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Foreword 


From  16  January  through  28  February  1991,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  conducted  one  of  the  most  operationally  successful  wars  in  history, 
a  conflict  in  which  ur  operations  played  a  preeminent  role.  The  Gulf 
War  Air  Power  Survey  was  commissioned  on  22  August  1991  to  review 
all  aspects  of  air  warfare  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  use  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  but  it  was  not  to  conflne  itself  to  discussion  of  that  institution. 
The  Survey  has  produced  reports  on  planning,  the  conduct  of  operations, 
the  effects  of  the  air  campaign,  command  and  control,  logisti  js,  air  base 
support,  space,  weapons  and  tactics,  as  well  as  a  chronology  and  a  com- 
pendium  of  statistics  on  the  war.  It  has  prepared  as  well  a  summary 
report  and  some  shorter  papers  and  assembled  an  archive  composed  of 
paper,  microrilm,  and  electronic  records,  all  of  which  have  been  deposited 
at  the  Air  Force  Historical  Research  Agency  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Alabama.  The  Survey  was  just  that,  an  attempt  to  provide  a  comprehen* 
sive  and  documented  account  of  the  war.  It  is  not  a  definitive  history; 
that  will  await  the  passage  of  time  and  the  opening  of  sources  (Iraqi 
records,  for  example)  that  were  not  available  to  Survey  researchers.  Nor 
is  it  a  summary  of  lessons  learned:  other  organizations,  including  many 
within  the  Air  Force,  have  already  done  that.  Rather,  the  Survey  provides 
an  analytical  and  evidentiary  point  of  departure  for  future  studies  of  the 
air  campaign.  It  concentrates  on  an  analysis  of  the  operational  level  of 
war  in  the  belief  that  this  level  of  warfare  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  characterize  and  one  of  the  most  important  to  understand. 

The  Survey  was  directed  by  Dr.  Eliot  Cohen  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University’s  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  and  was  staffed  by 
a  mixture  of  civilian  and  military  analysts,  including  retired  officers  from 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  It  was  divided  into  task  forces,  most 
of  which  were  run  by  civilians  v/orking  temporarily  for  the  Air  Force. 
The  work  produced  by  the  Survey  was  examined  by  a  distinguished 
review  committee  that  included  scholars,  retired  general  officers  from  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army,  as  well  as  former  and  current  senior  gov- 
errunent  officials.  Throughout,  the  Survey  strived  to  conduct  its  re.search 
in  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  scholarly  rigor.  Its  members  had  as  their 
standard  the  observation  of  Mr.  Franklin  D’Olier,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  during  and  after  the  second  World  War: 
“We  wanted  to  bum  into  everybody’s  souls  that  fact  that  the  survey’s 


V 


responsibility  .  .  .  was  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  seek  truth,  eliminating 
completely  any  preconceived  theories  or  dogmas.” 

The  Survey  attempted  to  create  a  body  of  data  common  to  all  of  the 
reports.  Because  one  group  of  researchers  compiled  this  core  material 
while  other  task  forces  were  reseaiching  and  drafting  other,  more  narrow¬ 
ly  focused  studies,  it  is  possible  that  discrepancies  exist  among  the  reports 
with  regard  to  points  of  detail.  More  importantly,  authors  were  given 
discretion,  within  the  bounds  of  evidence  and  plausibility,  to  interpret 
events  as  they  saw  them.  In  some  cases,  task  forces  came  to  differing 
conclusions  about  particular  aspects  of  this  war.  Such  divergences  of 
view  were  expected  and  even  desired:  the  Survey  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  those  who  read  its  reports,  and  not  their  ana- 
lyticd  terminus. 

This  first  report  in  this  volume  deals  with  the  genesis  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  for  the  air  campaign  of  the  Gulf  War  as  executed  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm;  the  second  report  explains  how  the  United 
States  air  forces  were  organized,  what  challenges  faced  the  command  and 
control  process,  and  how  the  commanders  dealt  with  them. 
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Introductfon 


The  focus  of  air  planners  was  to  envision  the  use  of  air  power  in 
Mhieving  coalition  objectives  and  military  strategy.  This  report  begins 
with  the  genesis  of  that  plan  with  some  background  to  place  it  within  an 
historical  perspective  and  traces  its  development  throu^  what  existed  on 
16  January  19^1. 

The  planning  task  force  addresses  diree  specific  questions.  First, 
what  were  the  origins  of  the  air  campaign  plan  that  was  developed  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Gulf  War  in  late  July  1990?  In  brief,  tlrere  were 
two;  one,  a  series  of  contingency  plans,  the  1002  family  of  plans  devel¬ 
oped  by  planners  for  the  region.  In  eariy  August,  however,  the  plan 
proved  unable  to  provide  the  answers  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  cf  Kuwait  and 
tliieatened  attack  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  second  set  of  origins  was  the 
scenario  rehearsed  during  Exercise  Internal  Look,  a  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  watgame  conducted  only  days  before  the  Kuwaiti  invasion. 
Though  time  prevented  planners  from  implementing  solutions  to  problems 
encountered,  the  exercise  did  focus  their  attention  on  the  Gulf  and  provid¬ 
ed  them  with  a  precursor  of  the  final  air  campaign. 

In  addressing  the  second  question,  why  did  planners  of  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  develop  the  plan  as  they  did  from  August  1990  through  January 
1991?  What  were  the  determinants?  Five  positive  influences  are  identi¬ 
fied.  First  were  the  national  objectives  along  with  constraints  and  re¬ 
straints  prescribed  by  the  President  eariy  in  the  crisis.  Washington  clearly 
outlined  the  goals  and  expectations  of  the  air  campaign  plan,  and  its 
planners  maintained  them  in  the  forefront  throughout  their  efforts.  Sec¬ 
ond  was  the  overall  concept  for  Instant  Thunder,  a  plan  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  offensive  air  campaign  proposed  by  air  planners  in  early  August  and 
remained  the  sole  offensive  option  available  to  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarz¬ 
kopf,  Central  Command  commander,  during  the  first  month  of  the  crisis. 
Even  after  it  was  overcome  by  the  arrival  of  additional  resources,  air 
planners  used  it  as  the  basic  blueprint  for  the  final  air  campaign  plan. 
Third  were  the  various  defensive  plans  made  to  support  Desert  Shield,  the 
defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which  remained  the  focus  of  U.  S.  concern 
through  October.  Air  planners’  efforts  here,  particularly  in  target  selection 
and  tactical  development,  facilitated  their  expansion  of  the  Instant  Thun¬ 
der  concept  into  the  Desert  Storm  plan.  Fourth  was  the  overall  theater 
campaign  plan  in  which  CBNTCOM  planners  from  the  outset  had  featured 
air  power  as  the  essential  element.  Even  after  additional  ground  forces 
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were  added  in  October  and  the  final  phases  of  the  offensive  operation 
were  developed,  they  retained  air  power  as  the  key  to  all  phases.  And 
lastly,  there  was  the  planning  process  used  by  CBNTAF  planners  in  outlin¬ 
ing  just  how  they  would  use  air  power  within  the  over^l  construct  of  the 
theater  campaign  and  the  concept  of  operations  suggested  by  Instant 
Thunder  to  adiieve  national  objectives.  Prom  the  outset  they  followed 
a  logical  procedure  that  linked  centers  of  gravity  to  specific  target  sets. 

There  were  also  several  factors  which,  in  retrospect,  limited  the 
planners  in  their  development.  Most  significant  here  was  the  less  than 
satisfactory  relationship  between  intelligence  analysts  and  planners. 
Intelligence  analysts  often  lacked  detailed  or  timely  information  on  Iraq, 
while  operationd  planners  excluded  them  from  much  of  the  planning 
process.  Air  planners  made  faulty  assumptions  about  such  important 
issues  as  the  Iraqi  employment  of  mobile  ^uds  as  well  as  expectations 
on  availability  of  bomb  damage  assessment  essential  to  the  development 
of  their  plan.  Operational  planners  did  not  ask  the  right  questions;  neither 
did  intelligence  analysts  anticipate  them. 

The  final  question  posed  here  dealt  with  the  final  plan  as  planners 
turned  it  into  an  execution  order  on  January  16, 1991 .  Just  what  was  that 
plan?  What  were  the  expectations  of  its  planners?  Here  authors  discov¬ 
ered  several  points.  First,  planners  had  put  forth  an  extraordinary  anK>unt 
of  work  on  the  first  phase  of  the  air  campaign  plarwhe  strategic  air  cam- 
paign-i>articularly  the  first  forty-eight  htMrs.  However,  they  had  devoted 
surprisingly  little  detailed  planning  for  the  last  two  phases  of  Desert 
Storm.  Seconi’,  planners’  selection  of  total  numbers  of  targets  within 
target  categorii.s  remained  remarkd>ly  similar  to  those  first  proposed  in 
the  Instant  Thi  nder  plan.  Both  of  these  suggest  the  degree  to  which  air 
planners  remainad  convinced  that  air  power  alone  could  achieve  the 
overall  objectives. 

'fhe  focus  of  this  report  is  the  air  campaign  plan;  that  is,  the  plan  for 
using  air  power  throughout  the  entire  Desert  Storm  campaign.  From 
November  1990  CBNTCOM  planners  expected  an  air  campaign  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  month.  The  time  frame  for  developing  the  plan  last^  from 
August  1990  through  January  1991,  which  prov^  to  be  an  extraordinarily 
long  period  for  planners.  Likewise,  they  were  assured  from  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  of  having  in  theater  all  air  power  resources  needed  to  execute  the 
plan. 
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This  investigation  focuses  on  the  substance  as  well  as  the  process  of 
the  plan,  with  emphasis  on  the  former,  and  it  views  *'a  plan”  as  the 
simple  expression,  written  or  otherwise,  of  implementing  strategy  and 
using  military  resources  to  achieve  objectives.  It  consists  of  a  statement 
of  intentions-iKMinally  expressed  as  mission-a  vision  to  be  realized, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  “concept  of  operations,”  aitd  tasks  for  subordi¬ 
nate  elements  that  may  or  may  not  be  specific  in  nature,  but  from  which 
orders  flow.  Included  also  is  a  sense  of  priorities  for  these  subordinate 
tasks,  particularly  if  they  are  to  be  sequenced  or  if  resources  are  limited, 
and  an  established  system  of  comniand  and  control:  who  works  for 
whom.  Implicit  in  such  statements  are  a  sense  of  measurement,  of  suc- 
cess-a  reference  by  which  the  plan  may  be  determined  to  have  succeeded 
or  overtaken  by  events,  a  point  at  which  victory  may  be  proclaimed  or 
another  plan  required. 

The  planning  section  of  this  report  is  organized  into  three  parts.  The 
first  provides  background  for  the  discussion  of  the  plans  themselves.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  logistical  build-up  or  requirements  for  support  of 
air  operations;  these  are  outlined  in  the  OV/APS  report  on  logistics. 
Chapter  One  presents  an  overv  iew  of  the  air  campaign  plan  that  planners 
translated  into  the  order  for  Operation  Desert  Storm  on  16  January  1991 . 
Chapter  Two  outlines  American  planning  for  the  Gulf  Region  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  including  the  wargame,  Internal  Look.  In  Chapter 
Three,  the  report  investigates  the  Iraqi  perspective  on  the  Kuwait  inva¬ 
sion,  the  period  between  the  invasion  and  the  coalition  offensive  and  the 
situation  on  the  eve  of  Desert  Storm. 

The  second  pan  of  planning,  the  major  effort,  concentrates  on  the 
actual  plans,  while  details  of  the  planning  process  have  b^n  left  to  the 
OWAPS  report  on  Command  and  Control,  which  appears  as  Part  II  of  this 
volume.  Likewise,  the  consideration  of  the  day-to-day  training  and 
operational  activities  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  September  1990  through 
January  1991  in  preparation  for  the  air  campaign  can  be  found  in  the 
other  volumes  of  OWaps.  Chapter  Four  describes  the  formation  of  na¬ 
tional  policy  objectives,  restraints,  and  constraints  that  shaped  the  overall 
theater  campaign.  Instant  Thunder  is  described  in  Chapter  Five,  as  are 
the  various  air  plans,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  formulated  from 
August  through  December  1990  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Chapter 
Six  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  final  air  campaign  plan  for  Desert 
Storm.  The  role  that  intelligence  played-both  in  theory  and  in  reality-in 
the  formulation  of  these  plans  Is  discussed  in  Chapter  Seven. 
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The  final  section  of  the  planning  report  returns  to  the  questions 
initially  introduced  and  expands  them  with  particular  reference  to  the  air 
campaign  plan  in  mid-January  1991. 

The  authors  etKountered  several  nuttters  during  their  research  and 
analysis  of  planning  that  deserve  mention  at  the  outset-in  particular 
sources,  perspective,  and  precedent.  *R>  the  greatest  degree  possible,  this 
study  is  based  upon  research  in  primary  sources.  The  owaps  effort  has 
been  blessed  with  massive  amounts  of  records  on  the  conduct  of  the  Gulf 
War.  With  regard  to  air  campaign  planning  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  level 
to  include  CBNTAP  and  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  this  is  particularly  true. 
Frequently,  however,  the  authors  encountered  both  *^00  much**  and  “too 
little"  at  the  same  time.  Thanks  to  the  copying  machine,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  planning  documents-to  include  very  sensitive  and  highly  classi¬ 
fied  ones-were  reproduced  in  numbers  and  placed  in  varied  files.  Thus, 
at  first  blush  a  researcher  is  happily  confronted  by  cubic  feet  of  files, 
only  to  discover  that  the  majority  were  merely  copies  of  copies.  Often 
they  proved  difficult  to  trace  or  date.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  decisions  or  substantive  discussions  that  the  owaps  researchers 
simply  could  not  document.  Some  may  have  been  recorded  in  informal 
minutes  or  notes  still  classified;  others  could  only  be  derived  from  inter¬ 
views  and  oral  histories;  many  remain  locked  in  individual  memories. 

The  authors  also  encountered  references  that  may  be  confusing  to 
readers  and  which  should  be  brought  to  their  attention.  The  reference 
“day"  used  in  the  Gulf  War  Air  Power  Survey  in  many  instances  is  based 
on  Greenwich  Mean  Time  (GMT),  known  in  the  U.S.  military  as  "Zulu" 
or  “Z"  time.  In  other  references  of  the  Survey,  however,  the  time  period 
may  be  expressed  in  local  time,  which  of  course  varies  from  GMT.  Key 
local  time  conversions  are  derived  in  the  following  manner:  Eastern 
Standard  or  Daylight  Savings  Time  (Z  -  S  or  Z  -  6  hours)  and  Saudi 
Arabian  as  (Z  4-  3  hours).  Thus,  if  an  event  occurred  at  1700L  (Local) 
time  in  Riyadh,  it  may  be  reported  as  having  occurred  at  1400Z.  A 
detailed  comparison  of  reference  days  for  air  tasking  orders  appears  as 
Table  176,  “ATO  Reference  Dates,”  in  A  Statistical  Compendium,  Vol¬ 
ume  V  of  the  Gulf  War  Air  Power  Survey. 

U.S.  military  messages  are  cited  throughout  the  GWAPS  reports  by 
their  distinguishing  date-time  group  (DIG).  Normally  appearing  at  the 
head  of  all  U.S.  military  messages,  a  DTG  indicates  the  time  of  initial 
transmission.  Thus,  a  DTG  of  032100  Nov  90  indicates  that  a  message 
was  transmitted  on  3  November,  1990,  at  2100  hours. 
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Gulf  War  planners  may  have  been  the  first  in  history  to  record  their 
concepts  and  decisions  on  briefing  slides  and  scripts  instead  of  written 
operation  plans  and  meeting  minutes.  While  conducting  research,  the 
authors  found  it  essential  to  understand  *he  misleading  nature  of  “bullet 
slides’*  and  blandness  of  “canned  scripts"  as  well  as  the  purpose  of  “back¬ 
up  slides"  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  used. 

This  study  is  close  in  time  to  the  event.  After  a  year  of  research,  the 
report’s  authors  continued  to  find  new  documentation  that  altered  their 
analysis.  One  can  only  assume  that  such  revelations  will  continue  as  new 
planning  documents  are  opened  for  official  research  and  more  senior 
decision  makers  reveal  their  own  roles  aikl  attitudes. 

Throughout,  the  authors  were  conscious  that  the  World  War  II  U.  S. 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  the  GWaps  model,  produced  no  report  that 
dealt  with  the  planning  effort  per  se.  Thus,  they  had  no  precedent: 
neither  did  they  have  a  standard  against  for  comparison.  Lacking  such 
guidance,  the  authors  based  the  study  upon  judgment  that  the  plan  for  the 
Gulf  War  air  campaign  was  worthy  of  close  study  and  detailed  analysis. 
As  with  all  human  endeavors,  it  had  its  virtues,  and  it  had  its  weaknesses. 
This  report  deals  with  both. 
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The  Air  Campaign  Plan  of  16  January  1991: 

An  Overview 

The  Desert  Storm  Campaign  Plan 

Ptannen  for  the  Gulf  War  air  campaign  plan  of  16  January  1991  relied 
upon  the  ‘TJ.S.  eyes  only”  theater  operation  plan  for  Desert  Storm  that  had 
published  on  16  December  1990.  Coalition  plaiuieis  delayed 
publishing  their  own  version  of  the  offensive  plan  until  17  January  1991 
for  leasotu  that  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  this  report.  In  both 
of  these  documents,  U.S.  and  coalition  planners  laid  out  the  purpose  of 
their  offensive  plan-to  counter  Iraqi  aggression  and  secure  and  restore 
(“provide  for  the  establishment  of*)  the  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait.’ 

The  mission  for  both  U.S.  and  coalition  military  forces  flowed  from 
these  purposes.  Planners  saw  Operation  Desert  Storm  as  an  offensive 
operation  to  be  executed  when  directed  by  higher  authorities.  Coalition 
forces  viewed  their  objectives  as  twofold:  (1)  eject  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait  and  (2)  be  preiMued  to  secure  and  defend  IGiwait.  The  centcom 
plan  for  U.S.  forces  was  more  detailed,  though  noting  that  their  job  was 
“in  concert  with  coalition  forces."  U.  S.  forces  were  to  neutralize  Iraqi 
National  Command  Authority,  eject  Iraqi  armed  forces  from  Kuwait, 
destroy  the  Republican  Guard,  destroy  Ii^i’s  ballistic  missile,  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  warfare  capabilities  as  early  as  possible,  and 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait.* 


'inforrnstioa  wed  in  Ihi*  chapter  wa>  taken  primarily  from  the  following  two 
Operation  Plana:  (S)Ol>lAN  USCENTCOM.  Riyadh,  HQ  Joint  Forcea/Theater  of  Operations, 
Riyadh,  (S)  Combiiued  OPUWfor  Offwive  Operation*  to  Eject  Iraqi  Force*  from  Kuwait, 
17  Jan  91 .  OWAPS  NA>I06,  hereafler  cited  u  (5)  Coalition  Combined  OPLAS-,  and  (S/NF) 
USaNOcerrr,  vs  oplan  Detert  Storm,  16  Dec  1990,  OWaPS.  CHC  18-2,  hereaner  cited  as 
(S/NF)  USCMOCEKT  OMAM  Detert  Storm. 

\S)  Coalition  Combined  OMAN,  p  3;  (S/NP)  USONCCEWT  OPIAN  Desert  Stom,  p  9. 
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Centra]  Command,  as  well  as  coalition  planners  made  use  of  the 
concept  of  “centers  of  gravity.”  Defined  by  the  19th  century  philosopher 
of  war,  Carl  von  Clausewitz  as  “the  hub  of  all  power  and  movement,  on 
which  everything  depends  ...  the  point  against  which  all  our  energies 
should  be  directed,”  this  notion  had  gained  acceptance  in  military  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  over  the  past  decade.^  As  this  report  (and  others  in 
QWAPS)  will  make  clear,  boA  political  decisionmakers  and  their  military 
planners  differed  on  just  what  constituted  centers  of  gravity  for  this  war.^ 
U.S.  and  coalition  planners  for  the  Gulf  War  offensive  identified  Iraq  as 
having  three  “primary  centers  of  gravity”:  (1)  leadership,  commaiMl  and 
control  (U.S.  planners  were  even  move  precise  here,  identifying  Saddam 
Hussein);  (2)  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  capability  ;  and  (3)  forces 
of  the  Republican  Guard.  There  also  was  agreement  that  “these  will  be 
targeted  throughout ...  to  ensure  destruction,  neutralization,  elimination 
or  degradation  as  soon  as  possible."*  With  one  exception  to  be  noted, 
planners  did  not  attempt  to  quantify  or  further  define  tasks  such  as  “de¬ 
struction,  neutralization,  elimination,  degradation,  or  attrit." 

From  the  overall  mission  and  centers  of  gravity  came  specific 
objectives.  U.S.  planners  first  stated  the  U.S.  national  objectives  that  had 
bMn  central  to  their  efforts  for  the  past  five  and  a  half  months  were  to 
achieve  the  immediate,  complete,  arid  unconditional  withdrawal  of  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait;  restore  the  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait;  and 
remain  committed  to  the  restoration  of  security  and  stability  of  the  Arabi¬ 
an  Gulf.  Both  sets  of  plans  then  laid  out  “operational  campaign  objec¬ 
tives”:  (1)  destroy  Iraq’s  military  capability  to  wage  war  (U.S.  planners 
were  more  precise  here,  saying  “neutralize  Iraqi  leadership  and  command 
and  control”):  (2)  gain  and  maintain  air  supremacy;  (3)  cut  Iraq  supply 
lines  (the  U.  S.  document  added  the  word  “totally”);  (4)  destroy  Ii^’s 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  capability;  (S)  destroy  Republican  Guard 
forces;  and  6)  liberate  Kuwait  City  with  Arab  forces.^ 


*Clautewitt,  Cart,  On  War,  ed  Michael  Howaid  and  Peier  Paret,  etc,  pp  595-6. 
Clausewitz  wrote  a  tingle  center  of  gravity;  however  Central  Cotnmand  planners  assumed 
that  there  could  be  leveral. 

^or  further  diicuwlon  on  this  maner,  see  OWAPS  report  on  EffecU  and  Effecti  veness. 
*(S)  Coalition  Combined  opiaH,  p  4;  (SfNF)  USCtNCCsrir  OPUN  Desert  Storm,  p  9. 
‘(S)  Coalition  Combined  OPtMt,  p  2;  (SfNF)  USClNCCErrr  OMAN  Desert  Storm,  p  3. 
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Planners  of  the  Gulf  War  offensive.  Desert  Stonn,  worked  from 
several  key  assumptions.  The  first  was  that  this  plan  was  the  logical 
extension  of  their  earlier  plans  to  "deter  further  I^i  aggression”  and 
"defend  critical  port  and  oil  facilities.”  Second,  they  assumed  “application 
of  overwhelming  air,  naval,  and  ground  combat  power'’  and  "contribution 
of  many  nations*  forces."  And  last-here  again  U.S.  planners  were  more 
precise-offensive  operations  would  be  followed  by  "security  of  Ku¬ 
wait  ...  as  a  result  of  the  offensive  campaign  or  a  political  settle¬ 
ment,  . . .  regional  security  . . .  (through)  conflict  termination, . . .  (and) 
strategic  redeployment  of  designated  U.S.  force.”^ 

Desert  Storm  plaimers  envisioned  an  offensive  operation  in  four 
phases,  each  with  its  own  separate  set  of  objectives  and  time  estimates. 
The  operation  was  to  commence  with 

...  an  extensive  strategic  air  campaign  . . .  against  targets  in  Iraq 
focusing  on  enemy  centers  of  gravity.  The  air  campaign  will  progres¬ 
sively  shift  into  the  icro  (Kuwait  Theater  of  Operations)  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  Iraqi  defenses  and  isolate  the  KTO  (U.S.  planners  again 
were  nsore  precise  here  adding  ’inflict  maximum  enemy  casualties'). 

On  order,  a  multi-axis  ground,  naval,  and  air  attack  will  be 
launched  ...  to  create  the  perception  of  a  main  attack  in  the  east.  The 
main  effort .  .  .  will  be  in  the  western  kto.' 

They  noted  that  "execution  of  the  phases  Is  not  necessarily  discrete  or 
sequential;  phases  may  overlap  as  resources  become  available  or  priorities 
shift.”* 

They  entitled  Phase  I  "Strategic  Air  Campaign.”  The  designation 
"strategic”  had  different  connotations  for  air  planners  and  their  ground 
counterparts,  but  remained  undefined  throughout  the  plan.  Interestingly, 
in  some  cases  it  was  introduced  in  capital  letters  while  in  other  instances 
it  was  "lower-cased,”  perhaps  avoiding  the  issue.  Regardless,  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  objective  was  clear  in  the  U.S.  plan; 


’(S/NF)  USCINCXHTT  OPUW  Desert  Siom,  pp  3-4. 

'(S)  CoaliUon  Combined  OPUN,  pp  4-3;  (S/NF)  USCINCCEKT  OPUlN  Desert  Storm, 
pp  9-10. 

•(S)  Ibid, 
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. .  .  atlacklraq'ssiraiegicairderensea.aiKrafk/airfields,  strategic  chemi¬ 
cal.  biological  and  nuclear  capability;  leadership  targeu;  command  and 
control  systems:  ROPC  (Republican  Guard  Force  Command)  forces; 
telecommunications  facilities;  and  key  elemenu  of  the  national  infra¬ 
structure,  such  as  critical  IjOC*  (lines  of  communications)  between 
Baghdad  and  the  KTO.  electric  grids,  petroleum  storage  and  military 
production  facilities."* 

planners  expected  this  phase  to  last  six  to  nine  days,  anticipating  “disrup¬ 
tion  of  Iraqi  command  and  control,  loss  of  confidence  in  the  government, 
significant  degradation  of  Iraqi  military  c^tabilities  and  isolation  and 
destruction  of  the  Rape.**" 

The  phase  was  to  be  both  joint  and  coalition  as  special  operation 
forces  were  to  destroy  intercept  operations  centers  on  the  Iraq-Saudi 
border,  resistance  forces  were  to  disrupt  key  communication  sites  in 
Kuwait  and  Iraq,  while  naval  forces  were  to  initiate  sea  control  and 
countermine  operations  in  the  Gulf.  And  finally,  under  the  cover  of  the 
air  campaign,  ground  forces  were  to  move  into  attack  positions  for  the 
final  phase  of  Desert  Storm,  a  move  that  planners  estimated  would  take 
fifteen  days.'* 

Exactly  when  planners  expected  Phase  11,  Air  Supremacy  in  the  kto, 
to  begin  was  not  clear,  though  they  noted  that  “the  phase  will  be  initiated 
coincident  with,  or  immediately  following,  the  strategic  air  campaign." 
They  also  noted  that  “as  strategic  air  campaign  objectives  are  met, .  .  . 
Phase  n  begins  with  priority  of  air  effort  shifting  to  the  KTO  to  roll  back 
Iraqi  air  defenses  and  sever  supply  lines."'*  Specific  attack  objectives 
included  aircraft,  airfields,  air  defense  weapons,  and  command  and  con¬ 
trol  systems  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  “to  provide  an  environment  in  which  B- 
528,  tactical  air  and  attack  helicopters  can  operate  effectively  in  subse¬ 
quent  phases.”  They  expected  this  phase  to  last  from  one  to  two  days.'^ 


'®(S/NF)  USCINCCENT  OfUN  Dttert  Siam,  p  12. 

'  '(S)  Coalition  Combined  OPIAN,  p  3;  (S/NF)  USONCCEWT  OFUN  Dejeri  Storm,  p  1 2. 
'*(S/NF)  usaNCCENT  OFIAN  Desert  Storm,  p  12. 

"ibid,  9  II. 

"ibid,  p  12. 
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Phase  III,  battlefield  Prepaiation,  was  to  be  an  extension  of  Phase  II, 
with  increased  attacks  against  “Iraqi  ground  combat  forces  and  supporting 
missile/rocket/aitillery  units.”  Planners  directed  a  shift  to  “tactical  air  and 
naval  surface  fires”  to  interdict  supply  lines  and  destroy  command,  con¬ 
trol,  and  communications  systems  in  southern  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Planners 
projected  this  phase  to  last  eight  days.  The  purpose  of  this  effort  was  ‘Ho 
open  a  window  of  opportunity  for  initiating  ground  offensive  operations 
by  confusing  and  terrorizing  Iraqi  forces  in  the  KTO  aiul  shifting  combat 
force  ratio  in  favor  of  friendly  forces.”  The  desired  effects  were  to  cut 
the  Iraqi  supply  lines  (the  U.S.-only  plan  specified  this  as  “totally”),  and 
reduce  Iraqi  combat  effectiveness  in  the  KTO  by  at  least  fifty  percent.’’ 

As  will  be  discussed  in  this  report,  just  what  planners  nteant  by  fifty 
percent  was  never  clear,  indeed  it  var^  widely  by  component  and  level. 
The  U.S.-only  plan  specified  the  percentage  as  “particularly  the  RGFC,” 
noting  also  destruction  of  Iraqi  chemical,  biologic^,  and  nuclear  capabili¬ 
ties.  They  also  anticipated  that  this  phase  might  commence  during  the 
short  Phase  U,  if  air  defense  systems  had  been  degraded. 

If  all  went  as  envisioned,  planners  estimated  that  Phase  IV,  Ground 
Offensive  Operations,  would  commence  iq>proximately  three  weeks  after 
the  launching  of  Desert  Storm.  The  objectives  for  this  phase  were  to 
liberate  Kuwait,  cut  critical  lines  of  communication  into  southeast  Iraq, 
and  destroy  the  Republic  Guard.  The  main  attack  was  to  be  conducted 
along  the  western  tender  of  Kuwait  to  “destroy  Republican  Guard  forc¬ 
es,”  It  was  to  be  a  ground  attack,  “combined  with  continuous  B-52 
strikes,  TACAIR  (tactical  air)  attacks,  and  attack  helicopter  operations.” 
Planners  envisioned  four  secondary  attacks,  by  coalition,  U.S.  Army,  and 
the  U.S.  Marine  forces  along  with  a  series  of  feints,  demonstrations  and 
amphibious  operations.  In  anticipation  for  the  main  attack,  “the  bridges, 
roads  and  rail  line  immediately  south  of  Basra  will  be  cut  to  block  with¬ 
drawal  of  ROPC  and  to  form  a  kill  zone  north  of  Kuwait."”  Though  the 
planners  did  not  specify  in  writing  exactly  how  long  they  expected  this 
phase  to  last,  a  graphic  in  the  U.S.-only  plan  indicated:  “Republican 


”(S)  Coalition  Combined  OPLAN,  p  6;  (S/NP)  USCINCCENT  OPLAM  Detert  Storm,  p  1 3. 

”(S)  Coalition  Combined  OPLAN,  pp  6-7;  (S/NP)  USCINCCENT  OPLAN  Deeert  Storm, 
pp  13-14. 
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Guard  destroyed,  establish  defense  SE  Iraq  and  Kuwait"  by  G+6  Day, 
thus  assuming  that  Phase  IV  would  be  completed  within  a  week.'’ 

U.S.  and  coalition  planners  included  two  matrixes  in  the  Desert  Storm 
plan.  The  first  as  shown  below  outlined  specific  objectives  along  with 
the  phases  during  which  they  were  to  be  accomplished; 

liable  1 

Coalition  Campaign  Objectives 


Military 

Objective 


Military  capability  to  wage  war 


Air  supremacy 


Cut  supply  lines 


Destroy  ROPC 


Liberate  Kuwait  City 


Source:  (S)  Coalition  Combined  OPLAN,  17  Jan  91,  Riyadh,  p  4. 


Planners  did  not  include  in  this  matrix  the  objective  to  "destroy  Iraq’s 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  capability.”  The  second  matrix  was  one 
that  aligned  the  specific  phases  and  selected  tasks  along  a  time  line,  as 
noted  in  Figures  I  and  2.  As  these  charts  made  clear,  planners  expected 
Desert  Storm  to  last  a  month  or  less. 


‘’(S/NF)  USONCCENT  OPIAM  Desert  Storm,  Appendix  17  to  Annex  C.  np. 
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Figure  1 
D«Day  Sequence 
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Figure  2 
G'Day  Sequence 


tnuTM.  UtCtMCCCMT  CAAN  0IMW1  klorm.  Appanok  17  «  Ama  C.fv 


The  key-indeed  in  some  phases  the  critical-role  in  the  overall 
operation  plan  as  well  as  individual  phases  was  to  be  played  by  air  pow¬ 
er.  In  the  U.S.*only  plan,  the  Commander  U.S.  Cmtral  Command  Air 
Force  (COMUSCBNTAP)  was  designated  "Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander  for  the  uscbntcom  aor  (Area  of  C^rations).”  Included 
were  responsibilities  to  "plan,  coordinate,  allocate  and  task  sor¬ 
ties  . . .  direct  coordination  ...  to  ensure  integration  of  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  . . .  (and)  integrate  supporting  maritime  air  resoufces.""  While  the 
coalition  plan  was  not  that  specific,  these  planners  did  direct  COMUS- 
CBNTAP  to  accomplish  tasks  including  "prepare  an  air  campaign  plan  to 
destroy  Iraq’s  military  capability  to  wage  war ...  in  coordination  with 
Comtnander,  Royal  Saudi  Air  iWce."" 

Both  plans  gave  OOMUSCBNTAP  tasks  that  were  specifically  tied  to  the 
phases  already  discussed,  such  as  "cut  bridges,  roads  and  rail  lines  imme¬ 
diately  south  of  Basra  to  block  withdrawal  of  RQPC  forces  and  block  rein¬ 
forcement  and/or  resupply  of  Iraqi  forces  from  the  west  and  to  isolate  Iraqi 
forces  in  the  KTO  . . .  (and)  be  prepared  to  assist  in  securing  and  defending 
of  Kuwait  City."^  These  served  to  emphasize  the  tasks  outlined. 

The  Desert  Storm  air  campaign  plan 

From  the  outset  of  the  Gulf  War  crisis,  theater  planners  had  relied 
upon  air  power,  featuring  it  initially  in  defensive  and  then  in  offensive 
theater  campaign  plans  that  evolved  as  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  this 
repent.  Early  in  this  crisis,  CENTAF  planners  produced  a  plan  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  clusic  “five  paragraph  field  order”  format  (situation,  mission, 
execution,  administration  and  logistics,  and  command  and  signal)  for¬ 
mat.^'  However,  for  reasons  that  are  not  clear,  planners  of  the  Gulf  War 
air  campaign  in  their  subsequent  efTorts  turned  to  different  formats  to 
outline  and  detail  the  specifics  of  the  air  plan  for  the  Gulf  War  for  both 
decisionmakers  and  operators. 


“(S/NF)  USaNCCENT  OfLAS  Desert  Storm,  p  C-2. 

"(S)  Coalition  Combined  OPLAN,  p  10. 

“(S)  Ibid,  pp  9-10. 

*'(S)  OpOrd.  COMUSCBNTAF  Offenalve  Campdgn-Phaae  1. 2  Sep  90,  owaps  nie*. 
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The  initial  format  planners  used  to  lay  out  the  specifics  of  the  air 
campaign  was  that  of  Mefings.  IWo  days  after  cemcOM  planners  had 
issu^  the  U.S.-only  Desert  Storm  plan,  the  chief  centcom  air  campaign 
planner.  Brig.  Gen.  Buster  Qlosson.  briefed  his  USAF  wing  command- 
en-dte  operators~on  their  role  in  the  air  campaign  plan.”  Several  days 
later,  be  txiefed  the  Secretary  of  Defense-a  m^or  deciaionmaker-on  the 
role  of  the  air  campaign  in  the  theater  plan.  Prom  theae  two  briefings 
came  the  air  campaign  plan  for  Desert  Storm. 

As  will  oe  discussed  in  this  and  other  OWAPS  r^KMts.  air  planners 
were  guided  by  the  CBKTOOM  coircept  of  centers  of  gravity,  though  they 
modified  die  last  one  from  *Torces  of  the  Republican  Guard”  to  “military 
forces.”  They  then  matched  these  against  general  target  sets  and  picked 
specific  targets  within  tiiese  sets.  By  the  time  of  the  briefings  in  mid' 
December.  238  specific  targets  were  selected  in  the  foUovring  categories: 

lbblc2 

CENTAF  Target  Categories  (Sets)  -  December  1990 


Ikrget  Set 

Number  of 
Ihrgets 

Strategic  Air  Defense 

28 

Strategic  Chemical  and  Scuds 

25 

Leadership 

32 

Republican  Guards  and  Military  Support 

44 

Telecommunications 

26 

Electricity 

16 

CHI 

7 

Railroads 

28 

Airfields 

28 

Potts 

4 

Ibtsd 

238 

Souroe:  (S)  Bifg,  ThMier  Air  Campaicn”  Briefing  for  Wing  Commanden,  18  Dec 
M.  OkMMn’i  notebook,  owaps  Box  1,  i^ider  4,  map. 


“/bid. 
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These  tai]get  sets  provided  General  Gtosson  and  his  air  campaign  planners 
with  a  framework  within  which  they  constructed  specific  “attack  plans*' 
that  were  then  placed  within  the  overall  construct  of  the  four  theater 
campaign  phases. 

Air  planners  assigned  no  specific  objectives  for  Phase  I,  the  strategic 
air  campaign.  Instead  they  expected  to  “destroy  leadenhip’s  military 
command  and  control,  destroy  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemi^  capabili¬ 
ty,  disrupt  and  attrit  Republican  Guard  Forces,  disrupt  leadership's  ability 
to  comnuinicate  with  populace,  destroy  key  electrical  grids  and  oil  stor¬ 
age,  (and)  limit  military  resupply  capability.”  They  estimated  that  the 
phaae  would  last  for  six  days,  with  Phase  n  starting  on  the  fourth  day  and 
Phase  in  on  the  fifth  day.  Planners  laid  out  a  detailed  “attack  plan”  with 
specific  targets  selected  from  the  list  of  238  for  the  first  two  days.  On 
the  succeeding  four  days,  they  planned  to  “reattack  20%  of  first  aivl 
second  day  targets,  key  targets  requiring  additional  mtacks  (BDA)  [mean¬ 
ing  that  re-attacking  would  be  bas^  upon  bomb  danuige  assessment],  and 
remainder  of  targets  not  coveted  during  the  first  48  hours.”  Notionally, 
they  divided  each  twenty-four-hour  period  into  four  segments:  “pte 
dawn,  tiKNuing,  afternoon,  and  night."  They  envisioned  more  than  1 ,000 
attack  sorties  per  day  during  this  phase.” 

Air  planners  described  the  objective  for  Phase  II,  KTO  Air  Suptentacy, 
as  “provide  a  threat  free  environment  allowing  unhindered  air  operations 
in  the  Kuwait  Theater  of  Operations.”  They  told  Secretary  Cheney  that 
the  objective  was  to  “establish  air  supremacy  over  the  Kuwaiti  Theater 
of  Operations  and  provide  an  environment  conducive  to  the  conduct  of 
air  to  ground  attacks.”  They  expected  305  sorties  over  a  two-day  period 
to  “destroy  all  radar  controlled  surface-to-air  threats  and  establish  air 
supremacy  in  the  KTO.”  As  noted  earlier,  this  phase  would  commence 
during  Phase  1. 

For  Phase  m.  Shaping  the  Battlefield  in  the  KTO,  planners  wanted  to 
“shape  the  battlefield  for  initiation  of  offensive  ground  campaign.”  They 
further  refined  the  definition  for  Secretary  Cheney  to  “continue  Phase  I 
operations  into  Iraq  to  prevent  reconstitution  and  resupply,  SEAD 


”Bffg  (S),  “Thesur  Air  Campaign”  Briefing  for  Wing  Conunandert,  I?  Dec  1990, 
in  Oloaion's  notebook  in  owaps  Box  1,  Polder  4,  map. 


It 


a«n  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  in  Coalition  Oparallona  cantor  In  Riyadh. 


[Suppression  of  Enemy  Air  Defenses]  operations  as  required,  and  battle¬ 
field  preparations  continue  as  an  air  operation  against  Iraqi  ground  forces 
in  Kuwait  with  a  focus  on  Republican  Guards  and  aitilleiy.”  They  ex¬ 
pected  “an  air  operation  against  Iraqi  focusing  on  the  Republican  Guard, 
approximately  600  U.S.  sorties  a  day.  with  300  sorties  a  day  available  in 
case  of  Iraqi  attack  into  Saudi  Arabia.”  They  also  saw  this  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Phase  II  SBAD  operations. 

Fifty  percent  attrition  of  Iraqi  ground  forces  by  air  power  was  expect¬ 
ed  by  the  planners,  "aity  (artillery),  armor,  and  troops,"  by  the  fourth  day 
of  Phase  III.  Their  projections  showed  ninety  percent  attrition  by  the 
ninth  day.  This  phase  would  conclude  with  “Kuwaiti  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions  prepared  for  offensive  ground  campaign  to  liberate  Kuwait.”  They 
noted  for  Secretary  Cheney  that  this  “achieves  Presidential  objectives  with 


minima]  loss  of  life.*’  Planners  envisioned  “Republican  Guard  Forces  in 
the  KTO  ...  no  longer  capable  of  launching  an  attack  or  reinforcing  Iraqi 
forces  in  Kuwait  (and)  ^ould  be  possible  for  the  ntajority  of  fiiendly 
forces  re-occupying  Kuwait  to  be  Arab.”^ 

During  the  four  weeks  between  the  issuance  of  the  CBNTCOM  Deseit 
Stonn  plan  and  the  actual  execution  of  the  air  campaign  plan,  air  planners 
woiked  to  translate  the  concepts  into  foe  final  document-foe  Air  Duking 
Oder  (ATD).”  Tfoditionally,  they  had  relied  upon  the  “five  paragraph  field 
order.”  However,  for  foe  Gulf  War  offensive  planning.  CENnvtP  planners 
tried  a  new  plaiuiing  tool,  the  so-called  Master  Attack  Plan.  It  vi^  this 
format  and  procedure  that  they  used  to  translate  the  purpose,  mission, 
objectives,  aixl  tasks  as  outlined  in  for.  Desert  Storm  Ther^  Operations 
Plans  into  the  Desert  Storm  Air  Campaign  nan  on  16  January  1991 . 

On  the  eve  of  Desert  Storm  execution,  planners  had  three  Master  Attack 
Plans,  one  entitled  “First  24  Hours,”  the  next  “Second  24  Hours,”  and  the 
last,  “Third  24  Hours.”^  Each  outlined  several  specifics:  MSN#  (mission 
number):  BEN  (bask  encyclopedia  number).  rOT  (target);  Description;  and 
AC  (aircraft).  Earlier  versions  of  this  format  included  a  category  labeled 
“effects”  that  was  dropped  as  planning  progressed.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  entries  on  the  master  plan  were  the  lists  of  “targets”  and  "description.” 
As  discussed  above,  air  planners  very  early  in  their  efforts  had  matched 
centers  of  gravity  and  military  objectives  against  exact  target  categories 
called  “target  sets.”  They  then  assigned  a  two-digit  alphabetk  code  with 
more  precise  target  description  which  allowed  a  sense  of  how  that  mission 
fit  into  the  overall  air  campaign  plan  concept. 

The  Master  Attack  Plan  did  not  break  the  period  into  four  segments 
as  had  been  formulated  during  the  earlier  briefings.  Rather,  planners 
subdivided  their  twenty-four-hour  plan  into  groups  that  focused  upon  a 


^Ibid. 

*^Por  a  detailed  dlicuuion  of  the  ato,  both  procedure  and  conietu,  see  owaps 
Report  on  Command  and  Control.  After  the  war.  a  ontai'  pUnner  poinied  out  that  ‘*the 
ATO  wai  the  moet  critical  part  in  air  campaign  planning.  The  impotunce  of  the  Master 
Attack  Plan  was  the  concepts  embedded  in  the  flow.”  Intvw,  Col  Sam  Baptiste  with  A. 
S.  Cochran,  owaps,  10  Nov  92. 

”(S)  Doc,  Master  Attack  Plan,  First  24  Houra,  I/I67/9I  21:21;  Master  Attack  Plan, 
Second  24  Hours,  17  Jsn/ldOO;  Master  Attack  Plan.  Third  24  Houn.  14  Jan.  ZT47,  all 
found  in  Box  I,  Mailer  Attack  Plan,  owaps  Plica. 
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particular  type  target  such  as  command  and  control.  Scuds,  or  Republican 
Ouards,  as  well  as  specific  aircraft  like  F-II7  or  A-10.  In  some  instanc¬ 
es,  these  were  identified  as  ‘‘packages’*;  however,  more  than  often,  air 
planners  grouped  them  by  a  d^ired  functional  effect  or  target  category.” 

The  first  twenty*ft>ur  hour  map  was  the  most  detailed,  as  planners 
outlined  specific  targets  and  time  on  target  for  some  seven  hundred 
combat  aircraft  including  not  only  USap  aircraft  but  also  U.S.  Army 
helicopters,  USMC  aircraft  end  drones,  and  U.S.  Navy  aiicraft  and  Toma¬ 
hawk  land  attack  missiles.  During  the  first  twenty'-four  hours,  they 
envisioned  some  seventy-six  individual  groups  of  attacks,  thirty-two  in 
the  first  wave  during  darkness  (H-Hour  to  daylight),  twenty-six  during 
daylight  hours,  and  eighteen  from  dusk  to  midnight.  The  first  wave 
featured  F-IIV  Stealth  fighters  flying  as  individual  attack  aircraft,  a 
handful  of  F-lSEs,  and  some  thirty  U.S.  Navy  Tomahawk  missiles. 
Sorties  were  directed  against  command  and  control  and  leadership  facili¬ 
ties  in  Baghdad,  TUlil,  and  south  central  Iraq-specifically  designed  to 
cripple  Iraqi  air  defense.  Equally  important  were  known  Scud  launch 
areas  in  H-2  and  H-3  that  directly  threatened  Israel.  Also  scheduled  were 
Scud  storage  sites  as  well  as  chemical  bunkers.  During  daylight  hours  of 
the  first  day,  F-lbs,  A-IOs,  B-S2s,  and  F-llls  were  to  strike  the  bulk  of 
the  targets.  Sorties  continued  against  H-2  and  H-3  potential  Scud  launch¬ 
ing  areas,  chemical  weapon  bunkers,  and  airfields.  Added  were  more  air 
defense  installations,  command  and  control  bunkers,  and  Republican 
Guard  formations.  B-S2s,  launched  from  the  continental  United  States 
and  using  conventional  air-launched  cruise  missiles  for  the  first  time, 
would  also  strike  command  and  control  facilities.  During  the  final  pha^e 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  F-IITs  were  to  return  against  leadership 
and  command  and  control  targets  in  the  Baghdad  area,  while  other  air¬ 
craft  were  to  attack  bridges  and  airfields. 

In  the  second  twenty-four-hour  Master  Attack  Plan,  planners  sched¬ 
uled  fifty-four  sets  of  strikes,  again  sequenced  in  three  waves.  The  first 
wave,  initially  F- 1 1 7s  then  F-llls,  were  to  continue  attacks  of  air  defense 
facilities  and  airfields  as  well  as  biological  weapons  bunkers.  During  the 
dayli^t  wave,  the  attacks  were  to  be  continued  by  A-IOs,  again  pounding 
the  Republican  Guard  just  north  of  Kuwait,  while  F-16s  focused  on  Scud 
production  facilities  and  storage  bunkers  in  the  Baghdad  area.  Naval 


**(8)  IM. 
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Tomahawk  land  attack  missiles  were  to  be  targeted  against  oil  and  elec¬ 
tric  facilities  while  F-IHs  were  to  hit  naval  port  facilities.  During  the 
final  evening  wave,  strikes  were  targeted  across  the  country.  The  F-1 17s 
were  to  return  to  command  and  control  targets,  while  A-6s  and  B-S2s 
were  targeted  against  oil  refineries.  The  F-Ills  were  to  strike  both 
chemical  and  manufacturing  facilities.  Thus,  in  the  second  twenty-four- 
hour  plan,  planners  shifted  the  air  campaign  from  air  superiority  targets 
to  war  making  production  facilities. 

The  third  twenty-four-hour  period  had  always  been  seen  by  planners 
as  the  time  when  they  would  react  to  intelligence  and  bomb  damage 
assessment  which  presumably  would  indicate  targets  to  be  reattacked. 
The  planners  laid  out  this  scheme  in  the  Master  Attack  Plan  for  this 
period,  which  was  less  definitive  in  targeting  and  overall  priorities;  it 
relied  on  CENTAP  “to  provide  near  real  time  battle  damage  assessments."^ 
More  than  fifty  separate  sets  of  targets  were  grouped  into  the  three  wave 
periods.  During  the  first  midnight-to-dawn  wave,  F-l  1 1s.  F-]6s,  and  F- 
18s  were  to  strike  Republican  Guard  locations  and  military  storage  sites. 
In  the  daytime  wave.  F-l 4s,  F-l 6s.  and  F-1 8s  were  assigned  against 
bridges,  canals,  and  Republican  Guard,  while  F-l 6s  were  to  strike  leader¬ 
ship  and  chemical  targets  in  Baghdad.  Large  numbers  of  A- 10$  were 
unassigned,  presumably  to  be  used  against  targets  that  needed  to  be  hit 
again.  RAP  aircraft  were  to  continue  to  pound  airfields.  After  dusk,  the 
F-II7s  were  to  continue  to  hit  leadership  targets,  and  revisit  command 
and  control  facilities.  A-6s  were  to  hit  highway  bridges,  F-l  1  Is  were  to 
strike  electric  transformers  and  chemical  plants  while  F-1 5s  were  targeted 
against  ammunition  facilities.  The  final  entry  was  for  F-i  17s,  “TBD/based 
on  BDA"-to  be  determined  based  upon  bomb  damage  assessment.”  The 
planners  thus  intended  to  continue  efforts  against  Iraqi  war-making  capa¬ 
bilities  while  awaiting  intelligence  on  their  first  forty-eight-hour  effort. 

While  planners  had  given  some  thought  to  what  would  occur  after 
this  initial  seventy-two-hour  period.  Master  Attack  Plans  for  this  period 
were  only  notional.  As  such,  they  were  not  part  of  the  overall  Desert 
Storm  air  campaign  plan.  The  air  campaign  plan  for  Desert  Storm  that 


”(S)  Coalition  Combined  OPUS,  p  10. 
”tbid,  p  13. 
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Dk  coalWon  lur  on  17  Kptoseo^  J“ 

It  is  to  the  evolution  of  the  air  campaign  plan  that  we  now  turn. 
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Pre>Ciisis  Air  Planning  for  the  Persian  Gulf 


While  the  essential  elements  of  U.S.  air  planning  for  the  Persian  Gulf 
during  the  two  decades  prior  to  the  1990  Iraq  invasion-national 
objectives,  militaty  strategy,  and  air  power-were  critical  for  the  final 
campaign  plans,  the  toots  for  each  extend  back  sixty  years.’  An  underly¬ 
ing  aspect  of  U.S.  national  policy  since  1939  had  been  unrestricted  access 
to  oil.  What  made  that  aspect  more  dominant  after  World  War  n  was  the 
decline  in  cnide  oil  production  in  North  America  and  the  rise  in  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  Persian  Gulf.^  As  U.S.  reliance  on  imported  oil  became 
more  explicit  in  national  policy,  this  translated  into  an  objective  of  re¬ 
gional  stability  and  reiiaiKx  upon  two  conservative  regimes  in  the  re- 
gion-tbe  ‘'IWin  Pillars”  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran. 

Designing  a  militaty  strategy  to  support  this  policy  proved  di^icult 
for  planners  who  lacked  a  definable  external  threat  for  the  region. 
Compared  to  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia  with  their  Soviet  and  Conunu* 
nist  China  threats,  the  possibility  of  active  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  seemed  remote.  As  a  result,  strategists  relied  on 
"containment”  policy-military  aid  and  assistance  through  treaty  arrange- 
ments-that  seemed  to  have  worked  in  the  preceding  decades.  Moreover, 
they  viewed  the  Gulf  within  the  broader  context  of  Europe,  in  essence  the 
right  flank  of  nato.  Military  plaruiing  for  the  past  two  decades  relied 
heavily  upon  air  power  as  the  most  a{^ropriate  response  to  a  regional 
threat.  U.S.  military  leaders  supported  rnilitary  assistance  and  arms  sales 
to  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  construction  of  or  access  to  airfields 
capable  of  staging  huge  numbers  of  strategic  and  fighter  bombers  such 
as  Diego  Garcia  and  Dhahran. 


'Background  here  if  taken  from  Amitav  Achaiya.  U.S.  Military  Siraugy  in  the  Gutf 
(New  York:  Routledge,1989),  Michael  A.  Palmer,  On  Count  to  Desen  Storm:  The  United 
States  Navy  and  the  Penian  Guff  (Washington;  Naval  Historical  Center,  1992),  and  works 
by  Mr  Kurt  Outhe,  gwaps. 

hjnited  Stales  Department  of  Energy  riguies  as  cited  in  Acharya,  op.  cit,  p  7. 
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The  overthrow  of  the  Shah  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
dramatically  changed  this.  The  Carter  Doctrine  declared  as  a  national 
interest  unimpeded  access  to  Gulf  oil  and  proctaimed  that  any  external 
attempt  to  disrupt  this  flow  vrouki  be  repelled  by  necessary  means,  in¬ 
cluding  military  force.  Coiqrled  with  this  declarmion  was  the  swing  of 
U.S.  regional  commitments  from  Iran  to  Iraq  and  the  identification  of  the 
threat  as  being  extemal-the  Soviet  Union.  Given  this  direction,  the  first 
military  resportse  was  the  formation  of  a  new  theater  command-Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Ihsk  Force.  The  creation  of  this  headquarters,  separate 
from  European-based  forces,  led  to  a  subtle  change  in  military  strategy 
from  regional  stability  through  assistance  and  aid  to  defense  and  deter¬ 
rence  through  force  projection.  Rapid  Deployment  planners  quickly 
realized  deficiencies  such  as  lack  of  logistical  infrastructure  as  well  as  an 
irmdequate  force  structure.  Still,  the  headtpiarters-which  was  redesignated 
from  a  temporary  task  force  structure  to  a  permanent  unified  conunand 
(Central  Command)  in  1983-<began  designing  strategy  and  plans. 

CENTOOM  planners  believed  the  dominant  military  force  would  be  the 
ground  element  with  its  priority  mission  to  deter  aggression  or  defend 
against  a  Soviet  thrust  from  Iran  into  Saudi  Arabia.  Their  emphasis  for 
the  air  romponent  stressed  force  projection  both  to  and  within  the  region 
and  highlighted  the  development  of  regional  airfields,  including  the 
development  of  Diego  Garcia  as  **the  hub  of  U.S.  efforts  to  project  power 
into  the  Gulf  region,”^  and  procurement  of  inter-  and  intra-theater  trans¬ 
port  and  support  aircraft.  For  direct  combat  application,  early  chntcom 
arudysts  envisioned  air  power  supporting  ground  operations  in  traditional 
combined  arms  operations. 

Following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1979,  American 
contingency  planning  changed  little  throughout  the  1980s  despite  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War.  Both  CENTCOM  and  U.S.  Central  Conunand  Air  Forces  (us- 
CENTAP)  planricrs  continued  to  address  a  scenario  in  which  the  Soviets 
would  invade  the  region  (and  Saudi  Arabia)  through  Iran.  Since  planners 
assumed  that  this  would  be  part  of  a  worldwide  Soviet  military  strategy, 
CENTCOM  adopted  a  twenty-eight  day  unambiguous  warning  time^  as  a 


^Acharya,  p  96. 

^nambiguoui  warning  time  can  be  defined  u  that  period  before  actual  boatlUtiet 
during  which  a  nation  and  iu  military  forces  are  taking  identlfUrle  steps,  wrdi  as  mobili¬ 
zation  and  deployment  of  forces,  as  a  prelude  for  military  operations.  Ambiguous 
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planning  assumption  and,  because  the  command  lacked  prepositioned 
forces  in  die  region,  would  use  this  period  to  deploy  large  numbers  of 
ground  troops  and  logistical  support  into  Saudi  Arabia  prior  to  the  start 
of  hostilities.  Planners  therefore  saw  defoise  of  Saudi  ports  and  air  fields 
as  key  initial  objectives,  and  the  inqioftance  of  these  potential  points  of 
entry  carried  forward  faito  CINOCENT  OPLAN  1002  planning  prior  to  the 
1990  Gulf  crisis. 

Air  power  planning  for  CENTOOM  wm  essentially  defensive  in  nature. 
Under  these  conditions,  planners  viewed  tactical  air  power  as  the  means 
to  gain  and  maintain  air  superiority  primarily  to  prot^  ports  of  entry,  to 
serve  as  a  force  multiplier  for  defensive  groiuid  (^rations,  and  to 
participate  in  a  ground-based  counteroffeiisive,  if  needed,  to  reestablish 
preconflict  international  borders.  Central  Command  planned  to  use  any 
excess  air  power  against  interdiction  targets.  The  most  important  aspect 
for  air  power  was  in  the  requirement  for  fotct  projection  into  the  theater 
by  air.  This  led  to  the  continued  construction-even  ‘‘overconstruction’*-of 
airbases. 

Senior  political  and  military  plaruiere  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  threat  during  the  latter  part  of  the  decade.  In  the 
Gulf  region  this  removed  the  migor  threat  against  which  most  military 
planning  had  been  done.  In  early  1989,  planneis  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  St^  (ICS)  began  to  update  plans 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  Paul  Wolf- 
owiiz  undertook  development  of  the  new  Defense  Planning  Guidance  for 
PY  1 992-S17  that  emphasized  the  importance  of  U.S.  interests  in  Southwest 
Asia  amidst  regional  instability  that  supplanted  the  external  Soviet  threat. 
Eventually  signed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Cheney  on  24  January 
1990,  the  document  directed  the  DOD  to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  Arabi¬ 
an  Peninsula  against  regional  military  threats.  [DELETED]  Cheney 
highlighted  his  concerns  by  defining  American  goals  in  the  following 
statement: 


wsmifig  deflne*  step*  thit  may  be  lelated  lo  pending  opentiont  but  could  also  be  related 
to  non-hostile  exercises  or  internal  activities. 
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[DELETED]  We  will  work  with  allies  and  friends  to  ensute  the 
protecUon  of  free  world  oil  sources.  [DELETED]’ 

On  16  October  1989,  three  months  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  new 
Planning  Ouidanoe,  the  newly  confirmed  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (OC8).  Oen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  U.S.  Army,  mmmoned  Gen.  H. 
Norman  Schwanlcopf,  U.S.  Army,  to  Washington  to  discuss  contingency 
phuining  for  Southwest  Asia.  Powell  believed  that  recent  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  such  draiiunic  changes  in  the  world's  situation 
dun  diey  necessitated  a  change  of  focus  for  die  basic  planning  document 
upon  whiditna)or  Southwest  Aaia  contingencies  were  built  [DELETED] 
t^  envisioned  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  pielu^  to  and  a 
secondary  front  in  a  global  war  b  Europe. 

Accordbg  to  a  participant  at  the  meeting.  General  Powell  told 
Schwarzkopf-who  became  CINOCENT  b  November  1988-to  update  Cen¬ 
tral  Comma's  existing  contingency  plan*  to  deter  and  defend  the  Arabi¬ 
an  Peninsula.  The  focus  of  the  revised  plan,  accordbg  to  the  Chairman, 
would  reflect  the  current  regional  politic-military  situation  that,  by  the 
fall  of  1989,  indicated  how  Iraq  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  regional 
stability.  oCral  Schwarzkopfs  l^k  of  response  to  the  change  of  plan¬ 
ning  focua-that  it,  he  did  not  indicate  diat  Cmtral  Command  was  already 
workbg  on  this  change  of  direction-'indicated  that  cbntcom  had  yet  to 
undertake  aggressively  the  updatbg  of  cmitingencies  against  potential 
intia-regional  threats  that  did  not  involve  aspects  of  a  greater,  European- 
based  global  war.^ 


^S/NP)  Rpt,  Rear  Adm  (Re()  Orant  Sharp,  "Sharp  Study"  Pianning  for  ihe  Gulf 
War,  Dfilt  of  3  Dec  91,  prepared  for  (XTloe  of  Prindpal  Deputy,  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
feme  (SAR),  pp  2-4.  Located  cwaps  holdinga. 

*USCINOCEIO  OPLAN  1002-88. 

\S)  Intvw,  Lawrence  M.  Oreenberg,  owaps,  with  Col  Clifford  Krieger,  USAF. 
Director  SUategy  and  Operadom  Divlilon,  National  Defenac  Univeraity.  21  Peb  92;  (S) 
Notea,  Col.  Bryan  A.  Sutherland,  usA.CEimxiM  J-S.  handwritten  noiea,  3  Oct  90,  owaps 
and  AI>HRA  00881768,  reel  23630. 
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USCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002-88 

Oeneral  Powell  wanted  Schwankopf  to  update  oplan  1002'88, 
‘’OpMatiooa  lb  Counter  Intraiegional  Pttnian  Gulf  Conflict  Without 
Direct  Arraed  Soviet  lovolvement,**  which  outlined  CENTOOM  response, 
in  concnt  with  host  and  allied  forees.  to  regional  attacks  on  criti^  oil 
facilities  <»  the  AmtHan  Peninsula-speciflcally  Saudi  Arabia.  At  the  time 
this  plan  was  written,  contingency  planners  considered  the  greatest  re¬ 
gional  threat  coming  from  Iran.  [DELETED]*  As  with  previous  plans, 
they  viewed  force  projection  as  critical;  hence,  the  plan  relied  heavily  on 
early  deployment  of  USAf  assets  to  demonstrate  American  resolve,  protect 
follow-on  deployment  of  both  air  and  ground  forces,  and  to  assist  these 
forces  should  ground  combat  become  necessary. 

In  April  1988,  Central  Command  plaruters  forwarded  OPLAN  1002-88 
to  the  Joint  Staff  for  review.  The  document  received  JCS  approval  on  31 
August  1988  and  was  subsequently  amended  in  February  1989.  That  fall, 
the  joint  conunand  and  execution  community  conduct^  a  Time-Phased 
Force  Deployment  Data*  maintenance  teleconference  to  finalized  priority 
deployment  planning,  thus  essentially  completing  the  deliberate  planning 
process  for  ^  contingency  plan.'* 

Hie  contingency  plan  was  priiiuuily  a  deployment  document  that 
outlined  only  a  vague  notion  for  ^  use  ^  air  power  along  with  a  general 
concept  for  ground  operations.  Similar  to  other  theater  contingency  plans, 
planners  devoted  their  effort  to  defining  forces,  establishing  command 
relationsbips,  and  developing  a  scheme  to  move  forces  to  the  theater  to 
support  CINC  missions-deterrence  and  defense-with  the  possibility  of  some 
limited  counteroffensive  action.  They  made  no  mention  of  an  offensive 
American  operation  or  an  independent  offensive  air  campaign. 


’[DELCTEO] 

*JoiM  plsnnen  create  a  Time-PhaMd  Force  and  Deployment  Dau  file  during  (lie  plan 
dr/elopmeot  phase  of  delibente  planning.  Infonnatlon  for  the  computerized  file  comes 
from  sources  throughout  the  Joint  Planning  sod  Eucutlon  Community  and  allows  plan- 
nen  to  manipulate  unit  deployments  eocording  to  capability,  manning,  and  lift  require¬ 
ments.  Detailed  discussions  the  TPFOO  and  Tmx.  are  located  in  (he  OWAPS  Logistics 
volume. 

'*(8)  Pact  sheet,  *n»ciNOCXNT  oplan  I002-90-AraUan  Pealiisula,”  Col  John  L. 
Buckley,  uSGSrncoM  J-3-P,  1  Jun  90.  owaps  and  afiwa  00MI768.  reel  23630. 
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Central  Command  and  Joint  Staff  planners  allocated  component  fo.xe 
packages  and  (teployment  time  phases  almost  identical  to  those  in  the 
preceding  plan,  oplan  1 002*86.  As  a  result,  air  forces  remained  viituaJly 
unchanged  in  type  or  numbers  with  USAP  air  superiority  and  ground 
attack  aireraft  supplemented  with  support  aircraft  and  modest  naval  and 
USMC  air.  For  ground  forces  planners  relied  on  those  Anny  and  Marine 
units  that  could  be  moved  quickly  into  the  theater-light  forces  that  lacked 
significant  and-armor  capabilities.  At  the  time,  CBNTCOM  planners 
believed  these  forces  capable  of  defending  Saudi  Arabia  from  the 
potential  threat 


Table  3 

USCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002-88  Force  Requirements 


USAP 

U.S.  Army 

USNAJSMC 

Special  Opt 

TFS” 

Abn  Corpi 

CVBG 

TAS 

HQ 

SAG 

TRS 

AASLT  Div  (•) 

B-32 

ADABde 

MEB 

1  AWACS  ecrft 

1  KC-135 

Mech  Bde  (on  call) 

Soutee;  (S)  Paa  sheet.  Coi  Buckley,  cgntcom  j-s-p.  “uscinocent  oplan  to62- 
90-Anbian  Penianila.'*  MacDill  APB,  I  Jun  90,  owaps  00881768,  reel  23630,  frainei 
598-689. 


"Pifhter  airersn  include  (In  order  of  arrivel);  P-iSC,  F-16,  P40,  P-l  I  ID,  A-lOA, 
RF-4C,  P-ISB,  P-4E.  USCINCCBNT OPLM  1002-88.  pp  xii-xiii. 
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Plannera  developed  a  traditional  two-phase  (defense  and  limited 
counterattack)  concept  of  operationa  that  followed  a  preconflict  period.'^ 
The  pneconriict  interval  began  on  ambiguous  warning  and  continued  to 
C'Day  (the  beginning  day  of  troop  daployniMit)  and  reflected  the  necessi- 
ty  of  some  degree  of  intematiai^  sod  donaestic  consensus  before  em¬ 
ploying  overt  military  options  and  the  first  movement  of  troops.  During 
this  time,  plaruiets  anticipated  the  President  employing  political  and 
economic  measures  against  the  aggressor  to  demonstrate  U.S.  resolve  and, 
if  necessary,  culminating  in  a  sbow-of-fotce.  PELBIBD]  Finally, 
should  a  lack  of  warning  time  preempt  separate  preconflict  actions,  there 
steps  would  occur  concurrently  with  Phare  I.'* 

During  Phare  I,  CBNTCX)M  planners  envisioned  air  power  as  an 
essential  foundation  for  success.  Their  plan  called  for  a  defensive  Phare 
I  [DELETED]  that  depended  heavily  on  early-deployed  combat  Air  Force 
assets  to  protect  deploying  forces  fiom  enemy  attack.  Planners  assumed 
that,  due  to  the  theater’s  remote  location  and  lack  of  permanent  U.S. 
military  presence,  the  Air  Force  would  be  the  first  service  capable  of 
placing  substantial  combat  resources  on  the  Peninsula  During  this 
defensive  period  air,  ground,  and  naval  forces  would  enter  the  theater  and 
assume  a  defensive  posture.  If  airfields  were  in  friendly  hands,  the 
ground  forces  would  arrive  directly  and  establish  local  defenses  for 
follow-on  units.  [DELETED]  Once  the  critical  ports  of  entry  were 
secure,  additional  air,  ground,  naval,  special  operations  forces,  and 
amphibious  forces  would  arrive  at  ports  and  airfields  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  while  naval  forces  ensured  access  to  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  and  the  Bab  El  Mandeb,  a  strait  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea  near  the  spur  on  the  southwest  tip  of  Yemen. 

As  part  of  the  routine  deliberate  planning  system  used  to  produce 
OPLANs,  supporting  component  planners  produced  their  own  contingency 
plans  to  supplement  those  written  by  the  theater  commander.  At  MacDill 
Air  Force  Base,  CSNFap  planners  treated  concepts  of  air  power  operations 


'^S)  Factlllee(.USCeNTCX>MJ•^P.’tJSCINOCENTa>LAN  IO>2'88-'Arabian  Peninsula.” 
I  Jun90. 

'^S)  Background  pa|w,»K2USAFXOXMa,”Backsruvnd  Paper  on  USCiNCCENTOPLAN 
1002-88  (Qiange  I).”  2  Jun  89,  owaps  cue  9-2. 

'\S)  Background  paper,HQUSAFXOXXM.”Back|nnindPaperonusciNOCENTOPLAN 
1002-88  (Change  1),”  2  Jun  89.;  (S)  USONCCSKT OKM  }002-8&,Plan  Summary,  p  vi. 
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in  broad,  genera]  terms.  While  defining  overall  objectives  divided  into 
defensive  and  offensive  phases,  their  overriding  concern  was  getting 
forces  into  the  theater  and  then,  once  the  situation  crystallized,  to  clarify 
and  define  specific  roles  for  air  power.  They  made  no  detailed  plans  for 
air  operations,  nor  were  they  expected  to  do  so.  Instead,  they  called  for 
air*to-air  assets  to  provide  ^fensive  counterair  and  ai^to•ground  assets 
would  arrive  to  support  Army  forces  and  conduct  deep  interdiction 
operations.'* 

Planners  envisioned  Phase  II  of  CBNTAP’s  OPLAN,  the  offensive,  to 
begin  on  or  after  the  date  specified  for  the  completion  of  sealift 
deployment.  At  this  point,  they  changed  the  mission  to  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  in  support  of  and  in  conjunction  with  a  ground  campaign,  to  restore 
the  territorial  integrity  of  dte  host  nation  (Saudi  Arabia)  and  terminate  the 
conflict.  As  with  other  Cold  War-era  contingency  plans,  neither 
CBNTAP’s  nor  CBNTCOM's  OPLAN  1(X)2*88  mentioned  continuing  the  fight 
beyond  [DELETED]  limited  offensive  air  strikes  into  the  aggressor’s 
homeland  or  destroy  its  war  fighting  capabilities  and  made  no  suggestions 
of  an  independent  strategic  rtir  campaign. 

[DELETED] 


'*(S/NP/NC/WN)  OPLAN.  COMVSCetfTAF  Operations  Plan  1002-88,  30  Sep  89,  with 
Change  1,  dtd  2  May  90.  Located  Air  Porce  Studies  and  Analysis  Library.  afSaa/.sakj, 
The  Pentagon,  ID363A,  document  sami  9000283,  p  xi. 
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Table  4 

USCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002-88  Key  Assumptions 


International  Domestic  Military 


[DELETED] 


Source:  (S)  Fact  sheet,  Buckley,  “uscinccentoplan  1002*90.”;  (S)  usasccEtn 
OPLAN  1002-88,  p  vii;  (S/NF/NC)  OPtAN,  COMUSCBNTAF  Operations  Plan  1002- 
88  30  Sep  89.  with  Change  1 ,  dtd  2  May  90,  pp  ix*x. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  that  centcom  planners  incorporated 
into  the  new  plan  were  assumptions  involving  the  size  of  the  American 
response.  OPLAN  1002-88  was  predicated  on  a  limited,  though  unspeci¬ 
fied.  deployment  of  forces  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

USaNCCENT  OPLAN  1002-90 

The  month  after  General  Schwarzkopf’s  meeting  on  the  future  of 
Southwest  Asia  contingency  plans  with  General  Powell  in  October  1989. 
CINOC6NT  directed  his  staff  to  shift  its  efforts  from  supporting  a  second 
front  of  a  global  war  to  updating  OPLAN  1002-88  for  a  regional  threat 
from  Iraq  against  Saudi  Ar^ia.  One  result  of  this  shift  was  the  16  April 
1990  USCINCX!BNT  Concept  of  Operations  that  served  as  the  basis  for 
developing  a  revised,  fully-coordinated  oplan.'*^ 


'*(S/NP>  AAR  USCINCCENT,  OperaiiofU  Desen  SfUeld/Desert  Storm,  Exercise  Internal 
Look  90  ^er  Action  Repons,  II  Jul  91.  p  2. 
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In  November  1989,  Central  Command  planners  began  the  process  to 
develop  a  new  contingency  plan.  Using  a  routine  deliberate  planning 
schedule  (Ihble  5).  planners  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  anticipated  the 
process  to  develop  an  approved  OPLAN  would  take  approximately  twenty- 
two  nKMtths. 


ThbleS 

USCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002-90  Milestones 


2  Apr  90  Final  Concept  Brief  to  CISC 

13  Apr  90  Concept  to  JCS  for  approval 

28  Apr  90  Draft  Plan  distribution 

30  Oct’9~Nov  90  Phase  /  Conference 

Nov  90  TACWAR  refinement 

Dec  90  Draft  Plan  with  Annexes  published 

Feb  91  Phase  II  TPFDD  Conference  final  draft  Plan 

w/TPFDD 

Mar  91  Desert  Challenge  Analysis 

Apr  91  Plan  to  JCS 

Aug  91  Supporting  plans  due 


Events  precluded  by  the  Gulf  crisis 


Source:  (S)  Fact  sheet,  Buckley,  "usciNCCENT  ©plan  1002-90.” 

CINCCBNT  OPLAN  1002-90  Concept  of  Operations 

Faced  with  new  guidance  that  shifted  the  focus  of  a  regional  threat 
to  Iraq,  CBNTCX)M  planners  began  to  update  force  levels  and  planning 
assumptions  for  the  new  OFLAN.  To  begin  with,  they  realized  that  the 
modest  force  package  envisioned  in  OPLAN  1002-88  [DELETED]  was  too 
light  to  counter  a  potential  Iraqi  force  [DELETED].'^ 


”(S/NF)  USCENTCOM,  USCIHCCEtfT  OPLAN  1002-90  Concept  of  Operation,  16  Apr  90. 
cover  lu.  p  6.  afsal.  sami  90012S3  and  aw  APS  chc-13. 
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To  respond  to  the  increased  threat  level,  planners  significantly 
increased  the  number  of  U.S.  ground,  naval,  and  marine  amphibious 
forces  from  those  in  OPLAN  1002-88.  They  augmented  American  air 
power  with  additional  fighter  squadrons,  airlift  squadrons,  numbers  of  B- 
52s,  and  increased  special  operation  forces  dedicated  to  the  contingency 
plan."  In  addition  to  the  increase  in  air  power,  they  added  armored  and 
mechanized  units  to  fight  the  armor-heavy  Iraqi  Army. 

Schwarzkopfs  concept  of  operation  became  the  foundation  of  oplan 
1002-90  and  included  expanded  deployment  and  employment  options  as 
compared  to  oplan  1002-88.  In  edition  to  1002-88*8  three  operational 
phases-deterrent,  defensive,  and  counteroffensive-CBNTCOM  planners 
added  counterair  and  interdiction  to  the  defensive  phase.  The  revised 
phasing-a  standard  format  for  contingency  plans-also  included  larger 
deployment  to  support  deterrence,  defensive  and  counterair  operations, 
and  the  offensive  phase  to  secure  lost  territory  and  end  hostilities. 

In  Phase  I.  deterrence,  the  plan's  authors  envisioned  rapid  deployment 
of  air.  ground,  naval,  marine,  and  special  operations  forces  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  neighboring  nations  with  the  goal  of  convincing  Iraq  that  the 
price  for  further  aggression  would  be  too  high  for  the  rewards.  Initially, 
Air  Force  fighter  units  would  be  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia  along  with 


"(S)  Fact  sheet.  Buckley.  “usaNCCEKTOPLAN  1002-88”:  (S/NF)  usciftccemoPiAN 
1002-90  Concept  of  Operation,  pp  19-20. 
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TMM6 

USCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002-90  Concept  of  Operatfons  Force 
Requirements  and  Deployment  (Arrival)  Schedule 


USAP 

U.S.  Army 

USNAJSMC  Special  Ops 

TPS 

Avn  Bde  TP 

CVBG 

TAS 

Airborne  Div 

MEB 

AWACS 

Phase  n/ni: 

Amphibious 

MEB 

TAS 

AASLT 

Div(.) 

BBBG 

TPS 

Mech  Bde(-) 

CVBG 

AWACS 

Mech  Div  (•) 

MEB 

ABCCC 

MTZ  Bde 

BC-130 

Mech  Div(-) 

Phase  n/ni: 

B-52 

Mech  Bde 

Amphibious 

(R/0) 

MEB  close 

Mech  Bde 

CVBG 

(R/o) 

RLT 

Notet'C”  dates  reflect  days  after  Presidential  deployment  authority  granted 

Source:  (S/NF)  VSCISCCENT  OPIAN  J002-90  Concept  of  Operations  16  Apr  90, 
p  19-20. 
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carriers  and  special  operations  and  Army  Ranger  units.  They  would  be 
followed  by  additional  fighter  and  support  aircraft,  B-S2s,  naval  forces, 
and  Marine  forces.'* 

Planners  believed  that  Baghdad  might  ignore  initial  American  moves, 
and  anticipated  defensive  and  counterair/ioterdiction  missions  for  Phase 
n.  During  the  second  phase.  U.S.  air  forces  would  initiate  a  counterair 
and  interdiction  campaign  to  gain  air  superiority,  protect  U.S.  forces  and 
divert,  disrupt,  delay  enemy  forces.  [DELETED]*  [DELETED] 

Planners  anticipated  that  the  defensive  portion  of  Phase  II  (primarily 
Army  and  Marine)  would  be  initiated  concurrently  with  the  counterair 
and  interdiction  campaign.  [DELETED] 

CBNTCX}M  planners  wanted  Phase  ni,  the  counteroffensive,  to  begin 
when  the  enemy’s  combat  power  had  been  sufficiently  reduced  to  the 
unspecified  level  where  the  correlation  of  forces  changed  to  favor  the 
U.S.  Objectives  for  this  counteroffensive  included  seizing  lost  facilities 
and  territory,  and  terminating  the  conflict.  Despite  the  importance  of  this 
phase  of  operations.  General  Schwarzkopf  provided  his  component  com* 
manders  only  vague  guidance.  [DELETED]*' 

In  summary,  CENTCOM  planners  reacted  to  Schwarzkopf’s  change  in 
intent  by  adding  additional  forces  but  left  prior  planning  assumptions 
largely  unchanged.  [DELETED]** 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  Central  Command  and  Joint  Staff  planners 
agreed  was  the  time  necessary  to  deploy  significant  forces.  [DELETED] 


'*[DELETED1 

“ideletedi 

*'(S/NF)  VSCINCCENT  OPIAS 1002-90  Concept  of  Operation,  pp  22-27 

**(S/NF)  USaNCCENT  OPLM  1002-90  Outline  Plan.  Draft,  6  Apr  90.  afhra  in 
Heinrick  Continuity  Book,  p  5 
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Table? 

USCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002<90  Concept  of  Operations  Key 

Assumptions 


International  Domestic  Military 


i 

I 

1 

I 

» 


IDELETED) 


Source:  (S/NF)  USClNCCEm  OPIan  1002-90  Concept  of  Operations,  p  7. 


f 

L 


I 

„L. 
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Figure  3 

Warning  and  Deployment  Timelines 


Enemy 

Attacks 


Source  OPUM{&n4F).USCI»CC£NTOPLAN 
1003-tO  Cenesfil  a!  OfitnUont,  pl6. 


VSCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002-90  Second  Drqft 

On  18  July  1990,  CENTCOM  headquaiters  published  the  second  draft 
of  VSCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002-90,  Operations  to  Counter  An  Intraregional 
Threat  To  The  Arabian  Peninsula,  that  incoqwrated  comments  received 
from  the  Joint  Staff  and  other  commands  aher  they  reviewed  Central 
Command’s  Concept  of  Operation  and  the  May  first  draft  of  OPLAN  1002- 
90.  By  diis  time  the  new  second  draft  included  the  majority  of  its 
supporting  annexes,  less  the  Time-Phased  Force  Deployment  List.  To 
jontinue  the  review  process,  CINOCENT  requested  additional  comments  on 
the  draft  by  14  September-following  the  scheduled  Internal  Look  90 
command  post  exercise^  (CPX>-for  inclusion  in  the  next  draft  OPLAN  to 


^^eidie  Interaal  Look  90  (lL-90)  was  a  USCENTOOM  ipoiuored  and  conducted 
command  post  exercise  conducted  between  9  July  and  4  August  1990  and  is  discussed  in 
depth  later  in  this  chapter. 
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be  published  in  eariy  October  1990  and  in  preparation  for  the  Phase  I 
deployment  conference  scheduled  for  late  October  or  early  November. 
This  was  the  OTLAN  used  duting  Internal  Look  90. 

While  writing  the  draft,  CBNTCOM  planners  gave  Air  Force  units  and 
deployment  schedules  the  most,  albeit  still  minor,  attention,  moving  up 
deployment  dates  for  several  [DELETED)  squadrons  [DELETED]  and 
delaying  slightly  the  departure  of  [DELETED]  squadron  :.  They  also 
increased  the  number  of  support  aircraft  altbough  the  draft  OPLAN  does 
not  list  exact  numbers.  [DELETED]  Army.  Navy,  and  special  operation 
forces  remained  virtually  identical  with  only  minor  changes.  The 
planneis  did,  however,  increase  the  number  of  Marine  forces.^ 


^(S/NF)  VSaNCCEffT  OFLM  1002-90  Second  Draft,  18  Jul  90,  p  iii-iv. 
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TilbleS 

Draft  USCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002-90  (July  90)  Force 
Requirements  Deployment  Sch^ulc 


USAF  U.S.  Amy  USN/USMC  Special  Ops 


[DELETED! 


Source:  (S/NF)  USCMCCEHT  OPLAN  J 002-90  Second  Draft,  18  Jul  90.  p.  iii-iv. 

Table  9  compares  aircraft  by  type  and  number  as  detailed  in  oplan 
1002-90.  those  ^ployed  during  Operation  Desert  Shield,  and  those  in 
theater  on  the  eve  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  It  is  supplied  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  differences  b^ween  planning  figures  and  those  airframes  de¬ 
ployed.  [DELETED] 
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TVible9 

ComparlBon  cf  USAF  Aircraft  ln«Thcatcr 
OPLAN  y.  Dmrt  Shield 


Clhbk  Is  SECRET) 


Aircitft 

ORAN  1002 

In  Theater 

1  Nov  90 

In  Theater 
16  Jan  91 

XTO 

1 —  — 

AC-130 

S 

4 

B.S2 

(DBLBTBD) 

i  20 

21 

C-21 

1  8 

8 

C-I30 

93 

132 

B-3  AWACS 

6 

10 

e-8 

0 

2 

BC-130 

13 

14 

BP-Ul 

14 

18 

WW 

36 

48 

P-15C 

72 

96 

P-13B 

24 

48 

P.16 

120 

210 

p-in 

P-lllP 

1 

32 

64 

P-I17A 

18 

36 

HC-ISO 

4 

4 

HH-3 

KC-IO 

6 

4 

22 

KC-13S 

1 

114 

194 

MC-130 

4 

4 

MH-53J 

8 

8 

MH-40 

8 

8 

OA-10 

0 

12 

RP-4C 

6 

18 

RC-13S 

4 

6 

U-2/rR-l 

5 

9 

IMalUSAP 

1—  - 

718 

1132 
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Table  9  (cont’d) 

Compariion  of  USAF  AircnJI  In-Theater 
OPLAN  vs.  Desert  Shield 


Aircraft 

OPLAN  1002 

In  Theater 

1  Nov  90 

In  Theater 

16  Jan  91 

U.S.  Navy 

—  — 

283 

5S2 

U.S.  Marine 

70  aircraft 

108  aircraft 

Craps 

*  ISSheio 

4-  310  helo 

U.S.  Army 

873helo 

1193  helo 

JTF  Proven 

rVa 

138  aircraft^ 

Poioe 

*  7  hdo 

IMnlUA 

2132 

3428 

Aircraft 

—  — 

Notes: 

U)  Number  obtained  by  averaging  carrier  aircraft  because  specific  carriers  not  detailed. 
Numbers  range  from  64  aircraft  aboard  USS  Muiway  (CV*4I)  to  83  aboard  USS  Ken¬ 
nedy  (C\-67). 

(b)  Proven  Potce  figures  include  19  C-130. 

Sources:  (S/NP)  vsanccEifr  opum  1002-90  Second  Draft,  18  July  1990,  p  iii>iv.: 
(S/NP)  Staff  Study,  .aPUVXfOX;  Steven  B.  Michael,  ‘t^peraiion  Desert  Storm:  A  Chro¬ 
nology.''  (Draft)  OAPH.  USAF.  Washinguxi.  *3.C.,  1991;  (S)  “usAF  Deployment  Sutus 
Report  as  of  I80S0S  Jan  1991,"  owaH.  chsh  #68;  (S)  cinccent  Siireps,  owaps  chst 
#68-1  through  #68*31;  (SiNPAVM/NQ  owaps  Siatistiral  Compendium;  (S/NF/WN)  Brfg 
Slides.  USAFEAMCrCAT,  “Desert  Storm,  Thursday,  17  Jan  91,  DvOI,”  17  Jan  91.  USAFEnto, 
Contingency  History,  14  Feb  91,  Volume  I,  Document  2*9. 

Planners  retained  three  operational  phases  to  deter,  defend,  and 
recapture  lost  territory  and  facilities  in  a  mid-intensity  environment, 
following  a  preconflict  period  during  whid'.  U.S.  authoritie‘%  initiate 
intense  political,  diplomatic,  economic  and  military  action!)  u  show 
resolve  to  potential  enemies.  Possible  actions  included  formir.g  '  jional 
and  international  coalitions,  modifying  foreign  aid  as  an  int  ’  or 
punishment,  conducting  noncombatant  emergency  operations,  anri  freezing 
belligerent’s  assets  in  the  United  States.” 


”(S/NP)  VSafKCBffT  OPIAN  1002-90  Second  Draft.  18  Jul  90.  pp  22*26.  owaps 
na-41. 
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360--141  O  -  93  -  3  ;  QL  3 


[DELETED] 


[DELETED]** 

[DELETED] 

[DELETED]” 

(DELETED] 

TU>le  10 

DrafI  USCINCCENT  OPIAN  1002*90  (July  *90) 
Key  Aeeumptions 


International  Domestic  Military 


[DELETED]  I 

i 


I 


i 

1 


Source:  (S/NF)  USCiNCCEffT  OPUN 1002-90  Second  Draft,  pp  viii-ix. 

The  planning  assumptions  set  forth  in  OPLAN  1(X)2*90  were  deficient 
I  in  regard  to  warning  time,  presidential  willingness  to  authorize  military 

I  ♦ 


**(S)  Background  paper.  HQ  usaf.  xoxxm.  ■'Background  paper  on  uscinccekt 
OPLAN  1002-90  Outline  Plan.”  4  Aug  90.  owaps  CMC  9-3. 

”(S)  Background  paper.  HQ  usap,  xoxxm.  "Background  paper  on  uscinccekt 
OPLAN  I00^90  OuUine  Plan.”  4  Aug  90. 
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actions  before  hostilities,  cooperation  among  friendly  regional  stales  and 
the  willingness  of  Middle  East  political  leaden  to  ask  for  visible  U.S. 
militafy  assistance,  and  the  size  and  complexioo  of  the  U.S.  military 
re^KMise.  However,  before  blame  for  faulty  plan  assumptions  is  placed 
too  quickly  on  CBNTOOM’s  doorstep,  we  shimild  consider  that  similar 
thinking  on  vraming  and  deplt^ment  times  appeared  in  the  JCS  13  July 
1990  Class  in  Scenarios  for  Southwest  Asia.** 

Flgnn  4 

CrMs  Plannhig  Aasnoiptloiis  vi.  Actual  Response 


I 


I 


Nate:  (a)  OsaM  Maift  flMtfir 
Rmno  Wet  aiWKfRu  m  Oei; 
CRAf  mgimnipetl:  RniWiwI 
radhorina  MM  bH  hr  m  6e90. 


**(S/NP)  As  put  of  the  deUbuate  planning  pniceu  for  coodngeocy  operation  plans, 
lU  J't  plannan  developod  Class  UI  Sosaarios  for  oplan  1002*90.  The  wensfios  weie 
based  on  real'woridsltuatioos  and  inielligeooe  estimates  and,  while  not  intended  to  predict 
the  Aitute,  were  developed  to  help  guide  planning  and  programming  dedtioni  and  net 
aaseismenu  for  all  ooo  agencies  and  commands  involved  in  such  planning.  (DELETED] 
((S/NP)  Staff  Summary,  Class  Ill  Scenario  Assumptions,  13  Jul  90.  owaps  Thompson 
files.) 
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Like  many  other  ‘‘operations”  plans,  USCINCCENT  OPLAN  1002*90 
primarily  was  a  deployment  plan,  geared  heavily  toward  logistic  support 
and  troop  dqrioyment  ccmsideradons  with  only  a  broad  concept  of  combat 
operations.  Central  Command  planners’  diinking  about  precisely  how 
forces  might  be  employed  in  combat  had  not  been  committed  systemati¬ 
cally  to  paper. 

Tbble  11  graphically  represents  the  evolution  of  USCINtXENT  opian 
1002  by  examining  key  elements  of  eadi  plan  starting  with  1002-86. 
Key  aspects  of  each  plan  are  detuled  for  easy  comparison.  An 
examination  of  key  planning  assumptions  shows  t^  many  critical  as- 
sumptions-tended  to  flow  without  much  change  from  one  edition  of  1002 
to  the  next  with  little  concern  for  domestic  and  international  politics. 
These  assumptions  also  had  direct  effect  on  required  force  levels  as 
shown  in  the  breakdown  for  OPLAN  and  military  service.  [DELETED] 
Lastly,  the  table  demonstrates  relatively  little  change  in  the  oplan’s 
concept  of  execution  over  the  years,  retaining  a  basic  three  phase  opera¬ 
tion  that  followed  traditional  doctrine,  flowing  from  deterrence  to  defense 
to  counteroffensive. 
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Evolution  uf 


'niblc 


icannB 


MUHTWm 

W  FtOrawy  INt 


(dSZTS 


OPLAN  1002 


Table  11  (cont'd) 

Evolutton  of  USCINCCBNT  OPLAN  1002 


The  Role  of  Air  Power  In  Deliberate  Planning 

Planners  had  very  different  views  regarding  the  use  of  air  power  in 
peacetime  and  deliberate  planning  for  regional  contingencies.  There 
were,  however,  some  consistencies,  banners  realized  thiu  the  Air  Force 


would  constitute  the  lint  combat  forces  to  reach  the  theater.  These  assets 
would  oociq>y  r^onal  airfields  and  provide  defensive  protection  for 
deploying  ground  forces  and  fcdlow-on  aircraft  If  enemy  forces  attacked, 
thm  aircraft  along  with  available  ground  forces,  would  delay  the  enemy 
advance  until  U.S.  and  allied  forces  could  initiate  a  counterattack  to  push 
them  back.  Dutiogtbecounteroffensive,  the  Air  Force  would  support  the 
ground  campaign  through  traditional  offensive  counmair,  close  air  sup¬ 
port,  and  interdiction  mUskms.  In  essence,  the  Air  Force  participated  in 
traditional  rdes,  providing  indirect  (interdictioo)  and  direct  (cloee  air 
support  and  oounterair)  support  for  ground  forces.  Independent  air  cam¬ 
paigns,  regardless  of  size  or  scope,  simply  were  never  mentioned. 

Another  important  theme  about  air  power  that  transcended  the 
evoludmi  of  OPLAN  1002  was  the  theater  comiiuuider’s  guidance.  In 
contrast  to  that  provided  to  other  components,  noire  of  the  OPLAN  1002 
series  of  plans  provided  any  detailed  guidance  about  the  complexion  of 
the  air  campaign.  This  may  have  reflected  confidence  in  air  power’s 
flexibility  or.  alternatively,  a  disinclination  to  think  in  terms  of  a  distinct 
air  campaign. 


Exercise  Internal  Look  90 

In  July  1990,  Central  Command  planners  tested  OPLAN  1002-90  in  a 
regularly  scheduled  three-phase  command  post  exercise  at  Duke  and 
Hurlburt  Fields  in  Florida,  and  at  Ft.  Bragg,  North  Carolina^Intemal  Look 
90.  In  Phase  I  (9  to  19  July),  deployment,  commanders  and  staff  moved 
to  exercise  locations  and,  for  the  first  time,  established  conunand,  control, 
and  communicatioo  facilities  using  actual  bare  base  equipment.  Phase  II 
(20  to  28  July),  employment,  consisted  of  three  parts:  (1)  a  two-day  staff 
exercise  to  check  communications  and  command  procedi..^  .,  (2)  a  thrte- 
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day  employment  exercise  that  simulated  delaying  and  interdiction  opera¬ 
tions  for  to  Di'IO,  and  (3)  a  three-day  simulation  of  D-t-18  to  I>f20 
with  emphasis  on  defending  Saudi  Arabia.  Internal  Look's  third  phase, 
redeployment,  lasted  until  4  August." 

lb  develop  the  scenario  for  the  exercise,  cbntcom  intelligence 
malysts  examined  national-level  threat  esUntates"  supported  with  known 
order  of  battle  information  and  historical  data  from  the  Iraq-Iran  War. 
PBLEIED]" 

[DELETED]” 


"(S)  AAR.  IIQ  USCEKTOOM,  Operation  Detert  ShieU/Operaiion  Desert  Storm.  JulY 
IS.  1991;  (S)  Brfg.  USCEKTAP,  Internal  Look  90.  nd,  both  In  owaps. na>I3I. 

"(S)  A  primary  source  for  threat  asseasmenti  was  Uk  Joint  Intelligence  Estimate 
for  Planning  (HEP)  Strtsugic  Capabilities  Plan  FY  I992’J993,  published  by  the  JCS  in 
December  1989.  This  periodic  document  coven  the  emire  world  and  highlights  threau 
and  capabilities  of  potential  enemies  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Joint  Staff, 
SpedHed  and  Uniflcd  Commands,  and  Defense  agencies.  [DELETED]  ((S/NF)  Doc, 
ICS.  Joint  Intelligenee  Euimau  for  Planning  (IIEP)  Slmlegic  Capabilities  Plan  FY 
1992-1993,  SM-991-89.  22  Dec  89,  p  l•6•34.  owaps  na-33.^.) 

*'(S/NF)  Doc.  Security  Environment  2000:  A  CE/fTCOM  View,  US  Central  Com¬ 
mand,  21  May  90,  p  III-2,  owaps  Clock  files;  (S/NF)  Rpt  Rear  Adm  (Ret)  Grant 
Shaip,  “Sharp  Study"  Planning  for  the  Gu(f  War,  Draft  of  3  Dec  91,  prepared  for 
Office  of  Principal  Deputy,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (SAR).  p  9,  owaps  Task 
Force  V  flies. 

"sharp  Study,  p  11;  and  (S/NF)  usatKCEm  OPiMt  1002-90  Draft  Outline  Plan,  6 
Apr  90,  AntRA  in  Heinrick  Continuity  Book  and  owaps  Oreenberg  files. 
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Fi8:urc  5 

Anticipated  Iraqi  Attack 


Source:  Rpt  (S/NF)  Rear  Adm  (ReJ)  Grant  Sharp.  "Sharp  Study  ’  Planning  for 
the  Gulf  War,  Draft  of  3  Dec  91,  p  9,  CWAPS  Task  Force  V  files. 


AH  of  centcom’s  component  and  supporting  commands  sent 
commanders  or  senior  staff  representatives  and  planners  to  the  command 


post  exeicise.”  (Dsible  12)  Oenerals  Schwarzkopf  and  Homer  attended  the 
exercise  and,  with  their  primary  staffs,  participated  actively  throughout 
the  simulation.  For  CBNTAF  this  proved  particularly  helpful  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Shield  when  the  he^uarters,  all  of  whom  had  participated 
in  exercise  Internal  Look,  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia.^ 


^\S/NF)  AAR.  USONOCEKT.  Opentions  Desert  SUeld/Deserl  Storm,  Exercise  Irttemai 
Look  90  After  Action  Reports,  M  Jul  91,  p  IL  appendix,  owaps  na-131.  [Tbe  sudden 
emergence  of  the  Gulf  crisis  in  August  caused  delays  in  the  publication  of  Exercise 
Internal  Look  after  action  reports.] 

^Yersonal  recollections  of  Capt  John  Clock,  usaf,  who  participated  in  Internal  Look 
and  served  in  both  the  centap  intelligence  cell  and  the  Black  Hole  in  Riyadh. 
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Ikbk  12 

Exerdie  Internal  Look  90  Partkipaate 


AUmOc  CooMMtd  (USLANTOOM) 
OoMnl  !alelU|cnoe  Ageocy  (CIA) 
Omnd  Secwiily  S«vi>;9  «^) 

Defewe  Conmiuaicaiioii  Ageitcy  (DCA) 
Defeue  Courier  Sovioe  (DCS) 

DeCnwe  twiligiuct  Agency  (DIA) 
OefcoM  Magplag  Agency  (DMA) 
Defenae  Secwiiy  AteMencr  Agency 
DepeitMem  of  Snie 

Men)  Avteeioa  Admiaieinrian  (PAA) 
Pbrierel  Bureau  at  Inveeiigaiioa  (FBI) 
Form  ComiMnd  (USroaSGOM) 

HQ.  DepMimeat  of  the  Army 

HQ.  BuropcM  CVNiuimd  (USEUOOM) 

Joint  Oiicb  of  Staff  (JCS) 


NaiianBi  Secarity  Agency  (MSA) 

OfSoe  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nry 
Office  of  the  Secrelaiy  of  the  Air  Force 
PneUk  Conanand  (USMOOM) 

Space  Onnwinnd  (SFACSOOM) 

Special  Opemioae  (^enaweid  (U'JSOCOM) 
Special  Opatarioae  Compcaant,  eSNTOOM 
SttMegic  Air  rommend  (SAC) 

Ihciicai  Ah  Comn^  (TAC). 
‘neaeporteiicn  Coamiand  (USIVANSCnM) 
Uil.  Ah  Ferae  Compnacw.  CENTCOM 
U  Array  Compoaera,  Oairal  Command 
U.S.  lafomaiioo  Agency  (USIA) 

U.S.  Marine  Osrpe  Coatpoaent.  CENTCOM 
U.S.  Navy  Compooeat.  CENTCOM 


ScHirce:  (S/NF)  Doc,  USCINCXENT.  Operations  Desert  ShUld/Desert  Storm, 
Exercise  Internal  Look  90  After  Action  Reports,  11  July  1991,  p  IL  appeodix, 
aWAPSNA-131. 


During  the  computer-driven  exercise.  Central  Command  commanders 
and  planners  examined  all  functional  areas  of  joint  air,  ground,  and  naval 
combat  with  emphasis  on  command  relationships,  long-range  interdiction, 
defensive  operations,  intelligence  support.  Patriot  missile  defense, 
freedom  of  sea  lanes  of  communication,  follow-on  force  attack,  mine 
countermeasures,  chemical  (^rations,  and  special  operations  forces 
employment-all  using  OPLAN  1002-90  as  the  backdrop.  While  not  de- 
fin^  in  applicable  documents,  the  use  of  “long-range  interdiction”  here 
can  be  interpreted  broadly  to  include  anything  not  considered  offensive 
or  defensive  counterair.  An  examination  of  the  associated  centaf  Target 


List  showed  that  even  these  non-offensive  or  defensive  counterair  catego¬ 
ries  included  targets  that  would  certainly  be  considered  **8irategic”  during 
Desert  Stonn.*^  As  exercise  participants  developed  the  combat  situation, 
they  used  extensively  the  C3  computer  simulations  such  as  the  Joint 
Exercise  Sa(qioit  System  for  Ground  and  Air  Operations,  Thctical  Simula¬ 
tion  for  Inti'.’ligence,  and  the  Enhanced  Naval  Wargaming  System  for 
Maritime  Operations.^ 

Because  the  plan's  overall  strategy  was  defensive.  U.S.  forces  did  not 
undertake  large-scale  offensive  operations.  [DELETED]  However, 
during  the  final  two  days  of  the  exercise  (simulating  Dt-W  and  D^20), 
the  exercise  National  Command  Authcnty  granted  Xross  Border 
Authority.”  and  planners  struck  a  limited  nutirirer  of  key  cmnmand  artd 
control  and  leadership  targets  in  Baghdad.^*  Operations  players  selected 
the  targets  from  the  Internal  Look  IVuget  List  prepared  by  CBNTap  for 
just  this  contingency-presidential  authority  to  strike  important  facilities 
in  Iraq  to  slow  their  advance  [DELETED].  Waiting  until  the  final  hours 
of  the  exercise  to  authorize  actions  into  Iraq  reflected  sensitivities  about 
offensive  operations  against  an  enemy’s  homeland,  especially  in  the 
context  of  a  defensive  contingency  plan.  Its  incorporation  into  the 
exercise,  practically  as  a  last  minute  ”add  on,”  also  reveals  the  very 
limited  nature  of  offensive  air  power  contemplated  in  pre-crisis  planning. 

Although  circumstance  prevented  the  integration  of  most  of  the 
exercise  recommendations  into  the  final  Desert  Storm  OPLAN,  its  timing 
no  doubt  improved  the  U.S.  response  to  the  Iraqi  invasion.”  Internal 


^^ample*  of  non>ofreiuive  or  defensive  counteniir  uugeu  include:  the  Ministry 
of  Defense,  power  plants,  communication  facilities,  refineties,  pumping  and  terminal 
stations,  and  NBC  research,  production,  and  storage  facilities.  ((S/NP/WN)  Target 
Study,  9  Tis,  “Iraqi  Target  Study,”  IS  Jun  90,  OWXPS  NA-168.) 

”(SfNF)  Doc  U8CINCCENT.  Dturi  ShUld/Deteri  Siom,  Inumal  Look  90  After 
Action  Reporu,  IS  Jul  91,  p  IL  appendix,  OWAK  NA-9.  (The  sudden  emergence  of  the 
Oulf  crisis  in  August  caused  delays  in  the  puMication  of  BxerciM  Internal  Look  after 
action  reports.] 

^^(S/NP)  Pact  Sheet,  Hcidrick,  **9  Tts/INT  Patmiitg  Procedures,"  p  3. 

”ln  addition  to  r5>x  Internal  Look  90,  ceNrAF  participated  in  a  number  of 
deployment  and  contingency  exercises  in  the  months  preceding  the  Gulf  Crisis.  M^or 
exercises  included  Quick  Force  90-2  (US  baaed  CAS/abccOASOC  exerciic,,  27-30 
April),  Iron  Cobra  90  (US/EgypUan.  combined  logistic  field  ualning,  19  May  -  13 
Juae),  Shadow  Hawk  90  (Combined  US/Jotdanian  planning  and  opemions  exercise,  7 
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Look  focused  commanders  and  staffs  on  Uw  theater,  reviewed  anticipated 
joint  operations  to  include  the  production  of  an  air  tasking  order  that 
proved  remarkably  similar  to  th^  used  eariy  in  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  later  incorponued  into  Desert  Storm,  and  highlighted  Iraq’s  capabili¬ 
ties.  As  such,  Internal  Look  provided  the  backdrop  for  the  initial  deploy¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  forces  and  was  credited  by  the  Amy  with  ’‘providing  a 
solid  foundation  and  point  of  departure  for  success  on  the  battlefield  and, 
more  than  any  other  single  event,  prepared  commanders  and  staffs  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.”^ 

In  addition  to  forcing  a  potential  Persian  Oulf  crisis  to  the  forefront  of 
plarmers*  thinking.  Internal  Look  proved  critical  for  the  opening  days  of 
the  Oulf  War  in  at  least  three  areas:  (1)  the  development  of  an  Iraqi 
target  list,  (2)  providing  initial  guidance  for  air  operations  and  a  mission 
list,  and  (3)  highlighting  problems  related  to  the  incomplete  nature  of  the 
OPLAN. 

lb  produce  the  Internal  Look  target  list.  CENTap  intelligence  officers 
produ^  a  methodical  “target  study”  based  on  Iraq’s  political,  economic, 
and  political  infrasUucture  and  capabilities.  Their  goal  was  to 
systematically  identify  those  targets  whose  destruction  would  lead  to 
achieving  the  objectives  of  oplan  1002-90.^  Reflecting  the  shift  in 
focus  to  Iraq-considered  a  modem,  industrial  society-CENTAP  intelligence 
planners  added  petroleum  (POL),  electricity,  and  command,  control,  and 
communications  (C3)  targets  to  support  CINCCENT  objectives  in  gaining 
air  superiority,  protecting  friendly  forces,  and  ensuring  the  safely  of 


June  •  1  July).  For  additional  inromullon  on  Uie*e  eneicliet,  lee  owaps  Training 
Volume.  Alio,  Inrormaiion  on  Shadow  Hawk  90  located  in  uscinocent  Joint  Task 
Force  Charlie  Shadow  Hawk  90  BXPLAN,  I  May  90,  In  Ninth  Air  Force  HIttory,  Jan  - 
Dec  90,  Vol  XV.  in  lais  reel  26369,  rramea  868-1377.  ((S)  Doc,  David  Rotmer, 
Histoiy  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force/usCEtfTAF  Jan  •  Dec  90,  Vol  l-A,  Shaw  APB,  I  Jan  92, 
pp  18^191,  IRIS  reel  26363,  rramei  6-349.) 

**(S/NP)  Doc,  USCINCCEMT.  Desert  Shieid/Deierl  Storm.  Internal  Look  90  After 
Action  Reports.  13  Jul  91,  p  IL,  OWAPS  ka-131. 

^CEhTTAF  intelligence  ofricen  uied  dau  from  oplan  1002-88,  DU’t  Automated 
Initallation  file,  and  variout  reference  documents  from  the  9  TIS  library  to  compile  the 
new  target  ll»i. 
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ftiendly  nations*  and  transshipment  facilities.  In  addition,  known 
*1iigli*value*’  tamets  such  as  nockiv.  biological,  or  cberaical  (NBC)  war* 
fare  facilities  and  Scuds  were  included.  By  the  end  of  July  1990,  this 
was  die  only  integnted  target  study  of  Inq  produced  by  the  U.S.  intelli¬ 
gence  community.^' 


TU>k  13 

U8CENTAF  Intenud  Look  90  Thrget  list  -IS  June  1990 


Categoiy 

TEUgets 

Categoiy 

Thrgets 

Air  Defense 

72 

POL 

22 

NBC 

3 

Military  Support 

22 

Scuds 

7 

Airfields 

37 

Leadership 

3 

Pottt 

7 

Electric 

6 

C3 

14 

Railroads  and  Bridges 

25 

TOTAL: 

218 

Source:  Tiijet  Study  (S/NF/WN),  9  TIS,  “Iraqi  Target  Study,”  15  Jun  90. 


Once  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Homer  approved  their  list,  targeting  officers 
searched  for  maps,  imagery,  and  additional  information  to  initiate  wea- 
pooeering  sheets  that  together  made  target  folders  for  each  of  the  218 


^'Although  CENTCOM  produced  iu  Joint  targrt  study  in  Ule  June,  it  was  a  compila- 
don  of  service  and  component  nominated  targets  and  was  not  an  organized  study  as  was 
the  csHrAF  product  (<8)  Intvw,  Capt  John  R.  Clock,  HQ  aocsnat,  with  Mai 
Hetdrick,  9  nanKT,  7  Jan  92,  owah  Task  Force  V  flies  and  owafs  nA'267.) 
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sites.  However,  many  of  the  identified  tai^gets  lacked  sufficient  imagery 
or  information,  particularly  detailed  data  in  dia's  Automated  Installation 
File,  to  produce  complete  packages.** 

In  addition  tc  the  CBNTAp  target  list.  Central  Command,  in  the  spring 
of  1990,  requested  its  subordinate  and  supporting  commands  submit  their 
own  nominttions  for  the  theater  joint  target  list  This  list  differed  fit>m 
the  Air  Force-related  CENTAP  target  list  in  that  it  contained  target 
nominations  from  all  service  components>thus  producing  large  differences 
in  the  number  of  targets  selected  for  various  target  categories. 
Schwarzkopf’s  planners  in  Ikmpa  rusembled  the  individual  lists  aiKl 
published  the  first  joint  target  list  to  support  oplan  1002-90  in  late  June 
1990.  Ihble  14  compares  the  earlier  CBNTAP  list  with  the  larger  Central 
Command  joint  list.  Considering  the  joint  target  list’s  multiservice  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  joint  list’s  relatively  small  increase  over 
that  from  cbntap.  This  meager  increase  in  targets  is  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  emphasis  placed  on  Iraq  (and  on  the  theater  in  general)  in  the  years 
preceding  the  August  1990  crisis. 


■  Lt  Oen  Chartaa  A  Homer  U8AF, 

Commander  8th  Air  Force  and 
U.8.  Air  Foreee,  Central  Commaitd 
(U8CENTAF). 


**Ad«)uate  imagery  existed  on  only  I2S  of  the  218  poteniial  targets.  For  more 
detailed  discussions  on  this  topic,  see  Chapter  7.  Intelligence.  (Heidrick  intvw.) 
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Ikbk  14 

Internal  Look  90  (for  OPLAN  1002-90)  l^et  Lists 


Tuget  Categories 

CENTAF 
Ttfget  List 

CENTCOM 
Joint  Target 
List 

0 

0 

MiUtary 

3 

4 

Command,  Control  and  Communication: 
Military 

AM/PWTW 

14 

19 

0 

2 

Air  Defense 

72 

4 

AiiOelda 

37 

58 

Nuclear 

1 

0 

Biological 

1 

1 

Chemical 

1 

1 

Military  Production  and  Support 

22 

81 

Electric 

6 

0 

POL:  Storage 

9 

16 

Distribution 

13 

3 

Scuds 

7 

0 

Republican  Guard 

0 

0 

Ground  Forces 

0 

8 

Lines  of  Communications 

25 

79 

Naval  Forces  (Poru) 

7 

17 

TOTALS 

218 

293® 

Sources:  (S/NF/WN)  Tuset  Study,  9  US,  ‘Iraqi  Targtt  Study”  IS  Jun  90; 
(S/NF/NC/WN)  Doc,  USCENTOOM  Joint  'nuget  List,  lU)  A  to  Appx  4  to 
Annex  B  to  VSONCCENT  oruN  1002-90,  27  Jun  90. 


**(S/NP)  Insullaiions  listed  under  mote  than  one  categoiy  in  the  Joint  Target  List 
have  only  been  counted  once  if  the  overall  categoiy  was  the  same.  For  example, 
(DBLfiTED]  Naval  Base  was  Haled  11  dmea,  however  in  this  table  it  was  counted  twice; 
onee  as  a  naval  Installation  and  once  as  a  naral  headquaners. 


SO 


Thfce  months  prior  to  Internal  Look,  General  Homer  had  briefed 
General  Schwarzkopf  on  a  concept  of  air  operations  to  support  the  new 
OPUU4  1002*90.  Homer’s  concept  recognized  the  contribution  that  air 
power  would  play  in  a  Southwest  Asia  scenario  and  relied  on  deploying 
sizable  air  assets  to  the  theater.  In  addition,  he  proposed  employing 
Patriot  missiles  to  defend  airfields  and  population  a^  religious  centers** 
and  integrating  American  forces  with  the  Saudi  Air  Force  and  air  defense 
system.  The  first  aiicraft  to  arrive  would  provide  etectronic  surveillance, 
intelligence  collection,  and  air  defense,  with  follow-on  units  assuming 
counterair  and  ground  attack  roles.  Homer  anticipated  basing  his  joint 
U.S.  air  forces  in  theater.*^ 

In  addition  to  the  deployment  of  operational  forces.  General  Homer 
discussed  his  concept  of  the  Joint  Forces  Air  Component  Commander 
(IFACX:)  with  CINOCBNT.  While  expressing  the  need  to  consolidate  air 
power  under  joint,  noncomponent-specific  control.  Homer  also  stated  his 
intent  to  generally  relinqui^  control  over  Marine  air  forces  to  the  Marine 
Air-Ground  Ihsk  Force  commander,  but  to  maintain  close  coordination 
with  him  to  ensure  unity  of  effort.** 

While  preparing  for  Internal  Look,  in  July  General  Homer  distributed 
guidance  to  subordinate  units  for  air  aspects  of  Internal  Look,  along  with 
information  copies  for  CENTCOM’s  Joint  Operations  Center  as  well  as  to 
Marine  and  Naval  components  in  the  Central  Command.  [DELETED] 
The  stated  intent  of  this  guidance  was  to  assist  Internal  Look  planners  in 
producing  an  exercise  air  tasking  order  (ATO)  for  26-27  July,  EX  D-fIS 


**CENTOOM'«  comnund  po«  exerdie  Internal  Look  90  included  PMiiot  miwile  play 
by  the  Army’s  I  Idi  Air  DefenM  Aitllleiy  Brigade,  attached  to  the  rapid-deploymem  US 
Army  XVUl  Airborne  Corps.  The  1 1th  Brigade's  part  in  the  exercise  involved  briermgs 
by  the  newly-installed  bri^ale  conmiender,  Col  JoKph  G.  Ganett,  III,  In  late  July  to  the 
Central  Command  and  ARCErTr  commanders  and  siafls  on  the  capabilities  of  his  brigade. 
Garrett  highlighted  the  deploymeiK  and  operational  potentlai  of  the  Patriot  air  defenie 
mlaaile  syuem.  (f>oc,Whirtwitid  War,  Draft  of  Jun  92.  US  Army  Center  of  Military 
History,  WasUngtoo,  DC,  p  403;  Bob  Woodward,  Tha  Commandtn  (New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1991),  pp  206-209;  Garrett  Intvw;  ‘Desert  Victory:  aoa  Protecu  Maneuver 
Farces  During  100  Hours  of  DESEST  storm’s  Ground  Campaign,”  1991  Air  Dtftnu 
ArtUUry  Ytarbook,  p  38;  U.S.  Nows  and  World  Rtpon,  18  Mw  91,  pp  34-3S.) 

*^(S/NI0  Brfg.  Lt  Gen  Horner  to  Gen  Schwarzkopf.  ’DPLAN  1002  Air  Operations,” 
Apr  90.  OWAPS  na-256. 

**Pbr  detailed  JPAcc  discuuions  tee  the  Command  and  Control  volume. 
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1U>k  15 

Planned  Aircraft  Beddown  -  April  1990 


Country  Location 

Country  Location 

[DELETED] 

[DELETED] 

Source:  (S)  Briefing.  ‘^OPLAN  1002  Air  Operations,”  Presented  by  Lt  Gen 
Homer  to  Oen  Schwarzkopf  at  MacDill  APB,  Apr  90.  in  preparation  for  Exercise 
Internal  Look*90.  owaps  na-2S6. 
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(simulated  exercise  D^-IS).  Important  insists  into  General  Homer’s 
concept  of  air  operations  in  Southwest  Asia  can  be  gained  by  examining 
this  guidanoe-tfae  first  specific  indications  of  an  eventual  air  campaign/^ 

General  Homer  envisioned  a  much  smaller  force  deployment  than 
either  eventually  torfic  i^ace.  [DELETED]^ 

To  employ  his  air  forces,  Homer  developed  a  prioritized  mission  list 
shown  in  Ihble  16.  The  types  of  miasions,  akaig  with  the  division  of 
effort  into  the  three  nuyor  areas  of  air  defense,  close  air  support,  and 
interdiction,  reflect  the  defensive  nature  of  OPLAN  1002-90  and  indicate 
Homer's  attitude,  at  least  during  the  summer  of  1990,  to  follow  more 
traditional  air  power  doctrine  as  expressed  in  OPLAN  1(X)2.^ 

Table  16 

Prioritized  USCENTAF  Missioii  List 
Exercise  Internal  Look  90 


1.  Defend  rear  areas,  maintain  air  superiority  over  battlefield  (major  effort) 

2.  Suppress  forward  deployed  enemy  air  defenses 

3.  Conduct  close  air  support  for  fnendly  troops  (major  effort) 

4.  Conduct  interdiction  to  delay  and  reduce  advancing  enemy  (major  effort) 

5.  Conduct  offensive  counterair  against  southern  airfields 

6.  Conduct  recon  of  enemy  rear,  command  and  control,  and  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication 


Source;  (S)  Ltr,  Col  Richard  B.  Bennett,  “Internal  Look  90  comuscentap  Air 
Guidance  Letter,”  24  Jul  90. 


*\S)  Lti,  Col  Richard  B.  Benneo,  USAF.  Dir  Combst  Plans  to  distro..  Subj:  "Internal 
Look  90  COMUSCENTAP  Air  Ouidance  Letter  ”  24  Jul  90.  owaps  na-I63. 

**($)  Ur,  Bennett.  Subj;  “Internal  Look  9U  COMUSCEm-AF  Air  Guidance  Letter."  24 
Jul  90.  OWAPS  NA-163. 

^(S)  Ltr,  Bennett,  Subj:  “Internal  Look  90  comuscentap  Air  Guidance  Letter."  24 
Jul  90,  OWAPS  na-163. 


As  the  exercise  progressed,  participants  identified  several  areas  that 
needed  further  examination  or  m^iflcattion  to  meet  anticipated  needs.  In 
addition  to  the  widely  accepted  and  (SNTC(M*identifi^  shortages  of 
precision  guided  munitions  and  naval  mine  countermeasure  vessels. 
Internal  Lotric  highlighted  other  problems  including  the  need  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  heavy  corps  prior  to  initiation  of  ground  operations  and  a  require¬ 
ment  for  a^itional  air  tanker  support  for  the  carrier  battle  groups.  Re¬ 
garding  deployment  of  units,  exeiciae  paiticipanta  ideotifled  p^lems 
caused  by  oplan  1002-90’s  inconqtlete  status.  This  problem  was  most 
acute  in  identifying  the  many  separate  small  and  generally  logistic  sup¬ 
port  units-ntore  so  than  the  large  wings,  divisions,  or  coips-needed  to 
support  a  significant  deployed  force.*  As  many  of  these  units  required 
access  to  reserve  service  components,  the  process  to  acquire  them  re¬ 
quired  political  decisions  by  die  President  on  mobilization.^' 

Another  proposal  resulting  from  Internal  Look  that  proved  vital 
during  subsequent  Operation  Desert  Storm  operations  was  the  suggestion 
to  change  a  major  portion  of  the  USMC  mission  in  the  Central  Command. 
Rather  than  deploy  forces  ashore.  Internal  Look  planners  proposed  that 
most  of  the  amphibious  force  should  be  kept  afloat  off  Kuwait  City  to 
hold  thousands  of  Iraqi  troops  in  place  defending  against  a  possible 
amphibious  assault.* 

In  retrospect,  while  the  defensive  contingency  plan  did  little  to 
prepare  the  U.S.  military  for  the  offensive  actions  talren  during  Operation 
De^  Storm,  planning  and  exercises  that  took  place  as  part  of  the  delib¬ 
erate  planning  cycle  formed  the  basis  for  initial  defensive  Desert  Shield 
operations  and  highlighted  difficulties  that  could,  and  did,  affect  actual 
contingency  operations.  The  chapters  that  follow  will  trace  the  evolution 
of  these  pre-crisis  deliberate  plans  and  exercises  as  centcom,  centaf, 
and  Air  Staff  planners  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Washington  incorporated  large 
portions  of  them  into  the  defensive  and  offensive  operation  plans  execut¬ 
ed  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 


*Do;,  WhirMnd  War,  Draft  of  Jun  92.  US  Army  Center  of  Military  Kletory, 
Washington.  DC,  p  8S.  owaps  na-304,  Task  Force  V  flies. 

*(S/NP)  Doc,  VsaNCCeifT.  Deurt  ShkU/Dturt  Storm,  Intemal  Look  90  After 
AetUm  Reporu.  IS  Jul  91,  OWAPS  na-9. 

*(S)  Notes,  Col  Bryan  A.  Suiheilaiid.  USA.  CEKIOOH  J-5,  handwritten  notes,  3  Oct 
90,  OWAPS  and  apkra  00881768.  reel  23630. 
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Iraq:  The  Road  to  War 


The  origiiu  of  the  Oulf  War  were  rooted  in  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Husaein's  regional  ambitions  and  the  economic  crisis  which  gripped  his 
country  in  the  wake  of  the  Iian-Iraq  War.  On  the  military  level,  Iraq 
attenqitBd  to  create  a  military  foundation  for  its  regional  ambitions 
through  a  mqjor  build*up  that  began  after  the  1973  Arab-Ismeli  war.  This 
effort  gained  momentum  during  the  Iran-lreq  War  and  included  the 
development  of  unconventional  (nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical)  weap¬ 
ons  and  ballistic  missiles,  the  creation  of  a  massive  1.25-million-nian 
military  and  the  dramatic  expansion  and  modernization  of  its  conventional 
ground,  air.  and  naval  forces,  and  an  extensive  hardening  program  to 
protect  the  country’s  political  and  military  leadership  and  key  military 
assets  from  nuclear  and  conventional  attacks. 

Iraq's  foreign  policy  under  Saddam  had  been  driven  by  an  unusual 
combination  of  aggressiveness  and  insecurity  which  was  largely  a 
function  of  Saddam’s  personality.'  While  the  Iran-Iraq  War  initially 
dampened  his  aggressive  instincts  and  spurred  him  to  seek  rapprochement 
with  rivak  and  former  enemies  once  the  war  was  over,  Saddam,  control¬ 
ling  the  largest  military  in  the  region,  soon  reverted  to  his  former  pattern 
of  aggression  and  paranoia.  This  factor,  as  well  as  Iraq’s  post-war  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  and  the  tremendous  power  asymmetries  between  Iraq  and  its 
neighbors  provided  the  background  to  the  Gulf  War. 

The  Iran-lraq  War  ended  dramatically  in  August  1988  after  a  series 
of  successful  Iraqi  offensives  against  I^'s  crumbling  military.  The 
regime-exhilarated  by  its  successes-portrayed  it  as  a  great  victory,  even 
though  Ayatollah  Khomeini  hod  not  been  removed,  the  Islamic  republic 
had  not  been  toppled,  Iraq  had  not  acquired  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf,  nor  had 
it  retained  oil-rich  areas  in  Iran.  Instead,  the  eight-year  conflict  had  cost 


'Seth  Carui,  "The  Oenie  Unleashed:  Iraq’s  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons 
Programs,"  (DC:  The  Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  Policy,  1989),  Policy  Paper 
Number  14,  p  4. 
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Ir^  420.000  casualties  (120,000  killed  and  300.000  wounded),  70.000 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  Iran,  and  a  generally  weary  and  demoralized 
military  and  civilian  population.  It  left  Iraq  saddled  with  a  debt  of  $80 
billion  and  a  reconstruction  bill  estimated  at  $320  billion.*  As  a  result. 
Iraq  suffered  from  growing  unemployment,  inflation,  and  a  declining 
standard  of  living  which  contribute  to  a  deterioration  in  economic  and 
social  conditions,  and  growing  domestic  unrest. 

Nonetheless,  Baghdad  continued  post-war  defense  outlays  at  wartime 
levels  ($12.9  billion  in  1990),  compounding  hardships  on  tire  population. 
The  inconclusive  outcome  to  the  war-the  failure  to  conclude  a  peace 
treaty  or  a  negotiated  settlement-meant  also  that  only  limited 
dem^ilization  could  occur,  since  the  situation  at  the  front  remained 
uncertain.  Difficulties  in  integrating  demobilized  soldiers  into  the  de¬ 
pressed  civilian  economy  and  the  resultant  threat  of  unrest  kept  Iraq  from 
releasing  more  nren  from  active  service. 

Following  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  Saddam  adopted  a  confrontational  stance 
towards  his  Arab  neighbors  and  Israel,  and  ab^oned  his  acconnodationist 
wartime  policies.  While  these  initiatives  did  not  appear  to  conform  to  any 
master  plan,  they  highlighted  a  new  regional  role  for  Iraq.  These  steps 
included  a  brutal  offensive  that  witnessed  Baghdad’s  use  of  poison  gas 
against  Kurdish  peshmerga  guerrillas  and  civilians  in  August  1988  to 
crush  the  Kurdish  opposition  and  punish  them  for  disloyalty  during  the 
war.  On  the  diplomatic  front,  Iraq  initiated  a  series  of  inconclusive 
contacts  with  Kuwait  in  August  and  December  1988,  and  February  1989, 
concerning  the  demarcation  of  the  border,  with  Iraq  denuuiding,  inter  alia, 
the  long-term  lease  of  Bubiyan  and  Watba  Islands;  Saddam  provided  arms 
to  Lebanese  Oeneral  Aoun  to  punish  Syria  for  its  support  for  Iran  during 
the  war.  He  also  broadened  military  cooperation  with  Jordan  to  bolster 
the  Hashemite  kingdom  and  secure  his  western  flank  while  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  rejuvenated  eastern  front  against  Israel.  Finally,  Saddam 
demanded  from  his  former  Arab  supporters  that  $35  billion  in  war-debts 
be  forgiven  and  for  an  additional  $30  billion  in  aid  from  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  oil-producing  stales.  If  the  monies  were  not  forthcoming,  Saddam 
warned  that  . .  if  they  don’t  give  it  to  me,  1  will  know  how  to  take  it.”* 


*Tbe  Independent  (London),  20  Jul  88. 

*Judldl  Miller  and  Laurie  Mylroie,  Saddam  Husuin  and  the  Critis  in  the  Gulf,  (New 
York:  Tlmea  Books,  1990),  p  12. 
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At  (be  same  time,  Baghdad's  behavior  towards  the  U.S.  and  Israel 
revealed  his  deep  sealed  insecurities.  In  a  series  of  speeches  in  February, 
MiQf,  and  July  1990,  Saddam  articulated  a  new  vision  of  the  international 
ordw  and  the  region.  As  a  result  of  the  decline  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
believed  tlie  U.S.  had  emerged  as  the  preeminent  superpower  and  would 
use  its  new  freedom  of  action  to  impose  its  will  on  die  Arabs  and  encour¬ 
age  Israel  to  embark  on  military  adventures.  Thus,  be  called  on  the 
Arabs  to  join  Iraq  to  challenge  the  U.S.  and  create  new  alliances  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Europe,  and  Japan  in  order  to  “And  a  new  balance.’’  This 
was  particularly  important,  since  the  Gulf  had  become  the  “most  impor¬ 
tant  spot  in  the  region  and  perhaps  the  whole  world’’  due  to  the  growing 
international  demand  for  oil.  Consequently,  he  demanded  that  the  U.S. 
terminate  its  naval  presence  in  the  Gulf,  called  on  the  Arabs  to  transfer 
funds  invested  in  the  U.S.  elsewhere,  and  threatened  to  use  oil  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  weapon.* 

In  response,  Iraq  attempted  to  strengthen  its  deterrent  capability 
against  Israel  and.  in  February  1989,  U.S.  intelligence  detected  construc¬ 
tion  of  fixed  ballistic  missile  launchers  in  the  western  part  of  the  country.^ 
His  fears  of  Israel  stemmed  in  part  from  Israel’s  nuclear  potential  as  well 
as  mentories  of  its  attack  on  his  Osirik  nuclear  reactor  in  June  1981 .  In 
the  spring  of  1990,  he  saw  international  criticism  of  both  his  efforts  to 
develop  strategic  weapons  and  Iraq’s  hurmui  rights  record  as  part  of  a 
U.S.-British-Israeli  conspiracy  to  prepare  international  opinion  for  another 
Israeli  attack  against  Iraqi  strategic  weapon  sites.*  Within  this  context, 
Iraq  announced  a  doctrine  of  deterrence  based  on  two  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples:  (1)  Iraq  would  respond  to  an  Israeli  nuclear  strike  with  a  chemical 
counterstrike  and  use  appropriate  means  to  respond  to  a  conventional 
attack^;  and  (2)  Iraq  would  assist  any  Arab  state  threatened  by  foreign 
aggression,  if  requested  to  do  so.' 


'iNA,  19  Feb  90;  Jordan  Televiiion,  24  Feb  90. 

*000,  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Guff  War,  p  16. 

*Radio  Baghdad,  16  Apr  90.  See  al»o  Radio  Baghdad,  2  Apr  90. 

^In  the  event  of  an  Israeli  nuclear  strike.  Saddam  had  authorized  commanders  of  air 
and  miwile  units  automatically  to  retaliate  with  chemical  weapons.  Radio  Baghdad,  16 
Apr  90. 

'Radio  Baghdad,  3  Jan  90,  2  Apr  90, 16  Apr  90,  and  28  May  90;  WA,  7  Apr  90,  17 
Apr  90,  19  Apr  90. 
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The  conflict  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  had  actually  begun  two 
decades  earlier,  when,  in  June  1961.  Iraq  refused  to  recognize  the  newly- 
independent  state  of  Kuwait  and  threatened  to  occupy  it.  Subsequently, 
Iraq  had  tried  to  secure  a  foothold  on  Bubiyan  and  Warba  islands  and  had 
attempted  to  renegotiate  their  common  border.  As  part  of  this  effort,  on 
sever^  occasions  Baghdad  created  border  incidents  in  an  effort  to  pres¬ 
sure  Kuwait  to  meet  its  terms.  These  efforts  yielded  no  substantive 
changes  and  tensions  persisted. 

A  second  set  of  negotiations  began  after  the  Iran-Iraq  War  but,  like 
its  predecessor,  was  incotkclusive.  In  April  1990,  Iraq  sent  a  confidential 
letter  to  Kuwait  accusing  it  of  territorial  encroachments,  and  in  July, 
tensions  reached  a  crisis  point  when  Iraq  publicly  accused  Kuwait  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  (uab)  of  economic  aggression  by  exceeding  their 
OPBC  quotas  and  driving  down  the  price  of  oil.  Saddam  likened  these 
policies  to  a  “poisoned  dagger*’  thrust  into  Iraq’s  back,  claiming  that  his 
Arab  brothers  had  cost  Iraq  $89  billion  in  income  between  1981-90,  and 
that  their  economic  policies  would  cost  him  an  additional  $14  billion  a 
year  as  long  as  they  continued.  He  accused  Kuwait  and  the  Uae  of 
“trying  to  destroy  the  Iraqi  economy  and  reduce  its  revenues.’’  Addition¬ 
ally,  he  charged  Kuwait  with  “the  gradual,  systenutic  advance  toward 
Iraqi  territory’’  by  setting  up  “military  establishments,  police  posts,  oil 
installations,  and  farms”  on  its  territory,  and  of  having  “stolen”  about 
$2.4  billion  worth  of  oil  from  the  Rumayla  oil  field  which  straddles  the 
border* 

It  was  these  allegations  that  led  to  the  1990  summer  crisis.  In  mid- 
July,  several  days  before  Iraq  leveled  these  accusations  against  Kuwait, 
Saddam  had  placed  the  Republican  Guard  on  alert  and  ordered  all  eight 
Republican  Guard  divisions  to  deploy  to  the  border,"*  suggesting  that  its 
campaign  against  Kuwait  and  the  UAE  was  part  of  a  contrived  crisis 
intended  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  On  24  July, 
Hussein  met  with  Egyptian  President  Husni  Mubarek  and  asked  him  to 
reassure  the  Kuwaitis  that  Iraq  would  do  nothing  until  they  had  time  to 
discuss  the  crisis  further.  But,  Saddam  warned,  if  a  solution  was  not 
forthcoming,  Iraq  would  take  action  rather  than  be  economically  stran- 


*Speech  by  Saddam  Huiiein,  Radio  Baghdad,  17  Jul  90,  and  letter  from  Foreign 
MinUler  Tariq  Aziz  to  the  Arab  League.  Radio  Baghdad,  18  Jul  90. 

"*(S/NF/WN)  Inrormation  Intelligence  Report,  hereafter  cited  as  IIR. 
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gled."  The  following  day,  25  July,  Saddam  requested  a  rare  meeting 
with  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  April  Glaspie,  apparently  to  sound  out  the 
U.S.  concerning  its  likely  response  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 

In  the  meantime,  Kuwait  and  the  UAB  sought  to  resolve  the  problem 
and  accepted  a  compromise  at  the  OPBC  meeting  on  26  July  by  agreeing 
to  higher  oil  prices  and  lower  production  qu<vis.  However,  these 
concessions  failed  to  placate  Saddam  and,  at  a ;  .  .g  in  Jeddah,  Saudi 

Arabia  on  31  July,  Iraqi  diplomats  submitted  new  demands:  (1)  that 
Kuwait  remit  $2.4  billion  for  oil  extracted  from  the  Rumayla  field  and 
cede  the  part  of  the  oil  field  within  ite  border;  (2)  cancel  its  $10  billion 
debt;  and  (3)  grant  Baghdad  access  to  Bubiyan  and  V/arba  islands.  These 
terms  ultimately  were  rejected  by  Kuwait,  and  the  talks  collapsed  after  a 
few  hours  with  Iraq  accusing  Kuwait  of  arrogance  and  intransigence. 

It  remains  unclear  when  Saddam  initiated  planning  for  the  invasion 
or  when  he  decided  to  invade  Kuwait.  Fragmentary  evidence  suggests 
that  his  planners  may  have  comntenced  their  efforts  as  early  as  January 
1990,  at^  the  actual  preparations  may  have  begun  in  May  1990.'^  The 
rapid  deployment  of  eight  Republican  Guard  divisions  with  120,000 
troops  arid  1,000  tanks  to  the  border  with  Kuwait  in  late  July  is  evidence 
of  a  certain  amount  of  prior  planning. 

Regardless,  on  2  August  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait.  It  was  this  combination 
of  Iraqi  military  power  and  financial  need,  and  Kuwaiti  wealth  and 
vulnerability  that  Baghdad  found  irresistible.  By  invading  Kuwait,  Iraq 
intended,  in  a  single  stroke,  to  establish  a  hegemonic  role  in  the  Gulf  and 
secure  the  mearu  to  fulfill  its  regional  ambitions  and  its  self-proclaimed 
historical  mission  as  the  leader  of  the  Arab  world.  Conquest  of  Kuwait 
woidd  put  it  in  control  of  $208  billico  in  Kuwaiti  financial  assets,  twenty 
percent  of  die  world's  proven  oil  P.;serves  and  permit  unimpeded  access 
to  the  Gulf.  Moat  Iraqit-who  looked  upon  Kuwaitis  with  contempt  and 
envy-supported  the  invasion.*'  Three  days  later,  Baghdad  announced  the 


"New  York  Times.  23  Sep  90. 

'^DELeTBO] 

’’Most  tenior  miltury  ofTicc"  ipooiied  the  invasion.  Noneihelesi,  Iheie  was  some 
oppositicn  wiihin  the  miiitary  to  t  -  vc.  According  to  preu  lepoiu,  ^iproxiniately 
120  oflioen.  indudinf  siik  |er.ir'sls  «uc  csecuted  after  cxprewing  oppoeition  to  the 
invasion.  AZ-STiiiaiJea,  9  Jan  91,  pp  !4'I5,  18. 
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mobilization  of  nearty  25  divisions  and  the  Populai  Army  to  reinforce  its 
forces  in  Kuwait  and  strsf^then  its  deterrent  posture.'* 

It  appears  that  Saddam  inietxled  to  rule  Kuwait  through  a  puppet 
goverafnant  installed  after  the  invation.  However,  in  response  to  the 
harsh  international  reaction  to  the  invasion,  on  8  August  he  announced 
the  “eternal'*  and  “irreversible"  annexation  of  Kuwait  and  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  as  Iraq’s  “19th  Province." Baghdad  commenced  the  “Iraqization" 
of  Kuwait's  state  institutions  and  population,  while  systematically  plun¬ 
dering  dte  country.  Iraqi  civilian  and  imlitaiy  intelligence  organizations 
and  Popular  Army  personnel  were  introduced  to  fulfill  inteinal  security 
duties.  Iraqis  and  Palestinians  were  resettled  in  Kuwait  Kuwaitis  were 
encouraged  to  leave,  Kuwait's  administration  was  reorganized  and  cities 
and  streets  renamed  to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  an  independent  identity. 
Likewise,  Baghdad  ordered  foreign  embassies  closed,  Iraqi  currency 
substituted  for  Kuwaiti  currency,  and  Iraqi  identity  cards,  licenses,  and 
personal  papers  issued  to  all  residents.  In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  equip¬ 
ment  belonging  to  the  Kuwaiti  armed  forces  was  removed  to  Iraq,  as  was 
about  $4  billion  in  gold  bars  and  foreign  currency  reserves  from  the 
central  bank,  50,000  cars,  the  country’s  eighteen-month  supply  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  consumer  goods,  and  valuables  from  shops  and  private  homes. 

While  Iraq  had  the  means  to  invade  Saudi  Arabia,  Saddam  apparently 
did  not  intend  to  do  so.  While  Saddam  had  prepared  the  Iraqi  people  for 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait  with  a  media  campaign  calculated  to  inflame 
passions  against  the  country  and  its  people,  he  conducted  no  such 
campaign  against  Saudi  Arabia.  While  his  planners  may  have  drawn  up 
plans  for  such  an  operation,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  Iraqi 
forces  had  rehearsed  them  or  were  prepared  for  such  a  contingency.'^ 

Early  in  the  crisis,  Saddam  announced  that  “if  (a)  war  breaks  out 
between  the  United  States  and  Iraq  ...  1  think  that  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  be  supeipower  number  one.  And  the  harm  that  will  be  inflicted 


'*INA,  2  Aug  90;  Radio  Baghdad,  S  Aug  90. 

'*Radto  Baghdad.  8  Aug  90. 

'^Bengio,  Iraq,  p  26. 

'^Gen  H.  Noniian  Schwankopf.  //  Doeat’f  Take  a  Hero,  (New  Yod:  Bantam  Books, 
1992),  pp3l3-3U.  331. 
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on  the  invaders  will  be  even  more  severe  than  what  they  experienced  in 
Vietnam,  and  Iraq  will  come  out  on  top.**'*  Within  this  context,  Saddam 
fashioned  a  political-diplomatic  strategy  calculated  to  fracture  and  under¬ 
mine  the  U.S.-led  coalition,  to  deter  the  coalition  from  going  to  war,  and 
undermine  or  circumvent  the  sanctions  which  had  been  imposed  after  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  His  military  strategy  complemented  his  political- 
diplomatic  strategy  focusing  on  concentrating  sufficieot  forces  in  the 
theater  to  deter  the  coalition  from  going  to  war.  or  producing  sufficient 
casualties  in  the  event  of  war  to  fracture  the  coalition. 

He  was  confident  that  Iraq’s  relative  strengths  and  the  coalition’s 
relative  weaknesses  preordained  a  favorable  outcome  fM*  Iraq.  Central 
was  his  assumption  that  the  U.S.  and  the  coalition  possessed  only  two 
options-a  long  artd  costly  war,  or  sanct:ons-and  that  the  coalition  would 
not  hold  together  long  enough  for  either  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
Iraq.  In  a  newspaper  interview  published  shortly  after  the  invasion, 
Saddam  stated  tlw  if  the  U.S.  attacked  Iraq  expecting  a  rapid  victory,  it 
would  be  proven  wrong,  since  a  war  would  continue  “for  some  time.’’ 
Iraq  had  fought  for  eight  years  against  Iran,  and  “if  need  be.’’  Saddam 
stat^,  it  could  fight  for  “three,  four,  or  five  or  six  more  years.’’  In  a 
protracted  war,  the  U.S.  would  be  unable  to  maintain  “its  level  of  su¬ 
premacy,*’  since  its  “international  position**  would  decline  as  the  war 
dragged  on  while  Iraq  “will  not  remain  alone  in  such  a  war”  due  to  the 
mobilization  of  popular  opinion  in  the  Arab  world.  Conversely,  if  the 
U.S.  chose  to  continue  sanctions,  Iraq  was  “prepared  ...  to  stand  this  for 
years.’*'*  Thus,  Saddam  believed  thtf  whether  the  U.S.  chooses  “war  or 
boycott,”  it  “will  lose."** 

Saddam  believed  that  the  possibility  of  death  and  destruction  on  a 
massive  scale  would  deter  the  U  S.  from  going  to  the  brink  as  he  and  his 
senior  government  spokesmen,  and  the  Iraqi  media  repeatedly  warned  that 
the  coming  war  would  be  long,  world-wide  in  scope,  artd  bloody.^'  If 
attacked  by  nuclear  WMpons,  he  promised  that  Iraq  would  retaliate  with 


"Radio  Ba«hdad.  30  Aug  90. 

'*Mi/i6w/.  19  Sep  90. 

^rom  Saddam’s  21  August  open  leder  to  Presideni  Bush.  Radio  Baghdad.  21  Aug 
91. 

*'Radio  Baghdad,  7  Jan  91 ;  ZVr  SpUgtl.  R  Oct  90. 
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chemical  weapons.  In  the  event  of  war.  he  would  attack  Israel,  launch 
terrorist  attadu  against  U.S.  interests  around  the  world,  use  foreign 
detainees,  as  human  shields  at  strategic  installations,  and  destroy  oil 
installations  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  elsewhere  in  the  region  leading  to 
economic  chaos  and  environmental  disaster.” 

Baghdad  had  clearly  undeiestimcted  the  depth  of  the  change  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  the  amount  of  support  he  could  expect  from  this 
quarter.  Saddam  also  may  have  reasoned  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
play  its  traditional  role  of  count^halance  to  the  U.S.,  persuading 
Washington  not  to  attack  Iraq  and,  if  ttecessary,  intervene  to  save  it  from 
defeat.  He  apparently  hoped  that  Moscow  would  ignore  the  saitctions  and 
continue  to  provide  military  assistance.  In  the  end,  the  Soviet  Union 
supported  the  UN  efforts  to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  abided  by  the 
sanctions.” 

Concurrently  Saddam  attempted  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
Arablalamic  world  by  portraying  Iraq  as  the  defender  of  the  Arabs  and 
Islam,  tbe  Palestinian  cause,  and  the  guardian  of  Arab  dignity  and  honor. 
Iraqi  propaganda  idealized  Iraqi  motivations,  wrapped  Iraqi  policies  in 
cloak  of  virtue,  and  employed  appeals  for  Arab  and  Islamic  solidarity 
(emphasizing  themes  suchasyrhndand  antvimperialism)  while  impugning 
the  motives  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies.  Saddam  expected  the  Anj>  world 
to  support  Iraq  against  what  he  perceived  as  illegitimate  and  weak 
governments.”  He  also  expected  that  Arab  troops  in  the  coalition  would 
not  fight  against  their  Iraqi  brethren,  tait  would  either  join  the  Iraqis  or 
break  and  run.  The  Iraqi  ambassador  to  Washington,  Muhammad  Sadiq 
al-Mashat,  stated  in  a  Dumber  interview  that  “It  is  an  illusion  if  anyone 
thinks  that  an  Egyptian  or  a  Syrian  or  a  Moroccan  will  fight  the  Iraqis. 


”|N.V.  18  Aug  90;  In  a  televiaion  interview  in  Uis  December.  Saddam  warned  that 
“if  aggreuion  were  to  take  place,  we  ahould  uiume  that  Uriel  haa  taken  part  in  it. 
Therefore,  without  aiklng  any  queations  we  will  strike  at  Uriel.  If  the  firal  strike  is  dealt 
to  Baghdad  or  the  front,  the  second  strike  will  target  Tel  Aviv.”  ina,  27  Dec  90.  See  also 
Radio  Baghdad,  23  Sep  90;  Jordan  Television,  9  Jan  91;  Radio  Baghdad,  23  Sep  90. 

”Nonnaa  Cigar,  “Iraq’s  Strategic  Mindset  and  the  Gulf  War:  Blueprint  for 
Defeat,”  Journal  of  Strategic  Studies.  Mar  92,  p  20. 

“/ftW.p  17. 


If  they  are  tbrced  oy  military  orders  to  fight,  then  there  will  be  mutinies 
and  revolts  against  their  lea^rs.”” 

V'nally,  Saddam  fostered  di-  'sions  betwurtn  the  U.S.,  Western  Europe. 
Japan,  and  other  members  of  the  coalition  through  diplomatic  initiatives, 
bilateral  dialogues,  and  the  selective  relearn  of  oetainees.  With  the  failure 
of  Iraq’s  effbtts  to  foiestali  the  emergeoce  of  a  U^.-ied  coalition. 
Saddam  tried  to  destabilixe  Egypt,  Saudi  And>ia.  and  other  hostile  Arab 
governments,  by  issuing  appeals  to  **1110  Arab  masses  and  all  Muslims” 
to  revolt  against  the  “oil  amirs  [sic]."^  Moreover,  he  accused  tlie  Saudis 
of  placifig  the  holy  places  under  ’foreign  protection”  and  allowing 
“infider’  troops  to  defile  them  with  "alcohol,  whores,  and  all  kinds  of 
heroin  and  narcotics,"  of  permitting  Israeli  aircraft  and  troops  into  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  of  permitting  coalition  troops  with  aids  to  introduce  the  virus 
into  the  region.^ 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  establish  a  diplomatic  fail-back  position  and 
project  an  image  of  flexibility.  Iraqi  officials  flowed  a  number  of  private 
proposals  fo.’’  a  dqtlomatic  solution  involving  a  partial  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  that  vt  ouid  &ill  leave  Iraq  in  control  of  the  Rumayla  oil  fields  and 
Bubiyan  and  Wsrba  bluisie.  According  to  Jordan’s  King  Hussein, 
Saddiun  told  him  after  the.  invasion  that  he  had  decided  to  seize  all  of 
Kuwait,  instead  of  the  pun  of  territory  long  in  dispute,  because  he 
expected  the  United  States  to  defend  the  sheikhdom  with  force  and  be¬ 
lieved  he  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  miliuuily  and  politically  if  he 
could  eventually  withdraw  to  a  point  that  left  Iraq  with  the  disputed 
territory  only.**  These  efforts  may  have  also  been  intended  to  delay 
military  action  and  split  the  coalition. 

In  the  event  war  came,  Saddam  believed  he  could  defeat  or  inflict 
heavy  losses  on  the  U.S.  and  the  coalition  and  emerge  from  the  war  with 
most  of  his  military  capabilities  intact.  This  would  ensure  the  survival 
of  his  regime  and  he  would  be  in  a  strong  position  to  dominate  the  re- 


^Jordan  Times,  31  Dec  90. 

**Radio  Baghdad,  10  Aug  90. 

**Radio  Baghdad,  20  and  23  Aug  90;  INA,  23  Aug  90. 

^*The  Jordan  Times,  17  Oci  90.  For  addiUonal  deiaiia  concerning  Iraqi  hinU  cf 
flexibility,  see  PBIS  Trend*.  31  Oct  90,  pp  2-3;  fbis  Trends,  2$  Nov  90,  pp  3-6. 
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gioo.  Thus,  his  military  strategy  hinged  on  ensuring  his  own  survival 
white  creating  a  credible  defense  that  would  deter  the  U.S.  or.  if  deter¬ 
rence  failed,  lead  to  a  protracted  ground  war.  Saddam  claimed  that  as 
such  a  war  dragged  on.  U.S.  resolve  would  wane  as  their  casualties 
mounted  and  that  the  coalition  would  fracture  as  more  countries  (particu¬ 
larly  the  Arab  and  Islamic  countries)  rallied  to  his  side.  Ihese  factors. 
Saddam  believed,  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  diplomatic  settlement 
on  his  terms.” 

In  a  February  1990  speech  to  the  Arab  Cooperation  Council,  Hussein 
stated  that  **all  strong  men  have  their  Achilles’  heel”  and  that  “the  United 
States  has  been  defeated  in  some  combat  arenas”  despite  ”all  the  forces 
it  possesses”  and  has  shown  signs  of  “fatigue,  frustration,  and  hesitation 
when  committing  aggression.”  Thus,  the  United  States  “departed 
LebarKMi  immediately  when  some  Marines  were  killed”  while  the  “whole 
U.S.  administration  would  have  been  called  into  question”  had  the  forces 
that  took  Panama  “continued  to  be  engaged”  by  the  Panamanian  armed 
forces.”  And.  in  a  subsequent  interview  with  German  television,  Saddam 
stated  that  “We  are  sure  that  if  President  Bush  pushes  things  toward 
war  . . .  once  5,000  of  his  troops  die,  he  will  not  be  able  to  continue  the 
war.”*' 

This  was  particularly  important,  since  the  Iraqis  believed  that  their 
experience  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
national  will  and  morale  on  the  outcome  of  wars.”  In  assessing  U.S.  and 
Iraqi  military  capabilities,  Saddam  believed  that  Iraq’s  experience  in  its 
war  with  Iran  aitd  his  own  reading  of  history,  proved  that  ground  forces 
comprised  the  branch  of  decision  in  warfare.  It  followed  that  the  air 
force  was  not  decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  Iraq-with  1 .2  million  men 
under  arms,  66  divisions,  5,800  tanks,  5,100  infantry  fighting  vehicles, 
and  3,800  artillery  pieces-had  one  of  the  largest  armies  in  the  world,  one 
that  was  experience  and  battle-tested.  Saddam  believed  that  the  army 
would  be  able  to  expand  to  meet  any  new  coalition  deployments  and,  as 


”See  the  Iniervicw  wiih  Saddam  in  the  Turkiih  paper,  MiUfyei,  20  Sep  90,  cited 
previously. 

^Jordan  Television.  24  Feb  90. 

*'mA.  22  Dec  90. 

^Al~J>imhuHyya,  2  Nov  90,  p  3,  in  Cigar,  p  15. 


a  result,  the  coalition  would  not  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  sufficient  ground 
combat  power  to  achieve  its  objectives  ”  For  example,  in  an  interview 
in  the  early  phase  of  the  crisis,  he  explained  diat: 

The  United  States  depends  on  the  air  force.  The  sir  force  has  never 
decided  a  war  in  the  history  of  wars.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
between  us  and  Iran,  the  Iru'ans  had  an  edge  in  the  air.  They  had 
approximately  600  aircraA,  all  U.S.>made  and  whose  pilots  received 
training  in  the  United  States.  They  flew  to  Baghdad  like  black  clouds, 
but  they  did  not  determine  the  ouUMine  of  the  baule.  In  later  years,  our 
air  force  gained  supremacy,  and  yet  it  was  not  our  air  force  that  settled 
the  war.  The  Unit^  States  may  be  able  to  destroy  cities,  factories  and 
to  kill,  but  it  will  not  be  able  to  decide  the  war  with  the  air  force.^ 


Saddam  and  his  generals  did  expect  that  a  short  (several  days)  air 
campaign  would  precede  the  ground  campaign.  They  expected  that  Iraqi 
air  defenses  and  passive  defensive  measures  (hardening  high  value  tar- 
gets,  dispersed  and  dug*in  forces,  and  hiding  mobile  assets)  would  protect 
his  ground  and  air  forces  and  missiles  from  coalition  air  power."  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  expressed  great  confidence  in  the  survivability  of  his  mobile 
missile  force,  asserting  in  April  that  “if  (Israel)  strike(s)  one  missile  base, 
what  will  that  mean?  Is  it  the  only  base  we  have  built?  Our  missiles  are 
mobile.  Today  you  see  them  in  Baghdad,  tomorrow  in  Mosul,  and  the 
next  day  you  launch  them  from  Basra  al-Sutaymaniyah,  or  al-Qadisiyah 
govemorate.  We  can  launch  missiles  every  hour  and  from  different  plac¬ 
es.  Pbr  each  base  they  hit  or  destroy  on  the  ground,  we  will  manufacture 
and  build  another  one.”"  They  believed  that  coalition  air  power  and  high 
technology  weaponry  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  harsh  desert 
climate,  and  that  clouds,  smoke,  and  dust  would  obscure  observation  of 
the  battlefield,  hindering  the  location  and  identification  of  targets,  and 
degrading  the  performance  of  complex  weapons  systems.^^  This  added 


^hudio  Baghdad.  19  Nov  90. 

"Radio  Baghdad.  30  Aug  90. 

Col  Sergey  Bezlyudnyy,  "I  Taught  Saddam’s  Ace>  to  Ry,”  Komaomobkaya 
Pravda,  23  Feb  91,  p  3.  Sawt  at-Sha’b,  12  Jan  91.  p  15.  quoted  In  Cigar,  p  18;  INA.  19 
Apr  90. 

"iNA,  19  Apr  90. 

"Sowr  al-Sha’b,  12  Jan  91,  quoted  in  Cigar,  p  19. 
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to  his  belief  that  the  coalition  would  not  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  iu 
technological  advantages  (particularly  with  regard  to  Are  support  and 
electronic  warfare)  during  a  ground  can^wgn,  while  Iraqi  “experience, 
readiness  to  sacriflce.  and  morale”  would  prove  the  decisive  factor  in 
detenpining  the  outcome  of  a  war  with  the  U.S.-led  coalition.” 

The  Iraqi  build-up  and  mobilization  that  preceded  the  war  was 
intended  as  an  all-out  effort  to  held  the  largest  possible  force  in  the 
Kuwaiti  theater  while  retaining  the  smallest  force  necessary  to  maintain 
security  tit  home.  Prior  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  Iraq’s  ground  forces 
consisted  of  eight  corps  with  forty-six  standing  divisions.  Following  the 
invasion.  Saddam’s  generals  fielded  an  additional  twenty-five  divisions, 
including  four  rtew  Republican  Guard  infantry  divisions,  two  new  regular 
armored  divisions,  and  more  than  twenty  new  and  reserve  regular  infantry 
divisions.”  In  addition,  they  reactivate  the  Popular  Army,  with  nearly 
five  million  people  (rruiinly  teenagers  and  men  over  forty)  volunteering 
to  serve  to  fulfill  occupation  duties  in  Kuwait  aitd  provide  rear  area 
security  at  home.  In  addition,  the  military  command  distributed  arms  to 
Ba’ath  Party  members.^  Even  the  pro-regime  Kurdish  militias  (originally 
formed  during  the  war  with  Iran)  were  reactivated  to  help  secure  the 
home  front.*' 

Baghdad  took  other  steps  to  increase  its  readiness.  In  August,  Iraq 
dispersed  its  inventory  of  Al-Hussein  missiles  from  the  central  missile 
support  facility  at  Ihji  to  deployment  areas  in  western  and  southern  Iraq 
as  a  defensive  measure  and  to  ready  them  for  possible  retaliatory  strikes. 
[DFXETED]**  In  addition,  the  army  transferred  chemical  munitions  to  air 
bases  and  storage  bunkers  in  southern  Iraq,  and  established  several 
decontamination  facilities.  The  chemical  munitions  were  subsequently 
withdrawn  shortly  before  the  war,  possibly  in  response  to  retaliatory 


^Al’Juitihuiiyya,  2  Nov  90.  cited  in  Cigar,  p  IS. 

”lNA.  2  Aug  90;  Voice  of  the  Mauei.  2  Aug  90;  Radio  Baghdad.  3  Aug  90;  ina. 
23  Aug  90. 

^'’Baghdad  Television,  23  Aug  90;  Radio  Belgrade,  6  Aug  90. 

*'Radio  Amman.  28  Dec  90. 

"IDELETEDI 
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threats  by  western  political  and  military  leaders/^  The  regime  also  used 
the  prolonged  build-up  period  prior  to  the  war  to  evacuate  critical 
equipment  from  its  unconventional  weapon  production  facilities,  as  well 
as  missiles,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  from  storage  facilities 
which  it  anticipated  would  be  hit  by  coalition  bombing.^  In  October, 
Saddam  replac^  Chief  of  Staff  Lt.  Qen.  Nizar  'Abd  al-Karim  al-Khazraji 
(a  political  appointment)  with  Lt.  Gen.  Hussein  Rashid  Muhammad  al- 
Tikriti,  one  of  Iraq's  most  outstanding  soldiers.  In  December  he  replaced 
Defense  Minister  General  ‘Abd  al-Jabber  Shanshal,  another  political 
officer,  with  Lt.  Gen.  Sa'di  T\i'ma  'Abbas  al-Jabburi.  an  experienced  and 
capable  commander. 

President  Bush's  decision  on  8  November  to  deploy  the  Vn  U.S. 
Corps  and  additional  air  and  naval  forces  proved  a  turning  point  in  the 
Iraqi  mobilization,  causing  Saddam  to  alter  his  assessment  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  war.  In  his  view,  deployment  of  the  VII  Corps  to  the  region 
“will  make  it  easier  [for  the  U.S.]  to  push  things  toward  war,  not  peace" 
and  raised  the  chances  of  war  to  “50-S0.”*^  As  a  result,  on  19  November, 
Baghdad  announced  that  it  would  send  another  250,000  troops  (including 
1  SO,(X)0  draftees  and  reservists,  60,(X)0  farmers  previously  exempted  from 
service  to  participate  in  the  winter  harvest-especially  important  consider¬ 
ing  international  sanctions)  and  seven  divisions  to  the  theater.  The 
Armed  Forces  General  Command  concluded  that  as  a  result  of  these 
mobilizations,  the  U.S.  would  need  three  million  men  to  attain  the  neces¬ 
sary  three  to  one  force  ratio  to  achieve  its  objectives.  The  Iraqis  saw  the 
new  U.S.  deployment  as  proof  of  the  success  of  their  previous  mobiliza¬ 
tion  efforts.  An  Iraqi  general,  writing  in  mid-November,  stated  that  the 
U.S.  “would  have  started  shooting"  already  if  not  for  the  Iraqi  “counter¬ 
measures"  which  have  “rendered  the  chances  of  (U.S.)  success  .  .  .  less 
likely."  Moreover,  he  continued,  the  “fresh  (U.S.)  reinforcements  rushed 
to  the  area  will  fail  to  be  of  any  significant  effect"  since  Iraq  enjoys  a 


^^Remarkt  of  Maj  Karen  Jenten  (usA),  UN  Special  Commiuion  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapon*  Inspector,  Non-Proliferation  Breakfast  Group  Pres*  Luncheon,  19 
Aug  92. 

^Statement  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Repie- 
sentativea  Armed  Services  Committee  Defense  Policy  Panel,  27  Mar  92;  Sutement  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  before  the  U.S.  House  of  ReprescnUlives  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  8  May  92. 

^*lntvws  with  Saddam  carried  by  INA,  17  Nov  90,  and  Paris  TV,  2  Dec  90. 
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number  of  advantages,  including  “the  element  of  surprise  ...  the  edge  in 
land  forces  in  terms  of  numbers,  equipment . . .  field  experience  .  .  .  (and 
the)  ability  to  transfer  the  field  of  battle  beyond  the  immediate  theater  of 
operations.”**  Saddam  was  confident  that  dte  250,000  troops  to  be  added 
to  those  already  in  the  theater  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  troops  with 
“more  than  a  decade  of  fighting  experience”  would  more  than  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  additional  100,000  U.S.  troops  to  be  deployed  in  the  region.*'' 

The  actual  number  of  troops  added  by  these  mobilizations  probably 
fell  far  short  of  this  number,  however,  as  many  reservists  and  conscripts 
failed  to  report  for  duty.  Moreover,  nearly  all  of  the  divisions  organized 
during  this  period  were  low-grade  formations  that  lacked  personnel, 
equipment,  and  spares.  For  instance,  the  27th  Infantry  Division,  deployed 
to  the  theater  in  late  November  with  about  seventy-five  percent  of  its 
authorized  strength.  The  armed  forces  subsequently  called  up  an 
additional  37,000  men  to  bring  the  27th  and  other  infantry  units  like  it  up 
to  ninety  percent  of  their  authorized  strength.  However,  only  S,(X)0  men 
repotted  for  duty  in  response  to  this  call-up.  The  27th,  which  had 
requested  augmentees,  received  none.** 

To  protect  his  ability  to  direct  his  military,  Saddam  relied  on  an 
elaborate  system  devised  to  protect  him  against  coups.  Saddam  used  a 
variety  of  sites  as  work-places  and  residences,  including  underground 
bunkers  in  the  Baghdad  area,  various  government  buildings,  palaces, 
private  residences,  two  dozen  mobile  command  vehicles  (modified 
civilian  recreation  vehicles)  and  even  mosques  in  order  to  complicate 
efforts  to  locate  him.**  His  whereabouts  and  movements  were  routinely 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  and  he  moved  frequently,  rarely  remaining  in  one 
place  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  relying  on  false  convoys  and  look-alikes 
to  confuse  potential  coup-makers  or  assassins.  Moreover,  he  exercised 


**Baghdad  Radio,  19  Nov  90.  StafT  MaJ  G«n  Mundhir  ‘Abd-al-Rahman  Ibrahim, 
“The  American  Decision  and  the  Crisis  of  War  or  No  War,"  Al-Qadisiyah,  17  Nov  90, 
P3. 

*'lNA.  22  Nov  90. 

**(DELETED1 

**For  Instance,  Soviet  envoy  Y.  A.  Primakov  reltted  in  a  post-war  interview  that  a 
wartime  meeting  he  had  with  Saddam  and  the  Ba'aih  leadership  in  Baghdad  was.  to  his 
surprise,  held  in  a  private  residence,  and  not  a  government  facility.  Uteratumaya  Gazeta, 
27  Peb9l.p4. 
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command  and  control  of  the  military  through  a  sophisticated,  redundant, 
and  secure  system  of  communication  that  had  proved  its  reliability  and 
efficiency  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War  when  Saddam  came  to  rely  heavily 
on  face>to>face  meetings  [DELETED]  and  also  used  messengers  to 
communicate  with  his  generals.”  Saddam’s  preference  for  face-to-face 
meetings  probably  also  stemmed  from  a  desire  to  moie  directly  influence 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  to  control  and  intimidate  his  generals  through 
his  personal  presence. 

By  December,  and  probably  several  months  earlier,  Iraq  ceased 
operations  at  facilities  involved  in  unconventional  weapon  and  ballistic 
missile  production  and  development.  The  regime  removed  and  dispersed 
critical  equipment  and  materids,  as  well  as  stocks  of  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons,  to  ensure  that  damage  to  its  weapon  production  capabili¬ 
ties  would  be  minimized  and  it  could  emerge  from  the  war  with  at  least 
some  of  its  unconventional  military  capabilities  intact.^'  Finally,  in  De¬ 
cember,  Iraq  stepped  up  civil  defense  preparations  and  exercises  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  elsewhere,  including  an  evacuation  exercise  involving  1 .5  of  the 
4  million  residents  of  the  capital  and  published  instructions  on  nuclear 
and  chemical  defense  in  order  to  shore  up  popular  support  for  the  regime 
and  prepare  the  people  for  war.” 

Saddam  took  measures  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  air  force,  which 
he  viewed  as  Iraq’s  strategic  deterrent  arm.  He  apparently  believed  that 
if  necessary,  his  air  force  could  ride  out  the  war  in  their  hardened 
shelters,  which  Soviet  advisors  had  told  him  were  invulnerable  to 
conventional  weapons,  “even  superaccurate  ones.’’”  In  addition,  Iraq 
dispersed  a  number  of  military  transport  and  civilian  aircraft  to  several 
neighboring  countries  prior  to  the  onset  of  hostilities.”  According  to  an 
article  that  appeared  after  the  war  in  the  armed  forces  daily  newspaper, 
Al-Qadisiyah,  Iraq  struck  an  agreement  with  Iran  in  early  January  1991 


“(DELETED) 

^'Radio  Cairo,  25  Oct  90. 

*^Radio  Baghdad,  19  Dec  90;  Al-'lraq,  20  Dec  90,  p  10;  Radio  Baghdad,  22  Dec  90; 
Radio  Monte  Carlo,  22  Dec  90;  Radio  Baghdad,  24  Dec  90;  Al-'lraq,  31  Dec  90,  p  10. 

*’Sergey  Bezlyudnyy,  "1  Taught  Saddam’s  Aces  to  Fly,"  Konuomotskaya  Pravda, 
23  Feb  91,  p  3. 
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to  allow  Baghdad  to  send  military  and  civilian  transport  aircraft  there,  for 
safekeeping,  during  the  war.  [DELETED]** 

Iraqi  air  and  air  defense  planners  operated  on  the  assumption  that 
while  its  air  force  could  not  contest  co^ition  control  of  the  skies,  its 
ground'based  air  defenses  could  neutralize  or  degrade  the  coalition’s 
effectiveness.  While  ground-based  air  defenses  would  provide  point 
defense  of  vital  civilian  and  military  targets,  the  air  force  would  conduct 
hit  and  run  or  suicide  operations  against  high  value  targets  such  as 
AWACS  aircraft  and  large  naval  vessels  in  the  Gulf,  and  attempt  to  pick 
off  straggling  coalition  aircraft.** 

Finally,  Saddam’s  planners  took  great  pains  to  ensure  the  Republican 
Guard  and  heavy  regular  army  divisions  which  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  army  would  survive  a  coalition  attack.  Vehicles  were  deeply  dug-in 
and  camouflaged,  while  formations  were  widely  dispersed  to  reduce  their 
vulnerability  to  air  attack.*^  Vehicle  and  weapon  crews  constructed 
personnel  bunkers  nearby  where  they  could  sleep  and  spend  their  free 
time.  It  was  expected  that  these  measures  would  signiflcantly  degrade  the 
effectiveness  of  coalition  air  attacks. 

Units  were  expected  to  observe  strict  operations  security.  Saddam, 
in  a  meeting  with  his  commanders  in  early  January,  exhorted  them  to 
establish  both  primary  and  alternate  headquarters,  to  camouflage  vehicles, 
change  vehicle  bumper  numbers  from  time  to  time,  and  remove  all  signs 
indicating  unit  locations,**  and  to  move  their  units  frequently  to 
complicate  detection  by  reconnaissance  satellites.  In  addition,  the  military 
command  enforced  strict  communication  security  procedures,  to  include 
severe  punishment  (death  or  imprisonment)  for  violations  of  radio  disci¬ 
pline.** 

Saddam  played  a  major  role  in  the  formulation  of  war  plans  and  held 
several  meetings  with  members  of  the  general  staff,  as  well  as  corps  and 
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division  commanders  in  the  theater,  to  discuss  his  concept  of  the  war 
plan.*"  Many  of  his  commanders  did  not  seriously  believe  that  Saddam 
would  lead  Iraq  to  war  and  felt  that  he  would  withdraw  from  Kuwait  at 
the  last  moment.  One  saw  the  systematic  looting  of  Kuwait  as  evidence 
that  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  just  a  raid  and  an  indication  that  Iraq 
would  eventually  withdraw.*'  Regardless,  commanders  were  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  detailed  planning  guidance.  Corps  commanders  provided 
division  commanders  with  only  genera]  mission-type  orders  (such  as 
“defend  in  sector”)  and  very  little  additional  guidance.**  Most  detailed 
planning  occurred  at  the  division  level  and  below,  with  very  little 
coordination  between  echelons  or  adjacent  units.** 

A  problem  for  Saddam  and  his  commanders  was  the  lack  of  detailed 
information  about  coalition  intentions  and  capabilities  necessary  for 
detailed  planning.  Although  Iraq  had  archival  SPOT  satellite  imagery,  it 
was  prot»bly  unable  to  acquire  much  current  imagery  due  to  sanctions. 
Iraq's  prewar  collection  effort  included  a  small  number  of  aerial  elec¬ 
tronic  intelligence  and  photographic  reconnaissance  platforms,  ground 
reconnaissance  patrols,  and  the  use  of  bedouin  as  human  intelligence 
sources,  although  these  efforts  failed  to  yield  significant  information  to 
assist  planning.  Moreover,  whatever  information  was  available  to  the 
Gener^  Staff  was  not  shared  with  tactical  commanders.  Each  corps 
disseminated  a  general  daily  situation  report  but  provided  little  else  in  the 
way  of  detailed  intelligence,  and  division  commanders  likewise  rarely 
shared  information  with  their  subordinates.**  Many  commanders  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  forced  to  rely  on  the  BBC.  Voice  Of  America,  or 
Radio  Monte  Cvlo  for  coalition  order  of  battle  information  and  situation 
updates.**  They  were  unable  to  test  their  assumptions  concerning  coali¬ 
tion  intentions  and  capabilities  before  the  war  or  develop  a  realistic 


*"Cafyle  Muq>t>y.  "Pspera  Left  in  Kuwait  Offer  Climpie  of  Iraqi  Occupiers."  Thf 
Washington  Post,  6  Oct  91,  p  A30. 

"'Patrick  G}ckbum,  "Lower  Death  Toll  Helped  Saddam,”  The  Independent  (UK),  5 
Feb  92,  p  II.  Vem  LiebI,  "The  View  from  the  Other  Side  of  the  Hill,”  Command 
Magazine,  Nov-Dcc  1991,  p  33. 
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defensive  plan  based  on  a  correct  assessment  of  coalition  capabilities  and 
the  range  of  options  available  to  them. 

Finally,  Saddam  suffered  from  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the 
capabilities  of  his  own  forces.  Commanders  frequently  misieported  the 
condition  of  their  units-particularly  readiness  and  maintenance  problems, 
low  morale,  and  widespread  desertion-for  fear  of  retribution.^^  This 
problem  was  compound^  by  the  considerable  resources,  time,  and  effort 
absorbed  by  defensive  military  construction  projects  in  the  theater.  The 
construction  of  defenses  absorbed  considerable  resources,  dme,  and  effort. 
Iraqi  defenses  in  theater  consisted  of  defensive  belts  along  the  border  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  as  well  as  reinforced  and  camouflaged  fighting  positions, 
and  dispersal  revetments  and  personnel  bunkers  located  in  depth  through¬ 
out  the  theater. 

The  quality  of  the  engineer  effort  varied  dramatically  within  the 
theater.  Defensive  works  built  for  the  Republican  Guard  and  some  of  the 
better  regular  armored  and  mechanized  divisions  were  well  executed  and 
offered  good  cover  and  concealment  in  deep,  and  well  laid-out,  equipped 
bunkers.”  Conversely,  many  constructed  for  the  lower  grade  armored  and 
mechanized  units  and  front-line  infantry  units  lacked  adequate  resources 
or  time  to  prepare,  and  consequently  their  defensive  works  were  not 
constructed  in  accordance  v.'ith  doctrinal  standards.” 

Since  many  units  lacked  adequate  engineer  support,  defensive 
preparations  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  prevented  many  units 
from  either  conducting  training  and  other  activities  necessary  to  maintain 
combat  readiness  prior  to  the  war  or  from  digging-in  properly.”  As  a 
result,  many  of  the  units  lacked  adequate  cover  and  concealment  when 
the  air  campaign  began.™  When  the  air  campaign  began,  two  battalions 
of  one  Iraqi  brigade  were  completely  exposed,  while  one  battalion  was 
dug-in  to  a  depth  of  less  than  one  meter.  In  a  humorous  aside,  the  men 
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in  one  unit  hoped  for  a  B*S2  strike  in  their  proximity  so  that  they  could 
shelter  their  exposed  vehicles  in  the  resulting  bomb  craters.^' 

Along  the  border  with  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Iraqi  front-line  defenses 
consisted  of  two  linear  belts  of  brigade-size  fighting  positions  with  posi¬ 
tions  for  tanks,  artillery,  and  infantry,  reinforced  by  mine  fields  and 
obstacles,  including  lire  trenches,  tank  ditches  and  berms,  and  barbed 
wire.”  While  the  plan  was  well  conceived,  it  was  poorly  implemented  ” 
Many  positions  were  poorly  designed  and  constructed  and  lacked  mutual 
support,  with  gaps  along  sector  boundaries,  and  obstacles  were  often  not 
coveted  by  fire.^*  Defenses  in  some  areas,  moreover,  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed-alternate  fighting  positions  and  trenches  filled  up  with  sand  while 
some  mine  fields  had  been  exposed  by  the  wind  and  the  mines  could  be 
seen  by  air  and  ground  forces.”  Units  defending  the  coast  were  deployed 
in  lightly  reinforced  buildings  and  trenches  which  overlooked  obstacles, 
including  mine  fields,  hedgehogs,  stakes,  concertina,  attd  booby-traps, 
arrayed  on  the  beach  and  beyond  the  water  line,  as  well  as  offshore  mine 
fields.  Shore  based  defenses  were  reinforced  by  Silkworm  missiles, 
tanks,  artillery,  and  naval  commando  forces.” 

Hie  Iraqis  made  extensive  logistical  preparations  before  the  war  to 
support  the  defense  of  Kuwait,  creating  an  impressive  logistical 
infrastructure  in  the  theater.  In  addition  to  several  major  permanent  OHQ 
(theater)  level  supply  depots  in  southern  Iraq,  numerous  corps  and  divi¬ 
sion  level  supply  depots  were  established  in  central  Kuwait  that  contained 
sufficient  ammunition,  food,  water,  POL,  and  spares  to  support  sustained 
combat.”  In  addition,  Iraqi  engineers  built  more  than  2,000  kilometers 
of  roads  in  Kuwait,  a  ISO-kilometer  railroad  spur-line  to  connect  Kuwait 
city  with  the  Iraqi  national  railroad,  and  installed  a  100-kilometer  water 
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pipeline  connecting  southern  Iraq  with  Kuwait.’*  l>ese  theater-level 
stocks  were  supplemented  by  unit-level  stocks  (down  to  company  level) 
of  food,  water,  and  ammunition,  which  in  most  units  were  sufficient  for 
between  10-30  days  of  combat.” 

The  Republican  Guard  enjoyed  priority  logistic  support,  followed  by 
the  tegular  heavy  armored  and  mechanized  divisions,  and  finally  the 
regular  infantry  divisions  at  the  front.'^’  The  fact  that  Iraqi  planners 
organized  their  theater  logistical  structure  around  major  theater  depots 
located  in  southern  Iraq,  that  they  did  not  establish  larger  depots  ir. 
Kuwait,  and  that  they  did  not  protect  the  main  supply  route  in  the  theater 
with  air  defense  assets  indicate  that  the  military  command  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  that  coalition  aerial  interdiction  would  significantly  degrade  their 
logistical  effort.  Despite  these  preparations,  the  long  distance  between 
deployed  divisions  and  their  respective  depote  resulted  in  the  attrition  of 
wheeled  transports  even  before  the  war  began." 

By  January  1991,  Iraq  had  eleven  corps  or  corps-level  headquarters 
and  sixty-six  divisions,  eight  corps  or  corps-level  headquarters  and 
elements  of  fifty-one  divisions  (including  Republican  Guard  units),*’  all 
of  its  regular  armored  and  mechanized  divisions,  and  a  large  number  of 
infantry  divisions,  in  the  Kuwaiti  theater.  The  build-up  occurred  in  two 
major  surges.  From  August  to  September,  with  the  arrival  of  lead 
^.laments  of  the  U.S.  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq  commit- 
tta  a  large  number  of  active  units  to  the  Kuwaiti  theater,  including  the 
Republican  Guard  divisions,  nearly  all  of  its  heavy  armored  and  mecha¬ 
nized  divisions,  and  its  best  infantry  divisions,  which  were  later  joined  by 
a  mvnbcr  of  newly  mobilized  reserve  divisions.  They  also  ordered  two 
majci  crJi-ups  of  military  retirees  and  reservists  during  this  period.  In 
additiot.,  a  number  of  foreign  Arab  workers  and  students  were  impressed 
into  milivaj  y  service  (a  practice  from  the  war  with  Iran),  while  the  regime 
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announced  a  general  amnesty  in  August  for  prisoners  and  detainees  in  an 
efToit  to  increase  available  manpower  and  to  consolidate  domestic  support 
for  the  regime.  These  Iraqi  forces  deployed  primarily  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  Kuwait-the  expected  focus  of  a  possibly  coalition  attack.  From 
November  to  December,  following  the  U.S.  decision  to  deploy  the  Vn 
Corps,  Iraq  conducted  four  additional  call-ups  and  newly  mobilized  and 
formed  infantry  divisions  were  deployed  to  fill  gaps  along  the  border  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  extend  the  western  flank  of  its  defenses. 

Knowing  that  a  stated  coalition  objective  was  the  liberation  of  Kuwait 
City,  Iraqi  strategists  focused  on  its  defense.  They  assumed  that  the  main 
effort  would  likely  consist  of  an  assault  through  Khafji  along  the  coastal 
road  in  the  east,  with  supporting  efforts,  including  a  thrust  from  the  west 
up  the  Wadi  al-Batin  tov^uds  Kuwait  City,  and  an  amphibious  assault  near 
l6iwait  city  in  the  east*’  Iraqi  forces  were  deployed  to  support  an  attrition 
strategy  intended  to  maximize  coalition  casualties.  The  first  line  of  defense 
consisted  of  two  obstacle  bells  behind  which  were  deployed  a  large  number 
of  infBnL7  divisions,  backed  y  heavy  armored  and  mechanized  units 
deployed  in  depth,  organized  into  corps  (tactical),  theater  (operational),  and 
OHQ  (strategic)  reserves.  Ground  forces  were  organized  into  geographic 
corps  (the  HI,  IV,  VI,  and  VII  Corps,  ar»d  the  Gulf  Operations  Forces)  with 
defined  areas  of  responsibility,  or  maneuver  corps  (the  Republican  Guard, 
the  Jihad  Corps,  and  the  11  Armored  Corps)  with  specific  functions. 
During  the  course  of  the  build-up,  Iraqi  forces  in  the  theater  underwent 
several  reorganizations  in  order  to  rationalize  command  and  control  artd 
better  meet  the  perceived  threat-additional  corps  were  committed  to  the 
theater  or  creatnl  in  response  to  operational  requirements,  areas  of 
responsibility  were  adjusted,  and  units  were  realigned.** 


'’Hammick,  "Iraqi  Obtlaclu,”  p  991. 
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Soufcei:  Multiple  sources  including  Rpt  (S/NF/WN)  Conduct  of  the  Persian 
Guff  Cot\ftict:  An  Interim  Report  to  Congress,  Punuant  to  Title  V  Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and  Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991  (Public 
Law  102-25),  July  1991. 

In  accordance  with  Iraqi  defensive  doctrine,  planners  ordered  front 
line  infantiy  divisions  to  defend  in  sector  from  prepared  positions, 
reducing  codition  forces  and  forcing  them  to  reveal  their  main  effort.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  tactical  reserves  wot.ld  counterattack  coalition 
penetrations  in  their  respective  sectors.  The  operational  reserve  would 
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then  either  block  or  counterattack  coalition  penetrations,  further  attriting 
coalition  forces  in  the  process.  After  the  coition  main  effort  had  been 
reduced  by  the  tactical  and  operational  reserves,  the  Republican 
Guanf-the  strategic  reserve-would  conduct  a  corps-level  counterattack 
against  the  flanks  of  the  surviving  coalition  force  to  destroy  it.  However, 
the  Iraqi  plan  oriented  towards  the  defense  of  Kuwait  City  had  not  antici¬ 
pated  other  contingencies,  such  as  a  wide  flanking  attack  from  the  west.'^ 
Nor  did  most  Iraqi  units  have  the  ability  to  rapidly  redeploy  for  an  attack 
from  this  direction,  due  to  the  lack  of  prepaid  defenses  in  this  area  and 
a  shortage  of  organic  transport. 

In  addition  to  a  narrowly-focused  defensive  plan,  none  of  the  Iraqi 
units  deployed  in  theater  were  at  full  personnel  or  equipment  strength. 
While  nearly  all  the  Republican  Guard  units  deployed  at  about  ninety-five 
percent  authorized  strength,  most  of  the  regular  army  units  deployed  at 
about  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  percent  of  their  authorized  strength,  and 
many  lost  an  additional  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent  through  desertion 
even  before  the  onset  of  hostilities,  bringing  many  units  down  to  fifty  to 
sixty  percent  strength  on  the  eve  of  the  war.*^  The  low  level  of  readiness 
of  many  units  was  manifested  by  equipment  and  personnel  shortages,  and 
low  in-service  equipment  rates  due  to  inadequate  maintenance  and  a  lack 
of  spares.  These  factors,  in  concert  with  the  general  phenomena  of  war 
weariness,  the  harsh  conditions  at  the  front,  and  the  negative  impact  of 
Iraqi  propaganda  on  its  own  troops,  served  to  undermine  morale  even 
before  the  eruption  of  hostilities.  Finally,  none  of  the  infantry  divisions 
deployed  with  their  assigned  reconnaissance  regiments  or  commando 
battalions-the  former  had  been  consolidated  at  corps  level  while 
divisional  commando  battalions  had  been  disbanded  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  reduce  manpower  requirements  prior  to  the  war.  [D^ETED]*^ 

Shortages  of  qualified  personnel  in  key  positions  affected  many  units. 
In  some,  tanks  and  crew-served  weapons  were  not  fully  manned,  a 
problem  that  was  exacerbated  by  desertions  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Moreover,  personnel  replacements  often  were  not  available. 
In  addition,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  army,  many  units  were  com¬ 
manded  by  personnel  with  insufficient  rank  and  experience,  resulting  in 
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brigades  being  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonels,  battalions  by  majors, 
companies  by  lieutenants,  and  platoons  by  non-commissioned  ofTicers.** 

Personnel  problems  extended  beyond  the  Uieater  and  adversely 
affected  Saddam’s  military  operations.  Ofiiceis  suspected  of  disloyalty 
were  often  executed  or  retired  from  the  military.  Prior  to  the  Gulf  War 
Saddam  relieved  his  defense  minister,  chief  of  staff,  and  at  least  two 
corps  commanders,  and  executed  a  number  of  senior  officers  who  had 
opposed  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  While  these  moves  ensured  that  the 
military  remained  compliant,  it  also  ensured  that  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
several  key  slots  were  filled  by  inexperienced  officers,  and  that  command 
relationships  had  not  been  routiniz^  when  the  war  began. 

Finally,  thousands  of  Iraqi  soldiers  deserted  and  hundreds  defected  to 
coalition  forces  prior  to  the  war.  Reports  of  desertions  among  Iraqi 
soldiers  serving  in  Kuwait  surfaced  as  early  as  August  1990,  artd  the 
problem  was  apparently  serious  enough  by  Octt^r  1990  for  the  General 
Staff  to  order  the  formation  of  execution  squads  in  each  unit  to  deter 
desertion.*^  In  one  extreme  case,  52d  Armored  Brigade  air  defense 
(DELETED)  platoon  of  the  52d  Armored  Division  (DELETED)  deserted 
en  masse,*^  In  addition,  the  fact  that  Iraq  was  facing  a  thirty-one  nation 
coalition  that  included  the  U.S.,  Britain,  France,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Arab  and  Islamic  states  caused  some  Iraqi  soldiers  to  question  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  as  well  as  their  odds  of  survival.*'  In  other  units,  ethnic 
cleavages  compounded  the  desertion  problem.  (DELETED)” 

Sanctions  had  an  expected  effect  on  Iraqi  readiness  and  sustainability. 
On  the  operational  and  tactical  level,  they  resulted  in  lower  maintenance 
standards  and  spares  shortages  that  had  a  significant  impact  on  readiness 
rates.  By  the  time  the  war  began,  about  twenty  percent  of  Iraqi  combat 
aircraft  were  grounded  due  to  maintenance  problems,  as  Iraq  had 
depended  on  Soviet  and  other  foreign  technicians— who  had  left  the 
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country-to  maintain  its  air  force  ”  Likewise,  the  army  was  unable  to 
conduct  depot'level  maintenance  due  to  the  loss  of  foreign  personnel. 
Much  of  the  equipment  was  in  poor  condition  to  begin  with,  due  to  Iraqi 
maintenance  practices  and  the  shortage  of  spares,  which  was  exacerbated 
by  sanctions.  All  this  prevented  the  repair  of  deadlined  vehicles  and 
equipment  (feployed  in  theater.*^ 

By  January,  Baghdad  had  deployed  elements  of  several  fighter 
squadixxis  to  ‘Ali  al^Salem  and  Ahmed  al*Jaber  air  bases  in  Kuwait  and 
to  forward  and  dispersal  airfields  in  southern  Iraq,  supplemented  by  fixed 
(SA-2/3)  and  nK^ile  (SA*6)  surface-to-air  missiles  aitd  anti-aircraft 
artillery  units.**  In  addition,  the  Iraqi  air  force  logged  abnormally  high 
rates  of  air  activity  in  the  months  prior  to  the  war,  indicaiing  intensified 
preparations  and  efforts  to  enhance  readiness.**  Air  forte  activities 
including  tieavy  transport  and  resupply  operations  (largely  in  support  of 
the  logistical  build-up  in  the  Kuwaiti  theater),  defensive  fighter  patrols 
over  southeast  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  reconnaissance  flights  (including  photo 
reconnaissance  and  ELINT  and  SIGINT  collection  missions),  electronic 
jamming  missions  directed  at  coalition  communications,  Adnan  I/Baghdad 
airborne  early  warning  aircraft  operations,  training,  and  test/evaluation 
flights,  day  and  night  ground-controlled  and  independent  intercept  train¬ 
ing,  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  training  (including  deep  strike  as  well  as 
battlefield  support  missions),  airfield  and  area  familiarization  training,  and 
limited  probes  of  Saudi  airspace  to  test  coalition  alert  and  response  proce¬ 
dures.  As  the  1 5  January  deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait  approached,  the  prewar  surge  in  air  activity  was  followed  by  a 
lull  (starting  in  early  January).** 

In  spite  of  this,  by  mid-January,  Saddam  seemed  confident  that  the 
United  States  would  not  initiate  hostilities  but,  if  it  did,  that  he  had 
ordered  all  necessary  preparations.**  The  armed  forces  had  completed 


**“A  Soviet  Operational  Analysis,"  p  59. 

**IDELETED] 

**(S/NF/WN)  Steven  B.  Michael,  The  Persian  Cuff  War:  An  Air  Stqff  Chronology 
of  Desert  Storm/Desert  Shield,  (DC:  Center  fo»  Air  Force  History;  1992). 

’‘(S/NF/WN)  Ibid,  p  85. 

’’(DELETED) 

’’Radio  Moscow,  16  Jan  91. 
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most  of  their  defensive  preparations,  which  were  intended  to  deter  U.S. 
and  coalition  forces,  or  engage  them  in  a  costly  ground  campaign  if 
deterrence  failed.  [DELETEOr 

In  the  end.  Saddam  believed  that  the  balance  of  power  favored  Iraq 
and  that  the  U.S.  would  not  attack  his  dug-in  military.  He  had  opted  for 
confrontation  rather  than  compromise.  At  the  same  time,  his  constant 
public  repetition  of  Iraq's  claims  to  Kuwait  and  his  repeated  refusal  to 
countenance  withdrawal  made  him  a  prisoner  of  his  own  ihetoric  and 
limited  his  political  freedom  of  maneuver.  In  this  context,  Saddam  may 
have  interpreted  the  offer  by  President  Bush  on  30  November  for  a 
meeting  of  foreign  ministers  as  a  sign  of  U.S.  weakness.  This  meeting 
was  portrayed  by  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Taha  Yasin  Ramadan  as 
a  U.S.  “retreat"  in  the  face  of  "world  and  Arab  public  opinion.”"*  At  the 
9  January  meeting  between  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  and  Foreign 
Minister  Ihriq  ‘Aziz  in  Geneva.  Iraq  reiterated  its  adherence  to  its  12 
August  initiative  as  the  sole  acceptable  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
crisis.  This  was  rejected  by  the  U.S.,  sealing  the  fate  of  this  last-minute 
effort  to  avert  war. 

Saddam’s  strategy  proved  to  be  flawed  by  misjudging  the  coalition's 
cohesion  and  resolve,  and  he  ceded  the  initiative  to  dictate  the  time, 
place,  and  terms  of  battle  to  his  enemies.  He  had  overrated  both  his 
appeal  among  Arab  nations  and  the  fragility  of  the  coalition.  His  efforts 
to  undermine  the  coalition  were  contingent  on  others  acting  in  an  antici¬ 
pated  fashion,  and  when  they  did  not,  his  military-diplomatic  strategy 
collapsed.  Nonetheless,  several  Arab  coalition  members  felt  constrained 
to  adopt  a  number  of  self-imposed  limitations  on  their  participation  in  the 
war  in  order  to  limit  their  vulnerability  to  Iraqi  propaganda  and  to  ap¬ 
pease  domestic  opinion.  In  the  end,  a  combination  of  adroit  U.S.  diplo¬ 
macy,  the  caution  of  Arab  coalition  members  in  not  exceeding  the  limits 
imposed  by  popular  sensibilities,  and  Israeli  restraint  enabled  the  coalition 
to  preserve  its  cohesion. 

The  Iraqi  army  that  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  faced  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  suffered  from  numerous  self-inflicted  wounds  which  put  them  at  a 
significant  disadvantage.  The  dramatic  expansion  of  the  army  before  the 


”IDBLETE01 

'**Radio  Baghdad,  4  Dec  90. 
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war  had  weakened  Saddam’s  army  rather  than  strengthen  it.  Although 
the  Republican  Guard  was  at  neariy  full  strength,  the  regular  army 
divisions  were  not.  This  situation  adversely  affected  the  confidence  of 
his  troops.  In  addition,  the  regular  aimy-recently  bolstered  with  large 
numbers  of  untrained  recruits-was  weary  from  a  decade  of  combat 
against  Iran  and  the  Kurds  and  demoralized  by  the  prospect  of  a  war 
against  the  coalition. 

Finally,  Iraqi  arroganoo>which  afflicted  both  Saddam  and  his 
generalsHuid  which  manifest  itself  in  a  predispositiMi  to  inflate  Iraqi 
capabilities  and  underestinuUe  those  of  their  enemies,  had  a  significant 
impact  on  his  assessment  of  the  balance  of  forces.  These  important,  yet 
dii^ult  to  quantify,  factors  influenced  nearly  every  decision  made  prior 
to  the  war  and  precluded  Saddam  or  his  advisors  from  accurately  identify* 
ing  coalition  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  recognizing  Iraq’s  own 
significant  shortcomings. 


4 


Policy  Objectives,  Restraints,  and  Constraints^ 


Policy  Objectives 

Throughout  the  entire  planning  effort  for  the  Gulf  War.  leaders  such 
as  Generals  Schwarzkopf  and  Horner  and  their  military  planners  such  as 
Gen.  Buster  Glosson  arid  Col.  John  A.  Warden,  consistently  worked  from 
and  to  achieve  national  objectives  that  were  laid  out  early  in  the  crisis. 
The  President  and  bis  Secretary  of  Defense  themselves  prescribed  this 
guidance,  and  those  charged  with  writing  the  Gulf  War  plan  worked  to 
ensure  that  these  defined  the  strategic  aims  of  their  campaign  plans. 

The  President  himself  outlined  the  objectives.  From  the  outset,  he 
clearly  had  more  in  mind  than  just  to  deter  or  repel  an  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  point  not  lost  in  either  Washington  or  Riyadfi.  Within  a 
week  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  he  announced  “{f]our  simple  princi¬ 
ples**  that  would  guide  U.S.  actions  in  the  crisis.  These  policy  objectives 
were:  (1)  securing  the  immediate,  unconditional,  and  complete  withdrawal 
of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait:  (2)  restoring  the  legitimate  government  of 
Kuwait;  (3)  assuring  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 
and  (4)  protecting  American  lives.^  The  President  deliberately  made  a 
clear  statement  of  objectives  to  ensure  that  U.S.  diplomatic  and  military 
responses  to  Iraqi  aggression  were  aligned  with  the  central  aims  of  U.S. 
policy.  Repealed  recitations  of  these  ends  by  ranking  Bush  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  guaranteed  that  they  would  remain  at  the  forefront  of  U.S. 
strategies  for  resolving  the  crisis.  Between  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis  and 
the  start  of  the  war,  the  “four  simple  principles*'  were  unchanged  and 
gave  strategic  guidance  for  its  conduct. 


'Thif  chapter  is  drawn  from  a  more  extensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  Kurt  Guthe, 
etc,  OWAPS  files. 

^Address  to  the  Nation  Announcing  the  Deployment  of  United  Slates  Armed  Forces 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  8  Aug,  in  Public  Papers  oj  the  Presidents  of  the  United  Slates:  George 
Bush,  1990  {Book  II)  (Office  of  the  Ped^  Register,  National  Archives  and  Record 
Administration,  1991),  p  1108. 
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The  degree  to  which  military  leaders  and  their  planners  were  sensitive 
to  these  objectives  throughout  their  planning  was  evident  in  the  slides  that 
they  used  in  the  various  key  briefings  of  their  efforts  as  well  as  the 
numerous  versions  of  the  plans  produced  from  August  1990  through 
January  1991.  In  all  cases,  they  explicitly  cited  these  strategic  goals. 
From  teing  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  2  September  OPORD  for  Phase 
I  to  the  16  December  OPLAN  and  17  January  coalition  plan  where  they 
were  characterized  as  the  ''National  Objectives.**  these  objectives  formed 
the  boundaries  for  operational  planners.’ 

For  them,  the  meaning  of  the  first  two  objectives  was  clear-cut  as 
they  recognized  that,  with  the  failure  of  diplomatic  efforts  and  economic 
sanctions,  it  would  be  necessary  for  military  operations  to  dislodge  the 
Iraqi  army  from  Kuwwt.  The  meaning  of  the  third  objective  was  not  as 
clear.  The  liberation  of  Kuwait  and  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  nations  in  the  region  obviously  would  contribute  to  the  “security 
and  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf."  In  additimi,  however,  the  objective 
couM  be  interpreted  as  requiring  military  operations  to  reduce  the  long¬ 
term  as  well  as  the  immediate  threat  from  Hussein's  armed  forces.  The 
vice  president  had  suggested  such  a  view  only  a  month  before  the  start 
of  the  war.  when  he  warned  that  even  if  the  first  two  objectives  were 
realized,  the  U.S.  would  still  have  to  ensure  security  and  stability  in  the 
region.  *'[W]e  will  still  have  to  work  to  see  that  the  President’s  final 
objective-maintaining  security  and  stability  in  the  regiot>-is  achieved. 
We  cannot  allow  a  situation  in  which  an  aggressive  dictator  has  a  million- 
man  army,  thousands  of  tanks  and  artillery  pieces,  hundreds  of  jets,  and 
access  to  billions  of  petro-doilars.”*  The  Secretary  of  Defense  also 
voiced  similar  concern,  saying  that  “[i]f  Iraq’s  ambitions  are  not  curbed 
they  will  just  grow  stronger ....  its  military  power  will  be  greater.  It 
will  come  armed  not  just  with  5,600  tanks,  a  million-man  army,  chemical 
weapons  and  ballistic  missiles  [but  also  could]  possess  nuclear  weapons 
and  long-range-missiles  to  deliver  them.’” 


’(S/NP)  COMUSCF^n'AF  OPORO.  OfTciKive  Campalgn-PtiaK  1, 2  Sep  90,  p  I ,  gwaps: 
and  (S/NF)  uscrNCCEKT  ortAN  Desert  Storm,  16  Dec  90,  p  4,  afhra  0269602. 

Remark!  at  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  InMitule,  18  Dec  90,  in  US  Departmeni  of 
Stale  Uiipatch,  24  Dec  90,  p  350. 

’Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services,  Senate,  Cruis  in  the  Persian 
Guff  Region:  U.S.  Policy  Options  and  Implications.  lOlst  Congress,  2d  seas  (Washington, 
1990),  p  657.  After  the  war,  Cheney  sdd  publicly  that  U.S.  military  objectives  in  the 
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The  plannera  could  thus  use  this  objective  to  justify  operations  aimed 
at  not  just  ejecting  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  but  also  eliminating  Baghdad’s 
offensive  capabilities  for  committing  future  acts  of  aggression.  Likewise, 
they  could  have  interpreted  this  to  suggest  as  a  military  objective  the 
elimination  of  Saddam  Hussein:  for  with  him  out  of  the  way.  many 
{danners  were  convinced  that  the  Iraqi  army  would  withdraw  from  Ku¬ 
wait,  a  move  that  would  fulfill  the  first  U.S.  policy  aim  in  the  Gulf 
conflict  Conceivably,  the  goal  of  improving  the  Imig-term  security  and 
stability  of  the  region  also  would  have  been  furthered  by  the  presence  of 
a  less  bellicose  government  in  Baghdad.  The  case  for  a  lihk  between 
eliminating  the  Iraqi  dictator  and  promoting  the  third  objective  of  assur¬ 
ing  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Gulf  was  plausible;  however,  little 
documentary  evidence  in  the  planning  exists  u  date.  Indeed,  as  will  be 
discussed  1^,  civilian  authorities  were  unwilling  to  make  Hussein’s 
political  or  physical  demise  an  explicit  U.S.  objective.* 

nantiers  had  most  difficulty  with  the  fourth  objective,  which  referred 
to  the  U.S.  citizens  Saddam  Hussein  held  hostage.  In  their  eyes,  this 
implied  that  any  planned  military  action  against  Iraq  had  to  take  their 
safety  into  account.  As  will  be  discussed  later,  this  was  a  consideration, 
until  December,  when  they  hostages  were  released.  As  the  final  plan  as 
executed  came  after  this  objective  was  achieved,  a  clear  understanding  of 
its  influence  remains  difficult  to  assess. 

Restraints 

Having  set  the  policy  objectives  for  which  the  Desert  Storm  campaign 
would  be  waged,  the  top  civilian  authorities  implicitly  placed  some 
restraints  on  military  leaders  and  thus  military  planners.  Notionally,  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense  sought  an  oversight  role  with 
regard  to  the  evolving  war  plans.  On  the  surface,  they  appeared  to  want 
to  avoid  ’’micromanaging”  their  military  commanders  and  planner. 
Gpnerals  Homer  and  Glosson  were  adanuuit  in  their  desire  to  avoid  the 
problems  of  Rolling  Thunder  air  campaign  against  North  Vietnam,  when 
President  Johnson  and  his  chief  civilian  advisers  selected  targets  and 


Ouir  War  “were  two-fold:  to  libciate  Kuwait,  and  lecondly,  to  ilrip  Saddam  Hussein  of 
his  offensive  military  capability,  of  his  capacity  to  threaten  his  neighbors.''  (Transcript, 
Remarks  to  the  Detroit  Economic  Gub,  14  Sep  92,  p  7). 

*(S}  Intvw.  Oen  Oloason  with  OWAPS  Staff,  12  Dec  91,  Cochran  notes. 
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made  other  tactical  decisions  during  Jieir  ‘Tuesday  luncheons"  at  the 
White  Housed  The  President  referred  to  diis  when  announcing  the  start 
of  the  air  campaign,  . .  this  will  not  be  another  Vietnam  ....  Our 
troops  will  have  the  best  possible  support  in  the  entire  world,  and  they 
will  not  be  adeed  to  fight  with  one  hand  tied  bdiind  their  backs."* 
Cheney,  too.  saw  strategy  as  his  province,  and  operational  planning  as 
that  of  the  military.*  According  to  one  of  his  deputies, ". .  .  what  distin¬ 
guished  the  President’s  . . .  and  also  Secretary  Qirmey’s  maruigemeot  of 
this  was  not  to  try  to  micro-manage  the  details.  Seoetary  Cheney  said 
at  one  point . . .  it’s  their  plan,  they  have  to  make  it,  but  before  this  is 
finished.  I’m  grnng  to  own  it.  And  to  be  sure  he  knew  arKl  bad  confi¬ 
dence  in  everything  about  it”** 

The  Gulf  War  introduced  a  new  dimension  in  oversight,  primarily 
through  the  use  of  secure  STU-iii  telephones."  During  the  Vietnam  war 
and  subsequent  conflicts,  senior  military  leaders  had  communicated  on  a 
regular  basis  outside  established  direct  chaimels  through  a  process  called 
‘iMck  channel."  a  privileged  "eyes  only"  teleconununications  link  that 
facilitated  direct  message  traffic  among  senior  officen  without  fear  of 
compromise.  In  theory,  no  one  but  the  addressee  read  these  personal 
messages.  The  STU-ui  allowed  this  form  of  private  communications  to 
continue,  but  this  time  by  secure  and  instantaneous  telephone.  Though 


^Msi  Oen  Butter  C.  Olouon,  quoted  in  John  D.  Morrocco,  ’’Prom  Vietnam  to  Deiett 
Storm."  Air  Force  Magazine,  Jan  92,  p  73;  (S)  intvw,  Oiotton,  6  Mar  91 ,  p  1 1 ;  (S)  intvw, 
Center  for  Air  Force  Hittory  wiUi  MaJ  Gen  Butter  C.  Olouon,  12  Dec  91,  p  26,  owafs, 
Historical  Advisor's  flies;  Richard  Mackenzie.  "A  Conversation  with  Chuck  Homer.”  Air 
Force  Magazine,  Jun  91,  p  63;  (S)  Intvw,  owafs  staff  with  U  Col  David  A.  Deptula,  20 
and  21  Dec  91,  p  3,  OWAPS. 

*Addreu  to  the  Nation  Announcing  Allied  Military  Action  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  16 
Jan  91,  in  WeeUy  Compilation  of  Pretidenfial  Doewnenu  (Offlee  of  the  Federal  Register, 
National  ArcMvet  and  Records  Administration,  21  Jan  91).  Vol  27.  p  SI. 

’Videotaped  udk.  Col  Oany  R.  Ttexler,  The  oso  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense]  Perspective,"  to  Air  War  College  Course  6328;  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm-Lessons  for  the  Future,  9  Mv  92;  (S)  intvw,  Kurt  Guthe,  owafs,  with  Trexler,  26 
Mar  92.  During  Deseit  Shield/Deseit  Storm,  Trexler  was  Military  Auistant  in  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

'*hVanscript,  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research.  ‘The  Gulf 
War  Conference,"  7  Dec  91,  pp  239-240. 

"For  more  information  on  the  impact  of  Uie  STU-Ui  telephone  on  the  Gulf  War,  tee 
OWAFS  report  on  Command  and  Control. 
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Oenefal  Schwankopf  was  adamant  that  no  one  in  theater  talk  to  Wash* 
ington  without  going  through  channels,  his  directive  was  disregarded 
virtually  from  the  onset  General  Homer  talked  on  a  regular  basis  with 
the  Air  Fbtoe  Chief  of  Staff.  General  McPeak,  while  his  Army  counter¬ 
part  did  so  with  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Geiteral  Olossoo  talked  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  wide  variety  of  official  contacts  both  inside  and  outside  of 
military  channels  during  the  planning  phase.'*  The  soiled  “Black 
Hole“  institutionalized  daily  contact  betwem  air  planners  and  the  Air 
Staff  that  widened  within  tte  Washington  community.'*  General  Olos- 
soo*8  depitty  frirmner.  Lt  Col.  Dqrtula,  remained  asdgned  to  Secretary 
Rice’s  office  throughout  the  war,  maintained  cmistant  contact  with  iruli- 
viduals  there,  returned  several  times  to  Washington  to  conduct  direct 
briefings  on  the  planning  effort  for  both  die  Secretary  and  General  Mc- 
Peak.'* 

Though  participants  on  this  Gulf  War  “back  channel”  communications 
have  been  (^n  to  discussions  since  the  war,  precise  documentation  on 
what  was  actually  discussed,  confirmation  with  whom  it  was  discussed, 
and  evidence  as  what  the  actual  outcome  was  remains  sketchy  at  best 
One  can,  however,  assume  thar  this  practice  introduced  a  new  and  much 
more  subtler  form  of  micrt-mani^ement.  The  STU*iii  telephone  allowed 
quick  and  secure  discussion  about  extremely  sensitive  planning  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  scale  never  before  in  warfare.  Though  “off  line”  and  out-of- 
channel  briefings  to  individuals  outside  of  the  planning  community  facili¬ 
tated  bureaucratic  procedures  and  assisted  in  solving  logistical  problems, 
larger  number  of  individuals  in  the  Washington  area,  both  military  and 
otherwise,  were  aware  of  the  planning  situation. 

On  a  formal  basis,  there  were  several  key  briefings  by  General 
Olosson,  the  chief  air  planner,  during  which  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Chrurman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff  (their  chief 
military  adviser)  exercised  oversight  such  as  the  13  September  briefing 


'*(S)  inlvw,  Homer  with  owaps  Senior  SufT.  Shaw  apb,  SC,  9  Mv  92.  Cochran 
nolea;  (S)  Intvw,  arcent  Hlitorian  with  Cochran,  PL  Leavenworth  KS,  24  Mar  92;  (S) 
Intvw,  CEKTOOM  Historian  with  owaps,  MacDill  APB.  PL.  20  Apr  92,  Cochran  notes;  (S) 
Olosson  intvw,  op  ell,  Cochran  notes. 

'*Por  mote  on  the  Black  Hole,  see  owaps  report  on  Command  and  Control. 

'^S)  Intvw,  Secretary  Rke  with  owaps  Senior  Sttff,  Washington  DC,  nd.  Cochran 
notes. 
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for  Oenenl  Powell,  the  10  and  11  October  briefing  for  the  President, 
Secietaiy  of  Defense,  and  the  Chaimian.  and  the  20  December  discus* 
sums  vnth  Secretary  erf  Defense  and  the  Chainnan  in  Riyadh  (and  report¬ 
ed  to  the  President  after  leaving  the  theater  and  returning  to  Washington). 
Tbe  substance  of  these  briefings  will  be  devdt^ed  in  greater  detail  in 
Chaplerfi.  During  these  meetings,  die  chief  air  ptoium' reviewed  ntfional 
and  military  obrjectives,  concqit  of  operations,  forces  available,  planned 
targets  (in  some  detail),  execution  sequence,  and  expected  results.  In 
Novemfae  ,  as  the  posribility  of  the  offensive  operation  became  more 
evident,  numbers  trf  the  Joint  and  Air  Staff  began  at  the  secretary’s  own 
request  a  aeries  of  briefings  intended  to  familiarise  him  vrith  various 
aspects  of  vrar  planning  and  air  operations.  The  subjects  included  air 
power  missions  (e.g.,  interdiction,  close  air  support),  target  categories, 
strike  package  planning,  sortie  deconfliction,  rminitiuns  effects,  and 
collated  damage.'* 

One  explicit  way  in  which  civilian  authorities  exercised  restraint 
during  the  fanning  for  the  air  campaign  was  in  review  of  target  lists. 
Listed  below  is  a  version  of  the  target  list  that  was  current  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  and  was  given  to  the  cinccent,  the  Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  list,  or  one  like  it,  was  used  in  the 
target  review  sessions  involving  Powell,  Cheney,  Baker,  and  Bush. 


'*(5)  Memo,  U  Col  tail  Dordsl  lo  ors,  subj;  Proposed  SBCoep  Briefings,  3  Nov  90, 
OWAPS;  Trexler  iatvw,  26  Mar  92;  and  Bob  Woodward,  The  Commanden  (New  York, 
1991),  p  330. 
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Figure  7 

Extract  from  *niE**  T\erget  LM 
Provided  to  CINC.  CJCS,  SECDEF 


FIGURE  DELETED 


The  lilt  U  broken  down  into  a  dozen  categories,  with  the  objective  for 
each  category  sumnuuized.  individual  targets  identihed,  target  locations 
indicated  by  geographic  coordinates  and  region,  strike  aircraft  matched 
against  targets,  strike  times  recorded,  and  the  area  around  each  target 
characterized  as  ’’isolated,’*  ’’sparsely  populated,”  ’’residential,”  ’’industri¬ 
al,”  containing  chemicd  weapons  facilities,  or  having  hospitals  or 
mosques.  [DELETED]'* 

General  Powell  took  steps  to  ensure  that  the  staffs  in  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  would  not  get  involved  in  the  details  of  target 
selection.  General  Glosson  confirmed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  “did  not  permit  anybody  ...  in  Washington  to  have  a  copy  cf  the 


'^Target  list,  wiih  the  following  handwriuen  note  by  Deptuia:  ‘This  wu  ihe  target 
lilt,  by  category  (target  set),  with  objectives  for  that  target  set  and  weajwn  system  fragged 
on  which  day  svilh  commenls  coocerning  popuiation  density-*THB*  target  list  we  started 
Ihe  war  svitu-copy  to  nme,  ctes,  and  sgcobf.” 
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(authoritative)  taiget  list,”  and  said  that  Powell  was  very  elective  in 
keying  second  guessers  away  during  the  war.'^ 

In  December,  planners  for  the  Desert  Storm  air  campaign  plan  had 
finalized  their  target  lii^  and  various  venions  were  circulated  at  the 
highest  level  in  Washington/*  Several  days  before  the  offensive  began, 
for  example,  Cheney  reportedly  showed  the  President  the  targets  to  he 
struck  in  the  imminent  air  offensive.'*  The  next  day.  Secretary  of  Slate 
James  Baker  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  Robert 
Kimmitt  went  to  the  Pentagon  to  exatiune  the  target  list  with  Oieoey  and 
Powell.  After  the  war,  the  Chairman  recalled  titat  he  ^pencmally  took 
them  through  the  target  list  and  the  ludure  of  the  targets  and  [explained] 
in  general  why  they  were  selected,  what  we  were  hoping  to  achieve.”^ 
According  to  Kimmitt,  "it  was  very  clear  to  both  Secretary  Baker  and 
me  ... .  that  those  political  considetations  that  had  been  expressed,  both 
at  the  Cabinet  level  and  [in  the  Deputies  Committee  of  the  National 
Security  C!ouncil].  had  been  well  taken  into  account,  and  we  both  left  the 
meeting  very  comfortable  from  a  political  perspective.”^'  Planners  made 
very  few  changes.  [DELETED]** 

Though  formal  restraints  by  civilian  authorities  on  the  military  plan* 
ners  were  never  articulated,  in  retrospect  five  can  be  identified.  First, 
casualties  among  Iraqi  noncombaiants  would  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
Second,  harm  to  structures  of  cultural  and  religious  significance  to  the 
Iraqi  people  would  be  avoided.  Third,  damage  to  the  Iraqi  economy  and 
its  capacity  for  postwar  recoveiy  would  be  limited.  Fourth,  the  lives  of 
the  hostages  held  by  Iraq  would  be  protected  to  the  extent  possible. 
Fifth,  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be  used. 


'*‘‘(Ud  not  permit . . .  Uu”:  Olosua  quoted  in  Casey  Andenon,  "War  Planner 
Civilians  Didn't  Change  Target  Ust,"  Air  Force  Times.  8  July  91.  p  27;  ‘‘effective  in 
keeping  ...  if  they  did”:  (S)  intvw.  Oloason.  12  Dec  91.  p  23. 

'*($)  Inivw,  Gen  Scowcroft  with  OWaps  staff.  23  Sep  92,  Cochran  notes. 

'*77ie  Commanders,  p  364. 

*^ranscfipt.  The  Gulf  Crisis:  The  Road  to  War,”  Part  3  of  a  three-part  television 
series  conceived  and  arranged  by  the  American  Bnurpriie  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research  and  produced  by  Brian  Lapping  Associates  for  the  Discovery  Channel,  p  4. 

*'T1ie  Gulf  War  Conference.”  p  236. 

“(DELETED] 


One  of  the  most  interesting  restraints  concerned  targeting  Saddam 
Hussein  himself.  White  key  poUcy'inakers  expressed  reservations  about 
targeting  him.  they  did  nothing  to  discourage  such  action  and  sanctioned 
efforts  to  weaken  his  government  As  noted  earlm;  Oeneral  Glosson 
pushed  for  a  oommitment  from  the  President  for  Hussein  as  a  target  at  the 
early  October  brieftng.  Secretary  of  State  Baker  managed  to  deflect  diis 
miti^ve  to  die  extent  that  the  question  was  never  really  addressed.  After 
the  war.  Oeneral  Schwarzkopf  opined  that  Hussein  never  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  legitimate  target  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  too  difficult  to 
track  down-as  had  Oeneral  Noriega  in  Just  Cause.^  Oeneral  Scowcroft 
cmifirmed  this  rationale  in  postwar  discussions.^ 

With  respect  to  the  first  implicit  restraint,  limiting  civilian  casualties, 
the  President  set  the  tone  from  the  outset  Many  times  throughout  the 
crisis,  the  President  publicly  declared  that  United  States  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  Iraqi  people.***^  In  discussions  with  Generals  Homer  and 
Olosson,  he  made  clear  that  it  was  imperative  to  limit  civilian  losses.^ 
The  president  formalized  this  requirement  in  his  war  directive  for  Desert 
Storm. 

While  presidential  stress  on  limiting  harm  to  innocent  Iraqis 
undoubtedly  arose  from  deep-rooted  moral  beliefs,  it  also  reflected  politi¬ 
cal  realities.  Both  civilian  and  military  leaders  recognized  that  domestic 
and  international  support  for  military  action  agunM  Saddam  Hussein 
would  disappear  rapidly  if  large  numbers  of  noncombatants  were  killed 
or  maimed  in  coalition  attacks.  Olosson,  remembering  Viemam,  believed 
that  sustained  popular  support  was  essential  if  the  air  campaign  was  to 


**H.  Norman  Schwankopf,  h  Doem'i  Take  a  Hero  (New  Yoik,  1992),  pp  499-500. 

^(S)  Scowcrolt  intvw,  Cochnm  notea. 

^AddieM  Befoit  a  Joint  ScMion  of  the  Congnas  on  the  PeiaUo  Gulf  Criaia  and  the 
PedenI  Budget  Deficit,  I  i  Sep  90,  in  PubUc  Papert  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
Slates,  p  1221.  See  alao  Addreaa  to  the  People  of  Iraq  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (^sia,  16  Sep 
90.  in  ibid.,  p  1239;  Address  Before  the  45lh  Seaaioo  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  1  Oct  90.  in  ibid.,  p  1331;  Remaitt  to  United  States  Army  Troops  Near 
Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  22  Nov  90,  in  ibid.,  p  1669;  Addieu  to  the  Nation  Announcing 
Allied  Mililaiy  Action  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  p  52. 

^(S)  Intvw  Horner,  4  Mar  92.  p  1;  Horner,  speech  at  Dadaelian  Dinner,  1 1  Sep  91, 
p  1;  Homer,  quoted  in  Barry  Shlachler.  *'A  U.S.  General  Aaaeases  the  War  After  One 
Year,”  Ft.  Wonh  Star-Telegram,  17  Feb  92.  p  IS;  (S)  intvw,  Oloatoa.  6  Mar  91.  pp  1 1- 
12;  Olosson,  cited  in  ”From  Vietnam  to  DeaM  Storm,”  p  73. 
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achieve  its  objectives.”  He  also  remembered  World  War  II«  feeling  that 
the  public  would  not  tolerate  ’‘another  Dresden.”"  With  regard  to  the 
Iraqi  populace,  both  he  and  many  of  his  planners  believed  that  focused 
air  strilm  that  enervated  Hussein's  regime  while  sparing  his  subjects 
would  hdp  separate  niln*  from  ruled,  promoting  conations  for  the  Iraqi 
leader’s  overthrow. 

Such  Prasidential  instructioa  for  planners  die  air  canqwign  also 
meant  limited  cdlateral  damage.  All  were  conscious  that  the  Law  of 
Aimed  Conflict  prohibited  direct  attacks  on  civilian  populations.  The 
overall  tone  here  was  set  by  Colonel  Warden  and  his  initial  plan.  Instant 
Thunder,  showed  both  perception  and  sensitivity  to  civilian  causalities 
and  collateral  damage.  What  the  President's  concerns  did,  in  Olosson's 
view,  was  to  make  the  Black  Hole  err  on  the  side  of  caution  in  planning 
strikes  that  might  cause  collateral  damage."  These  same  concerns  may 
also  have  indicated  that  his  unwillingness  to  micromanage  war  planning 
was  conditional.  As  the  civilian  casualties  incurred  in  A1  Firdos  bunker 
incident  was  to  demonstrate,  Iraqi  civilian  losses  under  certain  circum' 
stances  could  prompt  the  higher  authorities-in  this  case.  General  Powell, 
to  set  aside  their  rejections  to  micromanagement  In  retrospect  both 
civilian  authorities  and  military  planners  may  have  been  overzealous  on 
this  point. 

Following  the  example  set  by  Colonel  Warden  and  instant  Thunder 
planners,  air  campaign  planners  incorporated  die  civilian  casualty/ 
collateral  damage  restraints  underscored  by  President  Bush  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  air  campaign.  In  Phase  I,  the  strategic  air  campaign  of  the 
operations  order  specified  that  “Civilian  casualties  and  collateral  damages 
will  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  target  is  Saddam  Hussein’s  regime,  not 
the  Iraqi  populace  ....  Anything  which  could  be  considered  as  terror 
attacks  or  attacks  on  the  Iraqi  people  will  be  avoided.”"  In  the  16  De¬ 
cember  OPLAN,  planners  likewise  required  that  planned  strikes  accord 
with  the  guidaiiM  issued  by  the  National  Command  Authorities  (the 


”(S)  Intvw,  Olosson,  12  Dec  91.  p  9. 

"(S)  Intvw,  Olosson,  9  Apr  92. 

"(S)  Intvw.  Olosion,  6  Mar  91,  p  1 1. 

"(S)  oroao,  “Offensive  Campsign-Phaie  I,”  2  Sop  90.  p  3. 
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President  and  the  Seciettiy  of  Defenre).*'  Estimates  ot  the  number  of 
civilian  camaltka  incidental  to  F>117A/OBU>27,  F-lllP/QBU-24.  and 
aea-launched  cniiae  missile  attacks  on  Baghdad  were  sent  to  the  Black 
Hole  by  Checkmate  in  the  fall  of  1990.”  lb  limit  noncombatant  injuries 
and  deaths,  phuuien  avoided  hitting  certain  taigets.  dwdced  all  targets  in 
the  Baghdad  area  for  collateral  damage  conflicts,  timed  strikes  to  maxi- 
roize  their  eflectiveoess  and  minimiae  civilian  casualties,  employed  weap¬ 
on  systMns  with  the  best  delivery  aceuney  (P-llls  and  P-lllPs  with 
laser-guided  bombs)  against  targets  in  denady  populated  areas,  reduced 
die  likelihood  of  target  misidentiflcation  through  diorough  aircrew  famil¬ 
iarization  with  flight  routes  and  targets  and  used  attack  axes  that  lessened 
the  chance  of  weapons  landing  outside  targeted  areas.” 

While  planners  took  pains  to  bold  down  civilian  casualties,  they  also 
hoped  that  some  of  the  effects  of  attacks  on  military-related  targets  would 
fuel  popular  opposition  to  Hussein  and  the  war  effort  Indeed  they 
expected  an  overthrow  of  the  Iraqi  regime.  One  nf  the  purposes  behind 
targeting  the  telecommunications  network,  according  to  General  Glosson. 
was  *1o  put  every  [Iraqi]  household  in  an  autonomous  mode  and  make 
them  feel  they  were  isolated.  I  didn’t  want  them  to  lisum  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  know  what  was  happening.  I  wanted  to  play  with  their  psy- 
che[s].””  General  Homer  believed  the  strikes  would  disrupt  the  electricid 
system,  bring  the  war  home  to  the  people  of  Baghdad,  and  show  that 
Saddam  Hussein  was  powerless  to  counter  the  U.S.  air  offensive.”  One 
of  the  air  campaign  planners  thought  that  one  of  the  messages  of  the 
shutdown  of  electrical  power  was,  ’’Hey,  your  lights  will  come  back  on 
as  soon  as  you  get  rid  of  Saddam."”  Ihe  planners  expected  that  the 
bombing  canqiaign  would  produce  bonus  psychological  effects  on  the  will 


^'(S)  OPIJM  Deleft  Storm.  16  Dec  90.  p  B-4-2. 

”CTS/S)  Memo.  Col  John  A.  Warden  HI  to  Brig  Oen  Buster  C  Glosson.  14  Nov  90, 
OWAPS.;  and  (S/NF/WN)  Rpt,  BOM  Interoaiional,  Inc..  Thnai  Related  Attrition  (Threat) 
Model  Application,  BDM/MCL'9l-0036-TR  (McLean,  Va..  I99i).  Owaps. 

”crS/LJMDIS/SAR)  Talking  Paper,  “Limiting  CoUaieral  Damage,”  [no  author  no 
date],  OWAPS;  Homer,  quoted  in  ”A  Conversation  with  Chuck  Homer.”  p  61. 

”(S)  Intvw,  Glosson.  12  Dec  91.  p  IS. 

”Homer,  cited  in  Julie  Bird,  “Homer  Puither  AP  Role  in  Gulf  Not  Needed.”  Air 
Force  Timet,  18  Mar  91.  p  8. 

”(S)  Intvw,  Center  for  Air  Pbtce  Histoiy  with  Lt  Col  David  A.  Deptula,  8  Jan  92, 
p  43,  OWAPS,  Historical  Advisor's  flies. 
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of  the  Iraqi  people  on  conjunction  with  the  rote  ot  the  enemy  pc^Iation 
in  Colonel  Warden’s  *1ive  rings**  conceptual  framework  and  ChedunBtB*s 
Instant  Thunder  plan. 

The  second  restraint  that  plaimers  worked  uiKksr  was  to  limit  damage 
against  stroctnres  of  cultural  and  religious  significance  to  the  Iraqi  people. 
Reasons  here  were  similar  to  diose  defining  the  first  restraint.  During 
General  Olossoo*a  11  October  briefing  at  the  White  House,  the  President 
asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  make  certain  that  no  religious 
or  historically  valuable  structures  were  on  any  target  list  for  the  air 
campaign,  ^well  assured  die  president  that  planners  had  taken  this 
limitation  into  account  from  the  very  start,  and  Otosson  noted  some  of  the 
measures  taken  to  spare  religious  buildings.”  As  a  result,  plaruiers 
constructed  a  Joint  No*Fite  Tuget  List  for  the  air  canqiaign,  drawn  up 
with  the  aid  of  the  State  Department  and  the  intelligence  agencies,  that 
included  a  significant  number  of  religious  and  historical  structures. 

The  third  implicit  restraint  placed  upon  plaimers  by  civilian 
authorities  limited  damage  to  the  Iraqi  economy  and  its  capacity  for 
postwar  recovery.  Of  most  interest  to  planners  here  was  its  energy-pro- 
ducing  sector,  llieir  aim  here  was  to  deny  support  for  military  operations 
without  prolonging  postwar  recovery,  llius,  for  example,  they  selected 
transformers  as  aim  points  for  strikes  against  electric  power  plants,  which 
would  take  months  to  repair,  rather  than  generator  halls,  which  would 
take  years.”  [DELETED]  Campaign  planners  themselves  were  concerned 
about  from  the  outset.  In  recounting  the  briefing  he  received  from 
Colonel  Warden  and  the  Checknuite  team  on  17  Aug,  Schwarzkopf 
recalled  that,  **Though  no  one  had  told  us,  *We  don*t  want  you  to  destroy 
Iraq  as  a  nation,’  my  assumption  in  directing  the  planners  had  been  that 
the  United  States  would  continue  to  need  Iraq  as  a  regional 
counterbalance  to  Iran.  Warden  had  come  up  with  a  strategy  designed  to 
cripple  Iraq’s  military  without  laying  waste  to  the  country.*’” 


”(S)  OloMon,  Memorandum  for  the  Record,  Sub):  QftA  During  Pteeldendil  Brief¬ 
ing.  1 1  Oct  90. 

”Memo,  Brig  Oen  Buster  C.  Oloeson  to  All  Plans  Offices,  subj;  Target  Guidance, 
12  Jan  91.  This  memo  actually  was  iuued  In  February,  but  dated  12  Jan  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  instructions  It  contained  had  been  expressed  verb^y  before  the  stan  of  the  war. 

”H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  li  Doetn’t  Takg  a  Htro  (New  York,  1992),  p  318. 
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[DELETED]^  Olosson,  prior  to  the  war.  foreaaw  a  U.S.  role  in  helping 
to  ichuild  the  Iraqi  economy,  paiticularly  the  electricd  power  system,  and 
thus  wanted  to  tnake  that  task  no  more  difficult  than  necessary/' 

Colonels  Warden  and  Deptula  likewise  had  Iraq’s  postwar  recon¬ 
struction  in  mind,  «k1  thought  die  hl^iQr  to  supply  or  deny  assistance  in 
restoring  the  oil  and  electriod  power  industries  would  give  the  United 
Slates  leverage  over  Baghdad*^  While  these  positions  were  not  dmived 
from  strategic  guidance  coming  from  the  White  House  or  the  Pentagon, 
they  were  ctmsittent  vidth  the  general  U^.  policy  of  fostering  a  balance 
power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  After  the  vmr  had  begun,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  confirmed  this,  arguing  that  the  objective  of  assuring  security  and 
stability  in  the  Gulf  required  that  Iraq  not  be  destroyed  or  “so 
that  [it]  could  become  a  target  for  aggression.”"  (V  most  significance 
here,  planners,  conmunderi,  and  decisiorunakers  presupposed  that  in  the 
postwar  reconstruction  of  Iraq  Saddam  Hussein  would  be  toppled  as  a 
consequence  of  Desert  Stonn. 

The  third  restraint  concerned  targeting  facilities  at  which  hostages 
were  located,  one  that  became  irrelevant  in  the  final  stages  of  planning 
when  the  hostages  were  released.  However,  as  noted  earlier,  protecting 
American  lives  was  one  of  the  “four  simple  principles”  that  the  president 
outlined  as  defining  U.S.  policy  in  the  Gulf  crisis.  When  Hussein  took 
hostages  and  employed  them  as  “human  shields"  to  ward  off  air  strikes 
on  Iraqi  military  and  industrial  installations,  a  tension  was  created  for 
planners  between  the  need  to  safeguard  American  lives  and  the  other 
three  objectives  of  U.S.  policy.  The  President  sought  to  undercut  Saddam 


"[DELFTED) 

^'(S)  Iittvw.  Olouon,  12  Dec  91,  p  17;  (S)  intvw,  Olouon,  9  Apr  92. 

"(S)  Deptula  intvw,  8  Jan  92.  pp  39, 41.  42  and  43;  OWAps  Taak  Force  Vi  diaft, 
“Attacking  the  'Stiaiegic'  Cote  of  Iraq'*  Miliuiy  Power,"  30  Apr  92,  p  7. 

"Remaika  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  Religioui  Broadcaitera,  28  Jan  91,  in 
fVeeUy  CompUatkm  of  Pnsldemial  Documents  (Otnce  of  the  Federal  Regiuer,  National 
Atchivea  and  Records  Administration,  4  Feb  91),  Vol  27,  p  88.  See  alio  Address  Before 
a  Joint  Sestioa  of  the  Congtew  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  29  Jan  91,  in  ibid.,  p  94;  and 
The  Pieaident’a  News  Conference,  S  Feb  91.  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  11  Feb,  Vol  27,  p  127. 
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Hussein’s  tactic  by  declaring  on  a  broadcast  carried  on  Iraqi  TV  that, 
“Hostage^taking  . . .  will  not  work  ...  it  will  not  affect  my  ability  to 
make  tough  deciskma.”^ 


Yet  all  involved  with  planning  had  to  take  into  ctmsideration  the  fate 
of  the  hostages  in  any  decision  involving  the  crisis.  As  one  State 
Department  official  later  admitted,  *Tt  would  have  been  . . .  double  tough 
to  start  bombing  a  place  when  you  have  three  thousand  Americans  in 
there.”^  Those  planning  the  air  campaign  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  hostages  as  they  kept  track  of  targeted  installations  where  hostages 
were  held.  General  Olosson  had  a  badtup  slide  for  his  1 1  October 
briefing  at  the  White  House  that  contained  a  list  of  targets  with  hostag¬ 
es.^  Whether  the  President  or  his  top  advisers  privately  told  Generals 
Schwarzkopf.  Homer,  or  Glosson  not  to  hit  dtose  targets  is  uiKlear  from 
available  evidence.  Accoixling  to  Wolfowitz,  *ihe  President  made  it  clear 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  our  war  plans  constrained  by  [Saddam's] 
use  of  people  as  human  shields.”^^  Homer,  wh^  asked  in  a  postwar 
interview  whether  the  use  of  hostages  would  have  “affected  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  air  power,"  replied,  “Not  one  iota.  We  knew  where  the  hostages 
were  being  kept,  but  even  so,  you  cannot  be  blackmailed  in  war."^  His 
deputy,  however,  has  said  that  Olosson  ordered  that  targeting  installations 
with  hostages  be  avoided.  Consequently,  very  few  (sonne  elements  of  the 
electrical  power  system  protected  by  “human  shields”)  were  targeted  with 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles.** 

Any  problems  associated  with  the  hostages  disappeared  when  Hussein 
released  his  prisoners  in  early  December.  This  move,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  Baker’s  deputies,  made  “the  lives  of  a  lot  of  people  a  lot  easier,  from 


**Addiew  U>  the  People  of  Iraq  on  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis,  p  1239. 

**Quoled  in  U.S.  News  &  Worid  Report,  Triwaph  Without  Victory:  The  Unreported 
History  of  the  Persian  CulfWar  (New  York,  1992),  p  189. 

**Briefing,  1 1  Oct  90.  See  also  (S)  brieflsig,  “Offensive  Campaign:  Phase  I,”  3  Sep 
90,  OWAM,  CHP  Polder  3  (A  notation  by  Deptula  on  the  cover  of  Utis  briefing  reads,  “3 
Sept  Draft  for  CINC.“) 

*^‘The  Oulf  War  Conference,”  p  194. 

**(S)  Intvw,  Burton  with  U  Gen  Charla  A.  Homer,  Mar  91,  p  27,  owaps. 

*’Oeptula  intvw,  8  Jan  92,  p  30.  See  also  “Limiting  Collatenl  Damage”  and  John 
M.  Broder,  “With  Its  Hostages  Out,  U.S.  Revises  List  of  Iraqi  Targets,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  13  Dec  90,  p  1]. 
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military  planners  through  the  Presideot,  who  was  very  concerned  about 
people  getting  caught  in  harm’s  way."^  In  retrospect,  it  seems  clear  that, 
had  they  not  been  released,  the  air  campaign  plan  would  have  been 
influence.  Put  another  way,  the  release  of  the  hostages  also  released 
planners  from  what  could  have  been  a  imyor  restraint. 

The  final  restraint  faced  by  planners  concerned  nuclear  weapons, 
which  were  not  part  of  the  plan  for  the  Desert  Storm  offensive  air  cam¬ 
paign.  as  White  House  officials  never  seriously  considered  their  employ¬ 
ment*'  [DELETED]"  [DELETED]. 

Political  authorities  and  their  chief  military  conunanders  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  numerous  factors  here.  First  were  their  expectations  tiiat  the 
large  and  capable  conventional  forces  assembled  in  the  Gulf  were  suffi- 
cient  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  planned  campaign.  Likewise,  they 
felt  that  there  simply  were  no  targets  warranting  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  They  also  realized  that  any  revelation  of  plans  to  use  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  would  have  severely  erod^  support  both  at  home  and  abroad  for 
U.S.  military  actions  against  Iraq.  Lastly,  they  recognized  the  tradition 
of  nonuse  and  the  likely  long-term  political  costs  of  nuclear  use.**  Nucle¬ 
ar  threats  may  have  bMn  conveyed  to  the  Iraqi  leader  to  deter  him  from 
employing  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  but  operational  plans  emphasized 
nonnuclear  strikes  against  high-value  targets  in  retaliation  for  chemical  or 
biological  attacks.  The  primary  option  that  planners  and  senior  officials 
maintained  was  retaliation  with  chemical  weapons,  as  will  be  discussed 
in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  6. 

Though  senior  officials  and  planners  both  hoped  for  the  demise  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  ail  were  wary  of  making  that  an  express  aim  of  Desert 
Storm.  Soon  after  the  air  campaign  began.  Bush  said  publicly  that,  “We 


"Robert  Kiininia,  in  “The  Gulf  War  Conferenoe.”  p  193. 

*'R.  Jefiiey  Smith  and  Rick  Atkinson,  “U-S.  Rules  Out  Gulf  Use  of  Nuclear,  Chemi¬ 
cal  Arms,”  Washington  Post,  7  Jan  91,  p  AI.  (S)  Inivw,  Homer  with  owaps  SiafT; 
(S)  Intvw,  Glosson  with  gwaps  Staff,  Cochran  notes. 

"(S)  OPLAN  Desen  Storm,  16  Dec  90,  p  C-l-l. 

**‘'U.S.  Rules  Out  Gulf  Use  of  Nuclear,  Chemical  Arms";  John  M.  Broder,  “U.S. 
Forces  Have  No  Nuclear  Arms  in  Gulf  States,  No  Plans  to  Uk  Them,”  Los  Angelas 
Times,  2  Oct  90,  p  6. 
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are  not  targeting  any  individual.’***  Powell  and  Schwarzkopf  also  an¬ 
nounced  publicly  thtt  Saddam  Hussein  was  not  specifically  targeted-** 
There  seem  to  have  been  at  least  three  reasons  for  this  reluctance.  First, 
prior  to  the  war,  some  were  concerned  that  targeting  Hussein  might  be 
contrary  to  Executive  Order  12333.  which  pndiibits  U.S.  Government 
involvement  in  “assassination.”^  This  was  a  miyor  reason  cited  by 
Secretary  Cheney  in  his  relief  of  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  Mi¬ 
chael  Dugan,  and  it  sent  a  clear  message  to  the  chief  air  campaign  plan¬ 
ner  on  this  point.*^  Second,  planners  were  aware  that  the  United  Nations 
(UN)  resolutions  around  which  the  coalition  coalesced  said  nothing  about 
eliminating  Saddam  Hussein.  They  appealed  to  realize  that  setting  goals 
that  went  beyond  diose  of  the  UN  would  necessitate  complex  and  possi¬ 
bly  counterproductive  negotiations  with  the  allies.**  Third,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  they  were  ctmscious  that  they  could  not  guarantee  strikes 
aimed  at  killing  Hussein  would  have  their  intended  effect,  remembering 
the  difficulties  in  tracking  Manuel  Noriega  durirg  Operation  Just  Cause 
the  previous  year.**  Adopting  the  physical  demise  of  Hussein  as  a  stated 
objective,  and  then  failing  to  meet  that  objective  would  mar  the  military 


**’The  Presklent'f  Newi  Conference  on  the  Persian  Oulf  Conflict,"  18  Jan  91,  in 
Weekfy  Compilation  of  PretuUniial  Docunenu,  21  Jan  91,  p  56. 

*^ran8cript,  Gen  Colin  L.  Powell,  news  briefing  (with  Secretary  of  Defense  Che¬ 
ney),  The  Pentagon,  16  Jan  91,  p  5:  transcript,  Gen  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  new 
briefing,  Riyadh,  18  Jan  91,  p  4. 

**Executive  Order  12335-lInited  States  Intelligence  Activities,  4  Dec  81,  in  Office 
of  the  Federal  Register,  National  Aichlves  and  Records  Administration.  Codification  of 
Presidential  Proclamations  and  Executive  Orders  (Washington.  1989),  p  647. 

*’(S)  Intvw,  (Jlosson  with  OWAPS.  dated,  Cochran  notes  Transcript,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney,  news  briefing.  The  Pentagon,  17  Sep  90,  p  1. 

**President  Bush,  Remarks  on  the  Nomination  of  Edward  R.  Madigan  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  a  Queation-and-Aiiswer  Session  with  Reporters,  25  Jan  91,  in  Weekly 
Compilatian  cf  Presidential  Documents,  28  Jan  91,  Vol  27.  p  80;  Vice  President  Quayle, 
cited  in  ‘t^uayle  on  Hussein:  *He  it  totally  Irraiional’,”  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  18 
Feb  91,  p  27;  Robert  Kimmitt.  in  "The  Golf  War  Conference,"  p  293. 

**(S)  Intvw,  Gen  Scoweroft  with  OWAPS,  Cochran  notes;  Triumph  Without  Victory, 
p  142;  Robert  Gates,  The  Gulf  CrisU:  The  Road  to  War,”  Part  3.  p  19;  transcript,  Gen 
Colin  L.  Powell,  newt  briefing  (with  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney).  The  Pentagon.  17  Jan 
91,  p  6;  Schwarzkopf,  in  Department  cf  Defense  Appropriations  for  1992,  p  277. 
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•s  well  as  political  success  of  Desert  Storm.  After  the  war,  both  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  his  chief  air  plaruiers  confirmed  this  view.*** 

The  President  and  his  advisers  were  less  hesitant  about  authorizing 
actions  intended  to  bring  about  Saddam  Hussein's  political  demise, 
which,  Iraqi  politics  being  what  it  was,  would  have  brought  about  his 
physical  demiM  as  well.  The  President  had  apivoved  operations  designed 
to  weaken  popular  support  for  the  Hussein  government  and  directed  that 
if  Iraq  used  nuclear  biological  arKi  chemical  weapons,  supported  terrorist 
acts,  or  destroyed  Kuwaiti  oil  fields.  [DELETED]  It  is  wordi  noting  that 
the  President,  in  his  S  January  letter  to  Saddam  Hussein  (which  Baker 
showed  to  Foreign  Minister  Ihriq  'Aziz  at  their  9  January  meeting  in 
Geneva)  cited  these  same  three  ‘^lncooscionable  acts"  as  requiring  the 
"strongest  possible  response”  from  the  United  States,  one  that  would 
make  the  Iraqi  leader  and  his  country  "pay  a  terrible  price.”*' 

Despite  somewhat  ambiguous  policy  guidarrce,  the  chief  architects  of 
the  air  campaign  targeted  Saddam  Hussein  and  planned  air  operations 
meant  to  create  conditions  conducive  to  his  overthrow.  [DEIJETED]*^ 
Planners  believed  that  Hussein,  as  a  military  cormnander,  was  a  legitimate 
target  during  the  war.**  As  noted  above  and  mote  to  the  point,  they 
clearly  expected  that  Saddam  Hussein's  demise  would  result  in  the 
Army's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  thus  achieving  one  of  the  major 
national  objectives. 

Planners  not  only  wanted  to  incapacitate  the  Hussein  government 
[DELETED]  but  to  try  to  change  it."  [DELETED]***  [DELETED]*’ 


**H.  Nomtan  Schwsizkopf,  It  Doetn  7  Take  a  Hero  (New  York,  1992),  pp  499-500; 
(S)  Imvw,  Olouon  with  Owaps  sufT,  Cochtin  notes. 

*'Suaeineat  by  IVew  SecTEtaxy  Pitxwater  tm  President  Bush's  Letter  to  President 
Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq,  12  Jan  91,  in  Weekly  Compilation  qf  PretUential  Documents, 
21  Jan  91.  Vol  27,  pp  43-44. 

*(S)  Oloason  imvw,  12  Dec  91,  pp  29  and  31;  Deptula  intvw,  8  Jan  92,  p  30. 

**(S)  Imvw,  Oloason.  12  Dec  91,  p  29;  Deptula  intvw.  8  Jan  92,  p  36. 

**(TS)  Doc,  usciNOCBKr  oc  J3  to  xs  Joim  &afT,  subj:  PdUow-Up  Execute  Or¬ 
der-  JSONOcaKr  OfOUD  001  for  Desert  Storm,  17001Z  Jan  91,  oWAPS,  CHC  8-1. 

*^Obutyationi  on  the  Air  Campaign  Against  Iraq,  p  17. 
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Brig  Qcn  Bu«t«r 
OlOMon  eonters 
vrtthhltohM 
plannar,  U  Col 
Dovid  Doptula.  In 
RiyMJh. 


**(S)  Draft  Woriiing  Paper,  Augmentation  Cell,  Central  Command  J>5  War  Plans 
Division,  Oflienrive  Campaign  Coneept-Oround  Campaign  Concept  of  Operations,  14  Oct 
90,  Appendix  B,  Ctturai  Command  J-5  PUmt  Vfar  DMtkm  Augmentation  CeU  After 
Action  Report,  OWAra. 

*^‘'Alr  ops  summary  of  air  war.”  The  copy  of  summary  in  OWAPS  D*19H  bean  a 
noUlloa  by  Deptula  that  reads,  “As  provided  by  UC  Deptula  and  BO  Oloason  during  IM 
hour  discussion  with  Oen  Honter.” 
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Constraintf 


While  higbw  authorities  prescribed  reMraiots  essentially  as  the 
*'doa*t8”  for  die  plannMS  of  the  air  campaign,  they  also  laid  out  some 
'*dos**  or  constnints.  There  ware  two  key  constraintt:  (1)  {daimon  had 
to  insure  that  any  offensive  was  both  quick  and  decisive;  a^  (2)  they  had 
to  neutnliae  Iraqi  Scud  (or  Scod'derived)  shott’^ange  bailistk  nitsiles  in 
eariy  in  offmisive  air  opentioos.  Oeneral  Oloason  and  bis  planners  were 
in  t^  agreement  wi^  the  first,  and  it  served  from  die  veiy  beginning 
as  a  guiding  princiide  in  the  ptanning  of  the  air  canqiaign.  The  second 
proved  more  difficult  for  all,  as  it  concerned  civilians  more  than  militaiy 
planners. 

Top  civilian  officials  left  little  doubt  in  their  statement  that  they 
expect^  rapid  victory  to  avoid  high  casualties  and  militaiy  stalemate, 
both  of  which  would  undemine  support  for  the  campaign  against  Iraq.** 
The  President  ‘instructed  (hU]  military  commanders  to  take  every  neces¬ 
sary  step  to  prevail  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
protection  pouible**  for  U.S.  and  allied  forces.**  This  guidance  was 
consistent  not  only  with  the  principles  of  war  imt  with  senior  militaiy 
leaden*  belief  in  the  cosu  of  gradualum  in  Vietnam.  As  Homer  recalled 
(after  mentioning  the  Vietnam  experience),  **We  were  absolutely  going  to 
be  the  roost  violent  and  intensive  campaign  possible,  the  reason  being  it 
seemed  like  the  only  way  to  shorten  tte  war,  limit  the  suffering,  and  get 
this  thing  over  as  quidtiy  as  possible.”^ 


Bush,  Tbc  PiwideM'i  Newt  Conferenoe,  30  Nov  90,  in  PutOe  Paptrt 
of  Ph  ProiUtnu  of  Pm  Vnitod  Suutt,  p  1720;  SecrWary  of  Slste  Biker,  in  Heiringt 
befon  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Reliiioni,  Senile,  U.S.  FoOcy  in  Pm  Portion  Guff, 
lOlM  Cong,  2d  Mil  (WwMngton,  1991),  p(  I,  p  107;  SeereUry  of  Defense  Cheney,  in 
Heailngt  before  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Servicei,  Home  of  Repteienuilvee,  Critis  in 
Pm  Portion  Otpf:  SanePont,  DlfPomacy  and  War,  lOlM  Cong,  2d  mm  (Wnihington, 
1991).pS70;  Vice  Pi«iidentQwyle,Addfew  to  (he  Lot  AngeieiWoftdAflidn  Council, 
8  Jan  91,  US  Dopartmtni  <^Suuo  Ditpatch,  14  Jan  91.  p  28. 

***‘AddisM  to  the  Nuion  Announcing  Allied  Military  Acdoo  in  the  ftntan  Oulf,  p 
31, 

Speech  at  Dadeelian  Dinner.  11  Sep  91.  p  4. 
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Tb  ensure  a  swift  and  sure  victory,  the  President  and  his  advisers 
were  prepared  to  send  to  the  theater  whatever  forces  were  necessary.^' 
As  a  general  principle.  Bush,  along  with  Cheney,  Powell,  Baker,  and 
Brent  Scowcroft  believed  that  in  conflicts  calling  for  the  employment  of 
iirilitary  power,  the  United  States  should  asaead>le  and  apply  ‘^overwhelm¬ 
ing  force**  cuiMe  of  crushing  the  enemy  in  short  order  sod  with  minimal 
loss  of  life.”  In  November,  after  the  President  and  his  advisers  had 
decided  to  increase  substantially  the  U.S.  forces  dq;>loyed  in  the  Oulf  so 
as  to  give  the  coalition  “an  adequate  rrflensive  mUliuy  option,**  planners 
were  informed  that  GENICOM  would  have  all  the  forces  neerM  for  a 
successflil  campaign  should  the  deciskm  be  made  for  offensive  action.” 
Hie  President,  in  01osson*s  words,  “decided  to  give  [us]  all  the  foices 
that  we  wanted  or  could  use.**”  As  will  be  developed  in  Chapter  6,  some 
air  planners  believed  that  the  USAF  already  bad  sufficient  foices  to  exe¬ 
cute  at  least  Phase  I  of  the  campaign.  Indeed  by  the  start  of  the  war, 
Oeneral  Glosson*s  rleputy  charac^zed  the  situation  as  “an  overabun¬ 
dance  of  air  assets.***^  Thus  air  planners  never  had  to  face  a  question  of 
priorities  in  achieving  the  “quick  victory“  constraint ;  rather  they  had  the 
luxury  of  doing  essentially  whatever  they  chose. 

The  constraint  requiring  prompt  destruction  of  enemy  Scuds  proved 
to  be  more  signiflcam  for  phmnera.  From  early  in  the  crisis,  officials  at 
the  White  House,  State  Department,  and  Defense  Department  were  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  the  Scuds.”  With  these  missiles  maintained  under  tight 
centralized  control,  Saddam  Hussein  had  the  capability  to  attack  Israel 


^'(S)  lotvw,  Oen  Scowcroft  wlch  Owaps  Senior  SufT,  Cochran  notei. 

^Rick  AlUmon  and  Bob  Woodward,  “Gulf  Tuniing  Points;  Suilegy.  Dipionucy," 
WtuHiniUtn  Pott,  2  Dec  90.  p  AI.  See  also.  Powell,  cited  In  Triumph  Wiihaii  Vkiory, 
p7l. 

”The  Pretldeni's  News  Confemioe  on  the  Perrisn  Oult  Crisis,  in  Public  Papcn  of 
tht  PrttUktus  efiht  UiUudSiaiei,  p  ISSI;  “all  the  forces . . .  would  be  the  U.S.  stiate* 
gy“:  (S/NP)  Rpe,  Rear  Adm  Onnt  Sharp.  Pbmning  fm  the  Gulf  (draft).  3  Dec  91, 
p  43.  OWAPS. 

”(8)  Intvw,  Glosson,  12  Dec  91,  p  9. 

^^S)  Imvw,  Center  for  Air  Force  History  with  Lt  Col  David  A.  Deptule,  29  Nov  91, 
p  32.  OWAPS,  Historical  Advisor’s  files. 

”Wolfowltz.  Kimmitt,  Dennis  B.  Ross,  and  John  H.  Kelly,  in  ‘The  Gulf  War 
Conference,”  pp  23S,  239, 262  and  267:  and  Cheney,  in  ‘The  Gulf  Crisis;  The  Road  to 
War,"  Program  3.  p  7. 
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and  threaten  the  basis  for  the  coalition,  lb  avert  this  danger,  the  United 
States  launched  a  nund)er  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  Israel  to  show 
restraint  in  the  face  of  Iraqi  piovocatioas.  Seven!  days  before  Desert 
Storm  began,  the  President  sent  Deputy  Secretaiy  of  State  Lawrence 
EagMwiser  and  Paul  WoUbwits  to  ienisalem  to  discourage  the  Israelis 
from  launching  either  preemptive  or  retaliatory  strikes  against  Iraq. 
Eaglebuiger  told  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  diat  the  United  States 
would  treat  any  attack  by  Hussein  as  a  casus  belli  and  take  immediate 
militaiy  action.  Significantly,  EagManger  assured  Shamir  that  U.S.  air 
operations  rapidly  would  neutralize  the  Scuds  that  threatened  Israel  from 
sites  in  western  Iraq.” 

The  degree  to  which  civilians  in  Washington  WMried  about  the  Scuds 
more  than  military  planners  in  Saudi  Arabia  became  evident  in  October 
when  JCS  planners,  at  the  instigatioo  of  Secretary  Cheney  and  with  input 
from  one  of  his  primary  civilian  deputies,  seriously  considered  moving 
ground  forces  into  the  suspected  Scud  latmching  areas.  Genicom 
planners  as  well  as  their  commander  regarded  such  efforts  as  unrealistic, 
not  considering  either  the  terrain  or  the  possibility  that  the  Iraqis  might 
well  counterattack  into  the  void  left  by  the  US  troop  movement.”  In 
December,  this  option  again  surfaced  in  Washington.  Although  the 
option  was  twice  rejected  by  CENTOCM  planners,  it  did  alert  them  and 
tteir  commanders  to  the  degree  of  policy'tnakeis’  concern  about  the 
Scuds  and  suggested  some  civilian  dMbt  about  the  ability  of  air  power 
alone  to  deal  with  the  problem  posed  by  the  Scuds. 

After  the  war,  senior  leaden,  including  the  President’s  national 
security  adviser,  admitted  that  they  had  underestimated  the  threat  posed 

Saddam  Hussein’s  missiles.”  Military  leaders  viewed  the  Scuds  as 


‘^Triumph  WUhout  Vktory.  pp  20S'2II. 

”(S/NP)  Rpl.  U.S.  Central  Cooumnd/Joint  Pmcea  and  Theater  Operations,  J~5  Plans 
Aftar  Aetien  Rsport,  Vol  VI:  MitcaUanaous  DocumatUa  (MacDill  APB.  Ra.,  1991),  Tab 
X  (Combat  Analysis  Oraup  After  Action  Report),  owaps;  J-S  Plans  Aftar  Action  Raport, 
Vnl  I:  Aflar  Action  Raport  (Bask  Raport  with  Tabs).  Tab  P  (SAitU  [School  of  Advanced 
MiliUtfy  StudleaD:  Ptannlntfor  tha  Oulf  War,  pp  4041.  On  Defense  Department  in> 
volvemeat,  lee  *t)peratloo  Scoiploa’’  attached  to  Itr  bom  Harry  Rowen  to  Alexander 
Cochran,  Apr  92,  OWAfS,  na  271 ;  (S)  intvw,  Lawrence  Oreenberg,  owaps,  with  Col  Paul 
Ootdal,  J-3,  20  Peb  92,  OWAPS;  TrbrnipA  Without  Vlcioty,  pp  )67-I66;  and  (S)  intvw, 
(Jloseon,  9  Apr  92.  p  12. 

”(S)  Intvw  Scowcroft  with  owaps,  Cochran  notes. 
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“militarily  irrelevant"  (SchwarzkopO.  “not  militarily  significant”  (Glos* 
son),  and  “lousy  weapon[s]”  (Homer).*’  At  the  time  of  war,  some  plan* 
ners  recognized  that  the  military  unimportance  of  the  missiles  did  not 
make  them  politically  inconsequential.  However.  Homer  and  Olosson, 
by  their  own  admissions,  failed  at  the  time  to  recognize  was  just  how 
critical  the  neutralization  of  the  Scud  threat  was  to  the  civilian  leadership 
and  the  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  war.*'  Neither  were  they  precise  in 
communicating  their  own  view  of  this  constraint  to  civilians.  During  the 
20  December  briefing  in  which  General  Homer  reviewed  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  plan  with  Cheney,  Wolfowitz,  and  Powell,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
asked  for  the  details  of  how  the  Scuds  would  be  eliminated.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  all  the  fixed  launch  sites  would  be  hit.  but  that  some  Scuds 
would  be  fired  because,  ”[y]ou  can*t  get  them  all.”** 

It  does  seem  clear  that  commanders  and  planners  in  the  theater 
neglected  to  prepare  for  any  aggressive  Scud-hunting  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  missile  threat  of  little  military  consequence.  They  proposed 
a  plan  to  silence  the  fixed  launchers,  destroy  a  limited  number  of  suspect¬ 
ed  launch-and-hide  locations  for  mobile  launchers  (to  do  what  could  be 
done,  short  of  a  nuyor  armed-reconnaissance  effort).  Through  this,  they 
hoped  to  alleviate  the  pressure  from  Israel  a.nd  Washington  while  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  the  strategic  air  campaign.  Perhaps  it  might  also 
deny  Iraq  the  capability  to  produce  ballistic  missiles  in  the  future.  The 
alternative  was  to  a  search-and-destroy  operation  that  promised  a  costly 
and  unproductive  diversion  of  strike  sorties  from  the  main  objectives  of 
the  strategic  air  campaign." 

In  retrospect,  planners  entered  this  war  with  policy  objectives  that 
defined  the  strategic  aims  of  their  campaign.  Likewise,  they  operated 
within  the  context  of  restraints  that  told  them  what  not  to  do  and  con¬ 
straints  that  gave  them  a  sense  of  what  needed  to  be  done.  In  combina¬ 
tion,  these  ends  and  conditions  created  the  parameters  within  which  the 
air  campaign  plan  for  the  Gulf  War  was  built. 


*’Schwarzkopf.  ‘Talking  with  David  FroU"  (uwucript  of  TV  interview).  27  Mar  91, 
p  4;  (S)  Inivw,  Oloaion  6  Mar  91,  p  7;  Homer,  Speech  at  Dadaellan  Dinner,  1 1  Sept  91, 
pS. 

*'(S)  Intvw,  Homer.  4  Mar  92,  p  10;  Homer,  Speech  at  Dadaelian  Dinner,  1 1  Sept 
91.  p  3;  and  (S)  intvw.  Glotion.  6  Mv  91.  p  7. 

**(8)  Intvw.  Homer,  4  Mar  92,  p  10. 

'^For  additional  discuavlon  and  analyiir  on  the  encctivenew  of  the  Scud  campaign, 
lee  OWAPS  Effectivenai  Report. 
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Instant  Thunder  and  Desert  Shield 


PUumen  of  the  Gulf  War  air  campaign  used  two  other  planning 
effoita-oae  a  coocqx  plan  for  an  indepeodent  air  offensive  devis^  in  the 
early  days  of  the  crisis  by  Air  Staff  planners  in  Washington  and  the  other 
an  oo>going  series  of  plans  written  by  the  CBNTAF  staff  in  Riyadh  to 
defend  Saudi  Arabia.  Both  of  these  planning  efftMts  contributed  to  the 
Desert  Storm  air  campaign. 

Interestingly,  the  first  plan  that  was  executed  was  one  that  surprised 
both  CE^r^ooM  arid  coiTAPplanoers.  Within  hours  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
crisis,  Oenerai  Powell  directed  the  immediate  execution  of  uscbntap 
Rapid  Response  Plan  (RRP)  1307'88,  a  CEimP-only  contingency  plan  for 
a  demonstration>sized  combat  Air  FOrce  package  into  the  region. 
[DELETED]  Planners  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  first  aircraft  in  theater 
within  48  hours  of  notificatioo  and  become  operational  on  C44  (four  days 
after  the  beginning  of  deplnymeot).  They  also  included  unspecified 
options  for  including  carrier  battle  group  assets  and  shipbome  Tomahawk 
Land  Attack  Missiles  to  increare  strike  capabilities.'  The  plan  mentioned 
no  specific  threat  and  was  never  intended  to  be  used  to  counter  a  force 
as  bi^e  and  potentially  capable  as  the  Iraqi  war  machine.’ 

At  the  same  time.  General  Powell  issued  a  warning  order  informing 
the  American  military  community  of  the  crisis  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
To  assist  commanders  in  preparing  their  forces  for  possible  employment. 
Joint  Chief  of  Staff  (JCS)  warning  orders  contain  references  to  appropriate 
OPLANs.  In  this  case,  Oenerai  Powell  referenced  RRP  1307*88,  not  the 


'David  L.  Roamer  (S)  NMt  Air  ForceAJSCUfTAP  in  Deurt  ShUtd:  The  Initial  Phase, 
August  1990.  Shaw  APB.  SC;  Haadquarten.  NInch  Air  FoicenncENTAF.  (10  Jan  92],  p 
S2,  OWAPS  NA'ISS;  Roamer,  (S)  Hlstoiy  cfthe  Ninth  Air  Potve/VSCEffrAP  Jan>Dec  90, 
Vol,  I-A,  I  Jan  92.  AnotA,  p  81;  (8)  Badcfrawid  paper,  HQ  USAP,  XOXXM.  “OOMUS- 
caffTAP  Rapid  Raaetion  Plan  ISOT'SS."  8  Aug  90,  OWAPS  CMC 9*1 

’(S)  Biff  SUdaa.  uscshtoom,  ‘Trelifflinaiy  Planning."  2-6  Aug  90,  owafs  na-I  17 
and  AFHRA,  Daaait  Shield  file;  folder  usobntoom  Ptelimlnary  Planning,  2-6  Aug  !X>. 
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1002  plan.’  This  no  doubt  reflected  1002-90‘s  incompleteness  as  well  as 
the  capability  to  incoqxxate  1307*8  fotces  into  larger  follow-on 
deployment  But  most  inqKMtantly,  it  reflected  hia  uncettainty  on  the 
nature  of  the  U.S.  political  response,  a  deciskm  to  be  made  by  tte  Presi¬ 
dent  In  this  context  the  initial  responses  by  affected  commands-Military 
Airlift  Command,  Strategic  Airlift  Conunand,  and  Ninth  Air  Force  in 
paiticular-was  for  a  limited,  exclusively  USAF  response. 

Commanders  and  planners  at  cbntoom's  sufqtotting  commands  and 
agencies  worked  under  these  assumptions  for  die  first  three  days  of  the 
cri^.  At  Thctical  Air  Command,  comtnanden  reviewed  1307  objectives 
and,  lacking  further  jcs  guidance,  assumed  a  relaxed  posture.  Prom  the 
outset  it  was  clear  that  the  Chairman's  choice  of  contingency  options  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  potential  threat  Yet  it  demonstrated  his  concern 
about  rushing  to  deploy  light  ground  forces  ^lecifled  in  the  1002-8enes 
of  plans  to  Saudi  Ar^ia  at  a  time  when  the  hc^  nation  had  yet  to  request 
such  assistaiK«  and  when  the  massed  Iraqi  army  stood  within  easy  strik¬ 
ing  distance. 

Matters  changed  on  4  August  when  President  Bush  convened  a 
National  Security  Council  (NSC)  meeting  at  Camp  David  to  discuss  possi¬ 
ble  options  and  military  preparations  that  would  alter  the  complexion  of 
the  American  response  to  Baghdad’s  aggression.^  After  ClA  represen¬ 
tatives  presented  an  assessment  of  Iraqi  strength  in  Kuwait,  Schwarzkopf 
briefed  the  President  on  oplan  1(X)2  and  indicated  that  he  would  need  one 
nKNith  to  position  nunimum  defensive  forces  and  [DELETED]  to  reach  the 
full  OPLAN  1002  force  levels  [DELETED].  In  addition,  he  stated  a  target 
date  upon  which  it  would  be  practical  to  pursue  offensive  operations.’ 


’(S)  Rpi,  Project  aik  FORCE  Desert  Shield  Atsessmetu,  Vol  11  Dnft  WD-327(y  1  -AF. 
Sanli  Monies:  The  sand  Corp,  Mar  91,  owaps  na-26;  (S/NF)  Doc.  usonccent.  Deurt 
SUeU/Deun  Storm,  Inumat  Look  90  Afier  Action  Reporu,  IS  Jul  91. 

^Preteitt  at  the  morning  meeting  were  Presidem  Buch.  Vice  President  Quayie,  While 
House  Oiief  of  Suff  John  Sununu,  National  Security  Advisor  Adm  Brent  ScowcrolL  Mid- 
Bast  Security  Advisor  Richaid  Haais,  White  Houk  Preu  Secretary  Marlin  Fitzwaier, 
Secretaries  Baker  and  Oieney,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowltz,  Oenemls 
Poweli  and  Schwarskopf.  CEKTAF  Commander  Lt  Oen  Homer  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  Ms) 
Oen  Robert  Johnston,  JCS  J-3  Lt  Oen  Thomas  W.  Kelly,  OA  Director  William  Webster, 
and  JCS  J-2  VAdm  J.  “Mike”  McConnell.  (Rosmer,  9th  AF  History), 

’Rosmer,  (S)  90t  AF  History,  (S)  Intvw,  APCHO  with  Lt  Oen  Charles  Homer. 
28  Jan  91. 
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During  the  meeting.  Oenenl  Hormn'  raised  the  possible  use  of  air 
power  to  thwart  an  Iraqi  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia.  First  he  outlined  a 
conceptual  plan  for  a  limited  strategic  air  canqiaigD  against  high  value 
taigets  that  the  President  could  use  to  retaliate  a^unst  Baghdad  if  they 
used  chemical  we^ioos  against  allied  mops.  Tbea«  be  maintained  that 
American  aircraft  operatiog  from  Saudi  bases  md  hem  aircraft  carriers 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  could  fly  several  hundred  combat  sorties 
a  day  and  establish  air  superiority  within  a  period  ot  days.*  General 
Horner  dnis  provided  capabilities  immediately  availaUe  to  the  President 
in  lieu  of  the  acknowledged  problems  of  distance  and  deployment  sched¬ 
ules  for  large  numbers  of  hravy  ground  forces. 

Others  at  the  mreting-Secretaty  of  D^mse  Richard  Cheney  and  NSc 
Advisor  Brent  Scoweroft-emphasized  that  si^iificant  numbers  of  ground 
forces  would  be  necessary  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia  and  cautioned  the 
President  on  the  limits  of  air  power  to  achieve  national  objectives  without 
the  ground  element  Gene^  Powell  felt  that  while  air  power  was 
important  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  would  require  the  deployment  of 
substantial  numbers  of  ground  forces.  He  cautioned:  **lf  you  want  to 
deter,  don't  put  up  a  phoney  deterrence. . .  .If  you  do  it  do  it  real  and  do 
it  right"  The  meeting  concluded  with  no  Arm  decision.  President  Bush 
chose  rather  to  see  whether  Saudi  King  Fahd  Ibn  Abdel-Aziz  would  ask 
for  assistance.  While  the  President  contacted  King  Fahd  to  offer  military 
assistance.  Schwarzkopf,  Homer,  and  CBNTXXM  Chief  of  Staff  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  Johnston  retunied  to  Florida.^ 

The  following  day,  5  August  President  Bush  a^n  met  with  his  close 
advisors,  this  time  in  Washington  and  agreed  to  alert  the  82d  Airborne 
Division.  He  directed  Secretary  Cheney  to  lead  a  special  team  to  Riyadh 
and  meet  with  King  Fahd  and  his  senior  military  and  political  advisors  to 
secure  a  request  for  U.S.  assistance.  The  team,  composed  of  Cheney, 
Gates,  Homer,  Schwarzkopf,  Wulfowitz,  Williams,  Ambassador  Charles 
W.  Freeman.  Jr.,  and  representatives  from  State  and  the  ClA,  met  with 


*Rosiner,  (S)  9th  AF  Hlttory,  p  1 

^(S/NP)  USCBKrcoM,  Optnuiaiu  Deurt  ShUUt/Deurt  Storm,  Exercise  Itaemal  Look 
90  After  Action  ReporLlS  Jul  91,  OWAPS  NA-117. 


King  Fahd  on  6  August  and  succeeded  in  convincing  the  monarch  of  U.S. 
resolve  to  act  swiftly  and  decisively  to  defeat  Iraq's  invasion.  The  King 
requested  U.S.  military  assistance.* 

Between  the  4  August  Camp  David  rooMing  and  the  dqiatture  of 
Cheng's  fecial  n^otiation  team  to  Riyadh,  OMteral  Powell  informed 
the  military  commuidty  to  forget  rrp  1307  and  use  uscinocbnt  oplan 
1002-90  fix  planning.  As  cominatKls  received  the  new  guidartoe,  plan¬ 
ning  resumed  at  an  accelerated  pace.* 

For  dedsioomaken  and  their  military  pUnnera  alike,  the  (^)ening  days 
of  the  Qulf  crisis  were  filled  with  uncertainty  and  general  anxiety  over 
bodi  the  nature  of  the  anticipated  U.S.  response  and  Baghdad's  intentions. 
Military  commanden  were  all  too  conscious  rtf  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
contingency  plans  to  deal  with  the  emerging  utuation.  It  was  clear  to 
them  that,  whatever  the  eventual  U.S.  response,  U.S.  air  forces  would 
comprise  the  prq)onderance  of  the  initial  available  force. 

This  fact  was  not  lost  on  Oeneral  Schwarzkopf  either.  Recent  experi¬ 
ences  in  Internal  Look  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  an  additional  offen¬ 
sive  r^oiv-not  only  to  dislodge  Iraq  from  Kuwait  but  more  immediately 
to  retaliate  should  Saddam  Hussein  use  chemical  weapons  or  harm  hos¬ 
tages.  Within  this  context,  he  turned  to  the  us  Air  PtHce.  As  Gen. 
Michael  J.  Dugan,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  was  away  from  Washington, 
on  8  August,  Schwarzkopf  spoke  to  the  Vice  Chief,  Gen.  John  M.  Loh, 
and  requested  help  in  finding  ways  to  retails  against  some  new  hostile 
act  by  Iraq-^izure  of  the  Ameri^  embassy  in  Kuwait,  for  example,  or 
a  chemical  attack.'* 

Memben  of  the  Air  Staff  already  were  thinking  about  an  air  cam¬ 
paign  that  might,  by  itself,  eject  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  On  the  day 
before  Schwarzkopfs  call  to  Loh,  Col.  John  M.  Warden  in,  deputy 
director  of  plans  for  warfighting  concepts,  had  sent  members  of  his  staff 


'(S/NP)  AU 

*(S)  Pivjtct  AIK  POKCK  Asuummt  afOptnuion  Dturt  SUtld  WoiUng  Draft.  WD- 
SZ70>1-AP.  Santa  Monica:  The  rand  Corp,  Ian  91,  owaps  na-2S. 

'*(S)  lotvw,  Diane  T.  Putney,  Canter  for  Air  Force  Htnoiy.  with  Oen  H.  Norman 
SdiwaRkopf  (USA,  fct),  S  May  92,  awAPS.NA  268;  (8)  memo.  Wayne  Thompaon,  OWAps, 
tubj:  VUil  to  TAC  HQ.  30  Oct  91,  owaps,  Hinorlcid  Adviaor’e  Piles. 
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to  begin  woric  on  the  idea  in  the  Checkmate  briefing  room  in  the  base* 
ment  of  the  FNtntagon." 

Within  a  few  days,  this  planning  group  had  written  a  briefing  for 
General  Loh  which  contained  the  essentials  of  what  became  known  as 
Instant  Thunder.  They  took  the  President's  objectives  from  his  speech  of 
8  August:  (I)  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait;  (2)  restoraUmi  of  Kuwaiti 
sovereignty;  (3)  security  and  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  (4)  protection 
of  American  lives.  Initially  they  expressed  the  President's  third  objective 
as  securing  the  free  flow  of  oil,  but  soon  recognized  the  President’s 
broader  interest  in  stability.  The  Checkmate  planners  used  the  President's 
objectives  to  fashion  military  objectives:  (1)  force  Iraqi  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait;  (2)  degrade  Iraq's  offensive  capability:  (3)  secure  oil  facilities; 
(4)  render  Saddam  ineffective  as  a  leader.'^ 

The  centerpiece  of  Instant  Thunder  in  Colonel  Warden's  view  was  his 
fourth  military  objective.  His  book.  The  Air  Campaign,  bad  suggested 
that  command  was  a  center  of  gravity  to  be  attacked,  but  had  cautioned 
that  a  commander  would  be  difficult  to  target  and  that  his  staff  might  be 
able  to  carry  on  without  him.  Warden  viewed  the  decision  element  of 
command,  while  more  important,  as  usually  less  vulnerable  to  attack  than 
other  elements.  Rather  it  was  the  information  gathering  and  communica* 
tion  elements  that  should  be  targeted.  The  commander  could  be  rendered 
ineffective  by  isolating  him  from  his  forces  and  his  sources  of  informa* 
tion  through  attacks  on  his  communications  and  his  intelligence  gatherers 


"Although  not  uied  previously  for  ww  planning,  Ihe  Checkmate  facility  had  been 
the  setting  for  prominent  undeitakings  involving  Ihe  other  services  and  the  intelligence 
agencies.  For  most  of  the  years  following  its  establishment  in  1976  by  Oen  David  C. 
Jones  (USAF  Chief  of  StafO,  Checkmate  used  red  and  blue  teams  to  examine  possible 
wartime  iitferaction  between  Soviet  and  nato  forces  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
Checkmate  had  also  hotted  a  Joint  effort  to  further  intenervice  cooperation  in  projecu 
like  the  Joint  Surveillanoe  aitd  Target  Attack  Radar  System  (JSTAlts).  In  responie  to 
CENTOOM’t  spring  1990  draft  of  Operations  Plan  1002-90,  Col  Warden  had  sent  a  Check¬ 
mate  team  to  visit  ceottaf  and  centcom  headquaiten  where  hit  team  argued  for  an  air 
offensive  which  he  called  “the  air  opiioa”  On  the  eve  of  the  Gulf  crisis  in  July  1990, 
a  Checkmate  team  participated  In  Ihe  Naval  War  College’s  Global  War  Game,  where  the 
scenario  diet  caught  the  most  attention  was  an  Iraqi  invuion  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

"(S)  Brfg,  Col  John  A.  Warden  III  for  Oen  John  A.  Loh,  veSAF,  “Iraqi  Air  Cam¬ 
paign.”  8  Aug  90.  OWA».CHSH  7-11;  (S)  notes,  U  Col  Bernard  E.  Harvey.  Checkmate. 
7-8  Aug  90,  OWAW,  CHP  9-1 . 
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PHOTO  DELETED 


Devising  th«  Instant  Thundsr  plan  in  th«  Air  Staffs 
Checkmate  office  In  the  Pentagon. 


(for  example,  his  radars).'^  As  to  the  relatively  slight  possibility  of 
killing  the  enemy  leader,  while  Warden  was  writing  his  book  in  1986,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  came  close  enough  to  killing  Libya’s  dictator  to 
cause  a  sharp  reduction  in  his  international  activity. 


'^John  A.  Warden  III,  The  Air  Campaign  (Washington:  National  Defense  University, 
1988),  pp  3I-S8.  Warden  sought  to  meet  a  need  for  a  book  about  the  theory  and  practice 
of  air  warfare  at  the  operational  level  (rather  than  the  strategic  or  tactical  level).  His 
advice  on  how  to  conduct  an  air  campaign  is  boltiered  by  historical  examples,  especially 
from  World  War  11.  He  borrowed  Qausewitz's  emphasis  on  the  enemy  center  of  gravity; 
“Betfiapt  the  most  important  responsibility  of  a  commander  is  to  identify  and  strike 
appropriate  enemy  centers  of  gravity”  (p  10). 
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During  the  four  years  between  the  Libyan  raid  and  the  Gulf  crisis. 
Warden  developed  his  thougniS  on  attacking  enemy  command  into  a 
targeting  concept  illustrated  by  five  concentric  rings.  The  central  ring  in 
his  theory  of  target  importance  was  leadership.  He  planned  attacks  on  the 
other  four  rings  (key  production,  infrastructure,  population,  and  fielded 
forces  on  the  outer  rim)  in  terms  of  their  potential  effect  on  leadership. 
Many  viewed  his  notion  of  concentric  rings  as  a  dangerous  oversimplifi* 
cation.  Yet  Warden  believed  that  the  simplicity  of  his  model  was  a  great 
strength  both  for  planning  under  pressure  and  for  selling  the  resulting 
plan  to  decisiontiudcers.'^  Indeed  this  very  simplicity  would  shape  the 
Gulf  War  air  campaign  plan. 

At  the  heart  of  Warden’s  plan  was  the  targeting  of  leadership.  The 
Iraqi  situation  seemed  tailor-made  for  the  theory.  Saddam  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  Iraqi  commander.  As  Iraq’s  dictator,  he  seemed  to  be  the  source 
of  most  of  America’s  problems  with  Iraq.  An  Iraq  without  Saddam 
promised  to  be  an  Iraq  with  which  the  United  States  would  have  much 
better  relations.  Since  killing  Saddam  from  the  air  would  lequire  luck. 
Warden  hoped  to  isolate  Sad^m  not  only  from  his  forces  but  also  from 
his  people.  Even  if  Saddam  survived,  he  might  lose  his  capability  to 
govern  and  he  might  be  overthrown.  Television  and  radio  stations  would 
be  attacked  so  that  they  could  be  taken  off  the  air  and  replaced  by  coali¬ 
tion  broadcasts  delivering  the  message  that  the  Saddam  regime  was  the 
objective  of  the  attack  and  not  the  Iraqi  people.'* 

By  trying  to  avoid  civilian  casualties.  Warden  clearly  anticipated  the 
President’s  preferences.  But  Warden  was  not  being  cautious.  Rather  he 
thought  he  was  making  a  positive  contribution  to  his  own  strategy  by 
designing  a  campaign  which  would  divide  Saddam  from  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple-not  bolster  Saddam’s  control  through  hostility  to  a  common  American 
enemy.  In  Warden’s  view,  the  Iraqi  people  should  be  the  target  of  psy¬ 
chological  operations,  not  bombs;  damage  to  the  Iraqi  economy  should 
be  quickly  repairable  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  American  help.'* 


'*The  fullest  exposition  of  Warden's  five  rings  theoiv  Is  his  unpublished  1990  essay 
“Centers  of  Gravity:  The  Keys  to  Succeu  in  War."  OWAf>S,  Historical  Advisor’s  Files. 

'*Col  Warden's  views  may  be  traced  in  his  series  of  (S/NF/WN/NQ  Instant  Thunder 
brieflngs,  8-17  Aug  90,  OWaps.  CHSH  5  and  7. 

'*(TS/LIMDIS)  Instant  Thunder  Campaign  Plan,  17  Aug  90,  OWAPs.  chsh  9,  p  3. 
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Warden  was  also  conscious  that  twenty*five  years  earlier  President 
Lyndon  Johnson’s  worries  about  civilian  casualties  had  resulted  in  an  air 
campaign  against  North  Vietnam  that  took  a  mounting  toll  because  it 
laat^  years-years  that  were  also  costly  for  American  aircrew  and  aircraft 
and  left  many  in  the  Air  Pbroe  bitterly  determined  to  avoid  a  repetition. 
An  OV-10  pilot  in  Vietnam,  he  was  determined  to  avoid  such  gradualism 
and  named  his  plan  Instant  Thunder  to  emphasize  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  planned  to  ^feat  Iraq  from  the  air.'^ 

Instant  Thunder  was  an  air  campaign  designed  to  last  some  six  to 
nine  days  against  eighty-four  strategic  targets,  all  of  which  were  in  Iraq 
not  Kuwait.  With  the  exception  of  attacks  on  Iraq’s  air  defenses  and  its 
deployed  chemical  weapons,  Warden’s  campaign  would  leave  Iraq’s 
fielded  forces  intact.  He  expected  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  without 
much  of  a  fight. 

Two  days  after  General  Schwarzkopf  requested  input  from  the  Air 
Staff,  Warden  briefed  him  on  his  concept  in  Florida.  The  next  day,  as 
requested  by  the  centcom  commander.  Warden  briefed  General  Powell 
in  Washington.  Given  the  lack  of  attention  to  atuicking  enemy  ground 
forces.  Warden  might  have  encountered  considerable  skepticism,  but  he 
was  offering  Schwarzkopf  and  Powell  the  only  offensive  option  they 
would  have  for  months.  Schwarzkopf  said  that  the  briefing  restored  his 
confidence  in  the  Air  Force.  Powell’s  major  objection  was  that  he  want¬ 
ed  Iraqi  tanks  destroyed  so  that  Saddam  could  not  again  threaten  Iraq’s 
neighbors."  Warden  had  a  green  light  to  continue  his  planning. 

For  several  weeks.  Warden  would  devote  little  thought  to  attacking 
ground  forces.  Rather  his  immediate  concern  about  Iraqi  ground  forces 
was  to  deal  with  the  argument  that  Instant  Thunder  might  trigger  an  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia.  He  argued  that  Iraqi  ground  forces  would  not 


"[DELETBDKS)  rpi,  M^l  (Rofacfl  M.)  “Sky”  King.  Checkmate,  Trip  to  CEm'AF  and 
CENTCOM,  6  Jul  90.  with  Wanlen'i  note  to  Alexander,  HQ  USAF/xox.  9  Jul  90,  gwaps 
Historical  Advisor's  Plies. 

"Harvey  Notes,  10-1 1  Aug  90,  owaps,  chp  9-1;  (S)  memos,  U  Col  Harvry,  subj: 
Brfgs  to  CINOCENT  and  Chairman  JCS,  10-11  Aug  90,  owaps.  chp  7-1  through  7-4; 
(S)  Intvw,  U  Cols  Richard  Reynolds,  Suzanne  Oehri  and  Edward  Mann,  Air  University 
CADRE,  with  Dr  Donald  B.  Rice,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  1 1  Dec  91,  owaps,  na  234. 
After  telling  his  Checkmate  briefers  on  10  Aug  that  they  had  restored  his  confidence  in 
the  Air  Force,  Schwarzkopf  repeated  that  view  to  Secretary  Rice  on  13  Aug. 
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want  to  expose  themselves  by  moving  south  beyond  their  ability  to 
supply  themselves  effectively,  but  if  they  did,  ninety-six  A- 10s,  forty  AV- 
8Bs,  thiity-six  F/A-18s,  thiny  AH-lWs  and  seventy-flve  AH-64s  would 
have  no  trouble  ston>ing  them  before  they  could  reach  Dhahran  or  Ri¬ 
yadh.  There  would  be  no  need  to  divert  other  aircraft  from  the  strategic 
ah-  campaign.  Whatever  might  happen,  Warden  insisted  that  the  strategic 
air  campaign  should  go  forward,  for  it  was  the  strategic  air  campaign  that 
would  win  the  war.  He  frequently  referred  to  Germany’s  Schlieffen  Plan 
to  invade  France  early  in  the  First  World  War,  a  plan  which  Warden 
thought  had  been  gutted  of  the  necessary  force  to  make  its  great  envelop¬ 
ing  sweep  to  the  right  effective.” 

Once  the  Instant  Thunder  concept  had  guned  approval,  the  Check¬ 
mate  planning  group  was  enlarged  and  began  converting  Warden’s  con¬ 
cepts  into  an  executable  plan.  Staff  officers  from  other  parts  of  the  Air 
Staff,  from  the  Air  Force  Intelligence  Agency,  from  the  major  commands, 
from  Central  Air  Forces  and  from  the  other  services  join^  the  effort  in 
the  Pentagon  basement.  As  many  of  these  people  as  possible  were 
jammed  into  Checkmate’s  offices.  Lt.  Col.  Ronnie  Stanfrll,  a  Libyan  raid 
planner,  recruited  two  pilots  (Maj.  Michael  B.  Hoyes  and  Maj.  Allen  E. 
Wickman)  who  had  flown  on  the  raid.  Stanfill  was  one  of  four  lieutenant 
colonels  Warden  relied  on  most  heavily  for  Instant  Thunder.  The  others 
were  Lt.  Col.  David  A.  Deptula  (from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force’s 
staff  support  group),  Lt.  Col.  Bernard  E.  Harvey,  and  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
Stimer.”  Stimer  was  responsible  for  deception:  Harvey  served  as 
Warden’s  special  assistant;  Stanflli  and  Deptula  organized  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  growing  Checkmate  staff  to  prepare  an  operations  plan. 

Stanflli  and  Deptula  as  lieutenant  colonels  were  in  awkward  positions. 
They  could  not  take  charge  of  the  full  colonels  who  came  from  Tactical 
Air  Command  (TAC)  and  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC).  Warden  asked 
the  three  TAC  colonels  (Richard  E.  Bigelow,  Richard  D.  Bristow  and 
Douglas  S.  Hawkins)  to  help  his  deputy.  Col.  Emery  M.  Kiraly,  develop 
plans  for  attacking  Iraqi  ground  forces.  Because  the  TAC  commander. 


”Btfg,  Warden  lo  Lt  Oen  Adanu,  HQ  USAF/XO,  Inauni  Thunder,  13  Aug  90,  1330, 
OWAPS.  CHSH  3*17.  Oen  Schwarzkopf  did  not  like  (he  Schlieffen  Plan  analogy  and  told 
Warden  not  to  uie  It.  See  (S)  notea,  Lt  Col  Bernard  E.  Harvey,  Checkmate,  17  Aug  90, 
OWA«.  CHF  9-4. 

^Stanflli,  Harvey  and  Stimer  sdl  belonged  to  Watden'a  directorate;  Deptula  had 
worked  there  before  joining  the  Secretary'a  aupport  group. 


Oen.  Robert  D.  Russ,  objected  to  any  Air  Staff  role  in  campaign  plan* 
ning,  his  emissaries  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  some  Air  Staff  plan¬ 
ners.  TAC  had  already  sent  to  General  Homer  in  Riyadh  the  text  of 
Warden's  first  briefing  with  tag's  proposed  alternative.  TAG  planners 
envisioned  a  more  gradual  air  campaign  with  much  more  emphasis  on 
interdiction  and  close  air  support  of  ground  force  movement.^'  As  for 
SAC,  its  participation  in  the  Checkmate  planning  group  was  enthusiastic 
and  substantia],  ultimately  with  ten  personnel  under  Cot.  Mike  Mankin.^ 

Oeneral  Powell  had  told  the  Air  Staff  to  bring  the  other  Services  into 
the  Checkmate  planning  group.  The  Navy  sent  a  half  dozen  officers 
under  Capt.  William  Switzer,  and  the  Marines  sent  a  similar  group  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Slade  Brewer.  In  addition  to  briefing  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Colonel 
Warden  also  prepared  a  briefing  for  the  Churman  to  give  the  President. 
When  Warden  returned  to  Central  Command  in  Florida  with  a  draft  plan 
on  17  August,  the  Instant  Thunder  briefing  bore  the  logo  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Major  General  James  W. 
Meier  (USAp)  from  the  Joint  Staff." 


^'Mtg.  Brig  Oen  OrifTith,  HQ  tac,  to  U  Oen  Homer.  »ubj:  Air  Campaign  Briefing, 
I00I4SZ  Aug  90,  UWAP8  CHP  I3A.  Homer  also  had  a  CEHTaf  ofltceT  in  Checkmate. 

"(S)  Rpt,  J.  Parsons,  hq  SAC/xpa,  “Air  Staff  Desert  Shield  Planning,”  OWAPS,  n  a  27. 

"(S)  Rpt.  Capt  Johnson  (USN),  J.MOO,  subj:  CINCCENT  Trip.  17  Aug  90.  owaK.  Na 
203;  (S)  brlt^ng  slides,  Checkmate  to  Chairman  x:s.  14  Aug  90,  for  brleAng  to  Ptesidesa. 
13  Aug  90,  OWAPS,  CHSH  S-16. 
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Air  f>orM,  Navy,  and  Itafinaa  rapwaamatlvM  aalael  and  allocata  targata 
for  Inalant  Thundor  at  Chaetonata  In  tha  Pantagon. 

The  foundation  for  Inalant  Thunder’s  target  selection  scheme  was 
Colonel  Walden’s  five  rings  theory.  Planners  divided  the  central  leader¬ 
ship  ring  into  two  target  categories:  (I)  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime;  (2) 
coiiunand  and  control  and  telecommunications.  Considering  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  regime  in  Warden’s  thinking,  this  target  category  was  slim 
indeed,  with  only  five  targets.  [DELETED]  By  January  the  regime 
category  alone  would  swell  to  more  than  thirty  targets.^ 

Checkmate  planners  divided  lelecomnwnications  targets  between  a 
command  and  control  category  of  nineteen  targets  within  the  leadership 
ring  and  a  strategic  air  defense  category  of  ten  uugets  (of  which  two  were 


(T8/L1MD18)  ImtSDi  Thunder  Cimpsign  Plan,  17  Aug  90,  Anoes  C.  OpeistloQs, 

awAn.CHSH9,  pis. 
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tdecoimnunicatkNu  aitei  not  collocated  with  lUr  defenae  control  centers) 
within  the  AeMed  forces  ring.  The  original  teleconununicattons  targets 
were  radio  and  television  sites.  [DELETED]** 

Fran  the  outset,  however,  Iraq's  electrical  grid  offered  Warden 
idamen  an  ladtieot  wiqr  of  gelling  at  Iraqi  telecommunications  as  wdl 
as  Inthistiy  and  lifbtliig.  Coloael  Warden  believed  that ‘jotting  out  tbs 
lightt"  in  Baghdad  would  have  a  psydKdogleal  imfMCt,  and  be  thought 
that  haduqt  geoeiators  would  qulddy  prove  inadequirie  once  the  national 
grid  had  ceased  to  Aiikctlon.  His  electrical  target  cat^ay  withb  the  key 
producdon  ting  consisted  of  seven  power  plants  and  three  transformer 
statioos.  Although  moes  electrical  targets  would  be  added,  the  initial  list 
twiy  well  have  been  sufficient  to  take  down  the  grid.  Planners  hoped  at 
least  to  reduce  Baghdad's  power  siqiply  by  rixQf  percent  and  Iraq's  as  a 
whole  by  tbitty*flve  percent  An  inttaecting  aspect  of  Warden's  thinking 
on  electrical  targets  was  his  desire  to  do  as  little  long-term  damage  as 
possible  by  avoiding  generators  and  bombing  switching  yards.  Just  as  he 
wanted  to  avoid  civilian  casualties  for  his  own  reasons,  Warden  was  not 
reacting  to  a  cautious  Bush  administration  in  seating  to  limit  damage  to 
electrical  production.  Rather,  Warden's  own  strategy  envisioned  a  pros¬ 
perous  postwar  Iraq.** 

Warden  expected  that  the  United  States  would  help  Iraq  get  back  on 
its  feet  after  the  war,  partly  to  ondertcors  that  the  enemy  bad  been  the 
Iraqi  regime  rather  than  the  Iraqi  people,  partly  to  build  a  prosperous  Iraq 
which  would  neither  attack  its  neighbors  nor  be  attacked  by  them,  and 
partly  to  get  Iraq’s  oil  flowing  again  to  America's  allies.  Ws  planners 
soujht  to  reduce  oil  products  av^lable  for  Iraqi  consumption  by  seventy 
percent  Oil  targets  totaled  three  reflneries  and  three  military  fiiel  depots. 
Planners  would  eventually  add  more  than  a  dozen  oil  targets  to  the  list. 
Like  the  electrical  targets,  most  of  the  key  oil  targets  were  obvious  from 
the  beginning.** 


**CrSAJMDl$)  /M.  pp  13  rod  16-17. 

**(TIAiMDI8)  /Mtf.  p  18;  (8)  brfg.  Col  WwdM  to  Om  Schwankopf,  ‘Iraqi  Air 
Csnpsifn  lousat  Thuodsr,’*  17  Aug  90,  owaps,  cmsh  7-tl. 

**(T8/1JMDI8)  InMsntThufiderCsmpaiinPlan,  Alims  C,p  19;  17  Aug  eObrioflng. 
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Warden's  views  on  oil  and  dectricity  were  a  variation  on  traditkmal 
taiiechif.  He  knew  Umi  World  War  H  U^.  Army  Air  Forces  plans  to 
focus  on  eleclikity  bad  not  been  executed  and  that  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  had  concluded  that  electricity  should  have  been  a  focus. 
He  also  knew  that  in  the  debate  between  dwse  who  favored  dl  targeu 
tmd  diose  who  fkvorad  railroads,  a  critical  fonction  of  the  railroads  bad 
toned  out  to  be  die  transport  of  coal  fbodamental  to  Ornman  industry. 
In  Iraq,  oil  was  clearly  fondameatal.  but  was  it  a  good  target?  The 
Ameri^  experience  bombing  oil  storage  in  North  Vietnam  had  not  been 
soocessfol.  becrwse  the  North  \^etnameae  had  been  aUe  to  disperse  their 
oil  in  bartds  adequate  to  meet  thdr  relatively  needs.  Similarty, 
Nordi  Vietnamese  portable  generatots  had  sufficed  in  a  country  which 
bad  never  used  murt  electricity.  For  Warden,  however,  the  Iraqi  econo* 
my  and  military  more  cloeely  resembled  the  Germany  of  1940  than  the 
North  Vietnam  of  196S.* 

What  was  new  about  Warden’s  targeting  of  electricity  and  oil  was  his 
intentioo  to  avoid  long-term  damage.  Not  only  did  this  reflect  his  cer- 
tainQr  that  the  war  would  be  short,  but  also  his  equal  Mrtainty  that  Amer¬ 
ican  bombing  could  be  so  accurate  that  parts  of  a  facility  could  be 
bombed  while  purposely  leaving  specific  parts  unscathed.  His  confidence 
in  the  precision  of  Amwican  bombing  would  prove  largely  warranted,  but 
his  philosophy  of  bombing  did  not  travel  as  far  as  he  hoped.  V^g 
ope^ons  and  intelligence  officers  were  accustomed  to  seeking  maximum 
damage,  and  generator  halls  were  the  obvious  electrical  target.  When  left 
to  choose  their  own  aim  points,  they  would  choose  generator  halls.** 


Warden  expected  that  shutting  down  the  electrical  power  grid  would 
have  a  pervasive  effect  on  military  and  civilian  activities,  but  he  did  not 
consider  specifically  the  impact  on  water  pumping.  Since  his  war  would 
last  little  more  than  a  week  at  most  and  the  United  States  would  quickly 
turn  on  the  electricity  again,  the  civilian  water  supply  may  not  have 
caused  him  much  concern  even  had  he  thought  of  it. 


*'8w  (/.5.  Strougk  BombOtg  Siirvgy,  Summary  lUpon,  Europuan  War  (WaihinfUMi. 
194S),  pp  12-14.  Wordsn's  Ak  Campaign  sf|uet  ihai  '*pam9t  and  tntispofUtlon  are 
psftlculsfty  orlUcsl:  Inisrvkws  snd  Mudiss  siter  World  War  U  indicated  ilut  power  and 
ttaaapoitatlon  ware  the  wertsst  potnu  far  Oaman  'ad  Juftom  war  productioo’*(p  43). 

**8ae  the  OWAPB  npnrt  on  BirectivsnaM. 
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A|«JI  eiMtrloal  Powar  Plant 


Within  the  key  production  ring,  electricity  and  oil  were  Warden’s  war 
winners,  but  for  ^  long-term  stability  of  the  Middle  East  he  knew  that 
it  was  essential  to  destroy  Iraq's  capability  to  produce  nuclear,  biological 
and  chemical  weapons.  No  aspect  of  Checkm^  intelligence  was  weaker 
than  its  knowledge  of  this  target  category.  Since  before  Israel’s  F-16  raid 
on  the  nuclear  leseafch  facility  at  A1  'Diwaitha  near  BaghdsJ  in  1981, 
that  site  had  been  well  known.  But  the  newer  and  more  important  facility 
at  Al-Atbeer  only  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  American  intelligence 
near  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War.  Although  the  mqjor  biological  weapons 
center  at  Salman  Pak  was  on  Central  Command’s  July  1990  target  list. 
Warden’s  intelligence  analysts  did  not  acquire  imagery  for  it  during  his 
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initial  search  and  it  was  not  on  the  Checkmate  list  which  went  to 
Schwarzkopf.  Indeed  Checkmate  did  not  become  aware  of  a  significant 
neaT'term  biological  threat  for  several  weeks.  As  for  nuclear  weapons, 
the  American  intelligence  community  estimated  that  Iraq  could  produce 
a  crude  nuclear  weapon  by  the  end  of  1)92.** 

In  contrast  to  their  fairly  relaxed  view  about  the  immediacy  of  Iraq’s 
nuclear  and  biological  ca(:^ilities.  Warden  and  his  planners  took  the 
chemical  threat  more  seriously.  Iraq  had  used  chemi^  artillery  shells 
during  the  Iran<lraq  War.  Thm  was  a  possibility  that  Iraq’s  long  range 
delivery  systems,  its  Scud  missiles  and  its  aircr^  could  attack  Riyadh, 
Dhahran,  or  Israel  with  chemical  warheads.  An  attack  on  Israel  might 
provoke  a  retaliation  which  could  threaten  Arab  loyalty  to  the  coalition. 
Prospects  for  stopping  such  an  attack  were  not  bri^  Checkmate  target¬ 
ed  the  Scud  storage  facility  at  ‘nyi  together  with  Tsllil  Airfield  and 
chemical  storage  bunkers,  but  some  Scud  launchers  were  known  to  be 
mobile,  and  in  the  months  to  come  more  chemical  bunkers  would  be 
discovered.  There  was  a  good  possibility  of  eliminating  the  production 
of  chemical  weapons  at  Samarra  and  Habbaniya,  but  Wartfen  had  to 
admit  that  Checkmate  could  not  solve  the  Scud  problem.” 

The  remainder  of  Warden’s  key  production  ring  and  his  infrastructure 
ring  were  treated  rather  perfunctorily  by  his  plan.  Instant  Thunder  listed 
fifteen  military  supply  depots,  factories,  and  repair  shops,  including  the 
ammunition  dumps  north  of  Baghdad  at  *nqi  and  Tikrit  (Saddam’s  home 
town).  TWo  ammunition  dumps  south  of  Baghdad  near  An  Nasiriy&h 
were  also  targeted,  but  ammunition  storage  sites  closer  to  the  new  front 
in  Kuwait  were  not  yet  identified.  Since  Warden’s  war  was  projected  to 
last  only  a  few  days.  Checkmate  did  not  give  much  attention  to  interdic¬ 
tion,  and  the  infrastructure  ring  contained  only  three  targets:  the  Baghdad 


^or  the  evolution  of  U.S.  inielligenoe  eitimaie*  of  Inqi  nuclear  capaMlities,  tee  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Intelligence  Committee'i  (S/NP/RD)  rpt  9041094.  Nov  90,  owaps. 
CHSH  1 14~4,  On  Checkmste'i  later  involvement  In  bioiogi^  taigeu,  see  OWaps.  chsh 
too.  Salman  Pak  was  on  Checkmate's  12  Aug  90  list  (chsh  18*18)  of  90  largeu  but  was 
subsequently  cut.  SBCDEF:  Pinal  Report  to  Congnas  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Oulf  War 
Apr,  1992,  p  97 

”l7  Aug  90  (T8/LIMD1S)  brfg;  Inatant  Thunder  Camiiaign  Plan,  Annea  C.  p  14. 
The  problem  of  locating  mobile  Scuda  in  time  to  attack  thrr*  on  the  ground  remained 
unsolved  Uiroughout  the  Oulf  War. 
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rail  yard,  the  Az  Zubayr  rail  yard  near  Basra,  and  the  As  Samahwah 
railraad  aid  highway  t^ge  over  the  Euphrates  between  Baghdad  and 
Baara.’^ 

Colonel  Warden  took  a  keen  intoiest  in  his  population  ring,  but  since 
he  wMwd  to  minimize  civilian  casualties,  no  bonotog  targets  were  listed 
tboie.  Nevetthelesi,  destniclioo  of  targets  to  other  ftoga  was  intended  to 
ptoduoe  psyduriofical  effects.  [DELETED)  This  was  the  aspect  of 
Instant  Thunder  which  would  receive  the  least  adentioo  in  Desert  Storm, 
when  troops  in  Kuwait  would  be  bombarded  by  leaflets  but  Ba^Klad 
would  be  more  bombed  than  propagandized.*’ 

Although  flelded  forces  constituted  Warden’s  outermost  ring,  their 
priority  in  his  bombing  sdmiK  was  not  necessarily  last.  TYue,  Warden 
largely  ignored  the  big  Iraqi  army  dqrloyed  in  Kuwait  and  southern 
Iraq-for  him  those  forces  were  most  dangerous  as  a  distraction  from  the 
principal  busineu  of  bombing.  Iraq’s  air  defenses,  oa  the  other  hand,  and 
Iraq’s  ability  to  project  air  power  provided  targets  at  the  top  of  Warden’s 
list  On  this  priority  no  airman  was  apt  to  disagree.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
light  of  later  knowledge.  Checkmate’s  list  of  air  defense  targets  we.»  tar 
from  conqrlete.  Iraq’s  air  defense  headquarters  in  Baghdad  led  the  list 
but  Checkmate  target  only  two  of  the  four  sector  operations  centers  in 
Iraq.  [DELETED].  Of  the  subordinate  intercqM  operations  centers, 
Checbnale  targeted  only  three,  all  in  the  southern  sector.  In  the  months 
preceding  Desert  Storm,  plannere  would  leam  much  more  about  Iraq’s  air 
defense  system,  and  the  remaining  operations  centers  would  be  targeted 
along  wi^  dozens  of  radar  and  surface-lo^r  (SAM)  missile  sites.** 

Instant  Thunder  sought  to  suppress  rather  than  destroy  Iraqi  SAMs  and 
aircraft.  SAM  and  early  warning  radars  wmtld  be  jammed  and  threatened 
by  rada^seeking  missiles.  Iraqi  runways  would  be  cratered  and  mined. 
American  aircraft  would  attack  Iraqi  aircraft  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 
where  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  accustomed  control  from 
operations  centers  on  the  ground.  In  these  ways  coalition  aircraft  would 

**(TS/L1M[HS)  latum  Thunder  Campeign  Pita,  Annex  C  p  20. 

**frS/lJM01S)  Ibid.  Annex  },  17  Aug  90  (S/NIVWN/NC)  brfg.  See  the  OWAPS 
lepoit  on  BITectivanees. 

**(TS/UM018)  Insum  Thunder  Campeign  Plan.  Annex  C  p  13.  Iraq  let  up  a  fifth 
sector  opermloni  oenur  In  Kuwait 


gain  quick  control  of  the  medium  altitude  airepaoe-eafely  above  most 
tnti>airemftaitiUeiy.  But  Checkmate  targeted  only  eight  of  Iraq’s  princi* 
pal  airfields,  and  Desert  Stonn’a  airfield  target  list  would  ultimately  be 
ten  times  as  long.” 

As  will  be  discuBsed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  Seven  of  diis  reprat, 
inteUigenoe  played  a  vital  role  in  air  carnpaign  planning.  The 
rudimentary  state  of  faitelllgenoe  on  Iraq  was  a  m^M'  problem.  When  the 
Air  Force's  director  of  targets,  Col.  James  R.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  began  to 
support  Colooel  Warden’s  effort  on  8  August,  he  first  obtained  a  comput- 
«-  listing  of  all  known  targets  in  Iraq  from  die  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  and  a  much  shorter  list  from  Central  Command  of  48  targets  in 
which  Central  Air  Forces  was  most  interested.  Blackburn  brought  a  staff 
of  thirteen  targeteers  to  Checkmate,  where  they  began  to  work  with 
plarmers  in  selecting  targets  and  desired  mean  points  of  impact.” 

Blackburn’s  targeteers  found  that  while  they  were  supporting  a 
planning  effort  authorized  by  General  Schwarzkopf,  Central  Command 
was  continuing  to  develop  its  own  target  list  with  (mmity  for  assistance 
from  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  Blackburn  ameliorated  the  low 
priority  of  his  effort  by  sending  his  people  to  visit  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  analysts  in  their  offices.  Imagery  was  taken  from  Air  Force 
Intelligence  Agency  archives  and  reproduc^;  requesting  the  collection  of 
new  imagoy  at  this  point  seemed  out  of  the  question.  Through  these  ad 
hoc  methods,  Blackburn’s  team  was  able  to  come  up  with  84  targets 
which  fit  the  planners’  target  categories  and  for  which  enough  imagery 
was  available  to  select  impact  points  and  pin-fuick  the  photographs 
accordingly.  During  this  week  of  work.  Central  Command  prepared  its 
own  list  of  109  targets,  76  of  which  were  on  the  84^arget  Checkmate  list. 
On  16  August,  Central  Command  authorized  Checkmate  to  select  impact 
points  for  all  109  targets,  and  for  the  first  time  Blackburn  had  sufficient 
priority  to  task  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  for  assistance.  By  23 
August,  the  pin'pricked  photographs  were  in  St.  Louis  at  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency,  which  converted  the  pin  pricks  into  exactly  mensurated 
coordinates  for  each  desired  mean  point  of  impact.*^ 


”(TSAJMDIS)  IM.  p  21. 

”(S/NP)  Memo,  Col  James  R.  Blackburn  Jr,  Dir  of  Taneit,  hq  usaf,  aubi;  usAiyurr 
Tarfetin|/Mcao  Suppon  lo  Deaen  Shield,  17  Oct  90,  OWAps.  NA  269. 
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While  coping  with  intelligence  problems.  Warden’s  planners  tried  to 
use  computer  ■nalysis  to  fine  tune  their  plan.  As  they  developed  Instant 
Thunder,  diey  fed  aircraft  data  into  their  Theater  Waifsre  Model  together 
with  Colonel  Warden’s  estimate  of  the  importance  of  each  target  category 
and  subcat^ory.**  Comfwter  nms  helped  planneis  to  estimate  munitions 
lequbements:  for  CDGLEIED]  iasM^guided  bomba;  Tbmdwwk  sea* 
laimched  cruise  missiles;  air>launched  cruise  missiles;  Maverick 
televisioo'guided  missiles;  anti*radar  missiles;  cluster  bontbs;  unguided 
hi^i*ex(dosive  bombs.  [DELETED].  If  Instant  Thunder  had  been  flown 
as  modeled,  it  would  have  achieved  an  intensity  comparable  to  actual 
Desert  Storm  operations  flown  in  January  1991,  des^te  die  fact  that 
Desert  Storm  would  use  twice  as  many  aircraft.  Instant  Thunder’s 
intensity  was  to  be  attained  by  sending  attack  aircraft  on  two  sorties  per 
day,  tvrice  the  rale  of  Desert  Storm.^ 

Checkmate  planners  believed  that  the  timing  and  sequence  of  strikes 
could  have  a  major  impact  on  the  success  of  an  air  campaign.  Their 
campaign  would  attempt  initial  strikes  on  all  major  targets  within  the  first 
tuo  days-beghining  at  night  by  attacking  Iraq’s  air  defenses.  Tb  get  the 
maximum  number  of  strike  sorties  on  the  first  night,  they  wanted  to  send 
a  wave  soon  after  dusk  and  return  many  of  the  same  aircraft  on  a  second 
wave  juat  before  dawn.  Subsequently  there  would  be  one  wave  each 
morning,  afternoon,  and  night.  Colonel  I>eptula  introduced  a  strike  sortie 
flow  list,  a  planning  device  which  would  be  renamed  “master  attack 
plan.”  Tkigets  for  each  wave  were  listed  in  the  sequence  they  would  be 
struck  and  the  type  and  number  of  aircraft  to  attack  each  target  was 
specified.  For  example,  the  initial  F*II7  strikes  on  opening  night  were 
then  planned  against  the  air  defense  sector  operations  centers.  Eight  P* 
1178  were  scheduled  against  each  taiget  The  sortie  flow  list  broke  the 
attack  on  each  sector  operations  center  into  two  cells  of  four  F*1 1 7s  each. 
[DELETED)  Before  turning  the  flow  list  into  an  air  tasking  order. 


’hlie  Theater  Warfsie  Model  and  Che  computer  aitalyeU  who  ran  It  had  been  in 
Checkmate  only  a  few  months  when  the  Ouir  crisis  broke.  The  model  had  not  been 
decigned  to  support  campaign  planning  but  to  support  the  budget  proceu  through  Uie  old 
mission  irea  aiuJysis  division,  which  Warden  hisl  recently  me^^  with  Checkmate. 

’’(TS/UMDIS)  Instant  Thunder  Campaign  Plan.  Annex  D,  pp  3-4;  intvw,  Wayne 
Thompeon,  owaps.  with  Joaeph  T.  McNeer.  Synergy  Inc.  23  Jan  92;  (S)  intvw,  Thompson 
with  Mai  Roy  “Mack"  Sikes.  HQ  U8a»XOXWF,  7  May  92.  See  alio  Col  Warden's  (S) 
oitimatas  of  target  category  importance,  8  and  1 1  Aug  90;  Tbeaier  Warfare  Model 
prlntoutt.  11-13  Aug  90;  both  in  OWAps  Historical  Advisor’s  Piles. 
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planners  would  have  to  add  a  time  on  tai^get  for  each  strike.  K  flow  list 
pennitted  {danners  to  grasp  quickly  when  each  strike  was  supposed  to 
occur  in  the  context  of  other  strikes.*' 

Chedcmale  hdd  meetings  of  pilots  with  expertise,  in  the  available 
aircraft  types  to  determine  whidi  aircraft  should  attadt  each  target  Navy 
arrdMar^  pilots  attended  these  meetings.  Although  Checkmate  plaruters 
hoped  for  coalitioo  participation,  they  could  only  assign  American  aircraft 
to  targets  at  diis  ^dnt  The  resulting  flow  list  for  dre  first  two  days 
would  he  dianged  again  and  again  in  the  comir^  naonths  as  available 
forces  and  knowledge  of  targets  artd  air  defenses  mcreased.*' 

At  the  Checkmate  meetings.  Navy  representatives  were  confident  that 
A-6s  and  F>18s  could  attack  Baghdad  targets.  Similarly,  Air  Force  pilots 
thought  that  P-lSEs,  P-1 1  Is,  stkI  F-16s  could  go  downtown.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  F-1 17s  and  cruise  missiles  did  not  have  the  exclusive  role  in  Baghdad 
strikes  they  would  later  assume  when  Central  Air  Forces  decided  not  to 
risk  their  more  vulnerable  aircraft  in  the  higher  threat  areas.  Instant 
Thunder  scheduled  as  many  as  eight  F-I  Hs  to  attack  a  single  target  like 
the  Ihllil  sector  operations  center.  Not  only  would  the  number  of  F-i  17s 
available  increase,  but  most  targets  would  be  assigned  a  single  F-1 17  and 
consequently  P-1 178  could  hit  a  high  percentage  of  the  well-defended 
targets.^ 


*'(TS/L1MD1S)  Initam  Thunder  Campeign  Plan,  Annex  C,  p  39. 

^'(S)  Notes,  Wayne  Thompion.  Checkmate  historian.  Pinal  Aaack  Flow  Meeting,  16 
Ang  90, 1130.  OWAPS  Historical  Advisor's  Piles. 

^  Cot  Deptula  begsn  to  put  each  F*lt7  on  a  dftenat  target  in  late  Aug  90. 
(S)  Intvw,  Wayne  Thompton,  owak,  with  Deptula,  Pentagon,  26  Aug  9t. 
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PHOTO  DELETED 


Above,  Navy  pilots  paiticipats  In  target  plannino  In  Ctiackmata  tor  Instant 
thunder.  Below,  Marine  pilots  pailioipate  In  target  planning  In 

Chaekmats. 


PHOTO  DELETED 
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Planners  envisioned  that  ciuise  missiles  would  play  a  prominent  role. 
[DELETED],  The  Air  Force’s  aif'lauiiclied  cruise  missiles  were 
scheduled  to  join  the  first  night's  attack.  The  very  existence  of  these  air* 
launched  conventional  cruise  mlssUes  was  so  closely  held  that  Checkmate 
fanners  used  the  term  “UIB**  (for  “long  range  bomb'O  in  planning 
documents  so  that  fimr  security  classification  could  be  held  to  a 
reasonable  level.  pEL£TED]** 

When  Colortel  Warden  delivered  the  Instant  Htunder  plan  to  Geiteral 
Schwarzkopf  in  Florida  on  17  August,  the  plan  nut  to  about  200  pages 
with  mote  than  a  dozen  annexes.  Warden  believed  that  this  effort  had 
given  Central  Command  a  two>week  head  start  on  a  plan  duu  might  have 
to  be  executed  in  less  than  two  weeks.  But  execution  was  in  fact  five 
months  away,  and  Checkmate's  role  in  planning  an  air  campaign  would 
continue  throughout  those  months  and  beyond.  That  role  would  necessar* 
ily  change  from  leading  to  supporting  the  offensive  air  planning  effort. 
Schwarzkopf  told  Warden  to  talM  his  plan  to  Saudi  Arabia  where  General 
Homer  had  already  been  given  a  preliminary  overview  of  the  concept. 
Homer  was  less  than  delighted  with  Air  Staff  involvement,  and  he  sent 
Warden  back  to  Washington.  But  Homer  kept  three  of  Warden’s  plan¬ 
ners  (Deptula,  Harvey,  and  Stanfill)  and  inadvertently  created  a  context 
for  the  evolution  of  Warden’s  remaining  planners  in  Washington  as  a 
support  office  for  Homer’s  planners  in  Riyadh.** 


*’(TS/LJMD1S)  Insunt  Thunder  Campaign  Plan,  Annex  C,  pp  39-45. 

**(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Li  Gen  Homer,  9  Mar  92;  (S)  Harvey  nolea,  Warden’* 
briefing  of  Homer,  20  Aug  90,  owaps.  chp  9-4;  (S)  iraniciipt.  U  Gen  Homer’s  taped 
iMponie*  to  written  queallona  of  CMSgt  John  Button,  centaf  historian.  Mar  91,  owak. 
oip  I3A;  (S)  Thompson  notes.  Warden’s  debriefing  to  Checkmate  staff  on  trip  to  Saudi 
Anbta,  22  Aug  90,  0815,  owah  Historical  Advisor’s  Files.  See  also  qwaps  rpt  on 
command  and  control. 
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ChMkiiMrt*  pitnntr*  present  Instant  Thundsr  plan  to  Uaan  Honwr  in 
Riyadh.  L  to  R:  LtCol  Barnard  E.  Harvay;  Col  John  A.  Warden  iii; 
LtCoi  David  A.  Doptula;  LtCol  Ronnie  A.  Stanfiii. 


The  Instant  Thunder  plan  that  General  Homer  received  on  20  August 
used  new  technologies  to  refuibish  ideas  about  strategic  bombing  that 
could  be  traced  at  least  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II.  These 
technologies  permitted  a  much  different  air  campaign  than  any  which  had 
ever  been  waged.  The  oid  American  preference  to  strike  at  urban  targets 
without  destroying  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  could  now  be 
implemented.  But  did  Americans  or  their  allies  know  enough  about  Iraq 
to  pick  *he  right  targets?  General  Homer's  coolness  to  Instant  Thunder 
was  a  reaction  not  only  to  its  source  but  also  to  its  disregard  for  what  he 
considered  the  most  important  target,  the  Iraqi  army  which  threatened  to 
move  into  Saudi  Arabia.  If  Instant  Thunder  triggered  such  an  invasion, 
would  there  be  enough  air  power  to  stop  it  by  bombing  either  those 
forces  or  their  supply  lines  or  Baghdad?  Homer  could  not  build  up  much 
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eotbusiosm  for  an  offensive  air  campeiga  until  a  large  coalition  ground 
force  lay  between  him  and  the  Iraqi  army.^ 

Since  Oeneral  Homer’s  arrival  in  Saudi  Arabia  (he  bad  been  a  menv 
bar  of  Secretary  Cheney’s  party  in  eariy  August  and  had  ramained  as  the 
Act^  C8^^CQM  oommaodar  until  General  Sdiwankopf  arrived  in  late 
August),  all  planning  bad  been  defensive.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
crisis.  General  Schwarzkopf  and  his  rSNTOOM  planners  understood  their 
mission  as  being  to  deplr^  forces  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  to 
undertake  actions  with  host  nation  forces  to  d^  and,  if  necessary, 
counter  Iraqi  attadu  on  the  Antuan  Peninsula  to  protect  key  oil  facilities 
and  mainuun  U.S.  and  allied  access  to  the  tepon's  vital  resources-oil.^ 
lb  accomplish  this,  he  now  anticipated  defdoyfnents  of  U.S.  forces  in 
nnmbm  smaller  than  outlined  in  die  draff  verson  of  oplan  1002>90, 
probably  due  to  concerns  about  getting  enough  onedible  combat  force  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  drter  further  Iraqi  moves  southward.  Since  he  lacked 
conflicted,  coordinated  d^loyment  pbuu  for  the  forces  specified  in 
OPLAN  1002,  [raLBTED]  he  began  to  select  forces  that  were  combat 
ready  and  could  be  moved  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  the  start  of  the  crisis,  CBNTCOM 
planners  anticipated  an  initid  deployment  of  eleven  tactical  fighter  squad¬ 
rons.^^  one  B-52  squadron,  along  with  two  carrier  battle  groups,  the  82d 
Airborne  Division,  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade,  one  Ranger  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  a  Special  Forces  Group.  A  scheduled  second  major  deploy¬ 
ment  would  begin  three  and  four  weeks  later  and  include  five  fighter 
squadrons  [DELETED],  a  third  and  fourth  carrier  group,  and  the  Missouri 
and  Wsconsin  battleship  groups.  The  initial  ground  forces  would  like¬ 
wise  be  bolstered  by  an  Army  aviation  brigade,  the  101  st  Air  Assault 
Division,  a  mechanized  infantry  brigade,  and  two  more  Mai^ne  expedi¬ 
tionary  brigades.  From  the  end  of  this  phase  until  week  17,  the  last 
deployments  mentioned,  Central  Command  planners  called  for  a  second 
B'52  squadron,  a  fifth  carrier  battle  group,  and  another  mechanized 
infantry  division  and  armor  brigade,  (ticae  figures  differed  from 


"(S)  IbU. 

^(5)  Brfg,  “uscEKFOUM  PicUfniiiary  PUnnins.  2’6  Aug  90,"  owaps  na-1I7. 

^(S)  Alfcnft  arriving  in  Ibeaier  by  Ci’l  I  (lined  ie  order  of  flnl  airival)  included  P- 
IS,  AWACS.  RC-13S,  KC-13S,  C-130,  F-ld,  P-ISB,  P4B,  EF-lll,  BC-130,  F  ill,  P- 
117,  and  B>S2.  (Mg  (S),  "USCEKTOOM  Prelimlnaty  Planning,  August  1990.”) 
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tbote  eventually  deployed  (aee  cotiqwrison  of  air  asaeti  in  Chapter  2. 
IhUe  9),  they  provide  an  inaight  into  SchwarakopTa  thinking  at  the 
beginning  of  the  oriaia  when  hia  prioritiea  were  to  get  foicea  into  theater, 
protect  theae  troopa  from  a  pumu^cally  auperior  enemy,  and  defend  vital 
pota  and  inatalladona  in  Saudi  /jr^bia. 

Lacking  eariy  atrategic  watnmg,  and  aa  a  result,  nearly  a  month’a 
time  for  an  orderly  and  balanced  deployment  of  foroes.  Oeae^  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  waa  ftrat  concerned  about  getting  a  sizzle  number  of  air  auperiority 
and  ground  attack  aircraft  into  the  theater.  Once  theae  **aliooterB”  were 
on  hand,  he  could  concentrate  on  deploying  enough  ground  forces  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  deter  Baghdad  from  moving  south.  If  this  failed,  or  if 
Iraq  decided  to  move  during  the  early  phases  of  ground  troop  deploy* 
ment,  Schwarzkopf  had  to  rely  on  hia  air  power  to  both  reduce  and  delay 
the  emuny  while  aimultaneoualy  providing  air  cover  for  American  ground 
forces.  Although  this  concept  of  air  operations  was  never  called  a  defen¬ 
sive  air  car>qMign  plan,  in  fact  it  waa  just  that  and  provided  the  fouiula- 
tkm  upon  which  drfensive  planning  for  Operation  Desert  Shield  would 
be  baaed. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  after  two  weeks  of  deployment 
Schwarzkopf  anticipated  having  an  airborne  division  at  his  disposal,  in 
addition  to  adozeik  flghter  squadrons  supplemented  with  a  B-S2  squadron 
and  two  carrier  battle  groups  patrolling  the  skies  and  poised  to  blunt  any 
Iraqi  move  into  the  Saudi  Kingdom.^  (DELETED].  By  the  end  of  the 
first  month,  however,  the  deployed  combat  forces  Schwarzkopf  envi¬ 
sioned  during  his  preliminary  planning  in  August  exceeded  those  in  the 
pre-crisis  operations  plan. 


^(S)  Bifg,  USCOncoM  *Tieliiniiiafy  Planning,’'  2-0  Aug  90. 
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Tkbtc  17 

Forot  RitqiilrMDMUB  and  Daj^yracnt  Scbaduk 
UA  CaiiM  Conmand  Prrtimlnary  Plaaoing 


Week  1 

Week  2 

Weeks  3.4 

Weeks  5-17 

USAP 

2  fMS  Ssa 

S  AWAC3  C*\ 
3RC-IS3  Ot 

12 ICC-135  C*\ 

4SC-I20  C4-I 

3  P-16  891  C-»3 

1  P-tS  Sqn  03 
iP-lSSSv  03 

1  P^BSqn  03 

1  BP-lll  Saa  03 

1  BC-130  S91  03 
IS  KC-13S  03 

1  p-iii  891  on 

1  p-n7  8^  on 

2  P-16  891  on 

I  a-s2  8^  on 

STPS 

I  B-S2S9t 

U.S.  Army 

1  AkUone  B4e 

2  AMionie  Bde 

1  Mech  lafiiMiy 
Bde 

1  Air  AtMuK 
Div  1  Aviation 
Bde 

1  Armor  Bde 

1  Mech  Div 

USNAJSMC 

2  Owtlar  Bmle 
Ofoupt 

1  Mwiiw  B)ip«di> 
lloMO'  Bde 

2  Cairicr  Battle 
Oroupt 

2  Banleihip 
Bank  Oip 

2  Marine  B»^ 
Bde 

1  Canter  Battle 
Ofoup 

1  Regimental 
Landlnf  Team 

SOP 

t  Special  Poreei 
Oip 

1  aanfer  Regt 

Source;  (S)  Brfg.  USCENTCOM  ‘‘Preliminary  Planning.”  2-6  Auguit  1990. 


Schwarzkopf’s  early  planning  assumptions  showed  the  difference 
between  writing  a  deployment  plan,  where  weak  or  unfounded  assump¬ 
tions  had  been  used  to  make  the  contingency  effective,  and  implementing 
an  actual  combat  deployment  against  a  real  and  potentially  powerful  foe. 
The  long-planned  scenario  of  deploying  credible  deterrent  forces  to  Saudi 
Arabia  prior  to  Iraqi  military  actions  disappeared  on  the  morning  of  2 
August  when  Baghdad  attacked  Kuwut.  Instead  of  basing  time-phased 
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deployment  on  early  warning  and  presidential  authority  to  commence 
operations  before  hostilities,  Central  Command’s  preliminary  planning 
used  assumptions  based  cn  the  facts  at  the  time,  i.e.,  current,  real  political 
and  military  constrainis,  and  Iraqi  armed  forces  within  striking  distance. 

Ikbk  18 

USCINCCENT  Prellmiiiary  Planning  Assumptions 


International  Domestic  Military 


[DELETED] 


Source;  (S)  Brfg,  uSCENTCOM,  ‘'Preliminary  Planning,”  2-6  August  1990. 

CENTCOM  planners  facing  other  problems  identified  through  proposed 
target  sets  had  already  begun  to  affect  early  plans  for  a  war  with  Iraq. 
In  addition  to  thirteen  economic  and  ten  military  command,  control,  and 
coiTimunication  and  air  defense  targets  identified  in  precrisis  exercises,  a 
new  ‘‘political’’  category  appeared  on  a  proposed  CENTCOM  targets  li' 
Heretofore  unmenfioned  in  contingency  planning,  the  political  caiego 
(incorporated  by  CBftTCOM  planners  after  discussions  with  the  Air  Si.^f 
Checkmate  office  on  the  Instant  Thunder  plan)  included  the  presiderxi 
palace  in  Baghdad.  It  appears  clear  that  traditional  military,  economic, 
and  infrastructure  targets  would  be  supplemented  with  others,  whose 
purpose  would  be  to  weaken  the  Iraqi  leadership  by  destroying  visible 
symbols  of  Saddam’s  power  and  invulnerability.^ 


^(8)  Ibui-,  (8)  Lt  Col  Fischer,  HQ  uscEirrcoM,  cac,  faxed  theie  ilides  to  U  Col 
Ouileue,  uscEKTAF.  Btule  Staff,  on  4  Aug  90. 
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An  esiential  element  in  planning  for  the  Oulf  War  was  integrating 
Saudi  forces  and  support  efforts  into  the  U^.*developed  plans.  On  14 
August,  just  eight  days  after  King  Pahd  requested  U.S.  military  assistance, 
Centnl  Command  took  a  signiflcant  stq>  to  increase  planning  cowdina- 
tkM  wMi  the  Saudis  with  dw  fonnatioo  of  die  U.SySaiidi  Joint  Director* 
ale  of  Planning  (JDOP)  at  the  Saudi  Ministiy  of  Defense  headquarters  in 
Riyadh.  The  organizttion.  flrst  discussed  by  the  centoom  j-S  and  the 
Saudi  J-3  on  8  August,  was  dMitered  by  U.S.  and  Saudi  military  leaders 
to  help  develop  combined  operation  plans  and  consisted  of  the  CENTCCM 
J-3.  J-5.  several  Saudi  general  ^ficen,  and  a  working  group  of  U.S.  and 
Saudi  field  grade  plannen  (Saudi  J-3/5).  The  group  set  up  operations  in 
a  large,  common  office  area  and  shared  two  conference  rooms.  This 
proximity  proved  vital  in  promoting  interaction  and  cooperadoo  among 
the  plaruim  and,  despite  initial  problems  widi  language  and  Saudi 
attitudes  toward  staff  work,  enhanced  overall  theater  combined  planning." 

Their  first  conbi/ud  plan,  OPORO  003,  directed  the  deployment  and 
possible  employment  of  U.S.  forces  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia.  Published 
on  20  August  1990  as  an  interim  combined  defense  plan,  OPORD 
003-built  on  U8CINCx:bnt  oford  001*'  (published  10  August>-was  updat¬ 
ed  periodically  and  was  intended  to  help  American  conunandeis  u^r- 
sta^  Saudi  capabilities,  intentions,  tasks,  audiorized  liaison,  and  coordi¬ 
nation  with  coalitioo  forces  to  establish  an  integrated  defense.  In  the 
order,  planners  assigned  CBr<nxx)M  forces  the  mission  to  act  in  concert 
with  Saudi  and  coalition  regional  forces  in  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
to  be  prepared  to  conduct  other  operations  as  required.  Ihe  concept  of 
operations  outlined  by  the  joint  planners  was  to  delay  and  reduce  attack¬ 
ing  forces  u  far  forward  u  possible.  U.S.  forces  shielded  Jubayl  and  Ad 
Dammara/Dbahran  to  protect  deploying  U.S.  forces  at  nugor  aiidields  and 
sea  ports  of  debarkation.  In  the  event  of  an  Iraqi  attack,  (Jeneral  Homer, 
as  joint  forces  air  commander,  would  coordinate  an  interdiction  campaign 


"(g/NP)  Doc,  USCairroOM  CoMrr  SUtU/DtMrt  Slofm,  InUnul  Look  90  Afior  Action 
Roperu.  15  'oly  1991;  (S/NF)  Doc  USCBKTOOM  J5  Plani  After  Action  Report,  pp  5-6, 
OWATS  NA-2S9;  (8/NP)  Rpt,  Rear  Adm  (Ret)  Onet  Stasip,  “Sbafp  gtudy'’  PlanHingfor 
the  OuffWor,  Draft  of  3  Doc  91,  prepsied  for  Offlcc  of  Piiacipil  Deputy,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Deftnae  (8AR),  p  36,  owaps  Taak  Force  V  (Uea. 

*'(8)  Mag.  usoNOcsKr  oroao  001, 101  lOOZ  Aug  90. 
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to  gain  air  superiority,  delay  and  interdict  enemy  forces,  and  isolate  the 
battlefield” 

Although  the  plan’s  distribution  was  limited  to  U.S.  commands,  it 
was  developed  by  the  joint  planning  ^oup  and  contained  Saudi  input. 
Combined  OIORD  004”  (bated  on  OPORO  003  and  published  17  Septem¬ 
ber)  continued  iu  predecessor’s  ot:>)ectives  end  intent  and  became  the 
basis  for  the  final  defensive  plan  published  by  the  Joint  Directorate  of 
Planning,  Combined  OPLANfar  D^ense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  on  November 
29,1990.  [DBLETED].” 

Signed  by  Rear  Adm.  Grant  Sharp.  USN.  aiKl  Miy.  Gen.  Yousef 
Mohammed  A1  Madan,  representing  CMtral  Command  and  the  Saudi 
Ministry  of  Defense  and  Aviation  respectively,  the  Combined  OPIAN  for 
D^ense  of  Saudi  Arabia  dealt  mainly  with  administrative  command  and 
control  pnocedures  that  provided  valuable  coordination  and  employment 
information  during  the  period  before  the  arrival  of  additional  U.S.  forces 
and  subsequent  redeployment  in  anticipation  of  offensive  c^rations. 
Joint  Directorate  plaiiners  retained  tlie  braad  sco^  and  generally  defen¬ 
sive  guidance  from  previous  plans  in  their  Combined  OPlAN,  and  relied 
heavily  on  forward  defense  using  ground  and  air  interdiction  to  slow  an 
enemy  advance.”  [DELETED) 


^^There  was  also  a  uaaNOCEirr  oforo  002  for  maritime  iraerdiaion.  (cword  (S), 
USCI^KXe^fT  DeKit  Shield  OPORD  002,  DefenK  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Owaps  iris  23993, 
fnuuea  616^3);  Informatloa  on  Q>mblned  oroRO  003  comalned  in  (S)  Mag,  uscino 
CBKT  OPORO  003,  Desert  Shield  Operationa,  20I230Z  Aug  90,  owaps  IRIS  10261 .  frames 
I07S.II40. 

”(S)  Msg,  USONCCGNT  OPORO  004  for  Operation  Deirrt  Shield.  I71345Z  Sep  90, 
OWAPS  IRIS  239SI,  frames  106-147. 

”(S/NP)  Rpt  Rear  Adm  (Ret)  Orant  Sharp,  "Sharp  Study"  Piaming  for  the  Cuif 
Wt,-,  Draft  of  3  Dec  91,  prepared  for  Office  of  Principal  Deputy,  Under  Secretary  of 
DeKnae  (SAR).  p  17.  owaps  holdinp;  (S/NF)  Doc,  USCe^rTCOM  Dettn  5hkld/I>eten 
Storm,  Iniemai  Look  90  After  Action  Reports,  13  Jul  91. 

”(S)  OPLAN  HQ  US  Central  Command  and  Joint  Porcet  and  Theater  of  Operation!, 
ComUnesi  oriMt  for  Defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  29  Nov  90,  owafs  CHC  18-4  and  IRIS 
10261  frame  1181. 
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In  a  nuijor  deviation  from  normal  procedure,  CINCCENT  waived  the 
normal  requirement  for  subordinate  commands  to  submit  supporting  plans 
for  the  Combined  OPLAN  of  29  November.  [DELETED].** 
[DBLETED].*^ 

[DELETED],  litstead,  they  focused  on  defending  and  repelling  Iraqi 
forces  from  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  lb  accomplish  this,  planners 
relied  on  traditional  forward  defense  doctrine  that  tra^  time  for  space 
while  allied  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  reduced  advancing  Iraqi  forces 
through  a  series  of  defensive  meeting  engagements  and  air  interdiction 
attacks  without  becoming  decisively  engaged.  [DELETED].  The  role  of 
U.S.  and  allied  air  forces  envisioned  in  the  OPLAN  likewise  followed 
traditional  doctrine  to: 

. . .  support  the  land  campaign.  [DELETED]  Air  forces  provide 
counterair,  interdiction,  and  close  air  suf^XHt  to  land  forces  throughout 
the  area  of  operation.** 

Although  the  U.SySaudi  Joint  Directorate  of  Planning  got  off  to  a 
good  start-oarly  on  briefing  Saudi  planners  on  oplan  1002>9(>^e  special 
group  soon  was  overwhelmed  trying  to  deal  wiUi  wartime  coordination. 
While  the  Joint  Planning  Group  remained  active  throughout  the  operation 
and  produced  a  total  of  four  combined  operation  plans,**  the  primary 
focus  for  its  members  became  a  fonim  to  identify  and  resolve  coalition 
problems,  to  institutionalize  a  plan  development  process  for  the  Saudis 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  to  provide  a  conduit  for  rapid  access  to 
Saudi  policy  makers.  Planning  for  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 


**(8)  /Wd. 

*’(S)  OI^AN  originally  TS/NF/SPECAT,  usCINOCENT.  U.S.  oplan  Desert  Sionn.  16 
Dec  90,  p  6,  GWAPS,  CHC  18-2. 

**(S)  OPLAN,  HQ  US  Central  Command  and  Joint  Forces  and  Theater  of  Operationi, 
CombUted  OPlANfor  Defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  29  Nov  90,  p  6,  GWAPS  CHC  18^  and  iris 
0268606. 

*^*rhe  four  mRjor  pims  were:  1.  (S)  Combined  oplan  for  Deferae  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
29  Nov  1990  (GWAPS  IRM  10261  frame  1181  and  CHC-I8~4);  2.  (S)  Combined  OPLAN  for 
Defense  and  Restoration  of  KuwaiL  1 3  Jan  1991  (GWAPS  Wts  10261  frame  1438  and  CHC- 
I8>3)',  3.  (S)  Combined  oplan  to  Eject  Iraqi  Forces  from  Kuwait,  17  Jan  1991  (GWaps 
IMS  10261  frame  161 S);  and  4.  (S)  Combined  oplan  for  Defense  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  22  Feb  1991  (gwaps  IRIS  23981  frame  208  and  CHC-18-3). 


Sumn  remained  with  CBNTCOM  phuinen  supported  by  the  Air  StafTs 
Cbeclanate  special  planning  office  in  Washington.* 

(XNTAP  i^aiiners,  who  only  ten  days  before  had  been  involved  in 
waigaming  at  Internal  Look  in  Florida,  also  were  prqtaring  for  battle  in 
Riyadi  w^  the  knowledge  that  at  that  time  the  United  States  lacked 
safflciem  fames  in  theater  10  stop  an  antte^>ated  Daqi  armored  attack  on 
Saudi  Aiabia.  They  knew  that  tte  threat  was  reaL  tfaitt  enemy  intent  was 
vague,  and  that  their  first  priority  was  defense,  lb  aoconplish  this,  they 
first  had  to  deal  with  two  mhlor  problems  encountered  during  the  early 
phases  of  Operatioo  Desert  ShieM-bedding  down  arriving  Jitraft  and 
integrating  sod  coordinating  this  infant  force  with  arriving  ground  troop 
units  and  with  host  nation  air  forces.*'  Althou^  die  OWAPS  Logistics 
r^KMt  deals  with  these  problems  in  much  greater  depdi,  these  two  areas 
are  diiecdy  related  to  ctNOCBNT  oplan  1002-90  or.  more  precisely,  to 
their  lack  of  detailed  precrisis  planning. 

This  docs  not  imply  that  the  writers  of  OPLAN  1002  were  negligent 
in  identifying  either  the  importance  or  the  difficulty  involved  in  these 
related  issues,  but  only  that  the  plan  was  immature  and  incomplete.  In 
addition,  there  was  not  a  great  d^  of  history  in  dealing  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Previous  eontin^ncy  plans  identified  air- 
related  deployment  difficulties  but,  due  to  sciuitivities  about  American 
presence  in  the  region  and  a  lack  of  diplomatic  agreements  between 
Washington  and  regional  governments,  the  plan  provided  little  more  than 
outlines  for  baaing  American  air  power.  PELETED].*^  Fortunately, 
despite  a  small  number  of  miscues  tetween  American  planners  and  locri 
sheiks-sucb  as  when  a  4th  TPW  flight  of  twenty-two  F-lSEs  was  denied 
landing  rights  at  Seeb,  Oman  on  8  August  19S^,  and  had  to  be  diverted 
in-fiight  to  Thumreit,  Oman-events  tended  to  follow  this  wishful  scenario 


*(S/NP)  Doc,  USCSinxXM  DtunSMM/Dturt  Storm,  Internal  Look  90  After  Action 
Reports,  IS  July  1991;  (S^P)  Doc  USCSrmXM  J5  Plans  After  Action  Report,  pp  5-6. 

*'(S/NP)  Ifltvw,  Dr  Pony  Jarnisoo  ind  Mr  Rick  Dsvis  from  Amo  and  Dr  Barry 
Bartow,  CSNTAIVHO  with  U  Om  Cbartm  Homer,  costcsKrAiVPth  AF,  4  Mar  92.  Tapes 
at  Atoio. 

**(S/NF)  Ltr,  Msi  Oen  R.  B.  lohniloii.  USMC.  C8rrroot4  Chief  of  SufT,  to 
UsaNOANT  et  al.,  mill:  Review  of  usdNOCEKr  oplan  100^90  (Second  DraR),  13  Jul 
90,  chad  in  (8/NP)  Study.  Wiiiism  Y’Blood,  Center  for  Air  Force  History,  The  Eagle  and 
The  Scorpion,  Washington  DC.  1992,  p  23. 
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in  tbe  fiUl  of  1990.**  Tbp  oommanden  firmly  placed  blame  for  initial 
d^loyment  probtotm  on  the  draft  and  incomplete  oplan  whidi 
S^waizkopf  was  forced  to  execute.  [DELETED].  The  beddown 
problem  waa  not  addieaied  at  Internal  Look,  but  thould  have  been.** 

B^ween  8  and  18  August,  CBNTAP  operation  and  imelfigence  r^iceii 
developed  two  defendve  plaiis.  In  the  first,  known  as  bodi  die  **D>Day 
Plan”  or  ”Aro  Bravo,”  they  countered  the  possibility  of  a  latie>sca]e  Iraqi 
attadc  on  Saudi  Arabia  with  an  integrated,  two-day  Air  Force  and  naval 
air  campaign  against  enemy  fbreea  in  Kmirait  and  Iraq,  and  a  transition 
to  fbll-eoale  American  offensive  operatioos.  Tb  meet  Oerteral 
Schvrarzkopfs  stated  objectives-that  remained  basically  unchanged  since 
die  July  verdoo  oi  oplan  1002<^(P’-cbntap  planners  developed  an  air 
concqit  of  operation  that  relied  heavily  on  phuming  at  Imemal  Look  in 
July  1^  included  a  detailed  air  order  for  the  first  day  and  rough 
planning  for  the  second.  Plaruiers  intended  the  two-phase  D-Day  Plan  to 
disrupt  and  reduce  an  Iraqi  ground  thrust  as  quickly  as  powible  and  thus 
allow  arriving  U.S.  ground  forces  time  to  deploy  to  dt^ensive  positions 
under  friendly  air  cover. 

In  the  (dan’s  first  stage,  planners  envisioned  concentrating  counteiair, 
interdiction,  and  close  air  support  on  a  aeries  of  ”kill  boxes”  placed 
astride  (MObable  Iraqi  avenues  of  a()proacbes.  In  the  event  of  an  Iraqi 
attack,  they  uw  U.S.  E-3  awacs  directing  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft** 
against  enemy  ground  formations  as  they  entered  fiiese  designated, 
although  arbitrarily  placed,  kill  boxes.*^  lb  ensure  24-hour  coverage. 


*^(S/NF)  Chronology  Deten  Shlold  Coniingoncy  Hutofkai  Chronology uscektap 
02  Aug  >  17  Nov  90.  afhra  in  Vol  XIX  of  9lh  AF  1990  Command  Hiitofy.  p  I. 

**(S/NP)  Intvw.  TSgl  Turner.  CENTAmio  with  Oen  Thomas  R.  Oiien,  30  Sep 
90.  OWAPS  and  aNira,  23978,  fnunes  6-174. 

**lDELeTBO]  ((S/NP)  Document,  Dr^ft  OfLAH  1002-90,  U8CEKTOOM.  18  Jul  90,  p 
C-l5-2,aWAnNA4I.) 

**(8/NP)  Bffg,  Cmdr  D.  W.  McSwaln,  USN.  ‘Ittyadb  Pefepecdve,”  27  Aug  91. 
OWAPS  NA-2S4. 

*^The  ATO  Bravo  kill  boxes  dlfTered  signlflcandy  from  those  used  later  during  Desett 
Storm.  Unlike  the  Deceit  Stocm  araes  that  covered  the  endie  kto,  ato  Bravo  plannen 
drew  aiWtrary  bosea  only  along  lrat|i  lines  of  supply  and  suspected  routes  of  advance 
(primarily  reads)  through  Kuwait  and  Into  Saudi  Arabia.  As  su^  there  weie  many  fewer 
than  used  for  Desert  Storm.  (Olocfc  Intvw) 
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plmnen  developed  separate  tasking  oiden  and  alert  packages  for  day  or 
nij^  initialiaQ  to  attack  oonanaod,  control,  and  communication  taigets 
in  Iraq  as  well  as  the  baqi  Coips  headquarters.  The  difference  in  the  two 
alert  packages  involved  calling  for  more  capable  night  attadt  precision* 
guided  iniinhioii*capdde  aiicnft  (P-lllF  and  A<^  to  be  used  in 
daricness  instead  of  P'Ids  and  IVA-18s  specified  for  daytime  letaliaiion. 

After  these  initial  air  attacks,  CBNtap  planners  wanted  to  transitioo 
to  limited  counterattacks  in  phase  II  with  constaitt  cioae  air  support  and 
attacks  on  other  taigets  taken  from  their  Iraqi  Ihiget  Study,  supplemented 
with  taigets  identified  since  they  arrived  in  the  theater.  The  CBNTAF 
taigets  included  southern  aiiflelds,  air  defense  sites,  ammunhioo  storage 
areas,  troop  conoeniratioos  and  critical  command,  control,  and 
communication  nodes  in  the  south.  As  the  situatkm  stabilized  and  the 
United  States  established  air  superiority,  additional  command,  control  and 
communication  taigets.  electrical  power  production  facilities,  refineries, 
the  petroleum  distribution  system,  and  the  nuclear  facility  on  the  June 
CENTAP  Ikfget  Study  moved  up  the  priority  target  tisL^ 

(S)  On  August  14,  Oenerel  Homer  accepted  the  D*Day  Plan  that 
lack^  only  designated  fire  support  coordination  lines  from  Ajmy  Forces 
Central  Command  (ARC6NT).  By  that  time-thanks  to  newly  arrived  strike 
aircraft  that  included  twenty'two  F*I5E,  forty*six  F*I5C.  forty-four  F-16, 
and  fourteen  B*S20s,  with  an  additional  seventy-two  A- 10,  eighteen  F- 
1 17A,  twenty-four  F-^,  and  six  B-S20  due  within  the  week-the  CENTAP 
targeting  cell  was  able  to  apportion  most  of  its  effort  for  offensive 
counterair  operations  with  the  remaining  designated  for  battlefield  and 
limited  deep  inienUction.**  As  with  nearly  all  ^ipower  planning,  early 
emphasis  on  obtaining  air  superiority  was  the  first  step  toward  freedom 
of  mobility  and  action,  especially  against  a  ground-based  ct..  .ny. 


‘'(S/NP)  Study,  WiUiain  Y’Blood,  Ceniar  for  Air  Poire  History,  TV  Eagk  and  The 
Scorpion,  Washlagioo  DC,  1992,  p  78;  alio  Olam  and  Qlocfc  Intarvlewt. 

*(S/NP)  Ibid. 
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Figure  8 

I>*l>ay  Plan  (ATO*Bravo)  Proposed  Ikrgets 


nCURE  DELETED 


Following  the  execution  of  the  D>Day  Plan,  CENTAP  planners  intended 
to  revert  to  a  normal  air  tasking  order  cycle  using  the  full  range  of  non¬ 
alert  U.S.  and  coalition  aircraft.  By  the  end  of  August,  CENTAF  planners 
expanded  the  D-Day  plan  to  include  known  Scud  targeu  in  western  Iraq 
as  well  as  other  new  targets.  Once  initiated,  and  after  the  hand-off  to  the 
full  tasking  order,  they  anticipated  that  the  combination  of  the  D-Day  Plan 
with  the  transition  to  full  offensive  air  operations  would  destroy  significant 
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Iraqi  armor,  artilif  ry,  and  ground  fbroet.^  Unlike  most  ttsking  orders 
produced  to  meet  a  specific  requirement  and  then  be  superseded,  the  I>- 
Day  nan  evolved  continuously,  changing  to  reflect  new  aircraft  (and 
ci^Bbilities)  as  they  arrived  in  theater  and  incorporating  new  targets  as 
tb^  were  identified  by  tire  intelligeooe  comimmity.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  taigets  idemified  in  die  I>*Day  plan  eventually  found  their  way  into 
offensive  tasking  for  Operation  Des^  Storm7' 

Even  when  it  became  obvious  to  senior  U.S.  commanders  in  late 
Septendwr  that  Baghdad  was  not  going  to  attack  Saudi  Arabia,”  the  D- 
Day  plan  retained  its  importance.  Unlike  other  special,  security-classified 
ofi^sive  plans  being  developed  in  the  Black  Hole  and  known  only  to  a 
few  planners  and  commanders,  the  D-Day  plan  retained  its  less  restrictive 
collateral  classification  and  was  widely  distributed  to  U.S.  and  coalition 
planners.  Thus,  although  it  was  never  implemented,  the  D-Day  plan 
focused  planning  efforts  on  retaliatory  and  air-to-ground  strikes,  as  well 
as  allied  attacks  on  a  limited  number  of  strategic  targets  included  in  its 
transition  to  the  full-scale  offensive  campaign.  By  doing  this,  it  demon¬ 
strated  the  intent  for  coalition  air  forces  to  eventually  conduct  offensive 
operations  against  Iraqi  forces  in  both  Kuwait  and  Iraq  while  serving  as 
a  facade  for.  and  effectively  masking  the  full  scope  of  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  being  planned  in  the  still  highly  compartment^  Desert  Storm  plan.” 

The  second  defensive  plan  produced  by  Centaf  targeleers  was  knovm 
as  tf  e  “Punishment  ato  (Air  Iksking  Order).”  The  purpose  of  this  plan 
was  a  single  retaliatory  response  to  a  preemptive  Iraqi  chemical  Scud 
aoack  on  U.S.  or  allied  forces.  Unlike  the  D-Day  plan,  the  Punishment 
ATO  did  not  include  provisions  for  transitioning  to  large-scale,  continuous 


”(S)  Brfg,  Cmdr  Puner,  NAVCErrr-Riyaitti,  “Follow-On  D-Day  ‘ato  bravo*."  21 
Nov  90.  OWAPS  CHC-14;  (S/NP)  Fact  Sheet,  Heidrick,  "9  TisaNT  Planning  Procedures," 
p  3.  CWAP8NA-267;  (S/NP)  Brfg,  Cmdr  D.  W.  McSwaln,  USN.  “Riyadh  Perspective,”  27 
Aug  91,  OWAPS  na-302. 

’’(S/NF)  Pact  Sheet,  Heidrick,  "9  TiSflNT  Planning  Prooedures."  p  4. 

”Bvidenoe  obtained  from  inierviews  between  owaps  personnel  and  Generals  Homer 
and  Qloason,  and  Commander  C.  W.  MeSwain,  usn,  strongly  suggest  that  aficr  mid- 
September  1990,  neither  Oen  Schwarzkopf,  Homer  nor  Glosson  expected  a  preemptive 
Iraqi  attack  against  US  and  allied  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia.  ((S/NP)  Intvw.  Dr  Alexander 
Cochim,  OWAPS,  wiUi  Lt  Oen  Horner,  Brig  Oen  Olosson.  and  Cmdr  MeSwain,  owaps 
Tuk  Force  V  Cochran  flies.) 

”(S/NF)  Pact  Sheet,  Heidrick,  "9  T1S4NT  Planning  Procedures,”  p  5. 


offensive  operations.  Work  on  the  Punishment  ato  began  on  the 
evening  of  8  August  after  General  Horner  directed  General  Olsen  to 
develop  a  list  of  strategic  targets  in  Iraq.  Produced  in  only  48-hours 
under  the  tutelage  of  Col.  James  Crigger.  then  cbntap  Pomard  DCS/ 
Operations,  the  short-fused  plan  contained  a  tasking  order  for  reudiatory 
strikes  against  seventeen  installations  specifically  chosen  to  punish  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  hinder  its  war-making  capability.  Like  the  D-Day  plan,  cbntap 
planners  relied  heavily  on  work  done  for  General  Homer's  April  discus¬ 
sions  with  General  Schwarzkopf.^^ 

If  implemented,  the  Punishment  ato  would  have  directed  U.S. 
aircraft  to  hit  political,  petroleum,  and  power  grid  targets  that  included 
the  known  nuclear  and  biological  facilities,  the  Presidential  Palace. 
[DELETED].  One  of  the  major  problems  faced  by  Homer's  planners  in 
developing  this  response  was  the  lack  of  complete  targeting  packages  on 
the  seventeen  potential  targets.^’  Despite  these  problems.  Punishment 
ATO  provided  CINCCBNT  a  strong  retaliatory  strike  without  depleting  his 
overall  capability  to  adequately  defend  U.S.  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Unlike  the  D-Day  plan  that  received  continuous  attention  and  revision, 
work  on  the  Punishment  ato  stopped  in  mid-August  and,  by  mid- 
September,  the  one-shot  retaliatory  plan  quickly  lost  its  relative 
importance  as  planners  shifted  from  defensive  to  offensive  operations.^* 


¥ 


^^Rotmer,  9th  AF  Hittory,  (S)  Intvw,  apcho  with  Lt  Gen  Chvici  Homer,  28  Jan  91, 

P2. 

”(SJNF/WN)  Target  study.  9  TIS,  “Iraqi  Target  Study,”  owaps  na-168.;  Rosmcr, 
Ninth  Air  Ftme/VSCVfTAF  In  Dttert  Shield:  The  Initial  Phase,  p  63.;  (S)  Olsen  intvw. 

^*(S/NP)  Intvw,  Dr  Alexander  Cochran,  owaps,  with  Lt  Gen  Homer,  Brig  Gen 
Olosson,  and  Cmdr  McSwain,  owaps  Task  Pome  V  Cochran  Hies. 
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Figttn  9 

PuniAmcnt  ato  Attack  Plan 


nCURE  DELETED 


In  mid-August,  General  Homer  learned  that  General  Powell  had 
authorized  detailed  woric  on  an  offensive  air  campaign  against  Iraq  and 
that  initial  work  was  being  done  by  the  Checkmate  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton.^  Then,  after  Colonel  Warden  and  his  planners  briefed  General 
Homer  on  Checkmate’s  Instant  Thunder  plan  on  20  August,  some  CENTap 


”Doc,  Air  War  College  leaaon,  ‘Tianning  Uie  Air  Campaign,”  Air  War  College, 
Maxwell  APB,  AL 
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planners^  were  given  access  to  the  proposed  offensive  campaign  and 
realized  for  die  first  time  that  their  mission  had  expanded  from  defending 
Saudi  Arabia  to  preparing  a  large-scale  offensive  air  campaign.^ 

For  several  weeks  only  a  few  CBNTAP  planners  and  intelligence 
andysts  were  assigned  to  tte  development  of  Instant  Thunder.  But,  as 
the  second  fdiase  of  air  tasking  declined  in  importance.  General  Homer 
shBfed  more  of  bis  lesoorces  to  offensive  fdaiuiing.  By  late  Deceniber, 
the  defensive  phase  was  no  longer  being  maintained  and  all  CBNIAP's 
planners  and  taigeteers  were  supporting  (tensive  planning.''' 


^'ThU  initial  group  of  centaf  plannan  included:  Cd  Hubbard  and  Capiaim  Heidiick 
and  Clock  (centaf  InlelHgenoe)  and  Maion  Rhoeler  and  Null  (tXNTAF  OpaniJona). 

”(S/NP)  Pact  Sheet.  HaMiick,  tisakt  Plannluf  Procedurea,”  p  S. 

"Por  detailed  dUout»iona  of  the  centaf  roorganization  that  created  the  Outdance, 
Allocation,  and  Taifadng  DIvlaion  (oat)  refar  to  Chapter  6,  owaps  Command  and 
Cowrol  report. 
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Evolution  of  the  Offensive  Air  Campaign  Plan 


During  the  rive  months  between  the  foraniliuion  of  the  Instant 
Thunder  air  campaign  plan  and  the  execution  of  the  offensive  air  cam¬ 
paign  plan  as  part  of  Operation  Deseit  Suam,  air  planners  sought  to 
translate  the  national  objectives  as  articulated  by  the  President  and  his 
politicai  advisers  and  the  military  strategy  outlined  by  General  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  and  his  theater  planners  into  a  design  that  exploited  air  power  to  its 
maximum. 

The  Bush  administration  very  early  in  the  Gulf  crisis  had  provided 
General  Schwarzkopf  with  four  specific  national  r^jecrives:  1)  secure  the 
immediate,  unconditional,  and  complete  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait,  2)  restore  the  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait,  3)  assure  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  4)  protect  American 
lives.  These  provided  the  initial  boundaries  within  which  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  planners  operated. 

Airpower  resources  were  the  first  available  in  adequate  numbers  to 
General  Schwarzkopf  for  possible  offensive  uses.  Thus  while  both 
CBNTOOM  and  its  Army  planners  were  faced  with  the  daunting  task  of 
planning  an  ofTensive  for  which  they  had  scant  resources  and  in  which 
they  had  little  confidence  (at  least  until  the  October  decision  to  commit 
Vn  Corps  from  Europe),  planners  in  the  Black  Hole  or  the  Special 
Planning  Group  mov^  oui  ahead  in  their  offensive  planning,  using 
conceptual  notions  from  Instant  Thunder. 

CBNTCOM  planners  adopted  the  conventional  “estimate  of  the  situa¬ 
tion**  and  ‘*flve  paragraph  otder^’  approach,  no  doubt  reflecting  the  Army 
orientation  of  their  commander,  (^mmand  guidance  was  given  to  plan¬ 
ners  against  which  they  evaluated  various  courses  of  action.  They  recom¬ 
mended  one  for  the  commander,  and  after  approval,  constructed  a  plan 
along  a  simplified  format  that  moved  from  a  summary  of  the  situation 
and  a  statement  of  overall  purpose  to  a  detailed  assignment  of  tasks  for 
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suborclin«te  commands  and  a  discussion  of  logistics  and  command  and 
control  arrangements.  This  formal  was  also  used  by  the  Joint  Staff. 

General  Olosson’s  planners  adopted  another  approach,  one  that 
proved  logical  and  familiar  to  Air  Force  ofFtoers.  Yet  it  was  distinctly 
different  from  that  used  by  both  cbntoom  and  the  Joint  Staff.  Though 
the  precise  origins  of  this  format  are  still  not  clear,  in  general  the  process 
loq^  as  listed  bejow  in  Figure  10: 

Figure  10 

Concept  Ta  Execution  Planning 


FIGURE  DELETED 


It  provided  General  Glosson  and  his  planners  with  a  clear  and  logical 
construct.'  Similarly,  General  Glosson  used  it  to  assure  senior  decision 
nukers  that  the  air  plan  was  linked  directly  to  national  objectives.  He 
continually  used  the  same  set  of  briefing  slides  outlining  objectives, 
centers  of  gravity,  and  target  categories  to  brief  President  Bush,  General 
Powell,  Secretary  Cheney,  and  General  Schwarzkopf.^ 


'(U)  For  further  dJicuMion  of  ihii  fonnat  ami  background,  see  chapter  7,  (8)  owaps 
report  on  Effects  and  EffectlveneM. 

^(S)  General  Glosson  Briefs,  gwaps  BH  S-CO. 
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Oeneiml  OloMon  and  his  plannen  staffed  from  the  presidential 
objectives,  cooflnniiig  these  with  Oeneral  Homer  as  soon  as  he  began 
work.  CHoasoo  thm  addressed  **centers  of  gravity.**  Colonel  Warden  and 
his  (rianoers  had  outlined  four  in  their  Instant  Thunder  plan;  **(1)  Saddam 
Hussein’s  political  and  mflitary  leadenhip  and  internal  control  network; 
(2)  his  strategic  ohonical  warfare  capability:  (3)  die  telecommunications, 
industrial,  ud  Iranspoitatioo  systems  that  support  his  role;  and  (4)  critical 
military  ^sterns  sort  as  the  Iraqi  air  defense  network.***  In  their  initial 
Opetadons  Order,  Offensive  Canqmign.  Phase  I.  issued  on  2  S^aembm 
1990,  Oloeson’s  plannen  used  these  vefbatim.^  Bevra  days  leier,  when 
Oenatal  Olosson  briefed  Oeneral  Powell,  these  had  been  consolidated 
into  three:  (1)  leadership,  (2)  military  forces,  and  (3)  infrastrocture.*  By 
December,  die  ‘infirastrooture**  center  of  gravity  would  be  rqilaced  by 
‘‘ouclear<hemical*bi<dogical  capability.** 

GJ)  Warden  had  used  ten  target  categories: 

•  Strategic  Air  Defense 

•  Strategic  Chemical,  including  one  Scud  storage  facility,  one 
nuclear  research  facility,  and  one  biological  warfare  facility 

•  National  Leadership 

•  tblecommunications  (civil  and  military) 

•  Electricity 

•  Oil-Internal  Consumption  (Refineries  and  storage,  not  oil  fields) 

•  Railroads  (one  bridge  and  two  rail  marshalling  yards) 

•Airfields 

•  Port  (only  one  target) 

•  Military  Production  and  Storage.* 

Warden*s  planners  had  then  selected  84  targets  from  within  these  catego¬ 
ries  (See  Ihble  19,  Target  Growth  by  Category). 


*(8/NP/WN/NC)  liutant  Thunder  Campaign  Plan  preiented  to  aNCCHNr  17  Aug  90 
by  Col  John  Warden,  OWAPS  CHSH  9. 

*(S)  OOanncarrAP  Operatlom  Order  (U),  OfTenaive  Campaign,  Ptuae  1, 2  Sep  90. 
*(S)  Brfg  for  cics,  13  Sep  90,  in  Oloaion's  Briefi.  PtMer  60.  Box  3.  owaps. 
*(S/NP/WN/NC)  Instam  'niunder  Campaign  Plan,  C-12,  op  cU. 
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Tufel  Growttt  by  Catcfory 


Instant 

'Thunder 

13  Sep 
90 

11  Oct 
90 

IDec  18  Dec 
90  90 

IS  Jan 

91 

Stm^  Air  Defcnae 

10 

21 

40 

28 

27 

38 

Chemical/NBC 

8 

20 

20 

25 

20 

23 

Scuds 

nfa 

n/a 

note  a 

notea 

16 

43 

Leadership 

S 

IS 

15 

32 

31 

33 

C3  Cnslecooi) 

19 

26 

27 

26 

30 

39 

Electricity 

10 

14 

18 

16 

16 

17 

Oil 

6 

8 

10 

7 

12 

12 

Railroads  and  Bridges 

3 

12 

12 

28 

28 

33 

Airfields 

7 

13 

27 

28 

28 

31 

Naval  and  Potts 

1 

4 

6 

4 

4 

19 

Military  Support 

15 

41 

43 

44 

38 

62 

Republican  Ouard 

n/a 

note  b 

note  b 

note  b 

12 

37 

Breaching 

0 

0 

n/a 

n/a 

0 

6 

SAMs 

0 

0 

n/a 

n/a 

0 

43 

Ibtals 

84 

174 

218 

238 

262 

476 

Snapshot  Dales: 

13  Sep  90 

11  Oct  90 

1  Dec  90 

18  Dec  90 

IS  Jan  91 

CJCS  Briefing 

Presidential  Briefing 
'Theater  Campaign  Briefing 
Secretary  of  Defense  Briefing 

Day  before  Desert  Storm 

Notes: 

(s)  Scuds  included  in  Cbemicsl  caiefoty 

Cb)  R^Hiblicui  Oiurds  included  in  Militaty  Support  category 


Source:  (S)  Bifg  slides  for  snapshot  dales  located  in  **0000191  Olosson  Briefs," 
OWAPS  Box  3,  Folder  60. 
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PHOTO  DELETED 


0«n  OloMan  (R^|ht  CtntM)  goM  ovtr  ofMntiv*  air  ptannlng  with  hla 
Blaek  Hob  planiwra  in  Riyadh. 


Instant  Thunder  planners  had  specified  an  attack  priority  for  these 
taigea  as  part  of  the  attack  flow  plan  diat  they  felt  would  be  dictated  by 
intelligence  “and  with  emphasis  on  preventing  retaliatory  chemical  attacks 
and  securing  air  superiority.”  They  laid  out  the  i^ority  as  chemical 
deliver}  systems,  air  defense  systems,  command  and  control  nodes, 
leadership,  telecommunications,  industrial  infrastnbture,  and  military 
support  facilities.^  In  subsequent  plant,  Olosson's  planners  dropped  such 
explicit  listings  of  priorities  but  continued  to  devel^  the  Instant  Thunder 
flow  list  that  became  known  as  the  master  attack  plan.  Though  only  two 
taiget  categories  (Scuds  and  Republican  Guard)  were  added,  the  numbers 
of  targets  within  each  category  grew  rapidly  (See  Table  19). 


\S/NF/WN/NC)  Ibid,  p  C-2. 
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In  deckling  which  taigets  to  attack,  plannen  wete  influenced  by  the 
ovendl  dieaier  campaign  and  how  air  power  fit  into  General 
SchwanEkopTs  overall  oonoq>t  Qeneiala  Hoxno’  and  Olosaon  translated 
tiiia  conceit  into  specific  apfrficationf  of  air  power  against  qieciflc  tar- 
.gets. 

Just  how  General  Sdiwarzlu^  envidoned  air  power  and  CENTAP  as 
part  of  Us  ooncept  was  hlily  dear.  Ftom  dte  outset  be  diougU  an 
offensive  would  pcobdtiy  be  neoesaary  to  eject  Iraqi  (bioes  from  Kuwait 
In  Us  postwar  memoirs,  he  credited  Colooel  Warden’s  Instant  Thunder 
briefing  as  crystallizing  Us  own  thoughts  on  a  four-phased  plan  to  do  so. 
designating  it  Desert  Stonn.'  At  diat  tune,  the  only  offensive  option  be 
had  entailed  air  power.  His  plaiuMts,  as  well  as  their  boss,  wete  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  plan  did  not  aUxaie  sufficient  ground  forces  to  cbntcom 
for  any  scheme  of  maneuver  other  duu>  a  frontal  attack  into  the  teeth  of 
the  entrenched  Iraqi  army  in  the  Kuwait  Theater  of  Operation  (kto).* 
Thus  he  turned  to  dr  power  initially,  should  he  be  directed  to  go  on  the 
offensive. 

This  limitation  disappeared  in  October  when  President  Bush  decided 
to  double  U.  S.  forces  allocated  to  CBKTCOM,  most  notably  the  addition 
of  the  Vn  Corps  from  Germany.  CBNTOOM  and  its  Army  planners  were 
now  able  to  envision  ground  pliase  of  an  offensive  c^on  that  offered  a 
(uomised  degree  of  success  through  a  flanking  maneuver  west  of  the  Iraqi 
forces  in  the  theater.  Now  General  Schwarzkopf  had  sufficient  forces  to 
plan  for  a  combined  arms  offensive  relation. 

By  December,  CBNTOOM  planners  envisioned  Desert  Storm  in  four 
phases  as  follows: 

Phase  I  -  Strategic  Air  Campaign 
Phase  n  -  Air  Supremacy  in  the  kto 
Phase  in  -  Battlefield  Preparation 
Phase  IV  •  Ground  Offensive  Canquugn 


'(U)  Cm  H.  Narmaii  Schwsnkopf,  li  Dotm’t  TaktaHtro,  BanUin  Books,  NY,  Oct 
92,  pp  319-320. 

*(S)  Itavw,  Col  Richard  Swsin,  ascent  Hluotisn,  PL  Leavenworth,  KS,  Apr  92, 
Cochran  notes. 


At  that  tune,  they  assigned  the  following  tasks  to  Oeoeml  Homer  mi 

CEKTAP.  Phase  I  was  to  I 

I 

i 

. . .  be  oondvoied  agaiast  taiveti  la  Iraq  focusiai  on  enemy  oeaten  of  { 

gravity.  Ihe  air  campaign  wU  progtesaively  shift  into  the  KTO  to  inflict 
masimum  enemy  caanaltiea  and  redoee  the  eftectiveneaa<rf  Iraqi  JefiBoa. 
es  and  is(dala  the  no. . .  A  muttiHUiis  ground,  naval,  and  air  attack 

win  be  launched ...  to  create  the  perception  of  a  main  attack  in  the  j 

east. 

Among  odier  tadts,  Oeneral  Schwarzkopf  instructed  Omteral  Homer  to 

. . .  conduct  the  strategic  air  campaign  phase  to  destroy  Iraq’s  strategic 
air  defense,  aiicraft/airfields;  cbernioal,  biologica!  and  aucIesrcapabUity: 
leadership  targets;  command  and  control  systems;  aopc  forces;  telecom- 
raunicaiioos  fecilities;  end  key  ekments  of  the  national  infrastructure 
such  as  critieal  LOOs,  electric  grids,  petroleum  storage,  and  military 
fecUides,  cut  key  bridges,  roads  and  rail  lines  to  Mode  withdrawal  of 
KOPC  foioee,  cm  bridget.  londt  and  tail  lines  to  Mock  leinforcemem 
and/or  resupply  of  Iraqi  forces  from  the  west  and  isolate  Iraqi  forces  in 
the  KTO,  snd  to  provide  nir  support  (CAS)  throughout  nil  phases.'^ 

By  December.  CSKTAP  plennen  had  completed  their  own  plan,  as  will 
be  discussed  shortly.  Thus  CBNTCX>M  planning  specifics  here  did  not 
influence  them.  However,  from  the  earliest  planning  stages,  Onerels 
Homer  and  Olosson  were  aware  of  Oeneral  Schwarzkoprs  concept  of 
operations.  Their  planner  used  this  along  with  the  centers  of  gravity  to 
develop  taifet  categories.  From  this  effort  came  an  air  concept  of  opera¬ 
tions  that  would  cany  out  the  tasks  assigned  by  Oeneral  Schwarzkopf. 

Fdr  air  plaiuien  there  was  one  mission  that  had  to  be  accomplished 
prior  to  attacking  cenlen  of  gravity-the  achievement  of  air  superiority. 

Air  supraiority.  the  ability  to  use  the  enemy’s  airspace,  was  their  first  and 
foremost  concern  for  aiipower  planners.  Defined  in  joint  doctrine  as  *1116 
degree  of  dominance  in  the  air  battle  of  one  force  over  another  which 
permits  the  conduct  of  operations  by  the  former  and  its  related  land,  sea 
and  air  forces  at  a  given  time  and  place  without  prMiibitive  interference 
by  the  opposing  force,”  the  air  planners  locked  at  "gaining  and  maintain- 


'°(S)  caimxiM  Opcmlon  PUn.  op  cU. 
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ing  the  fieedom  of  action  to  conduct  opeiationt  against  the  enemy.**" 
For  reasons  not  entirely  clear,  both  CSNTCX>M  and  CBNTAP  planners 
substitiited  the  goal  of  air  supremacy  for  air  superiority  in  writing  their 
frians  (thot^  il  was  ofaanged  bode  to  the  latter  when  die  acinal  operation 
order  was  issued  on  16  Jamiaiy  1991).  Air  supremacy,  while  defined  in 
j<dnt  doctrine  at  the  time  as  “that  d^ree  of  air  superiority  wherein  the 
opporing  air  fbree  is  incapable  of  effective  inteifeteoce,**  was  only  men* 
ttooed  in  air  foroe  doctrinal  manuals,  intnestingly,  it  wu  Oeneiel 
Sdiwankopf  ratbw  than  Omeral  Homer  vriio  insisted  a  separate  Phase 
n  be  devoted  to  air  superiority  in  the  Kuwait  theater  campaign  plan.'* 
CBNTAF  planners  had  intended  to  pursue  air  superiority  in  both  Iraq  and 
the  Kuwait  diealer  from  the  beguming  of  Phase  L 

Air  campaign  plarmers  needed  air  superiority  for  several  reasons. 
First,  air  opemtioas  to  eliminate  the  Iraqi  imegrated  air  defense  system 
and  render  its  Air  Force  ineffective  were  essential  before  most  cordon 
aiicraft  could  attadc  the  centers  of  gravity  with  low  losses.'*  (Planners 
intended  to  use  P-1 17s  against  centers  of  grarity  without  air  superiority). 
Second,  planners  needed  to  insure  that  Iraq  wo^  not  execute  air  stril^s 
against  the  coalition.  Prior  to  the  war;  there  ivete  fears  that  once  the 
allied  campaign  began,  Saddam  would  react  with  punitive  air  attacks, 
perhaps  involving  chemical  weapons,  on  coalition  forces  or  economic 
facilities.'*  Third-andiiiostifnpoi^t  to  Oeneral  Schwarzkopf-air  superi¬ 
ority  was  required  to  disguise  the  movement  large  ground  forces  in 
eastern  Saudi  Arabia  to  forward  positions  fardier  to  the  west.  From  there 
coalition  ground  force  could  deliver  a  sweeping  “left  hook**  into  the  Iraqi 
right  flank  “under  the  cover  of  the  air  carnpaign,**'*  but  they  could  not 
start  moving  until  the  air  campaign  was  underway.  If  coalition  air  power 
controlled  the  skies,  planners  assumed  that  Saddam  and  his  commanders 
could  not  acquire  intelligence  on  coalition  movements  through  serial 


"(U)  K3  Pub  I<02. 1  Dec  89.  Abo  lee  (U)APM  l-l.  1984, 2-11. 

'*(8)  Imvw,  Oen  Homer  with  owah,  Feb  92,  Coebru  noiet. 

'*(8)  MR,  Lt  Co)  Dtvkl  A.  Deplula,  wbi:  ObiervUians  oo  the  Air  Campiign  Agaliut 
Inq.  Auf  90  -  Mar  91. 29  Mar  91.  p  3.  OWApS.  Safe  «I2.  D4>l. 

'*(DBLeTEO]  (S/NP/WN/NO  Navy  SPBAR;  and  (8)  CSNTOOM.  Operation  Desert 
Slonn  OPLAN,  p  B-22. 

'*(8)  C6KIOOM,  Operation  Deaert  Storm  oplan,  pp  S.  II  and  12. 


raconnaisaance.  And  if  they  did  realiaa  what  waa  taking  place,  coalition 
air  power  could  be  used  to  thwart  attempts  to  red^loy  baqi  forces.'* 

Air  planners  also  intandad  to  conduct  their  ovenllcmqiaign  without 
tuffbring  unaccqitable  loases,  a  presidential  ot:»iective.  While  civilian 
ded^oa  makera  and  ndlitaiy  commanden  never  wqilidtly  defined  what 
would  oonatituta  “unaooqNkble  losses,**  they  laceived  estimates  of  likely 
ahcraft  attridoB  at  various  points  in  the  planning  of  the  campaign.  For 
example,  at  the  end  of  August,  cbntcom  nalym  praijecied  dial  during 
the  sU<di^  Fhaw  I  strategic  air  campaign.  Iraqi  gronad  defenses  and 
fighter  interoqiton  would  inflict  a  loss  of  56  aircraft.  In  the  two-day 
Phme  n  air  biitle  ovw  the  Kuwait  theater,  they  predicled  that  andaiicnft 
and  surfeoe-to-dr  nussiles  deidt^ed  in  Kuwait  would  down  10  to  15 
aircraft.  In  the  6-day  Phase  m  air  operatioos  against  the  Iraqi  army,  they 
forecast  the  loss  48  to  78  aircraft  (IffiLETEiD].  This  early  estimate  put 
loases  at  114  to  141  aircraft  for  the  first  three  phases  ei  the  campaign.'^ 
These  predictiafu  made  it  even  more  esseruial  that  air  superiority  be 
achiev^  quiddy. 

Tb  achieve  this,  planners  designated  two  spedflc  target  cate- 
gories-strategic  air  defense  and  airfields.  Under  the  first  category,  they 
listed  a  variety  of  targets:  Iraqi  conunand-and-control  centers,  conununi- 
cations  nodes,  and  radars  to  “induce  the  maximum  amount  of  shock  and 
violence*’  against  enemy  air  defenses.'*  Tb  counter  this  threat,  the  initial 
Instant  Thunder  plan  identified  ten  targets,  12%  of  the  total  targets.  As 
the  Desert  Storm  mr  campaign  plan  matured  through  January  1991,  this 
number  of  targets  grew  to  38;  however,  the  percentage  of  total  targets 
(12%)  remained  constant.'* 

Early  in  the  crisis,  the  Special  Planning  Group  had  identified  the 
centralized  command-and-control  system  managing  Iraqi  air  defenses  as 


'*(U)  liaqi  use  of  temoiely  piloted  vehicles  for  aerial  reconaalsunce  never  matured 
into  an  a  ilsiilficnot  iuue. 

'*(5)  U.8.  Central  Conunand,  OfTeneive  Campeifn:  Deiett  Storm,  Briefing,  24  Aug 
90  (ONC  briefed  to  OCS  24  Aug:  aa  briefed  to  Prwident  23  or  26  Aug). 

'*(U)  Homer,  Speech  at  Dadaeliaa  Dinner,  1 1  Sept  91.  p  4. 

'*(8)  Instant  Thunder  Campaign  Plan.  C-12,  op  cU. 


ft  vulnanbUi^.*  This  system,  called  **Kafi”  was  ft  wd)  of  lepoitiiig 
posts,  intaioeplor  opnatiofis  cenlen  (lOOi),  sector  (^rations  centers 
(SOOi),  and  die  natk)^  air  defense  operatioo  center  (ADOC).  The  intercept 
oenten  raooivftd  Infbnnatioo  from  die  rqiotting  posts,  provided  dam  to 
die  socs,  and  cootcoUed  intercepts  by  fighter  aircraft  or  surface-to^ 
missiles.  Sector  centers  comlatad  the  data  from  the  intercept  centers, 
monitored  dn  lai|e  sectors  IM  which  Iraqi  akspaoe  was  divided  and 
determined  bow  fij^ners  and  surfitte^tHdr  missiles  would  be  allocated 
against  hoadle  aiimaft.  Ibe  air  defense  centers,  located  in  the  capital, 
coordinated  acdvides  among  the  sectors  and  reportedly  was  under  the 
direct  comrcd  of  Saddam.  Using  early  warning  radars,  die  rqioiting  posts 
gathered  air  surveillanoe  information.^' 

They  intended  to  attack  elements  of  the  air  defense  command-and- 
control  system  in  the  first  48  houn  of  the  air  canqiaign,  die  air  defense 
center  to  BaSfefed  as  well  as  die  sector  and  intercept  centers  located  at 
sites  throughout  Iraq  and  in  occupied  Kuwait  Oround-based  early  warn¬ 
ing  radars  (as  wetl  as  two  rudimentary  early  warning  aircraft)  also  were 
slated  for  attack.^  They  felt  that  the  air  dirfiense  command  centers  did 
not  need  to  be  destroyed,  but  simply  rendered  incqientive.”  Plannm 
expected  that  command  and  control  of  the  Iraqi  air  ^fenae  network  also 
could  be  degraded  through  tactics  not  involving  direct  attacks  on  critical 
nodes.  [DELETED].^  In  addition,  some  thought  that  damage  to  Bagh¬ 
dad  ele^ric  power  teiliiies  caused  by  cruise  missile  strikes  shortly  after 


*’(S)  DeptuU  intv*.  8  Jan  9Z  p  48. 

*'(8)  DeTeme  IntelUtenoe  Asency,  Iru)!  Ground  and  Air  Force*  Doctrine,  Tacdci 
and  OperalkMia.  p  US;  (S/WN/NF/NC)  Navy  SPEAR.  P  3-1 1. 

^(S)  Mauar  Attack  Plan*  for  the  fint  and  aeeond  24  hour*  of  the  air  campaign,  CHST 
Folder  fST-CBKTAP  Master  Attack  Plana,  Item*  S7^  and  57-S. 

^(8)  baptula  Intvw  with  owats  staff,  20  and  21  Dec  91,  p  7;  (S)  Deptula  intvw,  20 
Nov  91,  p  11;  (S)  Daptuiaintvw,  29Nov91,p45:(S)  Dep(iilaintvw,8  Jan92,pp2I-22; 
and  (S)  Daptiiis. n^aaaoM  Learned.'' p  II. 

^(S/NF/WN/NC)  SPSAR  manage*.  10  Auf  90  and  23  Aug  90,  in  Black  Hole  Boa 
8.  Polder  9;  (S)  Iraq  Ond  and  Air  Poroca,  DcBtrina,  Tactk*  and  Opt;  (DELETED] 
(8/NlVWN/NC)  Navy  SPEAR;  (8)  Olosaon  intvw,  12  Dec  91,  p  29;  and  (S)  D^la  intvw, 
8Jaa92.p  IS. 
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H-Hour  might  inifMir  air  defenae  operations  by  shutting  down  equipment 
or  at  least  forcing  units  to  switch  to  emergency  generators  ” 

Ptanners  intended  to  strike  all  main  operating  bases  and  active 
dispmal  airfields  of  fire  Irw^  Air  Defense  Force  and  Air  Force.  Run¬ 
ways,  support  facilities,  and  hangars  at  the  airfields  were  to  be  attacked.” 
Tb^  olijecdve  here  was  to  deny  enemy  aircraft  fire  use  of  airfield  run¬ 
ways  and  shoot  down  any  Iraqi  aircraft  that  managed  to  take  off.” 
Colooel  Wardrai’s  plannan  initiany  had  idantifled  7  airfields.  By  Octo¬ 
ber,  Black  Hole  planners  had  traded  that  number.  In  the  final  effort,  they 
selected  31  targets  in  this  category,  6%  of  the  planned  overall  effort 
IDBLEraDJ.” 

Part  of  the  air  superiority  missioo  included  the  suppression  of  surface- 
to-air  missiles  batteries  through  the  use  of  electronic  countermeasures  or 
higb-qwed  antiradiation  missiles.  Planners  anticipated  destroying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sorfisce4o-air  missile  sites,  most  in  Kuwait  through  bmbing  sor¬ 
ties.  While  conventional  (non-stealthy)  and  low-observable  F-1 17  strike 
aircraft  were  neutralizing  enemy  air  defenses,  planners  scheduled  other  F- 
117s  and  cruise  missiles  for  strikes  on  select  leadership,  command-arid- 
control,  and  electric  povrcr  targets  before  actual  air  superiority  or  suprem¬ 
acy  was  achieved.”  This  reflected  the  planners’  beliefs  that  there  was 


”(S)  Master  Attack  Plan  for  the  first  24  hours  of  die  air  campaign,  chst  Polder 
#57<-CBirrAF  Master  Attack  Plans,  Item  57-4;  and  (S)  Deptula  intvw.  8  Jan  92.  pp  17  and 
4041. 

”(S)  Taiget  list;  Offensive  Campaign.  Briefing.  20  Dec  90  in  chi*  Folder  3,  U  Col 
Deptula,  Ak  Canvaign  Briefings  #l-Copy  (3-rlog  notebook)  rOen  Homer  Brief  to 
SBOHaPl:  sad  (S)  Master  Anack  Plans  for  the  first  and  second  24  hours  of  the  air 
campaign.  CKST  Foider  f37-<ZNTAF  Master  Attack  Plans,  Itenu  S7-4  md  57-S. 

”(S)  Master  Attack  Plans  for  the  first  and  second  24  hours  of  the  air  campaign,  chst 
Felder  «57-CBNrAF  Master  Attack  Plans.  Items  374  and  S7-S. 

”(DBLeTED] 

”(S)  Master  Attack  Plans  for  the  flisi  end  second  24  houn  the  air  campaign,  CHST 
Foldar  #57-C8NTAI>  Master  Attack  Plans,  Items  574  and  57-5. 
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“an  inherent  degree  of  air  superiority  built  into  any  stealth  platform.”^ 
With  stealth  aircraft,  there  was  no  need  to  “roll  back“  opposing  defenses, 
progressively  destroying  diem  from  the  periphery  inwa^  before  other 
campaign  objectives  could  be  pursued.*'  Moreover,  F-117  missions  did 
not  require  other  aircraft  for  suppression  oi  enemy  air  defenses  and  force 
protection  routinely  Iticluded  in  strike  packa^  built  around  non-stealthy 
aircraft  finally,  1^1  ITs  could  be  einployed  agaiiut  targets  in  Baghdad, 
where  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  silence  a"  >f  the  antiaircraft 
artillery  without  causing  inordinate  collateral  datnt 

The  first  center  of  gravity  to  be  attacked  was  “leadership.”  The 
Instant  Thunder  plan  had  focus^  heavily  upon  the  “leadership  ring,”  and 
the  CBNTOOM  list  had  placed  it  first  among  its  centers  of  gravity.  Just 
bow  to  attack  this  targets  category  proved  a  matter  of  considerable  debate 
among  both  planners  and  senior  decision  makers.  [DELETED].” 
[DELETED].  During  the  first  48  hours  of  the  campaign,  they  included 
attacks  on  the  Baghdad  presidential  residence  and  bunker,  among  other 
government  facilities.  [DELETED]” 

Planners  selected  leadership  targets  they  believed  could  weaken 
Saddam’s  power  to  govern  with  attacks  against  Iraqi’s  internal  security 
organs,  political  elite,  and  armed  forces  (  special  attention  devoted  to 
shattering  the  Republican  Guard).”  They  even  selected  an  otherwise 
insignificant  pilot  training  base  near  Tikrit  to  be  struck  by  two  B>52s  in 
the  first  hours  of  Phase  I  operations  because  Saddam  arid  numy  of  his 


”(S)  DepcuU  inivw.  20  Nov  91.  p  13.  See  also  (S)  Depdila  intvw  with  owaps  staff, 
20  and  21  Dec  91,  p  6. 

’'(S)  Deptula,  "Lessons  Learned."  p  7^;  (S)  Deptula  Intvw,  20  Nov  91,  pp  13-14; 
(8)  Glosson  intvw  12  Dec  91,  p  32;  and  (S)  Oloeson  intvw,  9  Apr  91. 

”(S)  Deptula,  "Leaaons  Lewnad,"  p  25. 

”(S)  Intvw,  Oen  gcowcroft  with  owaps  tuff,  op  eis,  Cochran’s  notes, 

”(S)  Master  Attack  Flans  for  itas  flm  and  second  24  hours  of  the  air  campaign.  OUT 
Polder  «37-CBKrAP  Master  Attack  Plans,  Items  37-4  and  37-3;  and  Msg  dVSPECAT). 
uaoNOCEKT  OC  J2  to  KS.  Sut^!  uscanOM  Target  List  for  Operation  Desen  Shield, 
OiMge  4  (U).  09I200Z  Dec  9a 

”(TS)  Tuget  list  Msg,  uscntOcaxT  OC 12  to  ICS.  Subj;  USCairrcoM  TSrget  List  for 
Openaion  Decert  Shield,  Change  4  C 04)2002  Dec  90;  and  (8)  Master  Attack  Plans 
for  the  first  and  aecond  24  hours  of  th  «npai^.  chit  Folder  •37-<zi«rAF  Master 
Attack  PIttM,  hens  37-4  Mr*  37-3. 
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innw  ciicle  and  senior  coomadm  came  from  the  TUcrit  area,  and  since 
“tfaeie  wen  no  really  Imaihre  tablets  in  downtown  TUcrit,"  plaimers 
wanted  to  **inalSe  anre  tet  fin|ill  in  IVcfit  knew  diat  war  had  come  to 
their  [hmnetown,  that  it]  wasn't  Jest  locaiad  down  ...  in  the  kto."^ 
They  flao  slated  elements  of  dM  lai^ailMry  command  for  attack  during 
the  dnt  and  second  d^s  of  the  war,  sash  as  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
tmikUos.  dte  hGnistiy  of  D^enn  con^Mer  0ialM;nir  force  headquarters, 
and  dw  headq—taw  of  mihtaiy  intedifanoc.’*  targeted  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Guard  not  only  because  of  its  mllitaiy  importance  in  the  Kuwait 
diemer  but  more  because  they  considered  it  a  "critical  node  of  [the] 
Hussein  r^me."" 

The  Black  Hole  planners  also  sought  to  isolate  and  "incapacitate” 
Saddam  Hussein’s  regiine  by  targeting  the  leadership's  military  command 
and  control  and  disniptiiig  die  leaderdiip's  alulity  to  communicate  with 
the  baqi  people.**  Wanting  to  aeparate  the  regime  from  the  army  and 
people,  die  Back  Hole  expected  that  severing  Hussein’s  communication 
links  with  forces  in  the  held  would  impair  coordination  of  operations 
while  strikmg  command-and^ontrol  systren  for  employing  Scud  missiles 
and  weapons  of  nuus  destruction.^  Such  strikes  would  inhibit  communi- 


**(S)  Matter  Attack  Plan  for  Uie  finl  24  houn  of  the  air  campaign,  chst  Folder 
aST-CBKTAF  Mailer  Attack  Plana,  Itanu  97-4;  Quota  it  from  Deptula  (S)  intvw,  8  Jan 
92:  and  mpr  (S).  K.  M.  Beck.  Hltlorian.  Talk  by  Msi  D-  Karo*,  saodooi,  [Reflectiont 
on  STRATPOR  Role  in  Persian  Oulf  War  (U)],  (0  SAC  Bomb-Nav  Conference.  23  Apr  91, 
in  (S)  History  of  the  Strstagic  Air  Command,  1  Jan  -  31  Dec  1990.  Volume  XI- 
Supponing  Documents,  9  Mar  92,  p  2. 

*\S)  Mastar  Attack  Rant  for  the  first  and  second  24  houn  of  die  air  campaign,  CHST 
PoUer  «97-<XKrAP  Mastar  Attack  PUnt,  Items  57-4  and  57-3;  and  Msg  (TS/SPECAT), 
usaNOCEKT  GC  J2  ta  JCS,  Subj;  uscsmcoM  Twfst  List  for  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
Change  4. 091200Z  Dec  90. 

**(S)  Target  lift 

**(S)  MR.  U  Col  David  A.  O^.puila.  subJ:  Observations  on  tbe  Air  Campaign  Against 
Ifaq,  Aug  90  •  Mar  91, 29  Mar  91,  p  3,  owaps.  Safe  #12.  D4)l;  Congretsional  hearing 
(U),  Lt  Oen  Chaitea  A.  Hornar,  Hearings  befora  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Senme,  OptmOon  Dturt  Shkld^Dtun  Sionm,  102d  CoQg,  Itt  sets  (Washington,  1991), 
p  237;  brfg  (S/UMDIS),  Hiemer  Campaign,  I  Dec  90,  OWAPS,  CHP  Polder  3. 

^(S)  C8NTC0M.  Operation  Deaert  Storm  OPLAN,  pp  B-II,  B-43.  B-63,  and  B-68; 
(TS)  US  Cential  Coming  Offensive  Csmpaign:  Desert  Storm.  Briefing.  24  Aug  90  (S) 
(ONC  briefed  to  cics  24  Aug;  CICB  bilaitd  to  Pnsidsot  29  or  26  Aug);  (8)  OOMUSCSNTAF 
Operadom  Order.  "Offeneive  Campaign-Phase  I,”  pp  2.  9,  B-4  snd  C-l;  (S)  "Air  ope 
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cations  from  Saddam  to  the  Iraqi  people,  reducing  his  own  propaganda 
efToits  both  within  and  beyond  Iraqi  borders/'  lb  do  this,  they  targeted 
radio  transmhtnv.  reotdven  and  idays;  television  transmittera;  communi¬ 
cations  centers;  public  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities:  flber-optic  cable 
;^^rs:  ttKl  conunand  posts.**  By  creating  a  sort  of  communications 
un.  plaruien  believed  that  they  would  help  ‘Incapacitate**  the  regime, 
fn^t^y  planners  identified  this  category  as  telecommunications  but 
eventually  it  was  called  command,  control  and  communications  (C3). 

At  both  CBNTCOM  and  CBNTAF.  planners  seemed  to  believe  that  not 
<mly  could  they  incapacitate  Saddam’s  government  (or.  in  the  words  of 
the  DesMt  Storm  execute  order.  *lie)rtrelize  (dte]  Iraqi  National  Command 
Authority**),  but  they  might  even  change  it.  though  they  rentained  vague 
on  just  how  this  might  happen.**  With  Saddam  out  of  the  way.  air 
planners  ht^ied  that  the  Iraqi  army  would  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  a  move 
that  would  fulfill  the  first  U.S.  policy  aim  in  the  Gulf  conflict  This 
expectation  of  air  power  was  most  prevalent  between  late  August  and  the 
middle  of  September  when  the  strategic  air  campaign  was  the  principal 


tummafy  of  air  war  written  by  U  Oen  Horner  after  8  H  day*  of  combat  261 100Z91,”  in 
TAOC  ocyno  Current  Ops  Log  (NA-21S),  and  (S)  D-19H-Oen  Homer  Air  War  Summary 
Meeting  with  Deptuia,  26  Jan  91;  (S)  Oloeaon  intvw.  12  Dec  91,  p  29;  U  Col  Bernard 
C.  Harvey,  quoted  in  Jamet  P.  Coyne,  Airpawer  in  the  Cuff  (Arlington,  VA,  1 992),  p  44; 
and  Intelligence  meuage,  SubJ:  Possible  C3  Node,  13  Jan  91,  S/NF/NC/OC. 

*'(S)  Target  list;  (S>  Deptuia  intvw,  20  Nov  91.  p  I;  (S)  Deptuia  intvw.  8  Jan  92,  p 
38;  and  Harvey,  quoted  in  Ainxnvtr  in  the  Cuff,  p  44. 

**(S)  Target  list;  (S/NF/NC/OQ  Inielligeoce  message,  SubJ:  Possible  C3  Node.  13 
Jan  91;  (S)  Deptuia  intvw,  8  Jan  92,  pp  23  and  40;  and  (S)  Master  Attack  Plans  for  the 
first  and  second  24  hours  of  the  air  campaign,  CHST  Polder  •57-ceNrAF  Matter  Attack 
Plans,  Items  S7-4  and  S7-5. 

**(TS)  Msg  USClNOCEKr/^3  to  auGXXa/Joint  Staff,  SubJ:  Follow-Up  Execute 
onJeMMONOCSin’  OfOtlO  001  for  Desert  Storm  (U).  I70001Z  Jan  91  CHC  Polder  *8, 
cawroOM  •  oporo,  chc  Document  #8-1. 
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military  optitm  available  to  the  United  States:  however,  it  remained 
present  thiw^raui  the  development  of  the  plan.^ 

Instant  Thunder  planners  hr:d  identified  five  taijets  in  the  leadership 
category  and  19  in  tdecommunicabv/ns,  lespocQv'ely  S%  and  23%  of  the 
total  effbit.  or  28%  overall.  While  Black  Kole  plaimers  added  consid¬ 
erably  to  bodi  categories  •  l^  lMaup  growing  to  33  and  G3  to  59  •  the 
final  propoirioa  of  this  laiit.'4#'^  dew)ted  to  leadeiridp  and  C3  was 
reduc^  to  19%  in  the  final  pltti. 

The  second  center  of  gievity  addressed  by  the  air  planners  was  called 
‘infiaatnictufe''  by  Instant  Thunder  plannen  and  ini^ally  by  csntcom. 
Before  the  11  October  briefing  for  the  Presideiit,  CENTCOM  had 
redesignated  the  auegory  as  *‘NucIear<Tiemical-Biological  Capability.” 
This  center  of  gravity  would  give  plaiuiets  and  decision  malrers  their 
biggest  challenge:  in  retrospect,  it  gave  them  thdr  biggest  disappointment 
By  January  1991,  most  considered  destruction  of  Iraq's  nuclear,  biologi¬ 
es,  and  chemical  (NBC)  warfare  capability  to  be  on  par  with  smashing 
Saddam's  regime  dominating  enemy  airspace  as  main  objectives  of 
the  initial  openfiens  piauned  for  the  air  campaign.^ 

I 

Planners  were  pvrriy  concerned  with  the  nuclear  threat,  though 
they  were  aware  that  Iraq  wim  working  to  build  a  nuclear  weapon.  An  ^ 
intelligence  report  in  November  estimated  that  with  a  "crash  program,” 
^nght  fabricate  one  or  two  "crude  nuclear  explosive  devices”  in,  at 
best,  six  months  to  a  year.  The  utility  of  these  devices  would  have  been 
limited,  however,  by  their  dubious  reliability,  low  yield,  and  lack  of 


^(S/UMDIS)  See  OfTcnilve  ::am(wign:  PhsM  1,  Briefing,  27  Aug  90.  In  Otf  Folder 
3,  Lt  Coi  DeptuU,  Air  Campaign  Briefings  #l>Copy  (3-ring  notebook)  rVeraion  to 
acoonunodate  Oen  Homer  inputs  on  26  Aug  brief-Built  by  Oloason  A  Deptula”]; 
OOMUSCarTAP  Opernlons  Or^.  ‘Xlfl'ensive  Campaign-Ptwie  I.”  pp  2-3;  (Offensive 
Campaign:  Phase  1,  Briefings  (Draft),  2  Sep  90  (S/LIMDIS).  in  OV  Polder  3,  LT  COL 
Deptula,  Air  Campaign  Briefings  #l-Copy  (3>ring  notebook)  (”3  Sept  Draft  for  CINC]; 
and  Offensive  Campelgn:  Phase  I,  Briefing,  13  Sep  90  (S/LIMMS),  in  chp  Polder  3,  Lt 
Col  Deptula,  Air  Campaign  Briefings  *l-Copy  (3-ring  notebook)  rBrief  to  acs  in 
Riyadb-Bullt  by  Olesson  A  Deptula  Briefed  ^  Oloeson”] 

^(S)  Intvw.  Rich  Davis.  Center  for  Air  Pom  Histoy,  wiUi  U  Col  David  A.  Deptula 
20  Nov  91.  p  14,  OWAPS,  (S)  intvw.  Canter  for  Air  Pome  History,  with  Deptula  8  Jan  92. 
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deliveiy  vehicles.  [DELETED].^  Given  the  state  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
program  and  the  expected  time  line  for  the  conflict,  planners  assumed  that 
'*[n]uclear  weapons  will  not  be  used.”** 

They  had  different  feelings  about  cbemical  and  biological  threats. 
IntelUgc^  analysts  were  aware  that  Iraq  had  Moclqdled  several  tons  of 
mustard  and  nerve  agents,  integrated  ch^cal  we^Kms  into  its  ndlitary 
planningi  and  had  enqdoyed  these  weapons  «gaiiist  the  Iranians  and  the 
Kurds.  Thqr  also  knew  that  Iraq  had  the  potential  for  u^ng  two  biologi* 
cal  agents,  anthrax  and  botulinum  toxin.** 

UnderstanddUy,  CBNTOOM  and  its  component  commands  assumed 
throughout  that  Saddam  would  use  his  chemkal  we^ions  in  the  event  of 
hostilities.  The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  defease  were  told  in  mid- 
October  that  “Iraqi  forces  will  use  chemical  weapons.”**  This  was  reiter¬ 
ated  to  Secretary  Cheney  and  General  Powell  in  December.**  Analysts 
were  less  certain  about  Baghdad’s  use  of  biological  agents,  primarily 
because  of  its  lack  of  operational  experience  with  these  weapons.*'  They 
could  only  speculate  that  Saddam  might  resort  to  biological  weapons  to 


**[raiJSTBD]  See  elw  (S)  opian  De«eft  Sionn,  16  Dec  90.  pp  B-44  •  B-45. 

**(S)  Ol'LAN  Desert  Stotm.  l6Dec90,  p8.SeeaiM20Md2IDec90  CSNTOOM 
briefing  (o  seCDEF  and  cics. 

**(DELETED]  nug  (TS/SPECAT).  DIA,  to  USCEmcoM  Rear,  USCINOCENT.  Info 
USCEKTAF  Pwd,  lubj:  Sainun  Pak  caw  Reeeareh,  Production,  and  Storage  Facility, 
011333Z  Oct  90.  OWAPS,  CC-6I-8/CC  Polder  68;  paper  [DELETBDl  with  memo 
(TS/SPBCATAiMDlS),  Maj  Gen  Burton  Moote.  CENTOOM  J-3  to  COMUSCENTAIVDO. 
(claisined  UUe).  30  Dee  90,  owaps.  BH,  Box  12.  Folder  2;  CENTCOM  OPLAN  (S/NF) 
Deaert  Storm,  16  Dec  90,  pp  B-43  •  B-49,  APHitA  0269602. 

**(S)  Brfg,  Mai  Qen  Robert  Johnston,  centoom  Chief  of  Staff,  for  Joint  StalT  and 
National  Conunaiid  Aodioriiles,  “centoom  Offensive  Campaign,”  10  and  1 1  Oct  90,  in 
rpt  (8),  CEKTOtrs  M  'Ians.  Augmentation  Cell.  Aft*rActicm  Rtpon  [Vol  IX  SAMS],  Tab 
C.  28M>91.  t.^*'i.NA239. 

**(S)  OPtAN  Dasert  Storm,  16  Dec  90,  pp  6. 74  and  B-60;  Briefing,  cbntcom  for 
Secteiary  of  Detsose  Richard  B.  Cheney  and  Oen  CoUn  L  Powell,  cics,  20  and  21  Dec 
90,  in  tpl  (S).  CENTOOM  J-3  Plans,  Augmentation  Cell,  Afttr  Action  Report  (Vol  IX 
SAMS],  Tab  T,  28  Feb  91.  OWAPS,  NA  239. 

*'(S)  OPiAN  Deaert  Storm,  16  Dec  90.  pp  74  (emphasis  added).  [DBLCTED] 
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preempt  a  coalititm  offensive,  achieve  oenain  battlefield  objectives,  or 
save  himself  and  his  regime  from  destiuction." 

CBNTOCM  told  C8N1AP  *to  destroy  Iraqi  c^iability  to  produce  and 
we^K»s  of  mass  destiuctioa.’*  and  to  achieve  this  end  “as  eariy  as 
posdMe.*^  Because  planned  considered  chemical  weapons  to  be  the 
most  probable  dueat  in  August,  tfiey  had  created  a  chemi^  target  cate- 
goiy.  Later  on.  dtey  added  nudesir  and  biological  tMgets  to  this  chemical 
category.  Instant  TlMioder  planned  had  pidced  seven  suspected  chemical 
weapons  froilities  and  die  nuclear  research  facility  at  'niwaitha  near 
Baghdad.  By  Nc’*^mber,  the  list  had  grovm  to  25  targets  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  suqiecteii  Kgmifactuiing  plants  and  additional  bunked.  In  terms 
of  overall  effoit,  me  percentage  ^  total  targets  (10%)  remained  constant 
throughout  plan  develt^ment 

This  target  category  surfaced  a  new  series  of  problems  for  planners. 
Given  the  presidential  desires  to  minimize  civilian  casualties,  they 
pondered  possible  widespread  dispersal  of  radioactive  contaminants, 
chemical  agents,  or  virulent  microorganisms  and  toxins  that  might  result 
from  bombing.  They  feared  high-explosive  bondia  striking  these  build¬ 
ings  might  produce  clouds  of  aerosolized  agents  that  could  travel  long 
distances,  contaminate  large  areas,  and  poison  thousands  or  even  millions 
of  people  within  and  outside  Iraq.^ 

CBNTCOM  planned  realized  that  destroying  Iraq's  nuclear-biological- 
chemical  capabilities  was  a  coalition  war  aim  in  case  Saddam  launched 
chemical  or  biological  attacks.  [DELETED]^’ 


^(S)  OPLAN  Desert  Storm,  16  Dec  90,  pp  3-6;  (DELETED] 

OPLXN  Desert  Storm,  16  Dec  90,  pp  4  and  9. 

**(U)  Homer  Dadaelian  speech,  p  4;  (U)  Lt  Oen  Charles  A.  Homer,  cited  in  David 
A.  Brown.  "Iraqi  Nudear  Weapons  SUli  Intact,”  AvUukm  Wetk  A  Space  Technology,  I 
July  91,  p  23;  (S)  DepUila  intvw,  20  and  21  Dec  91,  p  S;  (S)  intvw.  Rich  Davis,  Diane 
T.  hitney,  and  Peny  lainiesoii.  Center  for  Air  Force  History,  with  Lt  Col  David  A. 
Deptttia,  29  Nov  91.  p  41,  owaps.  Historical  Advisor's  Rle;  (S)  Deptula  intvw,  S  Jan  92, 
p24. 

*’[DBLB1HD1 
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[DELETED]  *  [DELETED].” 


The  final  center  of  gravity  to  be  etthcked  was  militafy  forces  and 
aligned  with  the  CBNTOOM  assigned  mission  to  “destroy  Iraqi  offensive 
military  cBpability.”**  Black  Hole  planners  used  two  target  categories 
here:  “R^Ukan  Guards  and  military  support”  and  “Ports".  Instant 
Thunder  plannars  had  picked  15  taigOs  un^r  the  category  of  "Military 
Support":  primarily  the  infirastfucture  for  Iraq's  aimed  forces.  This  com¬ 
prise  18%  of  the  ovmall  effort.  At  the  urgmg  of  Generals  Schwarzkopf 
and  Powell,  this  category  was  expanded  to  include  strikes  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  Guard  (heroe  the  new  category  designation).  By  early  December,  the 
nunfiier  of  targets  had  grown  to  44;  howevm-  the  overall  percentage  of 
total  targea  remained  at  18%.  Warden's  plannos  had  picked  only  one 
naval  port  By  December,  General  Glosson's  planners  had  added  three 
more  naval  facilities. 

Air  planners  intended  to  attack  the  key  elements  of  the  military  as 
well  as  their  supporting  industries.  They  included  military  aircraft, 
ballistic  missiles,  and  Republican  Guard  units  as  military  targets  while 
including  defense  research  and  development  centers,  armaments  plants, 
POL  (petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants)  and  electric  power  facilities  in  the 
industrial  grouping.”  They  intended  to  gut  the  foundations  of  Iraqi 


”[DELCTEDJ 

”(DELBTgO] 

”(S)  Detert  Storm.  16  Dec  90.  p  4. 

”(S)  Li  Col  David  A.  Deptula.  USAF.  nil));  Obiervationt  on  Uie  Air  Campaign 
Againit  Iraq.  Aug  90  •  Mar  91.  29  Mar  91.  p  2.  owaps.  I>01:  (U)  U  Oen  Charles  A. 
Homer,  in  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Senate,  Operation  Deten 
ShUU/Detert  Storm,  I02d  Cong.  Ist  seas  (Washing.  1991).  p  237;  (S)  Deptula  intvw, 
20  and  21  Dec  91.  p  10. 
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militwy  ttraigth  ud  dius  not  only  compel  a  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  but 
alao  pieveM  additional  Iraqi  aggrasaioo.  a  ratioaak  consistent  with  the 
strategic  goal  of  Msufing  the  aecurity  and  at^biUty  of  the  Fenian  Gulf 
ragion. 

Development  of  this  part  of  the  air  campaign  plan  revealed  a 
phUoaoithical  cHfferance  between  short-nage  ndUtaiy  and  long*iange 
politicd  ok^ectivea.  A  quidc  ^  deddtve  air  offensive  might  dertroy 
enou^  trf  Iraq’s  military  stiengdi  to  free  Kuwait  and  bring  hoatflities  to 
a  close,  yet  end  before  depriving  Iraq  ci  its  ability  to  commit  ftmire  acts 
of  aggiessioo.  These  potmtial  confliirts  did  not  go  unaodoed.  Generals 
Fowell  and  Schwarxkafrf’,  motivated  by  oonoems  about  postwar  regional 
sttfdlity,  intended  from  tlm  start  to  cUminale  die  offensive  ground  power 
of  the  Iraqi  army  before  it  withdrew  from  Kuwiut  During  the  11  August 
briefing  in  which  he  was  shown  the  conorytual  plan  for  Instant  Thunder, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  maintai^  that  the  strategic  air  cam¬ 
paign  should  not  simply  pressure  Saddam  to  pull  out  of  Kuwait  Rather, 
it  should  continue  until  the  Iraq  army  was  destroyed.  pELETED]*** 
Schwarzkopf,  too,  wanted  the  army  de-ftuiged,  and  was  **obsessed”  (Glos- 
son’s  word)  about  trapping  and  annihilating  the  Rqiublican  Guard  before 
it  could  retreat*'  For  the  theater  commander  and  the  President’s  principal 
military  advisor,  assuring  the  stability  of  the  Gulf  (Bush’s  third  policy 
objective)  evidently  was  at  least  as  important  as  freeing  Kuwait  (die  first 
policy  objective). 

Air  planners  worried  that  the  conflict  could  end  before  the  bombing 
campaign  could  cause  mqjor  damage  to  the  Iraqi  military  establishment. 
Glosson  feared  that  the  campaign  might  last  no  more  than  a  few  days, 
that  “all  of  a  sudden  the  war  was  going  to  stop  and  ...  we  [would]  have 
a  hell  of  a  lot  more  stuff  to  do.”**  At  the  time,  he  believed  that  offensive 
air  tolerations  might  be  shut  down  prematurely  by  an  Iraqi  surrender,  an 
offer  by  Saddam  to  negotiate  a  political  setttemeid,  or  a  unilateral 


**(S)  U  Col  Bm  Harvey,  HQ  usARXOXws,  wtj: ‘Imtaai  Thunder  Briefing  10  cics. 
1 1  Aug  90.  OWAPS,  Off  7-4;  Mrpowtr  in  tht  Guff,  p  45;  CapI  Bd  O’ConmIl.  ‘Veecit 
Stonn:  A  Look  Into  Air  Campaigii  naming.*’  unpublUhed  manuacripi,  n.d.  p6.  Sae  alao 
(S)  Deptula  intvw,  1  Nov  90.  p  18;  (S)  Depula  iotvw,  20  Nov  91.  p  12;  (S)  Depula 
Intvw.  29  Nov  91,  pp  42-43. 

*'(S)  Deptula  intvw.  12  Dec  91.  pp  24  and  29. 

“(S)IWd,p51. 


bombing  bait  by  tbe  coalition.**  Thus  as  tba  {riaa  exacutioo  date  grew 
doaar  and  additional  abcnft  arrived  in  oountiy.  Blade  Hole  pianners 
sought  to  spread  sorties  across  as  many  of  die  tuget  categories  as 
poBsiblB,  radier  than  oonoentmie  on  the  eeutrdintion  of  all  or  roost 
targets  in  one  category  before  the  next  became  the  focus  of  attacks.** 

Another  problem  arose  as  top  civilian  dedsioo  mdeers  paid  increasing 
altealiootodealnictiooofScuds.  Instant  Thtroder  fduuiers  llmiiBd  Scud 
tablets  to  a  ssoroge  foeUtty  in  the  chnoical  target  cdegoiy  and  a  warhead 
plan  in  the  ndlitary  prothredoo  ottegory.  However,  as  the  perceived 
importance  grew  of  wiping  out  Saddam’s  ballistic  missile  force  in  order 
to  prevent  attadcs  agai^  Israel  that  could  provoke  retaliation,  draw  die 
Jewish  state  foto  tbe  war,  md  thus  lead  countries  to  abiuidon  tbe 
carefolly  buih  coalition,  the  Black  Hole  planners  created  a  separate  Scud 
target  category.  By  late  December,  they  had  kSeodfied  and  taigeted  16 
weqKNis  complexes  and  flxed  launch  sites,  6%  of  the  target  base  at  that 
dme.  By  mid<January,  that  percentage  of  total  targets  had  grown  to  9% 
as  plamim  now  listed  43  targets. 

The  President,  in  prewar  guidance,  said  that  eff<»ts  should  be  made 
to  ‘’preclude**  missile  strikes  on  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  countries 
in  the  region,  as  well  as  attacks  on  coalition  military  forces.  Thus  plan¬ 
ners  selected  targets  to  “[rleduce  [the]  offensive  threat  to  regional  states 
and  friendly  forces**  by  attacking  Axed  launchers,  support  bases, 
surveyed  launch  sites  for  mobile  launchers,  aircraft  shelters  in  which 


*\S)  Deptula  intvw,  20  Nov  91  pp  22-23;  (8)  Depluls  iatvw,  8  Jan  92.  p  10; 
(8)  Deptula  inlvw,  20  and  21  Dec  91,  p  II. 

**(S)  Deptula  intvw.  20  md  21  Dec  91.  p  II. 
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JalilMh  SfiBM  launch  Complex.  Four  survoyod  positlom  (B1  •  B4). 

mobik  launchers  might  be  hidden,  and-in  keeping  with  the  need  to 
diminish  Iraq’s  long-term  military  potential-missile  research  and 
production  facilities."  Very  early  on.  General  Homer  had  informed 
Secretary  Cheney  that  some  number  cf  mobile  launchers  would  escape 
destruction  and  ^  their  missiles  "  However,  no  one  seemed  attuned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  probkm  that  would  be  posed  by  mobile  launchers. 


"(S)  Taget  lilt  (wtUi  otiilectIvM  for  each  laifei  caegoiy.  includiog  Scuds),  owaps, 
BH.  OUwr  DocimieiiU,  Polder  8. 

"(8)  Homer  iaivw,  4  M«  92.  p  42. 


Complicating  this  was  incomplete  nature  of  U.  S.  knowledge  about 
the  aixe,  character,  and  operation  of  the  Iraqi  Scud  force.  Intelligence 
analysts  thought  Iraq  to  have  some  mix  of  several  hundred  Scud  B, 
Hussein,  and  Abbas  missiles.”  [DELETED].”  They  had  located 
complexes  for  fixed  launchers  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  oriented 
toward  Israel.  [DELETED].”  In  contrast,  they  had  “(nlo  accurate 
accounting  of  numbers  of  mobile  launchers  or  where  they  were  based  [or] 
hiding.’”® 

The  CBNTCOM  and  CBNTAP  commanders  aitd  their  staffs  viewed  these 
missiles  as  ineffective  weapons  against  the  military  facilities  and  forces 
of  the  coalition.  Given  the  limited  accuracy  and  small  hi^*explosive 
payload  of  the  Scuds  (the  Soviet-produced  Scud  B  and  its  longer-range. 
Ir^i-built  variants,  the  Hussein,  and  Abbes),  they  were  mme  of  a  terrorist 
weapon  against  cities  than  a  serious  threat  to  military  forces.^' 

The  problem  for  the  air  planners  was  tracking  and  attacking  Iraqi 
mobile  missiles.  [DELETED]^  The  infrastructure  for  the  Scud  force  was 
largeied,  the  mobile  launchers  were  not.  For  planners,  mobile  Scuds 
represented  an  intractable  problem.  [DELETED].”  [DELETED].” 


”(S/NF/WN).  MibJ;  SRBM  Pact  Sheet  (U).  14  Jan  91.  OWAPS.  CIS  32;  (S)  oplan 
Deieit  Starm,  16  Dec  90.  p  B-14:  (S)  Brfg,  "OfTciuive  Air  Camptdgn.”  20  Dec  90. 

”(S/NP)  Pad/lnfonnation  Sheet;  (S)  Brfg.  ‘'Offensive  Air  Campaign,”  20  Dec  90. 

”(S)  Desen  Sionv'  Scud  Missile  Working  Group  III,  Desen  Storm  Scud  Missile 
kelsons  Learned  Conference,  29*30  May  91,  p  9,  OWAPS,  NA  IOS. 

^(S)  How  to  Kill  Scud  Missiles.  See  also  inivw  (S/NFAVN),  Diane  T.  Putney, 
Center  for  Air  Force  History  and  Ronald  H.  Cole,  iCS  Historical  Division,  with  Rear  Adm 
J.  “Mike”  McConnell.  14  Feb  92.  OWAK.  NA  261. 

^'(S)  Intvw,  Senior  OWAPS  suff  with  U  Gen  Charles  Homer,  Shaw  afbsc,  9  Mar 
91;  also  intvw  (S)  Capt  Edward  P.  O'Connell,  owaps,  with  DIA.  DB>6,  19  Aug  92. 
OWAPS,  notes  in  Kurt  Culhe's  Tiles;  intvw  (secure  telecom)  (S),  Cept  Edward  P. 
O’Connell  and  Kiut  GuUw,  owaps,  with  dia,  DX-7,  I  Sept  92.  OWAPS,  notes  in  Kun 
Oudie’s  files. 

”(S)  Intvw.  8  Ian  92.  p  47. 

”(S/NP/WN)  Memo,  Jic  (Joint  Inielligenoe  Cenier)/Irac;i  Scud  Targeting  Support 
Cell  (TIC)  to  nc.  sub):  Lessons  Learned  Prom  Operation  DESERT  STORM  (U).  6  Mar 
91,  dipt  Edward  P.  O'Coaaell’s  filet;  intvw  (S),  Kurt  Guihe,  owaps.  with  Capt  John  R. 
Clock.  8  Sep  92. 
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Tb  belay  Israeli  anxiety  about  Saddam’s  ballistic  missiles,  planners 
did  assign  aircraft  missions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  H-2  and  H-3  airfields  in 
vmstem  Iraq,  an  area  where  Scuds  >vere  located.  [DBLBTBD].^* 
[DBLEIBD].’* 

General  Homer  still  recognized  that  Scuds  might  compel  Israel  to 
retaliate  against  Iraq,  and  he  made  preliminary  plans  to  d^  with  that 
situation.  Qmeral  Schwarzkopf  believed  that  an  Israeli  decision  to  strike 
back  could  have  had  grave  political,  as  well  as  military,  consequences  and 
might  destroy  the  coalition.^  [DELETED].  Israeli  violations  of  Jordan’s 
airspace  could  draw  that  country  into  the  war.” 


[DELETED].”  [DELETED]. 


”(S)  Background  paper  (S),  Mai  Run  Thompion,  Capt  Tom  Clemmoiu,  Capt  Philip 
Sauer,  Lt  Ed  ZeUeo,  How  u>  Kill  Scud  Miuiles:  Leuons  Learned  from  Deiett  Storm  (S), 
n.d.,  attached  to  memo  (S),  Capt  Tom  Clemmons  to  9tis/coin/int/ina,  subj:  Sctx)  Lessons 
Learned  Conference  THp  Report  (S).  S  June  91,  in  Capt  John  Heidrick’s  Desert  Storm 
Continuity  Book  (S/NF),  available  from  afhra. 

”(S)  Memo,  to  radm  (Conrad]  Lautenbacher  (navcent  Riyadh]  from  Brig  Gen 
Buster  C.  Olosson,  suhii:  H'2/H-3  Area  Coverage  Day  I,  n.d.,  owaps,  BH.  Box  1 1C, 
Polder  21. 

”(S)  Attack  Plan  for  first  24  hours.  See  also  briefing  (S/NF),  Cmdr  Donald  W. 
‘’Duck"  McSwain  for  Vice  Adm  R.M.  Dunleavy,  "Riyadh  Perspective  (USN),”  n4.. 
OWAK,  NA  2S4. 

”(S/NP)  TV  liilvw  with  Frost,  27  Mar  91,  p  3, 

”(S/NF)  Imvw.  4  Mar  92.  p  40. 

”(S)  Doc.  ‘ThM  Party  Attack  on  Iran.'*  nxL,  OWAPS.  BH.  Box  13,  Folder  3.  BH  13- 
5-3. 
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[DELETED]  “  [DELETED].*'  [DELETED]. 

[DELETED].” 

By  aligning  the  three  cenlen  of  gravity  plus  air  superiority  against 
target  categories  and  following  the  construct  laid  in  the  Instant  Thunder 
plan.  General  Olossoo’s  planners  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Desert  Storm 
air  campaign  plan.  The  three  target  categories  not  specifically  aligned- 
Electricity.  Oil,  and  Railroads  and  Bridges-were  cast  in  the  larger  mis¬ 
sions  for  air  power  such  as  interdiction  and  attacking  the  morale  of  the 
pet^le.  Ibgether  these  targeu  constituted  19%  of  the  Instant  Thunder 
and  September  CBNTAP  Ihrget  List  In  the  final  Desert  Storm  plan,  this 
percentage  of  total  targets  dttqqied  to  13%  primarily  because  of  the  static 
nature  of  these  target  categories  while  the  others  were  growing. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Gulf  crisis.  General  Schwarzkopf  thought  in 
terms  of  a  phased  offensive  <q)eration.'*  So  did  his  air  component 
commander  and  principal  air  planer.”  Chily  Colonel  Warden’s  Instant 
Thunder  plan  sought  to  win  Ae  war  in  only  six  days  of  bombing.  In 
August,  air  power  was  all  that  was  available  to  planners  for  an  offensive 
operation.  Thus  Instant  Thunder  seemed  a  viable  plan  without  phasing 
to  other  offensive  operations.  However,  by  early  September,  planners  in 
the  Black  Hole  had  incorporated  this  concept  into  the  larger  centap  plan 
in  which  the  air  campaign  outlined  in  Instant  Thunder  was  specified  as 
Phase  I. 


*"(1$)  "Reiponie  to  Enemy  Preemptive  Pint  Suike,”  briefing.  a.d.;  and  imvw,  Lt 
Coi  Mark  B.  “Buck”  Rogers,  by  A.  Howey  (Owaps).  19  Feb  92,  p  8.  (TS)  Master  Attack 
Plan,  12  Dec  M,  p  1  (Black  Hole  Piles.  Box  4,  Folder  7];  ar.d  (TS)  Rogers,  “Desert 
Shield/Siorm  After  Action  Report,"  p  2. 

"(TS)  “Response  to  Enemy  Preemptive  First  Strike." 

**(TS)  Master  Attack  Plan.  10  Jan  91.  p  1  (Black  Hole  RIes,  Box  4.  Folder  7];  and 
“Reflex:  Response  to  Enemy  Preemptive  Pirat  Strike.” 

'*(U)  Schwankopf  memoirs,  pp  319-320. 

**(8)  Intvw  Oen  Horner  with  owaH  sUfT,  Feb  92.  and  (S)  Intvw  Gen  Olossoo  with 
OWAPS  Apr  92,  Cochran  notes. 
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For  CBNTCOM  theater  planners  of  Desert  Storm,  the  first  two  phases 
remained  the  air-only  campaign  against  Iraqi  targets  (Phase  I)  and  the 
achievement  of  air  superiority  over  the  Kuwait  theater  (Phase  n).  What 
changed  after  mid-October  were  Phases  m  and  IV.  Significantly  though, 
the  entire  concept  of  operations  rested  on  the  success  of  air  power  in 
Phases  I  and  II,  which  were  essential  to  permit  Phase  Ill's  30%  attrition 
of  ground  forces  in  the  Kuwait  theater  aitd  cover  the  movement  of  ground 
forces  into  attack  positions  for  Phase  IV. 

The  question  for  planners  became  the  centap  transition  from  a  total 
air  war  (Phases  I,  II,  and  m)  to  the  conduct  of  the  combiited  arms  war 
(Phase  IV).  From  early  in  their  planning  effoit,  CENTCOM  planners 
envisioned  that  this  transition  would  be  a  fifty  percent  attrition  of  Iraqi 
forces  in  the  KTO  prior  to  the  launching  of  Plukse  IV,  the  ground  offen¬ 
sive.  As  early  as  14  August,  Oeneral  Schwarzkopf's  combat  analysis 
group  concluded  that  for  a  coalition  offensive  to  be  successful  v-ith  a 
single  corps,  the  air  campaign  would  have  to  achieve  fifty  percent  attri¬ 
tion  of  enemy  ground  forces  first.'^ 

General  Glosson  first  discussed  the  fifty  percent  goal  in  September 
with  U.  Col.  Joe  Purvis,  chief  of  a  specird  group  of  Army  ground 
planners  which  Schwarzkopf  had  recruited  from  graduates  of  the  Army's 
School  of  Advanced  Milit^  Studies  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Just  exactly 
what  was  meant  by  fifty  percent  attrition  remained  unclear,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  who  would  determine  when  that  the  goal  had  been  reached.  At  that 
time,  army  planners  seemed  most  interested  in  bombing  armor,  artillery, 
and  troops.'^ 

One  reason  that  General  Glosson  may  not  have  pushed  the  point  at 
that  time  was  his  hope  that  air  power  might  prevail  alone.  As  he 


*’(S)  Rpt,  Combat  Analysis  Group,  21  Mar  91,  In  Vol  VI  of  CEHTOOM  J-3  After 
Action  Rpt,  OWAPS  NA-2S9.  (U)  The  Bush  administration’s  November  decision  to  double 
the  forces  for  a  two-corps  ground  offensive  did  not  change  the  computer  cakuiadons 
because  intelligence  reported  that  Saddam  had  also  deployed  mote  forces  to  the  KTO. 

**(5)  Intvw,  OWAPS  staff  with  Msi  Gen  Glosson,  Petttagon,  4  Apr  92;  Chronology 
(S),  SAMs  Team,  TSb  P  in  Vol  I  of  Cenicom  J-3  After  Action  Rpt,  3  Mar  91,  owaps  NA- 
239.  Speech,  Gen  Glosson,  Air  War  College,  27  Oct  92. 
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confided  to  an  Air  Force  historian  at  the  time, 

I  think  it’s  accurate  to  portray  the  history  of  the  Air  Force  as  one  in 
which  it  has  always  been  in  support  of  either  the  ground  forces,  the  sea 
forces,  or  the  Moiaes.  With  the  excq>tioo  of  Libya,  then  have  not 
been  many  instances  that  one  can  refer  to  and  say  this  was  an  air  opera* 
don.  In  that  context,  this  was  and  is  an  entirely  different  situation. 
We’re  being  asked  to  meet  Presideotial  established  objectives  solely 
with  the  use  of  air  power.  Now  them  ate  a  lot  of  critics  that  say  that 
can't  be  done.  I  don't  happen  to  be  one  of  diose  individuals.  I  believe, 
with  the  objectives  that  the  President  has  laid  down,  if  we  execute  this 
air  campaign  and  the  leaderahip  has  the  padenoe,  he  will  realize  all  the 
objectives  that  he's  established  to  include  the  oouiuiy  of  Kuwait  being 
tenimed  to  the  proper  people  and  the  temovd  of  Iraqis  from  Kuwait 
I  say  that  because  I’m  firmly  convinced  that  the  intensity  and  the  free¬ 
dom  the  President  has  laid  out  in  guidelines  for  us  in  executing  this  air 
campaign,  permiu  i  to  go  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  the  heart  and 
we're  not  snipping  on  limbs.  We  are  absolutely  decimating  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Iraq  and  we  ate  nudcing  his  capacity  to  command  and  control 
both  the  military  and  getting  infomtation  to  his  civilian  populace  almost 
impossible.  We  are  making  it  for  all  practical  purposes  impossible  for 
him  to  resupply  the  troops  that  he  has  in  Kuwait  So  once  you’ve  done 
that  the  only  thing  you  have  to  do  it  have  the  patkncc  to  wait  out  the 
effect  of  wbt  you've  already  accoarpUsbed.'^ 

He  predicted  that  about  ten  days  after  'Ve  complete”  Desert  Storm’s  first 
phaM  (the  strategic  air  offensive  in  Iraq),  the  Iraqi  army  in  the  Kuwait 
theater  would  begin  to  run  out  of  food  and  water.  By  ^en  they  would 
be  enduring  the  full  force  of  the  third  phase  of  Desert  Storm,  the  direct 
attack  on  their  positions,  their  supplies,  their  tanks,  their  artillery  and  their 
morale. 

The  key  question  for  planners  was  just  how  long  it  would  take  for  air 
power  to  achieve  the  fifty  percent  figure.  First  to  tackle  this  were 
analysts  with  Air  Staff's  Checkmate  planning  group.  In  mid-October,  the 
RAND  Corporation  had  briefed  the  Air  Staff  on  the  results  of  their  Gulf 
wat^ame,  suggesting  that  Iraqi  ground  forces  be  bombed  by  B-S2s  for  at 


*^(U)  Words  in  boldface  indicate  General  Closion's  emphasis.  (S)  Intvw,  MSgt 
Theodore  J.  l\imer,  cektaf  history  ofrlce,  with  Brig  Oen  Olosion,  Riyadh,  18  Oct  90. 
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least  a  month  before  a  coalition  ground  offensive.  Donald  Rice,  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Air  Force  (and  former  head  of  RAND),  took  an  interest 
in  the  RAND  briefing  and  directed  that  Warden  make  his  own  examination 
of  Phase  m.  Warden  believed  that  the  Bush  administration  had  to  be 
persuaded  that  air  power  in  Phase  IQ  could  destroy  the  Iraqi  army,  and 
he  told  his  staff  that  their  Phase  IQ  study  was  “the  most  important  work 
in  Washington  now."** 

CHieckmate  analysts  assumed  that  precision-guided  munitions  would 
be  used  for  destruction  of  armor  and  artiltery  while  cluster  bombs  would 
be  used  against  trocqis  in  the  open.  They  concluded  that  nine  days  were 
required  to  achieve  fifty  percent  destruction  of  Iraqi  armor,  artillery  and 
troops  in  Kuwait  only.  Informed  of  these  results  on  23  October.  Glosson 
noted  that  Schwarzkopf’s  emphasis  was  tm  the  Rqniblican  Guards  in 
southern  Iraq,  not  the  front  line  troops  in  Kuwait** 

Cnieckmate  aiudysts  ran  the  model  again,  this  time  against  both  the 
Republican  Guards  and  the  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  Comments  from  the 
Air  Force’s  Onter  for  Studies  imd  Analysis  and  from  rand  caused  them 
to  adopt  a  more  conservative  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  sorties  which 
would  find  a  target  to  bomb  (the  Joint  Munitions  Effectiveness  Manual’s 
standard  of  seventy-five  percent  rather  than  the  ninery-five  percent  they 
first  used  with  the  justification  that  targets  were  easy  to  spot  in  the 
desert).  Checkmate  concluded  in  early  November  that  twenty-three  days 
would  be  required  to  reach  fifty  percent  attrition.** 


**(S)  Notei,  Wayne  Thompun,  Checkmate  historian,  16  Oct  90,  owaps  Historical 
Advisor's  Rles. 

**(S)  Notes,  Wayne  Thompson,  Checkmate  historian,  23  Oct  90,  owaps  Historical 
Advisor's  Piles. 

**(S)  The  series  of  Checkmate  briefings  reporting  iu  findings  are  in  owaps  chsh  6 
and  8;  see  especially  the  briefings  of  19  Oct  (8-10)  and  31  Dec  (6-2).  (U)  The  same 
model  wu  renin  at  the  end  of  December  increwing  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  Iraqi 
forces  in  the  kto.  Now  analysu  predicted  that  twenty-two  days  and  24,(XX>  strike  sorties 
would  be  required  to  reach  a  flfiy  percent  attrition. 
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Since  this  estimate  did  not  take  into  account  the  increase  in  U.S. 
forces  being  deployed.  General  Glosson  reduced  it  to  seventeen  days  in 
a  briefing  for  General  Schwarzkopf.*'  cbntoom  cut  it  further.  The 
Desert  Storm  Operations  Plan  of  16  December  allotted  only  eight  days  for 
Phase  m.  General  Schwarzkopf  remained  adamant  not  to  launch  the 
ground  offensive  until  his  intelligence  staff  could  tell  him  that  the  oppos¬ 
ing  force  bad  bem  degraded  fifty  percent  by  air.  His  planners  left  the 
duration  of  Phase  m  in  the  Opetidioa  Order  of  16  January  **to  be  deter¬ 
mined.”" 

For  CDrrAF  planners,  the  integratirm  of  the  emerging  ground 
campaign  jdan  wiA  the  fully  mature  air  campaign  plan  in  mid-December 
soMfied  their  overall  concept  of  operation.  The  realization  that  the  air 
can^raign  would  probably  be  executed  led  to  a  reorganization  and  series 
of  b^fings  for  wing  corrunanders.  General  Honrer  established  a  unified 
planning  organization  under  General  Glosson  with  Colonel  Deptula’s  Iraq 
cell  arrd  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  I.  Baptiste’s  KTO  cell.  Before  this  merger,  the 
Iraq  cell  iiad  been  totally  involved  with  the  offensive  planning  for  Desert 
Storm  while  the  KTO  cell  had  handled  the  Desert  Shield  defensive  plan¬ 
ning  as  well  as  the  daily  air  tasking  orders  for  daily  training  flights.  Now 
the  KTO  planners  focus^  on  offensive  planning  for  Phases  H,  10,  and  IV 
while  the  Iraq  group  continued  to  worit  on  nuise  I  plans.  In  addition  to 
putting  General  Glosson  in  charge  of  all  planners,  General  Homer  made 
him  an  air  division  commander  over  the  fighter  wings.  After  Glosson 
briefed  his  fighter  wing  commanders  on  the  impending  campaign.  General 
Homer  used  essentially  the  same  briefing  ft>r  Secretary  Cheney  and 
General  Powell  when  they  visited  Riyadh  in  mid-Decemter.** 


*'(S)  Brfg,  Theater  Campaign.  Oloaion  to  CiNC,  1  Dec  90,  owaps  CHP  3-1. 

**(S)  usoNOCErrr  oroao  91-001,  Deaeit  Storm,  16I73SZ  Jan  91,  owaps  NA-337: 
USCSNTCOM  OPLAN  (S),  Deaeit  Stonn,  16  Dec  90,  afhra  269602. 

”(S)  Brfg,  18  Dec  90  Theater  Campaign  Brief  to  Wing  Comamoien.  Tab  4,  Oen 
Oloaion  Briefs,  Box  3,  Polder  60,  owaps  Piles. 
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Glosson’s  briefing  for  his  wing  commanders  outlined  the  campaign’s 
four  phases:  Phase  I  -  Strategic  Air  Campaign;  Phase  II  -  KTO  Air  Su¬ 
premacy;  Phase  ni  -  Destroy  Enemy  Ground  Forces  in  KTO;  and  Phase 
IV  -  Ground  Attack.  He  also  laid  out  the  three  centers  of  gravity.  Lead¬ 
ership,  Nuclear-Chemical-Biological  Capability,  and  Militaiy  Forces.  He 
specified  the  results  for  each  phase:  for  I^ase  I,  to  destroy  leadership’s 
military  comirtand  and  control,  destroy  nuclear-biological-chemical  capa¬ 
bility,  disrupt  and  attrit  Republican  Guard  Forces,  disrupt  leadership’s 
ability  to  communicate  with  populace,  destroy  key  electrical  grids  and  oil 
storage,  and  limit  military  resupply;  for  Phase  II,  destroy  all  radar-con¬ 
trolled  surface-to-air  threats  and  establish  total  air  supremacy  in  the 
Kuwait  Theater  of  Operations;  for  Phase  III,  make  certain  that  Iraqi  forces 
in  the  Kuwait  Theater  of  Operations  were  no  longer  capable  of  resisting 
attack,  let  along  launching  an  attack;  and  for  Phase  IV,  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  Republican  Guard  Forces,  remove  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait,  and  restore  the  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait. 

Glosson  covered  each  phase  briefly,  outlining  essentially  how  air 
power  would  be  used  in  each  and  for  how  long  (Phase  1-6  days;  Phase  II- 
2  days;  Phase  HI- 1 4  days,  and  Phase  IV- 1 8  days).  The  phases  overlapped 
(e.g..  Phase  II  started  during  Phase  I)  and  the  total  campaign  was  project¬ 
ed  to  last  32  days.*^ 

Glosson's  briefings  used  maps  with  targets  by  target  categories 
(airfields,  air  defense,  sam/aaa  threat.  Scud  threat.  Scud  storage.  Scud 
production,  chemical,  biological  and  nuclear  production,  and  storage 
facilities).  The  details  of  the  first  48  hours  of  the  air  campaign  were 
summarized  as  listed  in  the  charts  below.  On  the  first  day,  attacks  would 
start  after  midnight  (Figure  11)  against  7  groups  of  targets,  leadership  in 
the  Baghdad  area,  air  defense  operation  centers  near  Baghdad  and  Tallil, 


**(S)  Brfg,  20  Dec  90  CEMTAF/CC  Brief  lo  the  SecDef,  Tab  .S.  ibid. 
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figure  11 

Attadi  Plan  Flrrt  D«y»  AM  -  N 


Flgare  14 

Attack  Plan  First  Day,  PM  - 


I 


Flgiire  15 

Attack  Flan  Second  Day,  AM 


Attack  Plaa  Second  Day,  PM  > 


airfields  and  Scud  storage  sites  in  AI  Jarrah  area.  Scud  storage  and  air* 
field  just  north  of  Kuwait,  airfields  and  strategic  air  defense  targets  along 
the  southwestern  Iraq  border,  and  Scud  sites  in  the  H‘2  and  H-3  area. 
The  second  wave  would  start  at  first  light  (Figure  1 2)  with  attacks  against 
comntand  and  control  and  electrical  targets  in  northern  Iraq,  the  Baghdad 
area,  along  the  northern  Kuv^t  border  and  in  the  lUlil  area,  while  Scud 
sites  were  to  be  struck  in  Kuwait  itself.  The  third  wave  of  the  first  24 
ho*irs  would  he  in  the  afternoon  (Fi^re  13)  again  agunst  Baghdad, 
cht  nical  bunkers  and  air  defense  sites  in  southern  Iraq,  oil  facilities  and 
railroad  on  the  Iraq*Kuwait  border,  and  again  against  Scud  targets  in  the 
H-2  and  H-3  area.  The  final  strikes  of  the  first  24  hours  (Figure  14)  after 
dark  featured  once  again  leadership,  command  and  control,  and  other 
targets  in  the  Baghdad  area,  airfields  in  central  and  eastern  Iraq,  strategic 
air  defenses  and  chemical  storage  bunkers  in  the  north,  and  ruiother  strike 
against  targets  in  the  H-2  and  H-3  area. 

The  second  24  hour  period  began  after  midnight  (Figure  15)  with 
strikes  planned  primarily  against  strategic  air  defense  targets  in  wesum, 
central,  and  eastern  Iraqi,  more  attacks  against  leadership  targets  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  along  with  the  nuclear  research  facility  at  Diwailha,  and  Scud  storage 
facilities  in  Kuwait.  In  the  early  daylight  of  the  second  day  (Figure  16), 
strikes  were  to  be  flown  against  Scud,  chemical,  and  biological  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  in  the  Baghdad  area  while  the  Republican  Guard  Forces 
located  just  north  of  Kuwait  were  to  be  hit.  The  second  afternoon  strikes 
were  scheduled  (Figure  17)  against  Iraqi  military  forces  to  include  a  navy 
port  just  north  of  Kuwait,  the  T^llil  Airfield,  and  H-1  air  defense  head¬ 
quarters.  The  final  wave  of  airstrikes  would  be  launched  after  dark 
hitting  all  over  Iraq  (Figure  18)  including  massive  strikes  against  leader¬ 
ship  targets  in  the  Baghdad  area,  air  fields  and  air  defense  installations 
along  the  Iraqi-Saudi  Arabia  border,  airfields,  air  defense  installations  in 
northern  Iraq,  H-2  airfields,  airfields  in  Kuwait,  and  major  production 
facilities  just  north  of  the  Kuwait  border. 

Day  Three  through  Six  would  consist  of  reattack  of  20%  of  first  and 
second  day  targets,  key  targets  requiring  additional  attacks  (obtained  from 
BDA),  and  the  remainder  of  targets  not  covered  during  the  first  48  hours. 
Thus  in  the  first  six  days  (Phase  I)  of  the  air  campaign,  planners  intended 
to  strike  all  262  target  list^  on  the  18  December  target  list.  (See  Table  20) 
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Snap«ho(  Date*: 

13  Sep  90  CJCS  Brieflog 

11  Oct  90  Presidenlial  Briefing 

1  Dec  90  Theiter  Campaign  Briefing 
18  Dec  90  Secietaiy  of  Defenae  Briefing 
IS  Jan  91  Day  befon  Deaert  Sloffli 

Notes: 

(a)  Scuda  included  in  Chemical  category 

(b)  Republican  Ouarda  included  in  Military  Support  category 


Source:  (S)  Brfg  alidea  for  anapehot  dates  located  in  *K)enenl  Oloison  Briefa,"  owaps 
Box  3.  Folder  60. 
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The  plan  for  Phase  II  was  not  as  precise  but  did  list  a  number  of 
sorties.  All  attacks  would  take  place  in  or  just  north  of  Kuwait. 
[DELETED]. 

Fix'  Phase  EL  Defining  the  Battlefield  in  the  Kuwait  theater,  planners 
projected  600  aircraft  per  24-hour  period.  They  expected  to  destroy  50% 
of  the  Rqwblican  Guard  armor,  aitillery,  and  personnel  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day.  Then  shifting  to  the  regulv  ground  forces  while  continuing 
Phase  operations  into  Iraq  to  prevent  reconstitution  and  resupply  and 
Phase  m  operations  to  suppress  enemy  air  defenses  as  required,  they  pro¬ 
jected  50%  attrition  of  armor  on  the  tenth  day,  artillery  on  the  eleventh 
day,  and  personnel  on  the  twelfth  day. 

For  the  final  phase.  Ground  Campaign,  the  briefing  only  mentioned 
missions  for  the  ground  units:  “secure  coast  and  seal  battlefield"  for  the 
Marines,  “liberate  Kuwait  City  and  seal  battlefield”  for  the  Saudi  forces, 
“destroy  Republican  Guard”  for  vii  U.S.  Corps  and  “control  access  to 
KTO  and  seal  battlefield”  for  xviii  U.S.  Corps.  This  phase  was  antici¬ 
pated  to  last  fourteen  days. 

During  the  four  weeks  between  these  brienngs  and  execution  of  the 
plan,  only  two  major  changes  were  made.  First,  new  aircraft  arrived  and 
planners  adjusted  the  master  attack  plans  and  air  tasking  orders.  The 
number  of  P-1 17s  in  theater  had  doubled  from  18  to  36  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber  (and  would  increase  again  to  42  during  the  campaign);  F-IIIFs 
increased  from  32  to  64  by  mid  December,  F-15Es  from  24  to  48  by 
early  January.  Most  of  these  precision-bomb  droppers  were  allocated  into 
Phase  I  targets  before  being  shifted  to  Phase  in  targets;  the  F-1 17s  would 
focus  on  Phase  I  targets  throughout  the  campaign.  Newly  deployed  F-1 6s 
(90  for  a  total  of  210}  and  A-IOs  (42  for  a  total  of  144)  could  be  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  Phase  IE  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.” 

Second  and  most  significant,  planners  almost  doubled  the  size  of  their 
overall  target  list  adding  214  targets  (See  Ihble  20).  They  added  two 
new  categories  -  breaching  with  6  targets  and  surface-to-air  missile  sites 
with  43.  Other  categories  almost  doubled  with  strategic  air  defense 
adding  31,  chemical  adding  27,  military  support  adding  24,  and  C3 


”(U)  For  more  deployment  d«ia.  see  the  (S/wrwF/NO  owaps  SuiUiical 
CompendUan. 
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adding  29.  Scuds  (which  had  been  separated  from  chemical  in  Decem¬ 
ber)  almost  tripled  its  number  with  43.  while  naval  and  ports  went  from 
4  to  19. 


The  remainder  of  the  planmng  effort  for  Desert  Storm  was  spent 
refining  master  attack  plans  for  the  first  seventy  two  hours.  Geiwral 
Homer  decided  not  to  prepare  air  tasking  orders  before  the  campaign  for 
more  dum  the  first  two  days-the  situation  after  that  he  judged  too  unpre- 
dictaUe.  There  was  a  sense  that  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  was 
critical  to  everything  that  followed,  and  there  was  a  need  to  adjust  to 
better  intelligence  and  more  aircraft.**  Planiters  did  fashion  what  they 
called  master  attack  plan  **shells"  for  the  third  and  fourth  day;  however, 
they  essentially  listed  the  aircraft  available  for  these  days.*^ 

By  early  January,  CENTAP  planners  had  settled  on  477  individual 
targets  (See  Ihble  21).  They  now  labored  to  determine  which  were  to  be 
hit  first,  during  either  the  first,  second,  or  third  twenty  four  hours,  or  held 
until  latter.  They  also  tried  to  determine  which  targets  would  require 
restrikes.  They  chose  60%  of  the  targets  on  the  list  to  hit  in  the  first 
seventy  two  hours.  (See  Figure  19)  Their  priority  for  the  first  twenty  four 
hours-as  had  been  since  the  Instant  Thunder  days-went  towards  the 
achievement  of  air  superiority  with  34%  of  the  targets  in  the  strategic  air 
defense  and  airfield  categories.  Second,  were  strikes  against  communica¬ 
tions  (14%)  followed  by  equal  number  of  strikes  against  Scuds,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  chemical  weapons,  all  categories  designated  as  centers  of  gravi¬ 
ty.  During  the  second  twenty  four  hours,  they  again  assigned  air  superi¬ 
ority  as  the  top  priority  (43%)  and  moved  le^rship  into  second  (19%). 
Significantly,  they  programmed  almost  70%  of  the  restrike  missions 
against  these  target  categories  (strategic  air  defense,  airfields,  and  leader¬ 
ship).  In  the  third  twenty  four  hours,  they  scheduled  20%  of  the  strikes 
against  airfields,  22%  against  leadership,  and  19%  against  railroads  and 
bridges.  During  this  series  of  strikes,  planners  began  a  shift  to  military 
support  (1S%)  and  Republican  Guards  (8%). 

After  the  first  seventy  two  hours,  planners  presumably  would  direct 
strikes  agamst  the  remaining  targets  not  struck  (the  breaching  and 


**(S)  Intvw,  Dr  l^»^y  JamteMii.  Center  for  Air  Force  Hinoiy,  with  U  Col  BapUsle, 
Shew  APB.  SC.  3  Mar  92. 

**(S)  Intvw,  U  Col  Robert  Eekridae  with  A.  S.  Cochran,  IS  Dec  92. 
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8iiifiMem>air  musUe  target  categories  were  clearly  to  be  struck  after 
Phase  I).  Many  of  these  targets  to  be  struck  were  military  support  (22%) 
and  Scuds  (13%). 

In  the  remaining  days  before  the  atr  canqiaign.  plaimers  continually 
reviewed  target  selection,  nudiing  last  minute  adjustments.  Most  of  these 
bad  to  do  with  assignment  of  aircraft  There  woe  also  minor  changes  in 
targets  scheduled  for  strikes.  In  essence,  the  plan  remained  unchanged.** 

On  16  January,  the  Desert  Storm  air  campaign  plan  was  ready. 
Rather  than  a  formal  opetadon  order  like  that  issued  by  cbntcom, 
CBNTAF  issued  an  air  tasking  order  for  each  twenty-four-hour  period. 
Day  One  would  begin  at  0300  Saudi  time  on  17  January  and  end  at  0300 
on  18  January.  Little  had  changed  from  the  plan  outlined  in  the  previous 
month  to  the  wing  commanders.  For  each  package,  plaimers  specified 
time  on  target,  mission  number,  target  category  and  target  number,  a  brief 
description  of  the  target,  and  the  number  and  type  of  aircraft  assigned  to 
hit  thtt  target.  Planners  also  listed  missioru  for  urcraft  without  specific 
targets  such  as  combat  air  patrol  for  P-lSCs.  suppression  of  enemy  air 
defenses  for  P-40s  and  EF-llls,  Scud  alert  for  F-lSEs,  deception  for 
drones,  and  recoimaissance  for  RP-4G8. 

Planners  had  air  tasking  order  ready  for  the  first  two  days,  but,  in 
keqiing  with  Oeneral  Homer’s  wishes,  had  only  rather  sketchy  master 
attack  plans  for  third  day  and  nothing  for  the  subsequent  days.  Planners 
left  sorties  open  on  the  third  day  (including  P-1 17s)  to  restrike  whatever 
would  be  iiidicated.  presumably  by  bomb  damage  assessment.  They 
would  develop  plans  for  the  third  and  successive  days  as  the  air  campaign 
unfolded.  While  planners  may  have  had  in  nund  what  targets  would  be 
hit  in  the  remaining  three  days  of  Phase  I,  they  did  not  commit  this  to 
pqier  until  after  the  fint  day’s  plan  had  been  executed. 


'(S)  Tifget  Attaclu  by  Day/Aircraft,  IS  IAN/2000.  Dough  Hill  daU  bate,  etc. 


1U>lc21 

ATO  Ikrsets  Planned  for  Attack  by  Diiy 


Figuit  19 

ATO  Ikrtets  by  Cat^ory 


As  General  Homer  was  keenly  aware,  no  plan  could  be  expected  to 
survive  in  detail  after  the  first  moment  of  executicm.  Consequently, 
CENTAF  air  campaign  planners  devoted  an  extraordinary  amount  of  woA 
to  the  first  48  hours  of  a  campaign  projected  to  last  thirty  two  days. 
Whatever  happened  in  the  first  two  days,  planners  would  be  under  great 
pressure  to  prepare  air  tasking  orders  for  the  following  days  in  no  more 
time  than  it  to^  to  execute  them. 
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InteUigence  For  Air  Campaign  Planning 


As  io  past  conflicts,  totelitgence  enabled  the  planning  for  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm-it  did  not  formulate  it  In  ^  case  of  defensive 
{danning  for  USCINOCBNT  OPLAN  1002-90,  intdligence  analysts  were 
caught  in  the  post-CoM  War  transitioo  from  Soviet-European  emphasis 
to  smaller,  but  more  numerous  regional  threats.  As  a  re^t  of  the  reg¬ 
ion’s  relatively  low  priority  before  Desert  Storm,  foeir  infonnation  on 
Iraq  was  less  than  comprehensive  and  woefully  out  of  date.  Even  when 
those  analysts  who  were  watching  the  Arabian  Peninsula  d^ected  early 
signs  that  Baghdad  might  be  preparing  for  military  t^rations,  they  were 
unable  at  first  to  capture  the  attention  of  senior  policy  makers  who,  up 
until  the  summer  of  1990,  had  been  advised  that  Iraq  had  been  exhausted 
by  its  war  with  Iran  and  would  limit  its  bellicosity  to  the  diplomatic 
arena.' 

In  F^)iuary  1990,  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  tasked  the 
commander  of  his  air  component,  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Homer  of  Ninth  Air 
Force  (CBNTAF)  to  develop  a  concept  of  air  campaigns  for  OPLAN  1002- 
90,  the  new  contingency  plan  for  the  defense  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
(particularly  Saudi  Arabia)  against  an  attack  from  Iraq.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  CBNTAF  intelligence  platuiers  began  to  select  potential  targets  in 
Iraq  and  Kuwait  to  support  Homer’s  objectives  to  gain  air  superiority, 
protect  friendly  nations,  their  oil  fields  and  transshipment  facilities,  and 
delay  and  attrit  Iraqi  forces.  In  addition  to  these  general  objectives. 
Homer  added  the  requirement  to  counter  the  potential  Iraqi  chemical 
threat  with  a  aeries  of  retaliatory  strikes  against  high  value  facilities  in 
Iraq.* 


'[DELETED]  (S/NF)  Doc,  Security  Envirvnmenl  2000:  A  CEKKOM  View,  US. 
Centnl  Cominand.  21  May  90,  p  lll>3;  [DELETED]  owafs  Otock  files. 

*(S/NF)  iMvw,  Perry  Jamison,  Rich  Davis,  and  Barry  Barlow  with  Lt  Gen  Homer, 
4  Mar  92.  p  12,  OWAPS  NA-303. 
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The  intelligence  officers  first  developed  seven  traditional  target  seu 
to  meet  Homer’s  objectives.  (Ibble  22)  Unlike  dieir  l-uer  plans,  this  first 
look  at  Iraq  limited  potential  leadersnip  targets  to  those  facilities  directly 
in\'olved  in  military  command  and  control.  Likewise,  they  planned 
strikes  against  the  Iraqi  infrast^ture  with  the  intent  to  dMy  direct 
support  to  the  military  and  therefore  limit  Baghdad’s  offensive  ca(>ability. 
They  selected  “high  value’’  targets  solely  to  dissuade  Baghdad’s  use  of 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  against  U.S.  and  friendly  forces. 

Prom  this  baseline,  intelligence  planners  developed  qieciflc  target  lists 
for  each  of  their  miyor  categories  using  the  Joint  IVgef  List  from 
aNOCBNT  OPLAN  1002'88,  the  Automated  Installation  File  (AlP),’  and  other 
documents  in  their  reference.  Within  each  category,  they  selected  only 
those  targets  or  facilities  they  believed  directly  supported  the  stated 
objectives  of  OPLAN  1002*90.(See  Ihble  7-2)  Air  bases  across  Iraq  housing 
fighters  and  fighter*bombers  were  selected  to  meet  the  offensive  counterair 
objective.  Tb  delay  and  reduce  attacking  forces,  they  selected  interdiction 
targets  such  as  bridges  and  supply  depots.^  Close  air  support  would  be 
directed  as  required  to  blunt  the  expect^  Iraqi  attack.  Finally,  in  response 
to  Iraq’s  chemical  threat,  the  targeteers  chose  sites  including  chemical 
weapons  production  and  storage  and  “high  value’’  targets  that  targeteers 
believed  the  Hussein  regime  would  not  want  to  place  in  jeopardy.’ 


^The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  mainuini  a  com(Hiterized  dainbaie  known  a>  the 
Automated  Installation  Hie.  The  aip  served  as  a  baieline  for  all  target  daubaies  and  it 
the  tingle  most  authoritative  source  for  U.S.  targeting.  With  iu  Basic  Encyclopedia  (bf.) 
numbering  tyttem.  it  atoret.  manipulatct,  and  allows  retrieval  of  a  wide  variety  of  uiget 
information.  The  aif  does  not  prioritize  largeu,  but  rather  serves  as  a  menu  from  which 
plannen  can  select,  or  exclude,  targets  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  any  contingency  or 
operation  plan. 

^(S)  Bifg,  “OPLAN  1002  Air  Operations  ”  by  U  Gen  Homer  to  Gen  Schwarzkopf  at 
MacDUl  APB,  Apr  SM),  la  preparation  for  Exercise  Internal  Look-90,  owaps  NA-256. 

’(S)  Homer  briefing. 
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'niblc22 

CENTAF  Tarset  Scti  by  OPLAN  1002-90  Objectives 


OI»|ecliw  Thi|M  Sob 

Qiia  Md  BatauiB  air  Air  Dstaw  Syatm 
npariofily 


Cornpoiieiia 

Air  tlefcaao  coiMnal  ccbboI  tad' 
mmmunkwtiOB  (C3)  ttwotk 
Bw/oa  Radm 
SiirfM6-UHdr  nttstUe  tiiM 
Aifftddt 


ftoiect  tkkudfy  Offwiilva  Air  Syaam 

HoM.  oil  Soldi,  Md 
trMtfhi|Mn«M  ficili* 

tiat  Offieotivt  Miiaik  SyMein 


AMeldi 
Air  Pone  C3 

Bbliflic  MlnUe  itat 
Oftaiivo  Mittite  C3 
MlMlle  Soppoit  PnUitlet 


Waapom  of  Maaa  Dntnictioa  Nuclear,  Blologicol.  and  Chemical 
SyaMi  ttorase  focUidea 

NBC  preduetioo  fnililies 


Delay  and  aoritloB  of  Gmaid  Pone  Syaaeai 
Sromd  foroca 


Oraond  Ponet 
Omnad  Porae  C3 
Uoea  of  Communications 
Lofiaiiei/wppaA  facilllica 


NBCSyatan  NBC  alora|e 

NBC  praductioo 

Hifk  vahM  laifei  Syaiem  TBifets  of  hi|h  value  lo  enemy 


Sowoe:  Brfg  (S).  *\)rLAN  1002  Air  Opetadona,*'  by  U.  Oen.  Homer  to  Oea.  Schwarzkopf  at  MacDill 
AFB,  April  1990.  OWAn  NA-2S6. 


lUilclS 

CENTAF  IVurgct  List  >  15  June  1990 


OAT  Category  Known  Thigett 

CAT  Categoiy 

Known 'liargeu  | 

Leadenl^  (military) 

3 

Chemical 

1 

Military  Support 

22 

Nuclear 

1 

POL  Storage 

9 

Biological 

1 

POL  Diatnoution 

13 

C3  (military) 

14 

Naval 

7 

Electrical 

6 

Air  Defense 

72 

Linea  of  Communication 

25 

Scuds 

7 

IMal  IkrfetK 

2M 

Souree:  IWyet  Study  (S/NF/WN),  9  ns,  ‘Iraqi  Taiiei  Sii  dy,”  r5  Jun  90. 
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As  the  lists  took  shape,  centaf  ^^u'^geting  ofTicers  began  to  build 
taiget  folders.  Utese  target-specific  portfolios  contained  an  annotated 
1:250,000  map,  existing  imagery,  available  miscellaneous  data  on  the 
target,  and  a  weaponeeiing  sheet  At  this  stage,  the  intelligence  analysts 
discovered  that  many  trf  the  installation  file  records  (the  primary  source 
of  targeting  information)  were  inconqrlete  and  lacked  information  on 
construction,  ftinction,  or  ndlitary  significartce.  In  many  cases,  no  sup- 
poitmg  information  was  available.  In  addition,  there  was  a  significant 
lack  of  imagery  on  128  of  die  218  potential  targets  they  had  identified, 
lb  complicate  this  in^ioitant  issue  fiuther,  imagery  that  did  exist  general¬ 
ly  was  outdated  (some  dated  back  to  1973)  and  therefore  of  limited  use. 
In  April,  die  CBNTAP  Intelligence  staff  (the  9th  Ibctical  Intelligence 
Squadron)  submitted  its  target  recommendations  to  General  Homer  and 
informed  him  of  existing  intelligence  shortfalls.*  CENTAF  targeteers 
completed  their  Iraqi  Tsrget  Study  on  15  June  1990,  and  used  it  both 
during  Exercise  Internal  Look  90  and  as  the  foundation  for  initial  defen¬ 
sive  and  retaliatory  planning  during  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

At  the  same  time  centaf  intelligence  planners  were  assembling  their 
target  list  for  General  Homer,  the  Central  Command  staff  queried  its 
component  commands  (Army,  Navy,  Marines  and  Special  Operations)  for 
additional  target  nominations  for  the  Joint  Thrget  List  that  would 
accompany  Oplan  1002-90.  The  CENTCOM  joint  target  list  was  complet¬ 
ed  on  27  June  1990  and  is  shown  below  in  Ibble  24  alongside  the 
CENTAF  target  list.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  numbers  of 
targets  in  several  of  the  categories  in  each  target  list.  For  example,  the 
CENTAF  list  detailed  seventy-two  air  defense  facilities  while  the  centcom 
list  contained  only  four.  Also,  CENTAF  showed  twenty-two  military 
production  and  twenty-five  communication  targets  while  centcom  speci¬ 
fied  eighty-one  and  seventy-nine  respectively.  The  reason  for  these 
discrepancies  depended  on  each  command’s  particular  focus.  CENTAF 
planners  naturally  concentrated  on  air-related  targets,  while  planners  at 
CENTCOM  had  a  joint  outlook  and  thus  incorporated  facilities  important 
to  ground,  naval,  and  marine  forces  and  eliminated  some  air-related 
facilities  that  they  felt  were  of  a  lesser  value. 


*(S)  Inivw,  Cape  John  Olock  with  Maj  John  Hddrick.  9  TIS/INT,  7  Jan  92,  owaps  na- 


267. 


Figure  20 

CENTAF  Iraqi  llutiet  Study  -  Kuwait 


I 


Source:  Doc  (S/NF/WN),  9  TIS/INT,  Iraqi  Target  Study,  15  Jun  90,  GWAPS 
NA-168. 
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360-141  0  -  93  -  8  :  QL  3 


Flgurt  21«  and  21b 

CENTAF  Iraqi  Ihrqtt  Study  Attack  Plan  >  Iraq 
All  PMitloBf  Approximate 


Figure  21c  and  21d 

CKNTAT  Iraqi  Duget  Study  Attack  Pfaui  -  Iraq 
All  Podttoiia  Approximate 


‘nible24 

CENTAF  and  CENTCOM  Ibrget  Lists 


llatet  Cateforiet 

CTCTAP 

IS  Inn  90 

CSNTCOM  27 
Jun  90 

Lcndcnhip:  Civilian 

0 

0 

Military 

3 

4 

Coounand,  Control  and  Communication: 
Military 

14 

19 

AM/PM/rv 

0 

2 

Air  Dafenae 

72 

4 

Airfleldt 

37 

58 

Nuclear 

1 

0 

Biolosical 

1 

1 

Chemica] 

1 

1 

Military  Production  and  Support 

22 

81 

Electric 

6 

0 

P(H<;  Siorafe 

9 

16 

Distribution 

13 

3 

Scuds 

7 

0 

Republican  Guard 

0 

0 

Ground  Foroee 

0 

8 

Unas  of  Communicatiooi 

2S 

79 

Naval  Forces 

7 

17 

Total  Ttassta 

218 

293 

Souraes:  THfet  Study  (S/NF/WN)>  9  Tis,  **Irsql  Tufet  Study,”  IS  Jun  90;  Doc 
(S/NF/NC7WN),  USCBKTOOM  Joint  1W|«t  Li«  (m,).  uscmccBfronAN  1002-90, 
Annex  B,  Appx  4,  lUb  A,  27  Jun  90. 
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These  two  lisu  feilected  larjet  development  accomplished  through  the 
deliberate  planning  system  by  2  August  1990.  Despite  the  fact  that  these 
lists  wen  produced  befon  Inq  invaded  Kuwait  and  became  the  focus  of 
increased  U.S.  intelligence  gatftering,  they  provided  a  sound  foundation 
for  Deseit  Shield  and  Deseit  Stonn.  Yet,  b^  target  lists  clearly  lacked 
adequate  mfonnatioo  on  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  target  sets 
while,  by  the  natum  of  pncrisis  plan  objectives  and  policies,  ignored 
civilian  leaderrtiip  completely  in  favor  of  military  headquaitets.  Mobile 
Scuds  wen  ignored,  and  only  seven  fixed  launcbm  wen  identified  on 
the  CBNTAP  target  list  Despite  these  oversi^tts,  C6NTAF  planners 
identified  forty-six  percent  of  tto  targets  eventually  plaimed  for  the  first 
day  of  the  idr  campaign  and  listed  on  the  16  January  1991  Master  Attack 
Plan.  Likewise,  the  CBNTOOM  target  list  detailed  forty-four  percent  of  the 
first-day  targets.  Combined,  the  two  list  identifted  sixty-three  percent  of 
the  targets  on  Desert  Storm’s  D-Day  air  tasking  order.^ 

The  target  lists  maintained  by  the  intelligence  staffs  did  not,  nor  were 
they  intetKled  to.  contain  all  idwtified  potential  targets  in  Iraq.  To  the 
contrary,  target  lists  detailed  only  those  instaliatioiu  listed  in  the 
installation  files  that  intelligence  and  operatioos  planners  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  a  specific  plan.  Thus,  separate  contin¬ 
gency  pirms  developed  for  different  scenarios-for  examph^  removal  of 
citizens  from  an  embassy  under  hostile  conditioiu  as  opposed  to  large 
scale  military  r^ieratioos-would  by  tuuure  require  quite  divergent  target 
lists.  The  following  gnq>hic  Clhble  25)  supports  Ibis  important  notion 
and  summarizes,  according  to  target  categories  developed  and  used  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Buster  Olosson's  Guidance,  ^>poftk>ntnent,  and  Targeting 
divisioo  (the  Black  Hole)  for  air  tasking  or^  development  throughout 
the  war,  all  Iraqi  insadlation  file  records  that  existed  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  crisis,  as  well  as  the  much  smaller  number  that  planners  believed 
were  required  to  achieve  for  the  deferuive  objectives  in  OPLAn  1002-90.* 


^STNiVWN)  TarfBC  Study.  9  US.  Inqi  Target  Study."  13  Jim  90;  (S/NP/NCVWN) 
Doc.  USCBNTOOM  Joint  Target  list  (m.). 

*(8/NfVNC/WN)  JAT  (Black  Hole}  catagoriee  and  av  (Autooiated  Ineullaiion  Piles) 
lecordi  are  used  Uvouihaut  ibis  chapter  to  aaalyxe  and  oompara  target  growth. 
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'IUl>lc25 

Known  Iraqi  Targets  by  GAT  Category  -  2  August  1990 


OAT  Category 

TOTS 

OAT  Category 

TOTS 

Airfields 

122 

LeedershipfMilitary 

126 

NBC 

40 

Suppon 

C3 

201 

Oil 

211 

Electrical 

230 

Naval 

46 

Railroads  and  Bridges 

S32 

Strategic  Air  Defense 

493 

SAMs 

214 

Scuds 

24 

Known  Ikrget  Rriatfd  Records: 

2439 

Tbtal  AIF  Records: 

3402 

Source:  Ikiget  dsiibaee  (S/NF).  compiled  by  Capt  John  Glock,  owaps.  Informa- 
don  extracted  from  dia  AIF  reports  for  the  dates  shown. 

Tible  25  demonstnues  the  selective  nature  of  taiget  list  development 
as  well  as  the  broad  coverage  of  diverse  installations  provided  by  the 
Automated  Installation  File.  Taking  the  second  area  first,  one  notices  a 
difference  of  1,063  entries  between  the  number  of  the  file  entries  on  2 
August  1990  and  the  total  number  of  potential  targets.  This  resulted  from 
the  encompassing  nature  of  the  file  that  contained  records  for  all  types  of 
installation  [DELETED].  A  comparison  of  this  table  with  Ihble  24  also 
highlights  a  significant  difference  between  the  number  of  potential  targets 
on  the  CBNTAF  and  CENTXXJM  target  lists  (213  and  293)  and  those 
identified  in  the  aip. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  the  U.S.  intelligence  community 
knew  of  Iraq’s  and  Saddam  Hussein’s  intent  and  physical  capabilities. 
[DELETED].*  However.  Iraq  had  emerged  from  tire  Iran-Iraq  War  with 


*(t>BLeTED] 
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the  most  foimidable  military  in  the  Outf: 

PBLBTBD]."’ 

In  May  1990,  CBNTCOM's  intelligence  staff  estimate  of  Baghdad’s 
military  ambitions  was  that  ’Iraq  is  not  expected  to  use  military  force  to 
attack  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia  to  s^  dispiued  territory  or  resolve  a 
dispute  over  (dl  policy.”"  Oen.  SchwankopTs  analysts  also  chose  to 
reinforce  the  [DELET^]  warning  about  Iraqi  military  strength: 

IraQ's  army  significantly  outnumbeia  all  others  on  the  AtaMan  Peninsu¬ 
la.  Additionally,  it  poaaetaei  bombers  and  flgiueis  with  sufficient  range 

to  strike  oil  fleMs  and  other  sUategic  targets - It  currently  has  the 

capability  to  conduct  a  limited  ground  offensive  as  well." 

Amidst  heightened  tensions  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  in  the  summer 
of  1990  and  the  resulting  increased  level  of  U.S.  intelligence  gathering 
and  analysis,  on  25  July  1990,  an  intelligence  analyst,  attempted  to  warn 
senior  administration  and  military  decisum  makers  about  potential  Iraqi 
aggression.”  IDELETEDl.”  (DELETED]. 

Yet,  the  U.S.  intelligence  community  saw  the  Iraqi  Army  as  the 
largest,  most  experienced,  and  best-equi^ied  regional  force.  Moreover, 
Bi^hdad  possessed  and  had  demonstrate  the  unique  capability  in  the 
region  to  conduct  multicorps  offensive  operations."  By  January  1991, 
both  DiA  and  ciA  had  frur  estimates  of  the  number  of  Iraqi  troops  and 
equipmetit  deployed  in  the  KTO.  (Ihble  26  aiKf  Figure  22)  The  Wash- 
ington-batied  intelligence  analysts  did  have,  however,  an  excellent  picture 
of  how  the  Iraqi  Army  and  Republican  Guard  divisions  were  deployed 
into  three  stages:  (1)  front  lines  to  meet,  alow,  and  reduce  an  initial  allied 


'“iDBLETEnj 

'  '(8/NP)  Doc,  Security  Envintimeni  2000:  A  CEfrrcoM  View.  U.S.  CeMial  Command, 
21  May  90,  p  III-3. 

'^Bffiphaaii  added.  (S/NF)  Security  Enrimunent  2000:  A  CENTCOM  View,  p  III-2. 
'^DBLETBO] 

"(S/NP)  Intvw,  Capt  John  R.  Clock,  OWaps,  wiih  {DELCTED],  10  Jul  92. 

"(8/NP)  Doc,  DIA,  Iraqi  Ground  and  Air  Foreet  Doctrine,  Tactict  and  Operations 
(C/NP),  DDB-2fi00-6123-90,  Defenie  Reieareh  Refeience  Serie*,  Peb  90,  owar  Clock 
file,  pp  134-1 3S. 
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atuck;  (2)  tactical  and  operational  reserves  of  armor  and  mechanized 
divisions  throughout  central  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  to  reinforce  and 
block  coalition  poietrations:  and  (3)  Republican  Guard  divisions  north 
and  west  of  Kuwait  as  strategic  reserve  to  counterattack  the  main  coali¬ 
tion  attack.'* 


Xable26 

Estimates  «f  Ira^  Grrtimd  Forces  >  Id  Janoary  15191 


Major  Item 

Ibtal 

In  KTO 

Personnel 

1  Million 

336,000” 

Tknks:  including  T-72 

S,000+ 

3,475 

Armored  Personnel  Carriers 

10,000t- 

3,080 

ArtUlery 

3,000+ 

2,475 

Source:  Report  (S/NE^NC/WN).  DIA,  Military  InuUigence  Summary,  Vol  III,  Part 
U.  MiddU  East  and  North  /^fHca  (Ptrslan  Gut/),  Jul  90;  [DELETED] 


On  the  eve  of  the  Gulf  War,  the  Iraqi  army  consisted  of  eleven  corps 
or  corps-level  headquarters  with  seventy-one  divisions,  including  twelve 
Republican  Guard  divisions,  six  armored  divisions,  three  mechanized 
infantry  divisions,  and  fifty-one  infantry  divisions.  Fifty-one  of  these 
divisions  were  deployed  in  the  KTO,  with  another  four  Republican  Guard 
brigades  in  Baghdad,  eighteen  infantry  divisions  along  the  Turkish  border, 
two  infantry  divisions  along  the  Syrian  border,  and  three  divisions  on  the 
Iranian  bor^r." 


'*(S/NP/NC)  Memo,  Director  OA,  wbj:  Iraq  a»  a  Militeiy  Advenaiy,  snie  Memoran¬ 
dum  m  HoUen  of  snie  36.2-5-90  (C/NP),  2  Jan  91. 

'^Penofinel  Rgure  oontaine  adjustments  to  340,000  usal  for  actual  unit  manning 
(-120,000)  and  iioops  on  leave  (-04,000)  for  43  divisions  and  independem  brigades  in 
KTO  on  17  January  1991,  [DBLETED]  US  House  of  Rep.  Comm,  on  Anned  Services, 
Defense  for  a  New  Bra,  Leasoiu  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  (Wash,  DC.  1992) 

"(S/NF)  Brfg,  at  OWAPS;  IXW,  Conduct  of  the  War,  pill. 
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1kble27 

Iraqi  n«-WMr  Graund  Order  of  Battle 


Repubttcan  OuMds  (12  IMvUioaa) 


Ttiwifcilii  M* 


At«nr 


N«t«re>ei 


UkMfTDHWM 


Al-Wda’ 


DIvWmi 

VMkm 


Al-'AM  tateiiy  DMtiM 
AK}Ddi  tataliy  DMiiM 


Anoofed  and  Mechanized  InCuttiy  Diviaiona  (6  ADi/3  Mech) 


34  AD 
MhAD 
laiaAD 


UhAD 
IT*  AO 
S34  AO 


laHtah 
5th  MmA 
SlMhlMh 


lofiultfy  Diviaiona  (SI) 


MID 

IMhlD 

25*10 

324  ID 

39*  ID 

47*  ID 

4*10 

It*  ID 

2S*1D 

334  10 

40*10 

45*  ID 

TlklD 

MttID 

27*  ID 

34*  ID 

4liin> 

4t*ID 

a*  ID 

list  ID 

2a*  ID 

35*  ID 

424  ID 

SO*  ID 

UlhID 

234  ID 

at*  ID 

34*  ID 

44*10 

534  10 

14*10 

234  ID 

34*  ID 

37*  ID 

45*  ID 

54*  ID 

15*10 
IS*  ID 

24*  ID 

Sift  ID 

35*  ID 

44*10 

54*  ID 

Boldfaca  entries  indicate  units  located  in  the  Kio  during  the  war 
Notes: 

(a)  The  Hammurabi,  Medina,  and  Thwakalna  Divisions  spearheaded  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  while  the  temaining  Republican  Guard  divisions 
served  as  foUow-on  and  reserve  forces.  The  Al*Nida’,  Al>’Abed,  Al- 
Mustafa,  and  Al-Quds  Divisions  were  formed  after  the  invuion  of  Ku> 
wait  and  performed  internal  security  roles  during  the  war. 

(b)  Eight  infantry  divisions  remain  unidentified. 


Sources:  Multiple. 
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FIgut  22 

b»fli  Pwee  DoglograMat  la  IIm  KTO  - 16  Jaaeaiy  1991 


Ugaod  of  friqi  Republican  Ouard  Diviaion: 

T  ■  Ibwakalna  H  ■  Himinurabi  B  *  Baghdad  AF  s  A1  Faw 

M  »  Madinidi  N  >  Nebuchadnezzar  A  «  Adnan  SF  >  Special  Forces 

Soufoea:  Multiple  souioes  including  Rpt  (S/NF/WN)  Conduct  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  CotfUct:  Ah  Inurim  Report  to  Congress,  Pursuant  to  11110  V  Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Suppknmttal  Autbodzatioo  and  Penonnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991  (Public 
Uw  10^^S).  Jul  91. 

Regaidinf  air  foicea.  the  national  intelligence  community  saw  the 
Iraqi  Air  Fbice  as  capable  of  threatening  its  neighbors  but  hindered  by 
highly  centralized  planning,  a  lack  of  fully  trained  pilots,  and  a  defensive 
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doctrine.'*  In  a  paper  prepared  for  General  Powell  during  the  early  weeks 
of  the  crisis,  DiA  eniphulzed  that  despite  its  large  size  and  capable 
aircraft  (Ihble  28)  the  Iraqi  Air  Poioe  was  unable  to  defend  its  airspace 
during  the  Iran-Iraq  War  and  had  preferred  to  protect  its  aircraft  and 
julots  than  risk  them  to  accomplish  difficult  missions.'^  [DELETED]  Iraq 
would  be  unable  to  defend  its  airspace  from  a  coalition  attack  and  would 
either  be  neutralized  quickly  in  the  air  or  would  choose  to  withhold  its 
aircraft  from  action  in  hardened  shelters.  After  only  a  few  days  of  com¬ 
bat  [DELETED]  the  only  real  direat  to  coalition  pilots  would  come  at  low 
level  [DELEIED]  from  antiaircraft  artillery  and  portable  surface-to-air 
missiles.*' 

As  mentioned  previously.  American  intelligence  recognized  the  highly 
centralized  nature  of  the  Iraqi  military  and  political  systems.  And  this 
leadership  resided  in  the  person  of  Saddam  Hussein.  The  CiA,  dia,  and 
State  Department  devot^  a  great  deal  of  effort  examining  him  and 
concluded  that  he  would  remain  in  power  for  the  foreseeable  future 
despite  the  presertce  of  numerous,  ineffective,  and  demoralized  opposition 
groups.**  Intelligence  analysts  saw  that  Saddam  Hussein  based  his  power 
structure  on  three  interrelated  pillars-the  Ba'ath  Party,  intelligence  and 
security  services,  and  the  military.  Saddam  and  the  Ba'ath  Party  main¬ 
tained  their  power  through  a  pervasive,  effective  and  harsh  intelligence 
and  security  apparatus  that  periodically  infiltrated  and  decimated  internal 
opposition  groups.**  Thus,  both  CBNTCOM  and  CBNTAP  staffs  targeted 
leadership  before  the  crisis  erupted,  but  only  the  military  portion  of  this 


'*(8)  Doc,  "Air  ops  summaiy  of  air  war  wriuefl  by  U  Ocn  Homer  after  S  V4  days 
of  combat  26110QZ91,"  in  TAOC  CODO  Currem  Ops  Log,  owaK  na.215;  and  (S)  D- 
WH-Gen  Homer  Air  War  Summary  Meeting  with  Deptuta,  26  Jan  91  C  As  provided  by 
L/C  Deptuta  A  BO  Olosson  during  1  M  hour  discussion  with  Gen  Homer'’);  [DELETED] 
(S/NF)  Doc,  WA,  Iraqi  GrvmdandAir  Forces  Doctrine,  Tactics  and  Operations  (C/NF), 
DDB-260Bei23-90.  IMA,  Feb  90,  p  1 10. 

*%)er,  "Iraqi  Air  Defease  C^MMlities."  D1A/DB-8C3.  for  CJCS,  tuL  (cover  letter 
dated  24  Aug  90.  sttled  the  paper  was  prepared  during  the  past  two  weeks.) 

*'[DBLBTBD) 

“(S/NF/WN/NOPR)  Docs,  MIS.  Volume  III.  Fan  II.  Middle  East  and  Nonh  Africa 
(Persian  Ct4fXC/NF).  DIA,  Jut  90.  Iraqi  section  p  I  ;  [DELEl'ED]  State  Department, 
Memotandum  for  Breot  Sooweroft.  SutrlM:  *X>ptions  Paper  on  Iraq,”  May  16, 1990  p  2. 

**(S/NIVWN/NCVP1l)  Ibid. 
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foundation  supported  the  Baghdad  repnne.**  The  inclusion  of  addi¬ 
tional  political  taig^  into  air  campaigning  occurred  only  after  the  United 
States  was  committed  to  Operation  Desert  Shield. 


1kble28 

Iraqi  Air  Forae  m  of  2  Aii«itsl  1990 


Miyor  Items 

Estimated  Number 

Personnel 

18.000 

All-Weather  Fighter 

325 

VFR  Fighter 

140 

Fighter  Bomber 

292 

Ground  Attack 

46 

Bomber 

15 

Source:  Doc,  (S/NF)  dia,  Iraqi  Ground  and  Air  Forces  Doctrine,  Tactics  and 
Operations,  DOB-2600-6123-90,  Feb  90;  Report  (S/NF/NCVWN),  dia.  mis,  VoI 
III,  Part  II,  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  (Persian  Cu^,  Jul  90. 


U.S.  intelligence  analysts  also  had  a  long-standing  interest  in  Iraq’s 
preoccupation  with  developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
[DELETED].” 

[DELETED].”  [DELETED].” 


^^The  CEKIOOM  Joint  Target  Uit  did  not  include  government  control  centen  or 
niinietriet.  Tlie  cektaf  (9  Tis)  Iraqi  Target  Study  did  not  have  a  leadership  category. 
Both  liiu  included  military  headquaiten  u  Command  and  Control  targeu. 

^IDELETED] 

”(S/NP)  Intvw,  Capt  John  R.  Clock,  owaps,  with  [DeLFiaoi  oa.  10  Jul  92. 

”csNrAF  may  not  have  known  of  AI  Qaim  because  it  did  not  [DELETED]  carry 
a  nuclear  related  category  code  in  the  AIF. 
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A  second  aspect  of  Baghdad’s  weapons  program  that  attracted  U.S. 
attention  was  chemical.  Before  the  war,  the  intelligence  community 
agreed  that  Iraq  had  end>arked  on  a  long-term  chemical  weapons  program 
with  the  goal  of  becoming  self-sufFicient  in  the  production  of  precursor 
chemicals,  chemical  agents,  and  chemical  munitions.”  While  not  yet 
self-sufftcient,  Iraq  already  had  produced  and  weaponized  large  quantities 
of  blister  and  nerve  agents  and  adapted  tiiem  for  delivery  by  standard  and 
cluster  bombs,  air-to-surface  rockets,  artillery  and  mortar,  and  possibly  for 
suiface-to-surfaoe  missiles,  including  Scuds.” 

As  important  as  knowledge  of  Iraq’s  chemical  capabilities  was  to 
U.S.  theater  campaign  planners  on  2  August  1990.  information  on  Bagh¬ 
dad's  intentions  was  even  more  sought  after.  Everyone  knew  they  had 
chemical  weapons  and  that  they  had  used  them  in  the  past,  but  would 
Saddam  Hussein  order  their  use  against  U.S.  forces  if  we  became  em¬ 
broiled  in  the  region?  [DELETED].”  American  military  planners 
assumed  this  throughout  their  planning. 

The  final  leg  of  the  Iraqi  weapons  triad  was  biological  warfare. 
Based  on  prewar  infonnation  and  analysis,  Iraq  possessed  the  most 
advanced  aggressive  biological  warfare  program  in  the  third  world. 
This  arsenal  contained  anthrax  and  botuiin  toxin;  and  their  scientists 
continued  research  into  several  other  agents,  while  their  military  intended 
to  use  them  if  Iraqi  territory  was  threatened.^'  Iraq  was  also  thought  to 
be  able  to  produce  the  munitions  to  deliver  the  toxins,  although  there  was 
no  hard  evidence  at  the  time  to  prove  it.”  This,  however,  did  not  lessen 
the  potential  threat,  since  many  existing  Iraqi  chemical  weapons  could  be 
used  to  deliver  biological  toxins.” 


”(D6Li!TBD]  Also  (S/NF/WN)  Offensive  Chemical  Waif  are  Programs  in  the  Middle 
East  (Q,  DiA,  15  Mar  90,  p  6. 

”(S/NF/WN)  [DELBreD]  ffriC-DA31. 

”(S/NP)  Iraqi  Ground  and  Air  Forces  Doctrine.  Tactics  and  Operations  (ONP),  DIA, 
Feb  90,  pp  74-75. 

^'(S/NF/WN)  Paper,  (DBLETBD],  unknown  author,  n.(J.  The  paper  was  Included  in 
a  package  of  du  reporu  produced  for  the  Seattary  of  Defense,  CJCS,  ei  al  Covet  letter 
dated  24  Aug  90. 

"(S/NF/WN)  Paper,  (DELCTBD],  NTIC-DASI.  7  Aug  90. 

"(S/NF/WN)  Paper,  (DBLEFBD]. 
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Waimd  of  tbii  serious  potential  thie^  U.S.  theater  air  campaign 
planoers  naturally  sought  infonnation  on  all  known  biological  production 
and  storage  facilities.  (DELE1ED]  As  a  result,  the  sole  biological 
warfire  terilify  known  by  theater  plaiuters  was  Salman  Pak  with  its  four 
suspected  stotage  bunkers.” 

DisagretHuents  among  military  and  civilian  intelligence  analysts  on 
Iraqi  equipment  and  capabilities  went  beyond  Baghdad's  weapms  of  mass 
destruction  to  include  different  views  on  its  8hoit>tange  ballistic  missik 
program.  Key  within  tiiis  area  was  knowledge  idmut  Iraqi  Scud  missiles 
where,  once  again,  information  available  before  the  crisis  was  sketchy  and 
limited.  UA  believed  that  Baghdad  had  purchased  afqiroxiroately  600 
missiles  finom  the  Soviet  Union  betweat  1976  and  1979  along  with 
twenty-two  mobile  Scud-B  maz-PELETED]  transporter^rector-laundten 
capable  of  launching  Iraq's  standard  and  tn^iiled  Scuds. 

Flgiiieia 

Intdllgeiioe  Estinintes  of  Iraqi  Scud  MlssOcs 


1S7S-1S7S 


< 


V 


ItM 


I 


In  addition,  dia  estimated  that  Baghdad  built  as  many  as  12-15  more 
launchers  domestically,  bringing  the  potential  number  to  34-37. 
PELETED].  Discounting  the  missiles  expended  during  the  eight-year  Iraq- 


^IDBLOTBD] 


Iran  War,  U.S.  intelligence  estimated  that  Iraq  had  approximately  400 
ntissiles  and  between  22  and  37  mobile  laun^rs  when  diey  invaded 
Kuwait.” 

With  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the  launching  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  came  an  associated  surge  of  intelligence-fathering  and 
analysis  to  support  yet  undetermined  U.S.  military  and  political  response 
options.  CBNTCOM  and  OIA,  [DELETED]**  activated  Crisis  Situation 
Rooms  and  Crisis  Action  Tbams.  as  did  Ninth  Air  Pbiee/CENTAP,  mac, 
SAC,  and  TAC  following  the  Warning  Order  issued  by  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  at  0739Z  2  August.”  Prom  that  moment  until  the 
initiation  of  the  air  campaign  in  January  1991,  Iraq  supplanted  all  other 
areas  as  the  primary  focus  for  the  intelligence  community. 

Iraq’s  increased  priority  caused  significant  growth  in  its  Automated 
Installation  File  entries.  Intelligence  collection  resoureces  were  redirected 
to  scour  Iraq  and  Kuwait  for  targets  that  presented  direct  or  potential 
threats  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Israel,  and  coalition  forces  as  they  deployed  to 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  As  new  threats  or  political  or  economic  facilities 
were  identified,  intelligence  analysts  add^  them  to  the  file.  Existing 
installation  file  entries  also  received  new  attentitm,  with  emphasis  placed 
on  updating  and  expanding  available  information  in  the  national  database. 
As  a  result  (see  TUle  29),  the  overall  Iraqi  Automated  Installation  File 
grew  some  thirty<ight  percent  (potential  targets  grew  by  forty-three 
percent)  between  August  1990  and  January  1991.  This  marked  the 
greatest  period  of  quantitative  growth  in  intelligence  information  on  Iraq 
and  far  exceeded  that  which  occurred  during  or  after  the  war. 


”(S/NP/WN)  Brfg,  (DBLETBDl  OIA  (TechiUcsI  Inielligence)  lo  OWaps,  30  Sep  92: 
(S/NP/NC/WN/PR)  Doc,  MS,  Vol  III,  Pari  II,  MlddU  East  and  North  Africa  {Persian 
Guff),  (DELBTBD)  Jul  90.  p  13;  (S/NP)  Brfg,  USCBNTCOM  Preliminary  Planning  2-6 
August  90,  USAf  HRA  Dewn  Shield  Hl«f ,  n.d. 

“[DELBTBD] 

"[DELBTBD] 
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Known  Inql  IkiYoU  by  Catogory  - 16  January  1991 


OATCmgoiy  Rwordt  Number  IncrcMO  Penem  Inemue 

'Xyekto  '  128  6  5 

NBCAwocined  60  20  33 


C3 

604 

403 

200 

Oectrlcol 

242 

12 

5 

MHtoty  Leodetihlp 

213 

87 

69 
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Oil 
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7 

3 

Navil 

53 

7 

15 

RaOroodi  and  Bridge* 

596 

64 

12 

Strategic  Air  Defenae 

674 

’  181 

37 

SAM-A*Mdaied 

285 

71 

33 

Scud-Aiaociaied 

121 

97 

IkiaiHonlaled  neord«  3494  (♦958  cntriee  «c  43% jirewth) 

IWaTivoor^i  (♦1.241  eiUriM  or  38%  gttrwUi) 


The  taiget  growth  reflected  in  the  above  table  occurred  more  as  a 
result  of  an  expididing  coUectkM  nflier  than  aligning  relative  importance 
by  senior  political  and  military  policy  makers  to  individual  target 
categories. 

Othen  facilities,  nich  as  airflelda,  electrical,  ml,  and  naval  bases, 
while  iiqportani,  generally  were  well  faiown  and  documented  before  the 
crisis-alihough  not  always  ftdly  annotated  or  niiqxMted  with  timely 
imagery.  Even  the  most  important  categotiea-oucl^M>iological*cbemi* 
cal,  command-control  a^  communications,  air  defense,  and 
Scuda-oxperienoad  uneven  growfli  due  to  a  combinatloo  of  excellem  Iraqi 
security  measures  to  prevent  disclosure  (miclear-biological-chemical  grew 
by  twenty  taigett).  Hie  sudden  increase  of  targets  could  also  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  post'invasioo  dispersion  of  flelded  Iraqi  forces  (command-control- 
coroimuiications  and  air  defense  grew  by  584  sites),  and  even  to  changes 
in  accounting  methods. 

Signiflcam  additions  to  the  categories  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
during  Desert  Shield  included  the  A1  Qaim  nuclear  facility  (added  to  both 
the  Joint  Tuget  List  and  the  Master  Ihiget  List  by  15  August  1990)  and 
the  biological  warfare-related  Salman  Pak  instellation  and  its  associated 
bunkers.  [DELETED].**  [DELETED]. 

Meanwhile,  pbumers  at  Checkmate  passed  DIA  information  about 
three  additional  bitdogical  production  facilities  and  seventeen  storage 
bunkers  to  theater  plannen.**  This  increase  in  potential  targets  caused  the 
biological  storage  category  to  achieve  the  greatest  percentage  of  growth 
during  Desert  Shield,  moving  from  only  two  known  facilities  on  2  August 
to  nineteen  identified  sites  by  the  time  the  air  campaign  began. 


**(8)  BfTg,  *UiC8imxiM  PnUmiiMr)'  Planning  2*0  Aug  90.”  USAP  hra  Deiert  Shield 
File*,  nd.;  carrrAP  Uat  U  the  **Prioritised  Poliiicai  Target  Lin.”  ad.;  (S)  MSO,  Prom 
CCI2-P.  eott):  USCEKIOM  Joint  Target  Uet  for  Opereiion  Deeert  Shield,  dig  I6200SZ 
Aug  90. 

**(8/NP/RO)  Rpt.  Joint  Atomic  Intelligence  Committee,  Nuclear  PiDlifeiation 
Wofkiog  Oroup.  jabic9(M)09X  Nov  VO.  OWAPS.CHSH  114-4.  See  alio  (S/NP)  OPLAN 
Deeert  Shnn.  16  Doc  90.  pp  Bd4 .  B-45. 

**[DBLffrBDl 
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or  all  die  Black  Hole  taiget  categories,  Saids  had  the  second  most 
dramatic  growth  during  Desert  Shield,  rising  from  twenty-four  installation 
Bfe  Imtries  on  2  August  to  some  121  recoids  hy  16  January  1991.  The 
increase  in  targets  did  not  equate  to  increased  knowledge  hut  rather 
reflected  a  change  in  dia'b  accouming  mediodology.  Beginning  in 
December,  DU  issued  inditridual  basic  encyclopedia  taiget  numbers  to 
eadi  laiuidi  she  and  Msociaiedlbeillty  rather  ftan  using  a  rin^  entry  for 
an  endre  facility.  Thus,  a  fnCiBty  widi  aevmal  fixed  launch  sites  diet, 
prior  to  the  end  of  1990  had  a  slngk  target  number,  suddenly  grew  to 
muldple  entries  without  an  associated  substantive  growth  in  knowledge 
about  die  facility.  Some  new  siles  were  also  located  and  added  to  the 
file,  but  dieir  nurnbera  were  insifnificant,  when  compared  to  military  and 
political  problems  caused  by  Baghdad’s  surface-to-surface  missiles  during 
Desert  Storm. 

This  was  what  centoom  and  CBrriAF  air  campaign  planners  knew 
about  Iraq  on  the  eve  of  war  in  January  1991 .  The  air  campaign  plan  for 
Desert  Storm,  so  carefully  massaged  for  five  months,  likewise  was  based 
on  this  body  of  knowledge.  Senior  military  and  political  leaden  also 
used  it  as  the  blueprint  with  which  to  judge  the  effectiveness  and  success 
of  the  air  campaign.  Unknown  targets,  or  those  with  outdated  or  incor¬ 
rect  information,  would  cause  ovenights  or  misdirected  effort  that  could 
have  been  used  more  profitably  against  otho'  threats.  As  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  in  the  following  section  that  compares  pre-  and  postwar  knowl¬ 
edge,  outdated  or  inaccurate  information  Either  coirqilicated  air  planning 
as  was  made  abundantly  evident  in  the  two  areas  of  nuclear  pr^uction 
and  mobile  Scuds. 

Intelligence  enabled  the  plan-te  did  not  fonmilate  the  plan.  As  such, 
it  functioned  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  traditional  role  of  supporting 
combat  operations,  although  in  this  case,  it  was  late  to  join  the  planning 
process.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Air  Staff  Checkmate 
operational  plarmers  who  developed  the  Inrtant  Thunder  plan  used 
intelligence  information  to  sculpt  their  concept  of  operations.  Rather, 
they  used  intelligence  to  locate  and  define  targets  within  the  series  of 
large,  objeaive-oriented  target  categories  upon  which  their  plan,  and 
eventually  the  Desert  Storm  air  campaign,  was  built. 

When  aerial  campaign  planning  shifted  ftom  the  Air  Staff  to  CENTAP 
in  Riyadh,  its  basic  tenet  of  striking  a  broad  range  of  targets  whose 
destniction  would  influence  Baghdad  to  cede  to  U.S.  political  objectives 
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was  alfcady  weU<«8tabUsbed.  and  plaimen  went  witfi  it  Intelligence  still 
played  an  important  nrfe  supplying  opendonal  planners  with  details  of 
qwciflc  fnigels  and  constantly  addi^  new  ones,  but  it  did  not  cause 
significant  roodilioationtoll>eoo.icq>toreMcution<rfaircanyaignplans. 

By  the  time  die  air  campaign  commenced  in  January  1991,  the 
inteUigenco  community  bad  idenrifled  the  mt^jorify  of  polratial  enemy 
fiacilities.  Of  the  sixteen  Black  Hole  target  categories  that  have  been 
examined  in  this  study,  four  (nucle«;  bkdogical  productim,  kadership, 
and  strategic  air  defense)  experienced  mote  dian  foi^-five  percent  growth 
during  and  after  the  war.  In  fact,  dme  wu  almost  no  grou^  in  the  target 
base  during  Desert  Storm,  cbktoom  operatioos  and  intelligence  planners 
froze  die  database  just  prior  to  initiating  Desot  Storm,  both  to  avoid 
confurion  during  the  anticipated  period  of  aoorieraled  cmribat  activity  and 
to  provide  imelligeoce  analysts  the  opportunity  to  purge  the  existing 
database  of  duplicate  or  inaccurate  entries  made  during  Desert  Shield.*' 
One  of  the  few  additions  to  the  target  database  during  the  war  was  the  A1 
Atheer  nuclear  fKili^.  Air  idarmen  became  aware  of  this  site  during 
Desert  Storm  and  added  it  to  the  Master  Thrget  List  after  the  air  campaign 
was  underway.**  Thoefoie,  most  of  the  growth  detailed  in  Thble  30 
actually  occurred  after  the  ground  war  from  information  obtained  both 
during  the  campaign  and  from  postwar  surveys  and  inspections. 


*'liitvw,  Mr  Lawimoe  M.  Oreenbwg.  owats  with  Ms}  Lewli  Hill,  usaf,  owaps 
baled  on  his  flfsi'haiid  experiance  durtnf  Oeseit  Shield/Deieft  Storm  and  the  owaps 
Tapfei  Strike  Database. 

**(S/NPAVNMC)  MTL  (originaUy  TSAIMDIS).  dated  1/16/91,  BH.  Master  Taiset 
Polder.  Bos  2.  Mdar  23. 
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While  the  Automated  Installation  File  contained  the  infomtation 
mentioned  above,  operation  plannen  in  Ooieral  Olosson’s  Guidance, 
Apportioning,  and  Twgeting  (Black  Hole)  cell  selected  taigets  and 
planned  for  strikes  on  only  those  specific  facilities  that  supported  the 
campaign’s  objectives.  Ihble  31  examines  the  growth  in  the  target  sets 
maintained  by  the  Black  Hole  and  demonstrates  an  expansion  that  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  larger  Irutallation  File. 
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Growth  of  GAT  Ikrget  Sots 
Bofore  and  Aflor  OperatioB  Desert  Stonn 
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60 

Sources:  Doc  (S),  Master  Ihiget  Lists  for  indicated  days  located  in  Master 
Attack  Plan  *2)ay  Folders”  at  owaps. 

[DELETED].^’  In  fact,  most  of  the  additional  nuclear  facilities  came 
to  li^t  only  after  the  war  and  as  a  result  of  defectors.  United  Nations 

inspectiems,  and  continued  efforts  by  the  intelligence  community. 

The  thiity>tix-percent  inciease  in  Scud-ielated  targets  resulted 
primarily  from  counting  individual  launch  arul  support  sites  rather  than 


^(S/NF)  {DELGrrBD]  interview. 
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Tkbk  32 

Ovei^  Growtii  of  Khowm  IthI  ‘nurgali  Iqr  GAT  Categoiy 
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Sooraet:  Ikiyel  dttabaie  ooinpiled  [DELBTBD|.  lafonmioa  exiiacied  from  ha  AIP  npoflt  for 
the  dates  ebown.;  also  Brfg  (S(NIVWN),[DEI.BI^]  DM,  pneeoied  to  OWAPS  30  Sep  92. 
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grouping  seven!  into  a  single  Scud  launch  complex  as  had  been 
calculated  prior  to  the  war.  [DELETED].^  [DELETED]." 

The  confusion  regarding  Baghdad's  Scud  program  persists  to  this  day. 

[DELEIEDr 

Another  way  to  examine  how  intelligence  influenced  die  planning  and 
execution  of  Desert  Storm's  air  campidgn  is  to  look  at  target  growth  in 
each  of  die  Black  HoleKlefIned  categories.  Figure  24  graphically 
illustrates  the  evoludon  of  these  target  categories.  The  chart  highlights 
die  growth  of  individual  Installadon  File  entries  correlated  to  specific 
categories  for  three  snapshot  periods-what  was  known  before  the  invasioa 
of  Kuwait  on  2  August,  on  the  eve  of  the  air  campaign  on  16  January, 
and  a  baseline  of  what  was  known  in  the  summer  of  1992.  This  last 
snapshot  includes  those  targets  discovered  while  the  war  was  in  progress 
as  well  as  others  found  by  U.S.  and  United  Nation  forces  and  inspectors 
after  the  conflict. 


i 


"Article,  Reuven  Pedaizur,  *The  Ouif  War,  A  Pint  Critical  View,”  Maarahoi  321, 
May*June  1991,  pp  ^I,  cited  in  unpubiUhed  paper  by  Dr  Aron  Pinker,  “Israel  and  Uie 
Oulf  War,”  n.d.,  Oteenbery  flies.  Mr  Pedatzur  is  a  lecturer  in  political  science  at  the  Tel- 
Aviv  Univenlty  and  a  military  reporter  for  Haarett- 

"(Sfl^iP/WN)  Biff.  [DBLETEO]  DIA  Targa  Intelligence,  to  OWAPS.  30  Sept  92. 

"[DELBTGD] 
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Figure  24 

Growtti  Iraqi  AIF  'nurgets  by  Category 
July  1990 .  July  1992 
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Source;  Tugett  Database  (S/NP),  compiled  by  Capt  John  Clock,  OWAPS. 

The  initial  decision  to  assigned  responsibility  for  producing  an  air 
camp^gn  in  a  highly  compartmented  special  planning  cell  within  the  Air 
Staff  rather  than  relying  on  established  theater  organizations  in  effect 
segregated  the  theater  intelligence  apparatus  from  the  planners.  This 
should  not  imply  that  there  was  no  intelligence  input  to  the  Instant  Tnun* 
der  plan,  only  that  it  was  done  beyond  the  realm  in  which  cbntap  intelli¬ 
gence  operated.  In  fact,  the  CBNTAP  intelligence  staff  was  not  given 
access  to  the  air  campaign  until  18  August,  a  week  after  it  received  JCS 
blessing  and  had  become  the  de  facto  CBNTCOM  air  campaign  plan.*^  By 
entering  at  such  a  late  date,  the  established  intelligence  community  had 


^(S)  lotvw,  Capt  John  R.  Clock,  hq  aoconat,  with  Mai  Jobn  Heldrick,  9  tumnt, 
7  Jan  92,  OWAPS  Task  Force  V  fllea  and  owaps  na-267. 
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little  (^>po(tunity  to  Influence  plan  developnwnt  and  had  no  choice  but  to 
assume  a  suf^mting  role.  The  concept  was  set.  intentions  were  pre¬ 
formed,  and  all  intelligence  was  adced  to  <k>  was  supi^y  the  targets. 

The  largest  single  external  force  affecting  die  role  of  intelligence  in 
war  (banning  was  the  sudden  coUr^ae  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
apparent  end  the  Cold  War.  Cau^t  in  this  transition,  the  community 
had  not  yet  reallocated  its  condderaMe  intelligence-gathering  apparatus 
or  its  human  analytical  resources  from  Western  Eutt^  and  nuclear 
conflagration  to  the  broader,  and  often  more  difficult  arena  of  convention¬ 
al  regional  conflict  Space  and  air  breathing  platforms  positioned  aitd 
wdl  suited  for  monitoring  Soviet  missile  flel^  stul  troop  movements 
were  both  mis-positkmed  and  mal-equipped  watching  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  A  satellite  designed  to  obsnve  individual  silos  or  detect 
activity  in  the  limited  area  of  a  missile  field,  for  example,  was  ill- 
equips  to  scan  the  Iraqi  desert  searching  for  mobile  Scud  launchers. 
In  addition,  and  of  equal  imponance,  was  the  division  of  labor  throughout 
the  intelligence  analysis  community  where  the  Soviet  threat  had  received 
unchallenged  resource  priority  for  nearly  five  decades.  There,  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  tensions  with  the  East  Block  had  not  yet  resulted  in  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  assets  to  bring  other  areas  of  interest  out  of  their  relative  and 
routine  obscurity.  This  fledgling  redirection  of  effort  directly  resulted  in 
the  inadequate  and  outdated  condition  of  the  Iraqi  Automated  Installation 
File  on  2  August  1990. 
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Planning  the  <vulf  War  Air  Campaign: 
Retrospective 


What  then  was  the  Qulf  War  air  ca^^>aign  plan  on  the  eve  of  its 
execution  in  tnid«Januaiy  1991?  On  paper,  it  consisted  of  three  master 
attacks  plans  that  outlined  the  details  of  the  upcoming  air  war-minute-by- 
minute,  hour-by-hour,  aiicraft-by-aircfaft,  taiget-by-target-of  the  first 
seventy-two  hours.  It  was  also  a  vision  of  air  power  in  the  minds  of  its 
planners  who  had  spend  the  five  months  since  the  invasion  of  Kuwait 
crafting  oite  of  the  most  complex  air  campaign  plans  in  history.  Yet,  iu 
roots  came  from  pre-OuIf  War  crisis  plaiming,  modified  to  reflect  the 
expectations  of  planners  as  they  faced  new  military  and  political  factors 
in  the  late  summer  of  1990. 

With  respect  to  precrisis  contingency  plans  for  the  GtUf  region, 
several  points  deserve  repeating.  Planners  had  very  different  views  on 
how  to  er  ploy  air  power.  Air  forces  in  general  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  particular  were  assigned  the  traditional  role  to  protect  deploying 
ground  troops  and  eventually  providing  direct  support  for  a  ground  cam¬ 
paign  that  would  reestablish  preconflict  territorial  l^ndaries.  At  the  time 
that  regional  contingencies  plans  were  developed,  the  focus  was  on  Eu¬ 
rope.  where  the  employment  of  air  power  was  carefully  confined  to  sup¬ 
port  ground  forces  due  to  political  considerations  and  fears  of  escalation. 
Planners  gave  no  serious  consideration  of  (iterations  that  required  a  long¬ 
term  independent,  or  even  semi-autonomous,  air  campaign  to  precede  the 
ground  battle.  Indeed,  the  entire  series  of  plans  assumed  that  the  central 
element  of  a  conflict  in  Southwest  Asia  would  be  ground  warfare,  with 
air  forces  providing  them  protectitm. 

Perhaps  because  of  this,  the  plans  devoted  little  time  and  space  to  the 
CENTAF  mission.  By  contrast  to  sometimes  specific  guidance  provided 
by  aNCCENT  to  his  (^r  component  coirunanders  concerning  the  concept 
of  (^ration  and  employment  of  ground  forces,  none  of  the  OPLAN  1002 
series  of  plans  provided  any  detailed  guidance  about  the  complexion  of 
the  air  campaign.  What  little  guidance  appeared  was  general  in  nature 
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and  limited  to  broad  objectives  such  as  detenence.  defraae.  and  support* 
ing  ground  forces.  Periu^M  CBNTAP  planners  believed  in  the  flexibility 
of  air  power  and  chose  to  rely  on  this  inherent  capability  to  ‘^lay  it  by 
ear^  according  to  the  circumstances  at  the  time.  In  the  few  instances 
s^ien  plaimers  abandoned  timr  amMguous  stance  on  air  power,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  die  Joint  Fbrces  Air  Component  Comnund  concept  in 
1002-88,  diey  dwelt  on  adndnistratlve  mattws  and  command  relationships 
without  venturing  into  a  discussion  of  conibat  opendoos.  Even  then, 
however,  one  is  hard  pressed  to  And  clear,  deflnitive  guidelines  for  the 
Joint  Foroes  Air  Component  Command. 

On  die  eve  of  the  Oulf  crisis,  (^LAN  1002-90  contained  overly 
opdmistic  and  unrealistic  assumptions  with  respect  to  requests  for  assis¬ 
tance,  deployment  authorizations  before  hostilities,  and  warning  times. 
A  key  was  the  assumption  that  thirty  days  would  be  available  for  deploy¬ 
ment  of  signiflcant  forces.  Planning  appears  to  have  been  built  arouiid 
this  deployment  *1ruth”  regardless  of  actual  warning  times.  Just  as  im- 
portandy,  the  need  for  thirty  days  to  get  U.S.  forces  into  position  seems 
to  have  drivoi  the  truNe  important  assumption  on  presidential  deployment 
authorization:  that  it,  that  the  President  would  authorize  combat  deploy¬ 
ment  before  hostilities-in  essence  ^launch  on  warning.’*  This  is  a  prime 
example  of  ’’reverse  planning”  where  less  than  precise  assumptions  are 
given  unwarranted  veracity  in  order  to  support  a  plan  that  depends  on 
moving  signiflcant  forces  a  great  distance  into  generally  unprepared 
positions. 

Exercise  Internal  Look  surfaced  a  number  of  problems  for  planners 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  air  power  in  a  Oulf  contingency.  One  of  these 
was  the  lack  of  any  planning  for  the  defense  of  Kuwait.  At  the  time, 
CBNTOOM  lacked  the  forward  baaed  troops  w  even  access  agreemenu 
with  regional  governments  that  would  be  necessary  to  defend  the  Emirate. 
Also  noted  were  difficult  strategic  lift  considerations  and  Kuwait’s  small 
size  and  dialed  border  wr&«  Iteq  Hius  faced  with  these  serious 
handicaps  that  made  defe^./T'  of  .^w/ait  militarily  untenable,  CEMTCOM 
plaruiers  decided  to  sidestej  tht  entity  :;^sue  and  concentrate  on  defending 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  exercise  also  alerted  intelligence  analysts  to  their  lack  of 
adequate  information  on  targets  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  They  began  a  more 
aggreuive  effort  here  and  developed  the  flrst  Ir^i  tai:^t  list  in  June 
1990.  The  minority  of  the  targets  tlrat  they  selected  subsequently  showed 
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up  on  the  Inttant  HiuiKler  tatget  list  and  later  served  as  the  foundation  of 
Desert  Stwm  taifeting.  They  also  attempted  to  briitg  to  the  attention  of 
operational  planners  the  iia^uacies  in  the  bomb  damage  assessment 
process  as  it  existed  in  Here  they  were  less  than  successful 

bodi  during  the  exmcif-;  znr  oidy  days  lata*  when  the  Evasion  of  Kuwait 
prochided  any  farther  steps.  Mups  die  moat  significant  aspect  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Look  was  the  degree  to  which  it  focused  planners  on  the  problem 
ahead. 

In  retroqicct.  precrisis  planning  bad  not  yet  manued  to  an  accqitable 
level  when  the  Iriaii  invasion  took  place.  But  even  in  its  incoinplete 
form,  the  1002  plan  provided  a  deployment  scheme  that  pushed  air  power 
to  the  fiont  as  the  moat  readily  available  condMt  resource,  even  if  it 
lacked  any  substantive  employment  scheme  to  cope  with  the  invasion. 
Not  surprisingly,  given  this  plarming  vacuum,  Oeneral  Schwarzkopf 
turned  initially  to  air  power  to  provide  both  an  inunediate  defensive 
capability  and  then  his  first  offensive  option. 

During  the  five-month  period  between  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
Desert  Storm,  air  can^gn  planners  developed  and  refined  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  plan  that  was  die  centerpiece  of  the  CErrrcoM  offensive  campaign 
launclMKl  in  mid-January  1991.  They  were  significantly  influence  by 
several  factors. 

The  first  factor  was  the  list  of  national  objectives  laid  out  by 
President  Bush  early  in  the  crisis  and  the  constraints  and  restrunts  that 
were  developed  around  those  goals  during  subsequent  months.  Prom  the 
outset,  air  planners  kept  these  foremost  in  their  ^orts,  selecting  centers 
of  gravity  to  achieve  them.  IVo  of  these  goals,  the  withdrawal  of  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait  and  the  restoration  of  Kuwait  government  proved 
reladvely  easy  to  translate  into  achievable  military  objectives  and  thus  to 
measure  when  achieved.  The  third,  protection  of  American  lives  became 
a  moot  point  when  hostages  were  released  in  December.  However,  the 
remainiiig  objecdve,  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  proved 
to  be  both  difficult  to  define  arid  impossible  to  achieve.  Targets  chosen 
to  achieve  this  vague  goal  included  not  only  the  destruction  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons  and  the  Iiiu)i  army  but  also  leadership 
in  general  and  Hussein  in  particular.  In  retrospect,  the  problem  here 
became  finding  the  military  means-such  as  air  power-to  achieve  a  politi¬ 
cal  goal:  political  stability. 
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While  national  objectives  gave  planners  their  initial  direction,  the 
Instant  Thunder  plan  produced  by  the  Air  Staff  in  Washington  during  the 
initial  days  of  ciids  not  only  provided  cbntcom  plannen  with  the 
needed  offensive  option  which  1002-90  sorely  lacked;  it  provided  the 
ooncq^tual  base  and  overall  Uuqtfint  from  which  the  Special  Planning. 
Group  and  eventually  cbntap  woitked  initially  to  fashion  the  concept  of 
operatioos.  Conceived  as  a  one  con^Mnent  and  single-phased  air  cam¬ 
paign,  the  target  categories  that  were  selected  by  Colonel  Warden's 
planners  remained  throughout  the  flve  months  of  planning.  While  many 
of  the  actual  targets  selected  had  already  been  identified  by  cbntap 
during  Internal  LxMk,  the  more  ingrortant  fact  was  the  percentage  of  total 
targett  in  each  category  remained  fairly  conststrmt  w  noted  in  Ihble  33. 


Thble33 

Percentage  of  Total  Ihrgeta  by  Category 


Instant  Thunder 

Desert  Storm  Phase  1 

Strategic  Air  Defenee 

12 

is 

Chemieal/NBC  ft  Scuda 

10 

IS 

Leadership 

6 

8 

C3  (IWeconi) 

23 

14 

Blectrldly 

12 

4 

OU 

7 

3 

RailrondaftBrldge* 

4 

8 

Airfields 

8 

7 

Nival  ft  Porta 

1 

4 

Military  Support  ft 

Republican  Ouard 

18 

23 

Note; 

"Cheniical/NBC  and  Scud*”  and  ‘‘Military  Support  and  Republican  Ouard*”  cate- 
goriat  are  ihown  oorhbined  n*  in  the  Inatant  ‘nninte  plan. 

Source*:  (8)  Initant  Thunder  pUn  prawswl  to  cnxxzNT  1 7  Aug  90  by  Col  John  Warden, 
OWAPS  CHSH  9;  (S)  Brfg  ilido*  In  tJeneral  Olowon  Brief*."  OWaps  Box  3.  Folder  60. 
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The  significant  growth  in  peicentagss  (chenfical,  niiciMr4Mological<chero- 
ical,  Scttda,  militaiy  soppoit,  and  Rapnbttcan  Ouard)  and  comparable  drop 
in  other  cat^ories  (C3,  electricity,  and  railroads  and  bridges)  reflect  the 
planners*  reaction  to  qwciflc  guidance  from  Washington  as  the  plan 
dev^oped. 

Conoqitually.  Instant  Thunder  lepieaenied  a  racUca]  revision  in  the 
way  bod)  air  and  tbeaiw  plaiuiets  viewed  the  application  of  air  power. 
The  offensive  use  of  air  power  at  the  same  time  that  the  coalition  was 
espousing  a  defensive  strategy  resulted  in  this  concept  being  ‘^tightly 
held”  within  both  CENTOMt  and  the  coalitkm  planning  community. 
These  two  fectocs  resulted  in  Instant  Thunder  planners  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  in  the  Black  Hole  working  under  extreme  ‘‘close-hold**  circumstanc¬ 
es.  In  retroqiect,  these  conditions  may  have  aggravated  the  operator- 
inteUigenoe  split  that  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  third  factor  that  determined  the  development  of  the  final  air 
campaign  plan  were  those  efforts  made  by  the  c^ntap  planners  concerned 
with  both  the  defensive  and  offensive  planning  in  support  of  Desert 
Shield,  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  A  g^  of  this  planning  was  to  deter 
Iraqi  aggression  against  Saudi  Arabia,  and  this  never  occurred.  Though 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Iraqis  never  intended  to  attack 
past  Kuwait,  one  must  assume  that  plaimm  were  successful  here.  More 
to  the  point  were  target  development  and  sele^oo  that  occurred  during 
this  planning  as  well  as  the  exercising  of  d)e  Air  Thsking  Order  (ato) 
system  in  the  daily  tasking  for  both  training  and  air  defense.  While 
Instant  Thunder  provided  the  blueprint,  efforts  such  as  ato  Bravo  and  the 
Punishment  ATO  fleshed  out  the  detail  for  the  Anal  Deaeit  Storm  plan. 

General  Glosson’s  decision  to  assign  plannen  in  the  Special  Planning 
Group  to  develop  offensive  planning  while  others  in  the  KTO  Cell  worked 
on  d^ensive  fflaiuiing  in  essential  isolation  from  each  other  was  dictated 
by  security  reasons  mentioned  above.  However,  it  did  lead  to  an  elitist 
“we**  on  part  of  the  Black  Hole  planners  versus  “they”  for  the  KTO 
planners  that  prevailed  even  after  the  two  cells  merged  in  December. 

Planners  were  also  influenced  by  the  CBNTCOM  theater  campaign. 
Contingency  plans  for  the  region  had  always  envisioned  a  phased  opera¬ 
tion,  and  pimnen  continued  this  approach  after  the  crisis  erupted.  Initial 
CBNTCOM  diinking  followed  the  phases  outlined  in  the  1002  family  of 
plan.  In  September,  while  plannen  contemplated  the  one  corps  attack 
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into  tbe  teeth  of  the  Iraqi  anny  in  Kuweit,  they  still  envisioned  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  few  phases.  Bven  when  the  plan  was  significantly  modified  in 
sifiMtance  after  the  November  decision  to  increase  the  foice  level,  the  four 
phasrtt  remained.  IK^thin  this  context,  air  planners  had  consistently 
Hoarded  ^  initial  phase  as  an  aii^mly  option  against  targets  deep  in 
Iraq.  The  renudning  phases  were  to  achieve  air  superiority  over  the  area 
of  ground  operatfons,  duq»  the  batfiefield,  and  then  operate  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  ground  forces.  The  four  phased  coooqit  of  fiieater  operations 
sbiqied  the  approach  for  air  fdannera  and  prided  their  own  coneqa  of 
opemtions. 

Theater  canqiaign  platu  featured  air  power  as  the  essential  element 
in  all  but  the  flnid  phase.  Planners  were  clear  bere-without  air  power, 
their  plans  dmply  would  not  work.  There  never  was  any  doubt  to  cbntap 
platurers  as  to  the  centrality  of  their  efToits  to  die  overall  theater  plan.  In 
retrospect  however,  air  plaruiers  stayed  focused  upon  the  initial  phase  at 
the  expense  of  planning  for  the  latter  phases.  This  raised  concerns  by 
other  component  conunanden  and  th^  planoers  as  to  just  how  well- 
prqpared  cbntap  was  for  entire  campaign. 

The  final  factor  that  influenced  air  planners  was  the  process  which 
they  chose  to  translate  objectives  into  plans,  one  that  focused  upon 
designated  centers  of  gravity.  Instant  Thunder  planners  had  aligned  these 
against  qweifle  target  categories.  Oeneral  Olosson’s  planners  continued 
this  iqiproach.  refining  categories  and  selecting  additional  targets.  What 
emerged  from  this  was  an  air  concept  of  operations  that  allowed  the 
development  of  a  master  attack  plan.  From  this  scheme,  air  planners  then 
fasbio^  detailed  twenty  four  hour  attack  plans.  The  logic  of  system 
was  well  understood  by  select  Black  Hole  planners  as  well  as  by  some 
in  the  Washington  Checkmate  cell. 

A  problem  with  the  process  was  that,  while  it  was  understood  by  the 
offensive  air  catiqiaign  planners  in  the  Black  Hole,  it  was  not  so  clearly 
grasped  by  those  outside  of  that  tightly  controlled  group.  This  tended  to 
aggravate  the  **we”  versus  ‘They”  condition  already  cit^.  Likewise,  the 
process  assumed  that  bomb  danuve  assessment  would  be  readily  available 
and  form  the  basis  for  most  planning  after  the  initial  two  days  of  strikes. 
In  retrospect,  this  proved  to  be  wroneous  assumption,  even  though 
Exercise  Internal  Look  experiences  bad  alerted  planners  to  these 
problenu.  (Likewise,  the  process  allowed  planners  to  focus  all  their 
efforts  upon  tbe  first  two  days  of  the  plan,  a  factor  already  cited.) 
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Witbia  die  U.  S.  Air  Pbice  traditioQaUy  his  eximd  m  invisible  but 
finite  wall  between  the  opentioas  and  loteUigence  stifti.  It  existed  prior 
to  die  crisis  as  evident  in  the  piobleiiis  suiftoed  during  Exercise 
imenial  Look  with  i^aid  to  bomb  damage  asseasmeot,  and  it  oondmied 
thnaighqigt  dm  plandiig  alVbits  in  both  Wwhington  and  Saudi  AsaUa. 
The  ahttariott  was  aggiavaiad  by  die  ihct  dwt  Gold  Wv  priorities  had 
resulted  in  (be  pauriQr  of  background  informadoo  on  Imq  among  intelli- 
genoe  analysts,  as  evidenced  by  deficieoeies  in  the  Automated  Installatioo 
Pile.  Intriligenoe  was  behind  opentioos  ftom  dw  outset 

IntriUgenoe  analysts  never  really  caught  up  with  operadonal  analysu 
in  Gulf  War  {rianning:  thus  they  did  not  play  a  fiiU  in  planning  the 
air  campaign.  Intelligence  ftuiotiooed  in  a  manner  consisteat  with  its 
traditiooal  tole  of  supporting  combat  opetations.  aMiou^  in  this  case,  it 
was  late  to  jdn  the  idanning  process.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  Air  Staff  Cherimiate  operational  planners  iriio  developed  the  Instant 
Thunder  plan  used  intelligence  information  to  sculpt  their  concept  of 
opetations.  Rather,  they  used  intelligence  to  locate  and  define  taigets 
within  the  aeries  of  large,  objective^ented  target  categories  upon  which 
thrir  plan,  and  eventually  the  Desert  Storm  air  campaign,  was  built 

Perhaps  because  intelligence  analysts  lacked  detailed  or  up>to-daie 
targeting  information  on  Iraq  at  the  itart  of  the  crisis,  operators  initially 
bypassed  established  intelligence  channels  and  hum’  were  reluctant  to 
return  to  h.  This  wss  most  evident  in  targeting  the  Scuds  where 
operations  planners  ignored  both  mobile  launcher  and  Baghdad’s  Scud 
eng>lpyment  strategy.  Intelligence  analysts  realized  they  bad  been  cir¬ 
cumvented  and  did  not  seem  to  volunteer  information,  remaining  in  a 
“tesetive*’  rather  than  assume  an  ’’anticipatory”  mode.  Most  obvious  here 
was  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  Iraqi  intention  in  Kuwait  after  September 
as  well  u  the  teridency  to  ’Srorse”  case  the  Iraqi  army  as  being  a  ftmni- 
daUe  foe  rather  than  the  ’’hollow  force”  that  it  now  appears  to  have  been. 

In  retrospect,  intelligence  support  for  plaruiing  of  the  air  campaign 
was  simply  not  adequate.  Perhaps  because  planners  bad  all  the  resources 
that  they  required  tom  September  to  execute  their  plan,  no  one  sought 
to  correct  the  problem.  When  operational  plannen  needed  intelligence, 
they  worked  around  the  problem  through  direct  contacts  to  Washington. 
The  real  solution,  however,  was  neither  at  the  operator  nor  intelligence 
level.  Rather  it  was  at  the  next  higher. 
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At  i  romfrirf  thftffft  nrirf^  wv*  tftf  ■if  |>i««  nm  (be 

eve  of  its  executkMi  w«s  sevend  things.  Pint  it  was  a  series  of  twenty- 
four  hour  master  attadc  plans  in  which  die  planners  dearly  laid  out  ^ 
aircndt,  target,  target  category,  and  phasing  the  first  seventy-two  hours  of 
the  theater  What  they  expected  after  die  first  three  days  in 

uM  wis  peejactad  to  be  a  month  long  campaign  lemained  nodonal. 
They  had  constructed  several  mote  days  matter  attack  {dans  that  wwe 
really  “strawmen**  upon  whidi  fintber  detailed  planning  could  be  done. 
Of  course  while  they  had  four  weeks  to  fashior*  two  days,  now  diey 
would  only  have  one  day  to  work  on  one  day. 

The  first  da)rs  of  the  air  canqiaign  plan  were  remarkably  umilar  to 
those  propoeed  five  months  before  by  Instant  Thundw  planiiets.  Desert 
Storm  priority  of  attadc  and  percentage  of  overall  sorties  went  towards 
the  same  keys  for  success-strategic  air  defense  and  leadership.  What 
CBNTAP  planners  had  added  was  at  the  direction  of  Washington-Scuds 
and  chemical  weapons.  They  demonstrated  faith  in  new  technology 
specifically,  sending  stealth  aircraft  against  targets  without  suppression  of 
enemy  air  defenses;  and  confidence  in  air  power  in  general  by  sending 
strength  against  strength,  aircraft  against  air  defenses. 

What  was  most  central  to  the  Desert  Storm  air  campaign  plan  was  the 
planrms*  own  vision  of  success,  their  own  vision  of  victory.  By 
concentrating  all  their  efforts  toward  the  first  phase  of  the  overell  theater 
campaign  plan,  they  implicitly  stated  their  vision  that  air  power  alone 
would  prevail  and  victory  would  come  within  the  first  week.  Just  how 
realistic  that  conviction  was  to  be  tested  in  the  hostile  and  dank  skies  over 
Iraq  on  January  17,  1991. 
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AbtmvialioQ 

Deflaitioa 

Pereomid 

TVpicgl  M^or 
Coiiq)ooeiits 

US  Amy 

AASLTDIv 

AkAMiliDivWaa 

16.100 

9  Infemiy  Benalkttt 

AbaCoiptHQ 

Afahortu  Ooipi  Head* 

2303M 

Adminimaive  atafr  A  sepport 
forCoipa 

AtMDiv 

AMurtu  Dlviekm 

13.600 

9  litfeairy  BanaUoaa 

AOAM<« 

Air  Defease  AnUkiy 
Brigade 

130O2.S00 

3-S  Air  Defeaae  AtiiUeiy 
BanalioiM 

AfabocM  Bde 

AMoiae  Brigade 

4.800 

3  Inrairtry  BaltalioM 

Amur  Div 

Amur  Divisioa 

I7.2S0 

6  Armor  Baualiona  4- 
4  lafantty  Banaikmi 

Armor  Bde 

Armor  Bripde 

3.300-5.300 

2*3  Armor  BaHaliom  * 

1*2  iafentty  BanaUone 

Avn  Bde<* 

Aviailoa  Brigade 

600-1400 

1-3  Aviation  BattaHone  -i- 
Support 

Mod)  Div 

Mecliaaiaed  Infwiry 
Dlviikw 

17400 

3  Armor  Battalions  + 

3  Inbolty  BattaHone 

Mech  Bde 

Mechanited  Infeaiiy 
Brigade 

3400 

1-2  Armor  Battaiione 

2  lafaairy  Battaiione 

MTZBde 

Motorixed  Brigule 

equivafeat  to  Annor  Brigade 

RmserBesl 

Ranger  XeginMiu 

1.750 

3  Raaier  Butalione 

sro« 

Special  Poicee  Qroup 
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2-3  Special  Forces  Battalions 
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Abbreviatioo 

DefloitioA 

Feraoiinel 

lypical 

Components 

US  Navy  Sl  US  Marine  Cotps 

BUBO** 

BeMwWp  BaueOiosa 

3,SO(M,000 

1  BalilMhIp, 

1  Crakn; 

1  Dearayar, 

2Ftigass. 

1  Support  rtrip  (oil  or  aam) 

CVBO** 

CMiiar  Bank  Ocaup 

6J00-7ja0 

1  CMfier  whh 

8-10  air  npakroM, 

2-3Craisen, 

1-2  Deatreyew. 

)-2ni^tcs, 

2  Support  riiipe  (oil  and  ;rtD- 
mo) 

MAOHFW 

Marias  Af^afoaad 
Task  Boras 

Highly  laiiand 

(Combined  ait,  ground,  logistic 
team  of  toinbaL  aviation  and 
support  demeats  uader  tingle 
cotranaader 

MAROIV^ 

MariM  Dlvisiaa 
(USMC) 

20,00(>-2s.000 

3  laknuy  Regiineaia  of 

3  Infaatiy  Baital’ans, 

1  Artillery  ReginiBai,  and 

1  Daik  Cotnpaoy  cadi 

MBB 

Marine  Bxpediiiooafy 
Brigade  (USMC) 

IS.OOO- 18,000 

Mix  of  lafanity,  Aitilleiy, 
Aimor,  and  organic  Axed- 
wing  and  helicopter  support 
and  rttack  aircfoA 

RLT"* 

Regfaneaiai  Landing 
IhaaKUSMQ 

8,O0O-9AOO 

Same  as  ME8  but  smaller 

BUT*" 

Laadkg 

Tnm(USMC) 

1,000-1,300 

Marine  Infantry  Btaalioa  -f 
support 

SAO"» 

SaifBoe  Actka  Oroup 

equivaknl  to  Battleship  Battle  Oroup 

NolBt:  (a)  Oipalialiai  MgMy  SmiMe  and  lalkMed  lo  Al  Individual  leak 

(b)  Onaahaliwi  lailand  so  feofnphk  wea  of  letponaibUHy 

(c)  Onaalialim  varies  aoootdint  to  larit  and  ana  of  leif  onaiNlity 

SoHcei;  iMvw:  (U),  Mr.  M»  WUsoa,  Refncnce  Diviikn,  us  Aniiy  Center  of  Mlliiary  Hiaoiy, 
WMWngion.  D.C;  Cisi  (Rm)  fM  Bloeh,  usn,  owAn;  Mr:  Robeit  A^Um.  Refenace  Bnocii,  US 
MsiIm  Oorps  Hliioiy  Office,  KIMMoihm.  D.C. 
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Introduction 

The  Command  and  Cornel  report  U  not  a  detailed  history  of  com* 
mand  and  control  of  air  operations  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  Instead,  the  leport  oonsidefs  those  comnuuid  and  control  issues 
that  are  inherent  to  the  use  of  (iir  power  and  crucial  to  its  effective  use. 
The  first  chapter  outline?  the  pn^iems  facing  the  task  force  and  the 
ippro^h  used  in  analyzing  the  command  and  control  process.  Chapter  2 
illustrates  the  conqriexity  of  modem  air  tolerations  as  revealed  in  specific 
air  tolerations  conducted  during  Desert  Storm.  The  examples  used  in  the 
chapter  were  chosen  at  random  from  among  thousands,  but  they  show 
how  important  it  was  for  different  types  <d  aircraft  to  work  closely  to¬ 
gether  on  a  routine  basis.  Such  close  coordination  required  a  tight  link¬ 
age  among  different  parts  of  a  large  air  operations  plan.  It  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  planners.  If  they  decided  to  change  one  element  of  their 
plan,  they  had  to  be  sensitive  of  its  effects  on  other  elements.  As  the 
show,  changes  to  operations  plans  tended  to  cascade  *hrough 
the  ^lemet^wide  Air  Tasking  Order. 

Chapter  3  analyzes  the  performance  of  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Homer, 
the  first  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (jpacc).  Homer’s 
formal  rasponsibility  was  to  plan  and  direct  a  theater-wide  air  campaign 
against  Iniq  and  its  forces.  The  chapter  discusses  the  authority  he  was 
given  as  jpacx:  and  how  he  used  it,  his  relationship  to  the  theater  com¬ 
mander  (General  SchwarzkopO  and  to  his  fellow  component  commanders, 
his  leadership  style,  and  his  approach  to  Coalition  warfare.  As  the  first 
JPACC.  Homer  stepped  into  a  new  and  controversial  position.  Chapter  3 
discusses  his  actions  and  what  they  may  portend  for  future  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commanders. 

Homer  directed  the  theater  'Actical  Air  Control  System  (tacs) 
through  the  Tictical  Air  Control  Center  (tacc).  Chapter  4  describes  the 
tags  and  explains  how  its  components  were  assembled  during  Desert 
Shield.  The  center  of  the  TKtical  Air  Omtrol  System  is  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center,  a  ground-based  complex  of  command  and  control  and 
communications  personnel  and  their  equipment.  Chapter  5  describes  how 
the  tacc  was  set  up  in  Riyadh  and  how  it  was  organized.  Chapter  6 
describes  the  ’’Black  Hole”-<he  secret  ad  hoc  organization  pul  together 
during  Desert  Shield  by  Brig.  Oen.  Buster  Olosson  to  plan  the  air  offen¬ 
sive  against  Iraq.  It  also  discusses  what  happened  when,  in  December 
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1990,  the  Black  Hole  became  die  OuldaDce,  Apportkmineiit.  and  Ibiiet- 
ing  (OAT)  cell  (and  officially  leplaoed  csntap  Combat  Plana)  at  the  heart 
of  tte  1AGC  in  Riyadh. 

Chapter  7  oonttouea  the  anyyaia  of  te  Tbctical  Air  Control  Center 
by  exunMi^  how  it  operated  duiii^  Deaeit  Storm.  The  imeraction 
between  die  Black  Hole  «id  dw  odier  otfaniiyiooy  elemeato  of  the 
TAOC  waa  awkward.  The  Bladt  Hole'a  plannere  found  it  difficult  to  work 
amoothly  widi  dieir  colleaguea  in  intelligence  and  t^wrationa.  and  the 
icaulting  friction  affected  the  proceaa  of  compiiing  the  Air  Tuking  Order, 
which  in  turn  influenced  the  conduct  of  die  air  campaign.  Chapter  7  aiao 
ahowa  that  what  aenior  air  commanden  in  the  Thcti^  Air  Control  Center 
thought  waa  happening  in  the  air  campaign  waa  aometimea  not  what  was 
happening  at  all.  That  aenior  commanders  bad  proUema  keqiing  track 
of  the  “real”  air  war  should  come  as  no  surprise;  their  counterparts  in 
earlier  air  wars  had  the  same  problem.  I^nidly,  Chapter  7  covers  the 
command  and  control  problems  of  detecting  Scud  missile  launches  and 
then  of  hunting  mobile  Scud  launchers.  The  latter,  not  suiprisingly, 
turned  out  to  be  much  harder  than  the  former. 

Chapter  8  examines  the  valuative  side  to  command  and  control  during 
the  air  campaign  by  explaining  and  then  analyzing  the  process  of  bomb 
damage  assessment.  A  number  of  organizations  participated  in  this 
process,  including  intelligence  agencies  located  outside  the  theater  (and 
beyond  the  control  of  the  theater  commander).  Bomb  damage  assessment 
also  waa  conducted  within  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Center,  in  ways  not 
planned  for  before  Desert  Storm  began.  Hie  result  was  a  very  complicat¬ 
ed  and  often  confused  process. 

Chapter  9  considers  airborne  command  and  control,  especially  that 
exercised  by  the  personnel  in  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS),  the  Joint  Surveillance,  Ihrgeting  and  Reconnaissance  System 
(JSTARS),  and  the  Airborne  Battlefield  Command  and  Control  Center 
(ABCXX:)  aircraft  In  managing  airspace  defense,  aerial  refueling,  and  air- 
to-ground  (qierations,  these  systems  revealed  the  maturing  capability  of 
airborne,  decentralized  command  and  corrtrol. 

Chapter  10  pulls  all  the  chapters  together  around  the  distinction 
introduce  earlier  in  this  section:  the  difference  between  organizational 
outputs  and  outcomes  and  the  likelihood  that  the  two  will  be  confused 
(hiring  wartime.  The  original  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey 
noted  that  the  air  campaigru  conducted  against  Oermany  and  Japan  were 


handicapped  by  large  gaps  in  intelligence  (both  prewar  and  during  the 
war)  and  by  a  lack  of  inte^ated  military  command  at  the  theater  level 
and  above.  The  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  prompted  action  to  remedy 
these  defects.  Such  action,  designed  to  connect  organizational  outputs 
systematicaliy  to  the  outcomes  produced  by  those  outputs,  was  still  being 
U^en  as  late  as  1986,  when  the  Ooldwater*Nichols  act  was  passed,  and 
through  the  late  1980s,  when  the  Services  were  discussiitg  the  proper  role 
and  authority  for  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander.  The 
chapters  in  this  report  will  show  the  progress  in  solving  these  two  major 
problems. 
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Security  Review 


The  Gulf  War  Air  Power  Survey  reports  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  policy 
and  security  review.  In  accordance  with  this  re¬ 
view,  certain  information  has  been  removed  from 
the  original  text  These  areas  have  been  annotated 
as  [DELETED]. 
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Command  and  Control: 

Methodology  and  Concepts 

The  command  and  control  proceu  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  ac¬ 
tions.  . .  .  The  process  begins  with  assessing  the  battlefield  situation 
from  available  information.  Pbllowing  this  assessment,  the  commander 
decides  on  a  course  of  action.  The  commander  then  impletnenu  this 
decision  by  directing  and  controlling  available  forces.  The  final 
step. .  .is  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  action  on  both  friendly  and 
opposing  forces.  This  evaluation  then  serves  as  an  input  into  an  updat¬ 
ed  assessment  of  the  situation,  and  the  process  continues.’ 

This  concept  of  the  command  and  control  process  is  straightforward; 
its  practice  in  war,  however,  is  difficult.  Appendix  2  to  this  report  (“The 
Origiiu  of  the  JPACC“)>  which  reviews  the  history  of  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  air  forces  at  the  theater  level,  shows  just  how  difficult  it  has  often 
been  to  implement  **the  command  and  control  process”  in  past  air  con¬ 
flicts.  In  the  case  of  the  coalition  war  against  Iraq,  multinational  air 
forces  were  wielded  successfully  against  complex  air  defenses  to  achieve 
an  overwhelming  battlefield  victory.  We  will  explain  how  U.S.  air  forces 
were  organized  and  led  to  that  victory,  working  from  the  definition  of 
‘*the  command  and  control  process”  given  by  Tbctical  Air  Command 
Manual  2-1  quoted  above.  We  will  focus  on  the  challenges  of  imple¬ 
menting  “the  command  and  control  process”  during  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  how  those  challenges  were  dealt  with-sometimes  success¬ 
fully  and  sometimes  not-and  the  consequences  of  specific  actions  ’.aken 
for  theater-level  command  and  control  during  the  conflict.^ 


'Tactical  Air  Command,  TAC  Manual  2- 1 ,  Taciicai  Air  Operaiions,  Aug  1 991 ,  pp  S- 1 
and  S-2. 

^Al  the  end  of  1991,  Air  Force  Chief  of  StalT  General  Merrill  A.  MePeak  dated 
publicly  Uiat  the  command  and  control  prooew  for  the  air  war  againai  Iraq  might  have 
cbllapied  altogether  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  ‘VeaUy  difficult  combat  condition*.”  Tony 
Capaccio,  "USAF  Chief  Pan*  War'*  Conunand  Chain,”  Dtfenu  Mfeek,  2  Dec  1991,  p  1. 


The  'Dak  Force’s  Perspective 

During  Desert  Shield  end  Desert  Storm  air  operations,  command  and 
control  was  exercised  by  individuals  working  in  specific  offices  within 
larger  organizations,  as  rrfken  visualized  in  line  arid  box  organizational 
diagrams.  Yet  organizations  are  not  just  line  diagrams.  A  set  of  boxes 
arul  lines  on  a  chart  does  not  do  jostiM  to  the  oimplexity.  flexibility,  and 
poww  of  the  kinds  of  organizations  throu^  which  air  commanders 
exercise  the  control  of  dk  units. 

The  Ihctical  Air  Control  Systenv-ihe  focus  of  this  report-is.  for  exam¬ 
ine.  a  collection  of  organizations.  iiKhtding  (to  name  just  a  few)  the  Thcti- 
cal  Air  Control  (Center  (taoc).  one  or  move  Air  Sui^KMt  Operations  Centers 
(for  Army-Air  Fmce  coordination),  and  the  small  but  critical  groups  of 
personnel  who  man  systems  such  as  iWACS  (Airborne  Warning  and  Con¬ 
trol  System)  and  abooc  (Airborne  Battlefield  Command  and  Control 
Center)  aircraft  Each  of  these  parts  of  the  overall  organization  (the  Ihcti- 
cal  Air  Control  System)  is  itself  a  structured  but  flexible  collection  of 
trained  personnel  and  the  coordinated  activities  in  which  they  engage. 

The  purpose  of  these  organizations  (and  many  others)  is  to  implement 
or  support  the  diiectives  of  a  theale^level  commander.  Put  another  way, 
what  these  organizations  do  (communicate,  analyze,  decide,  etc.)  and  how 
they  do  it  is  the  command  and  control  pnxess.  It  is  that  process  that  this 
Gulf  War  Air  Power  Survey  Task  Force  has  studied. 

We  approached  the  process  from  two  perspectives:  outputs  and 
outcomes.  An  organization’s  outputs  arc  what  it  does.  Wings  and  squad¬ 
rons,  for  example,  fly  missions.  Organizational  outcomes  are  the  results 
that  its  outputs  produce.  Ideally,  outputs,  such  as  sorties,  produce  the 
right  outcomes,  such  as  degraded  enemy  defeases. 

Generally,  senior  commanders  find  it  difficult  during  combat  to  distin¬ 
guish  outputs  from  outcomes  and  to  discover  outcomes.  In  fact,  the  inabili¬ 
ty  to  discern  outcomes  (damage  to  specific  enemy  capabilities)  is  usually 
the  reason  why  senior  commanders  focus  strongly  on  outputs,  such  as 
sortie  rates.  Professional  soldiers  understand  this.  (3en.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  for  example,  wanted  measures  of  how  air  attacks  against 
Iraqi  army  targets  in  Kuwait  were  reducing  the  combat  capability  of  Iraqi 
divisions  opposed  to  coalition  forces.  He  was  outcome-oriented,  and 
properly  so.  He  also  understood  that  his  desire  for  outcome  indicators 
could  easily  be  interpreted  by  his  and  his  component  commanders’  staffs 
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as  a  need  for  numbers  of  outputs,  lb  avoid  what  he  regarded  as  a  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  focus  on  outputs.  Schwarzkopf  actually  discouraged  staffs 
in  the  theater  from  gathering  and  reporting  certain  kinds  of  output  dntii 

General  Schwarzkopf  and  his  component  commanders  understood  that 
they  had  to  stay  focused  on  outcomes.  They  idso  understood,  however, 
thtt  doing  so  would  not  be  easy.  Poor  weather,  the  uncertainties  of 
reconnaissance,  and  deliberate  deception  and  defense  on  the  part  of  the 
Iraqis  would  all  combine  to  obscure  outcomes.  At  the  same  time,  as  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  struggled  to  plan  and  then  mount  missions  from  unfa¬ 
miliar  bases  during  the  inevitable  confusion  caused  by  a  rapid  build-up. 
even  outputs  would  be  uncertain  and  obscure.  As  U.  Gen.  Charles  A. 
Homer,  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  later  observed, 
command  in  war  is  a  matter  of  ‘'rrumaging  chaos.”^  Put  another  way. 
senior  commanders  found  that  staying  focused  on  outcomes  was  always 
a  serious  challenge.  It  required  constant  attention  to  all  the  elements  of 
the  command  and  control  process. 

The  Ihsk  Force  has  focused  on  how  that  attention  was  given,  by 
whom,  under  what  circumstances,  and  on  the  results  produced.  As  a 
result,  the  chapters  which  follow  pay  much  more  attention  to  people  and 
to  their  interactions  (with  one  another  and  with  the  machines  they  operat¬ 
ed)  than  to  “hardware"  (such  as  communications  equipment).  Ibe  study 
assumes  that  successful  command  and  control-the  balancing  of  outputs 
to  achieve  desired  outcomes-is  not  a  given  but  instead  requires  careful 
planning  and  deliberate,  continuous  management-to  say  nothing  of  the 
exercise  of  sound  military  judgment-by  personnel  at  all  levels. 

The  paradox  of  modem  military  command  at  the  theater  level  is  that, 
though  the  responsibility  of  one  officer,  it  must  be  exercised  within  a  set 
of  complex  organizations.  Commanders  such  as  General  Schwarzkopf 
and  Lieutenant  General  Homer  understood  that  they  had  to  do  more  than 
find  their  enemy's  weak  points  and  direct  forces  against  those  points. 
They  also  had  to  make  sure  that  what  they  wanted  done  (the  "outputs"  to 
achieve  the  desired  "outcomes")  was  in  fact  done  and  done  in  the  right 
way.  Obviously,  they  had  to  work  through  their  staffs  and  through  their 
subordinates'  staffs.  They  had  practiced  doing  just  that.  Yet  they  also 
knew,  even  before  August  1990,  that  planning  could  not  anticipate  all  the 


*(S)  Intvw,  Bury  Barlow,  Richard  0.  Davit,  and  Peny  Jamieton  with  Lt  Gen 
Charles  A.  Honwr,  Commander  9th  AP,  4  Mar  1992. 
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factore  that  would  affect  their  ability  to  command  and  control  the  forces 
assigned  lo  ^em.  No  matter  how  much  they  and  their  staffs  practiced, 
they  would  have  to  deal  with  unanticipated  problems-to  adapt-once  a 
crisis  unfolded. 

The  story  of  diat  adaptation  and  its  consequences  for  command  and 
control  of  the  idr  camp^gn  is  one  of  the  most  inteiesting  to  come  out  of 
the  war  with  Iraq.  It  is  impoitant  because  military  command  and  control 
tests  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  almost  always  be  a  difference 
between  peacetime  exercises  and  waitinte  action.  Military  command  and 
control  is,  consequently,  flexible  and  adaptable.  Peacetime  exercises  are 
less  a  form  of  drill  than  learning  experiences.  The  most  fruitful  peace¬ 
time  simulations  add  to  the  skill,  confidence,  and  sophistication  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  command  and  control  oiganizations. 

What  a  commander  wants  to  take  with  him  into  war  is  a  set  of  orga¬ 
nizations  that  can  learn  while  they  execute  their  missions.  What  those 
oiganizations  can  learn  in  peacetime  is  not  so  much  precisely  what  to  do 
in  war  but  how  to  leam,  and  learn  quickly,  what  to  do.  If  they  leam  how 
to  leam,  then  they  give  the  comnumder  (and  every  member  of  his  force) 
an  advantage.  They  give  him  added  skill  in  assessing  a  situation,  choos¬ 
ing  among  alternative  courses  of  aaion,  implementing  the  course  he 
directs,  and  then  studying  its  effects.  Supported  by  such  adaptable, 
quick-to-Ieam  oiganizations,  a  commander  can  seize  the  military  initiative 
and  keep  it  until  victory  is  achieved. 

However,  there  always  will  be  a  tension  between  organizational 
adaptability  and  oiganizational  procedures  in  military  command  and 
control.  If,  facing  the  uncertainty  and  stresses  of  war,  the  personnel  in 
military  command  and  control  organizations  abandon  their  practiced  and 
codified  procedures  and  create  informal  and  ad  hoc  organizations  and 
procedures,  they  run  two  risks.  The  firat  is  tiiat  they  will  get  bogged 
down  in  efforts  to  put  together  a  new  structure  to  support  the  theater 
commander.  That  is,  they  will  spend  too  much  time  just  explaining  what 
they're  doing  and  why  to  the  other  elements  of  command  and  control 
widi  which  they  must  work.  The  second  risk  is  that  their  new  procedures 
will  actually  not  work  as  efficiently  as  they  anticipate,  leaving  them  with 
ineffective  command  and  control  at  the  theater  level. 

Command  and  control  personnel  must,  therefore,  balance  the  need  to 
respond  to  the  situation  against  the  equally  important  need  to  maintain  a 
structure  within  which  information  can  be  organized  and  analyzed  and 
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decisions  made  and  quickly  communicated.  As  Lieutenant  General 
Homer  observed,  there  will  be  chaos  in  war,  but  that  chaos  must  be 
managed,  iust  how  that  was  done  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
is  the  concern  of  this  report. 

The  Problems  Studying  OHumand  and  Control 

It  is  difTicult  to  describe  aocurately  wartime  command  and  control  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the 
behavior  of  the  personnel  and  equipment  that  together  comprise  command 
and  control  systems.  After  all,  the  people  who  directed  the  air  campaign 
against  Iraq  and  all  the  supporting  air  activity  were  primarily  interested 
in  winning  the  war.  Available  records  make  that  point  clear.  Not  evei 
thing  which  might  now  throw  light  on  the  workings  of  command  and 
control  in  the  Gulf  War  was  written  down-or  saved. 

Consequently,  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  testimony  of  partici¬ 
pants  and  witnesses,  despite  the  obvious  risks  that  their  memories  may 
have  faded  or  that  they  may  have  reinterpreted  their  experiences  with 
hindsight  People  also  tend  to  see  different  things  depending  on  their 
organizational  positions.  In  this  study,  the  testimony  of  some  witnesses 
and  participants  may  differ  from  or  even  contradict  that  given  by  others. 
The  study  has  tried  to  canvass  all  perspectives  and  all  points  of  view  in 
order  to  cover  all  the  detail  of  the  command  and  control  process,  but 
there  was  simply  not  enough  time  to  gather  and  consider  carefully  all  the 
important  perspectives  on  command  and  control  of  air  operations  in  the 
war  against  Iraqi  control. 

A  second  problem  is  that  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
generated  huge  amounts  of  data.  Researchers  were  like  crash  investiga¬ 
tors  trying  to  di.scover  what  had  caused  an  airplane  to  go  down:  there 
was  so  much  evidence,  and  so  much  of  that  evidence  was  in  the  form  of 
fragments,  that  it  was  difficult  sometimes  to  know  where  to  begin  and 
when  to  stop  collecting.  Even  worse,  the  substantial  volume  of  informa¬ 
tion  made  available  to  researchers  did  not  guarantee  that  the  really  crucial 
records  had  been  preserved.  As  General  Schwarzkopf  himself  noted  in 
his  memoirs,  for  example,  ‘‘there  was  no  official  record  of  many"  of  the 
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communications  between  him  and  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.* 

This  problem  of  not  being  sure  of  having  enough  of  the  right  infor¬ 
mation  was  to  some  degree  a  function  of  the  extensive  use  of  secure 
telephones  (for  both  conversations  and  facsimiles)  during  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm.  In  addition,  many  command  and  control  organizations 
and  relationships  affecting  the  air  campaign  were  ad  hoc-invented  and 
then  disbanded  once  their  tasks  were  completed.  Several  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  left  few  records  of  their  activities;  others  left  many  records.  The 
Task  Force  tried  to  avoid  becoming  “captured”  by  those  records  kept  in 
the  greatest  quantity.  However,  we  cannot  be  sure  drat  the  records  kept 
and  then  given  to  it  reflect  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  command  and 
control  at  all  levels. 

The  final  problem  which  hindered  effective  research  was  the  unreli¬ 
ability  of  records  retained  by  some  command  and  control  organizations, 
especially  once  the  air  war  began  in  earnest  in  mid-January  1991.  For 
example,  the  accuracy  of  the  entries  in  the  Air  Tasking  Order  Change 
Log  kept  by  personnel  manning  the  Tactical  Aii  Control  Center  in  Riyadh 
during  Desert  Storm  is  questionable.  It  is  likely  that  the  OWAPS  Compos¬ 
ite  Sorties  Database  also  contains  errors.  Yet  these  documents  had  to  be 
used  by  the  Ihsk  Force;  they  held  the  best  data  available. 

These  three  general  problems-not  always  having  the  right  informa¬ 
tion,  being  overwhelmed  by  all  the  information  that  was  preserved,  and 
being  forced  to  use  some  unreliable  information  because  nothing  belter 
was  available-forced  the  Task  Force  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  just 
reviewing  its  sources  and  cross-checking  its  data.  Thus,  inferences  drawn 
from  our  data  reflect  the  limitations  of  those  data. 


*H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  with  Peter  Petre,  li  Doesn't  Take  a  Hero  (New  York, 
1992),  p  325. 
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Case  Studies  in  Command  and  Control 

The  air  campaign  in  the  Gulf  War  required  the  planning,  tasking,  and 
execution  of  more  than  2,000  sorties  a  day.'  The  planning  and  execution 
of  this  daily  operation  was  an  effort  of  immense  complexity,  involving 
such  tasks,  among  many  others,  as  coorxiioating  times  over  target  into 
time  blocks  of  IS  minutes  or  less.  Sorties  frequently  were  planned  and 
flown  in  “packages,”  groups  of  aircraft  supporting  one  another  in  an 
attack  against  a  particular  target  or  target  area.  A  package  normally 
consisted  of  ground  attack  aircraft  accompanied  by  fighter  aircraft  (pro¬ 
viding  escort  or  cover  against  enemy  aircr^).  and  electronic  combat  and 
defense  suppression  aircraft  (jamming  or  destroying  enemy  air  defenses). 
Attack  and  fighter  aircraft  frequently  had  to  refuel  in  order  to  reach  their 
targets  or  to  loiter  in  the  target  area.  Their  flights,  therefore,  had  to  be 
coordinated  with  those  of  tanker  aircraft.  In  addition,  while  enroute  to 
and  from  the  target  area,  they  might  receive  command  guidance,  threat 
updates  and  warnings,  or  targeting  updates  from  airborne  command  and 
control  or  intelligence  gathering  aircraft. 

The  process  of  planning  for  the  launch  of  only  a  few  sorties  is  not 
necessarily  difTtcult;  plartning  to  launch  more  than  2,(X)0  sorties  a  day 
from  many  locations  is  extremely  complex.  The  following  two  case 
studies  will  give  the  reader  a  sense  for  how  this  vast  enterprise  was 
orchestrated  by  illustrating  the  planning  and  tasking  process  and  the 
challenges  confronted.  The  cases  were  chosen  at  random;  our  purpose  is 
to  portray  difficulties  encountered  in  controlling  an  air  campaign  and  in 
documenting  its  conduct.  We  begin  with  a  general  description  of  how 
attacks  were  planned  and  coordinated. 


'a  tonic  it  deHned  in  JCS  Pub  1-02  u  “an  operational  flight  by  one  alrcrafl” 
{Deparimemof  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  At$ocia>edTtnns,  I  Dec  1989,  p  337). 
During  Operation  Deten  Storm,  coalition  aircraft  flew  an  average  of  2,847  sorties  per 
day.  On  23  Peb  1991,  3,279  tortiei  were  flown,  the  greatest  daily  total  of  the  war.  On 
20  Jan  1991, 2,31 1  sorties  were  flown-ihe  fewest  number  of  Uie  war.  (owaps  Composite 
Sorties  Database;  tee  owaps  Statistical  Compendium. 
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The  Plmnnlng  Cycle 


The  cycle  of  selecting,  developing,  ta^ng,  executing,  and  evaluating 
a  mission  is  less  complicated  when  these  individual  tasks  for  a  single  day 
are  considered  in  isolation.^  Figure  1  depicts  the  planning  cycle.^  An 
appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  this  planning  cycle  is  essential  to  under¬ 
standing  the  case  studies. 

The  planning  cycle  started  when  the  Guidance,  Apportionment  and 
Tugeting  (OAT)  cell^  arrived  at  woiic.’  For  the  purposes  of  this 
description,  we  call  this  Day  1  of  the  planning  cycle.  Tlie  officers  in  this 
cell  began  planning  by  translating  General  Homer’s  guidance  (who,  in 
turn,  received  guidance  horn  General  SchwarzkopO*  into  a  coherent. 


hbe  nonnal  planning  cycle  requited  three  days,  although  that  cycle  could  be  circuni- 
vented  at  a  number  of  points  in  order  U>  take  advantage  of  fresh  information  or  in  order 
to  cope  with  unexpected  changer  (e.g.,  bad  weather  or  maintenance  problems).  On  any 
single  day,  the  planners  worked  on  planning,  coordination,  and  orchestntion  tasks  for 
‘loday,*’  'lomorrow,"  and  the  "day  after  tomotTOw."  See  Chapter  S  for  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  three  day  planning  cycle. 

\S)  VSCEtfTAF  Combat  Plant  Handout,  Jan  1991,  pp  1-6.  See  also  Brienng.  Lt  Col 
David  A.  Deplula,  saf/osx,  ‘*lhe  Air  Campaign:  Planning  and  Execution,  26  Nov  91”; 
see  also  Brienng,  Lt  Col  Sam  E  'rp|is<e,  9th  AP,  "ATO  Preparation,**  4  Dec  1991. 

*The  OAT,  also  known  as  the  ‘'Black  Hole,"  came  into  existence  after  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  CENTAF  tuff  in  Dec  1990.  *rhit  reorganization  incorporated  the  Special 
Planning  Group-the  original  Black  HolMnto  the  rENTAP  Tactical  Air  Control  Center 
(TAOC)  stafT  (tec  owaps  Chapter  5).  During  Desert  Storm,  the  OAT  operated  out  of  a 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  Royal  Sai’ui  ^ir  Force  Headquarters  building  in  Riyadh. 
'This  room,  measuring  approximately  30  feet  bv  30  feet,  was  divided  by  plywood  walls 
into  eight  offtce  spaces;  (a)  the  Iraqi  and  Kuwuti  theater  planning  cells,  (b)  the  Integrat¬ 
ed  Air  Defense  System  (tAOS)  cell,  (c)  the  Battleneld  Coordination  Element  (bce),  (d)  the 
Nuclear,  Biological,  Chemical,  (e)  Scud  cell,  (0  Administration,  (g)  Studies  and  Analyses, 
and  (h)  an  offtce  for  Oen  Olosson. 

hitere  was  no  "offtcial**  starting  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  planning  cycle.  Lt 
Col  Deplula  briefed  that  the  planning  cycle  began  at  0800  local  time.  U  Col  Deptula  was 
chief  planner  in  the  CENTAf  Special  Ranning  Group  during  Deaeit  Shield,  and  director. 
Strategic  Planning  Cell  during  Deaert  Storm.  (Brieftng,  Lt  Col  David  Deptula,  saf/osx, 
"The  Air  Campaign:  Planning  and  Execution,’*  26  Nov  1991.)  *The  Jan  1991  USCE/fTAF 
Combat  Plant  Handout  showed  the  ATo  cycle  starting  with  a  1000  CC  (Oen  Homer) 
diicuuion  with  the  OAT  (pp  1-6).  Lt  Col  Sam  Baptiste.  Chief  of  Weapons  and  Tactics 
at  9th  AP  HQ.  did  not  give  any  specific  timeframe  for  this  sUrt  of  the  planning  process. 
(Brieftng,  Lt  OI  Baptiste,  "ATO  Preparation,”  4  Dec  1991 .) 
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coordinated  plan-the  Master  Attack  Plan  (map).  In  addition  to  the  Com* 
mander  in  Chief’s  guidance,  the  attack  plan  also  included  intelligence 
information  received  overnight  and  bomb  damage  assessment  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources.  For  example,  at  least  one  member  of  the  gat  would  attend 
the  morning  meeting  in  the  Tkitica]  Air  Control  Center’s  combat  opera¬ 
tions  area,  during  which  the  night  shift  gave  way  to  the  day  shift.  'This 
meeting  relayed  information  on  the  previous  day’s  missions  and  updated 
the  next  day’s  planned  missions  for  officers  working  the  oncoming  shift. 
It  also  provid^  opportunity  for  General  Homer  to  issue  guidance  and 
instruction  to  the  Centra]  Command  Air  Forces  staff  as  a  whole.  Later, 
around  lOOOL,  General  Homer  also  would  speak  informally  with  gat 
cffioers  and  receive  updates  on  the  course  of  planning. 

The  GAT  worked  on  the  attack  plan  for  Day  I  from  approximately 
0800  in  the  morning  until  1 800  at  night.  As  the  sample  page  at  Figure 
indicates,  the  first  draft  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan  consisted  of  hand¬ 
written  worksheets,  which  contained  six  kinds  of  information;  (a)  the 
time  on  target  (TOT)  for  the  attack,  (b)  a  mission  number  (often  left  blank 
in  the  first  iteration),  (c)  the  basic  encyclopedia  number  (BBN-a  standard 
reference  to  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency’s  automated  installation  file 
identifier),  (d)  a  target  code  (based  on  the  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and 
Targeting  cell’s  own  categories,  which  consisted  of  a  two-digit  number 
and  a  one-  to  three-letter  identifier,  such  as  “L”  for  leadership  and  “SC” 
for  Scud-related),  (c)  a  target  description  (normally  the  name  and  short 
description  such  as  “ammunition  storage”),  and  (0  the  number  and  type 
of  aircraft  conducting  the  attack.  The  Master  Attack  Plan  would  be 
keyed  into  a  personal  computer  file  as  it  was  built.  Gen.  Buster  C. 
Glosson,  Director,  Campaign  Plans,  signed  completed  attack  plans. 
Figure  3  shows  the  first  page  of  a  completed,  approved  Master  Attack 
Plan  for  21  January  1991.^ 


‘(S)  Master  Attack  Pliin  Draft,  21  Jan  1991,  D44.  5ih  24  Hours,  a  waps  BH.  box  1, 
folder  9. 

^(S)  Master  Attack  Plan,  21  Jan  1991, 0+4,  5i/i  24  Hours,  owapS  BH,  box  I,  folder 
9. 
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Completed,  Approved  Master  Attack  Plan 
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A  draft  Master  Attack  Plan  would  be  largely  completed  when  the 
night  targeting  cell  (NTC)'  arrived  at  1800  in  the  evening.  The  night 
targeting  cell  officers  would  adjust  and  “massage**  the  draft  attack  plan 
by  weaponeering  the  targets,*  building  and  coordinating  force  packages, 
assigning  call  signs,  and  performing  the  other  tasks  required  to  tmnslate 
the  concept  embodied  in  the  plan  into  an  executable  plan.  This  process 
was  very  informal;  the  night  targeting  cell  did  not  follow  a  “checklist 
procedure.*’  For  example,  the  B>52  representative  would  examine  the 
nominated  B-52  targets  and  missions  on  the  draft  attack  plan.  First,  in 
conjunction  with  intelligence  planners,  he  would  do  a  quick  “sanity 
check**  on  the  targets  to  identify  any  glaring  inconsistencies  or  errors. 
Second,  he  would  coordinate  support  from  defense  suppression  or  escort 
aircraft,  if  so  required  by  the  target  area  threat  or  planned  tactics.  He 
would  then  complete  the  target  planning  woricsheet  with  the  applicable 
weapon  and  aimpoint  selection  data.  Finally,  he  would  contact  all  the 
applicable  units  via  secure  telephone  to  give  them  a  “heads  up”  on  the 
forthcoming  Air  *nisking  Order.'* 


*The  OAT  night  (hilt  became  the  nocleut  lor  the  CENtap  hrrc  once  Desert  Storm 
began  and  the  tempo  of  the  planning  proceu  increased.  The  trrc  was  identified  as  an 
organization  under  the  Combu  Planning  Division  of  the  centaf  Combat  Plans  Organiza* 
tion  (S)  (uscevTAP  Combat  Plans  Handout.  Oct  1990,  p  li).  After  the  CEhTTAP  reorgani* 
zation  in  Dec  1990,  the  KTC  doea  not  appear  on  the  Jan  1991  (S)  vscofTAF  Combat  Plans 
Handout  organizational  chart  ai  a  distinct  division  or  organization  within  the  Campaign 
Plans  organization  (p  ii).  Rather,  the  term,  "night  targeting  cell”  referred  to  the  night  shift 
in  the  OAT  and  ato  Divisions,  which  collectively  built  the  packages,  filled  in  the  target 
planning  worksheets,  etc.  People  assigned  to  many  functional  divisions  throughout  the 
CENTAF  staff  were  involved  in  this  process. 

*Weaponeering  "is  the  process  of  determining  the  quantity  of  a  specific  type  weapon 
required  :o  achieve  a  specified  level  of  damage  to  a  ^vcn  target,  considering  target 
vulnerability,  weapon  effects,  munitions  delivery  errors,  damage  criteria,  probability  of 
kill,  weapon  reliability,  etc.  When  the  objective  of  force  employment  is  to  employ  lethal 
force  against  a  target,  urgeteers  use  a  variety  of  weaponeering  methodologies  to  deter* 
mine  expected  damage  levels.  These  weaponeering  methodologies  include  both  non¬ 
nuclear  and  nuclear  weaponeering  techniques.  Common  to  both  methodologies  is 
aimpoint  selection  and  weapons  effects  analysis.”  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  An 
Introduction  to  Air  Force  Targeting,  AF  Pamphlet  200-17,  23  Jun  1989,  p  21. 

'*Bascd  on  personal  experience  of  a  Tasi  Force  IV  member.  Lt  Col  Sanford  S. 
Terry,  then  Major,  was  assigned  to  the  SAC  Strategic  Forces  Advisors  (STRAtfor)  at 
uscENTAF  Headquarters,  Riyad**,  Saudi  Arabia  from  26  Jan  1991  to  25  Apr  1991.  While 
in  this  position,  U  Col  Terry  worked  in  the  night  shift  in  the  OAT  and  performed  the 
functions  normally  performed  by  the  NTC. 
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As  planners  assembled  packages,  they  coordinated  the  package  support 
(for  example,  mission  times  on  target  and  numbers  of  aircraft)  to  make 
scarce  resoun^rs,  such  as  F'4Gs,  available  to  support  as  many  strike  pack¬ 
ages  as  possible.  Changes  made  to  a  particular  sortie  had  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  other  night  targeting  officers  and  the  officers  in  the  daytime  Iraq 
and  Kuwaiti  theater  cells.  In  this  way  the  initial  pencil  draft  of  the  Master 
Attack  Plan  was  updated  throughout  the  night  until  it  was  completely 
coordinated.  Hie  1900  Commander  in  Chwrs  meeting  each  evening 
provided  another  source  of  changes  to  the  draft  plan."  Changes  from  the 
1900  meeting  also  were  coordinated  through  the  night  targeting  cell. 


Targets  and  mlasiona  of  B-52s  (above)  were  supported  by 
as  many  as  possible  P<4Gs  (below). 


"(S)  Intvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  History  with  LtCol  Deptula,  SAF/DSX,  20  Nov  1991. 
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The  night  targeting  cell  coordination  process  resulted  in  the  entries 
on  the  target  planning  worksheet  (Tvw).  Every  sortie  that  released  a 
weapon  on  a  target  had  a  worksheet  completed  for  that  particular  mission. 
In  luldition,  the  worksheet  for  each  attack  package  iiKluded  support 
sorties  such  as  suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses  and  combat  air  patrol 
missions.  The  target  planning  worksheet,  when  filled  in  properly,  includ* 
ed  all  the  information  necessary  for  Central  Command  Air  Force  officers 
to  build  an  Air  Tasking  Order,  from  which  unit  officers  would  plan  their 
assigned  missions  and  fly  a  particular  srxtie.'^  Figure  4  shows  a  target 
worksheet  filled  in  for  six  B‘S2s  attacking  a  target  on  9  February  1991 
This  worksheet  gave  all  the  target  and  mission  information  necessary  for 
officers  from  the  1708th  (Provisional)  Bomb  Wing  to  plan  and  execute 
the  particular  mission.  Such  information  included  the  following:  (a) 
recommended  ordnance,  (b)  the  package  designator,  (c)  supporting 
aircraft  and  their  mission  numbers,  (d)  air  refueling  instructions,  (e) 
specific  target  objectives  and  aimpoints,  and  (0  probability  of  destruction 
derived  from  the  Joint  Munitions  Effects  Manual,  or  jmem.'^ 

By  0430L  of  Day  2,  the  target  planning  worksheets  were  completed 
and  given  to  the  Air  Tasking  Order  (ato)  Division,”  who  completed  the 
coordination  (among  tankers,  air  space  controllers,  and  units)”  and  en* 
tered  the  tasking  data  into  the  Computer  Assisted  Force  Management 
System  (CAFMs),  the  computer-based  system  used  to  disseminate  the 


'^The  individual  weapon  tyslem  representatives  filled  out  TPWs  to  varying  degrees 
of  completeness;  the  purpose  of  this  exercise  was  to  ensure  that  the  fundamental  tasks 
involved  in  successfully  flying  the  particular  aircraft  mission  or  package  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

”(S)  USCENTAF  Target  Planning  Worksheet,  D't-23, 9  Feb  1991.  gwaps,  BH  Box  9. 

'^Intelligence  officers  train  to  determine  a  particular  level  of  target  destruction. 
Formulae  and  weapons  data  found  in  the  jmemi  and  data  on  specific  aircraft  capability 
and  weapons  loads  form  the  basis  of  targeteering-determining  the  number  and  type  of 
weapon  needed  to  achieve  a  desired  probability  of  kill,  jmbms  are  discussed  at  length  in 
QWAPS  Volume  II. 

'^S)  USCEffTAF  Combat  Plans  Handout,  Jan  1991 ,  pp  I -6.  See  also  briefing,  Lt  Q>l 
Sam  Baptiste,  “ATO  Preparation,”  4  Dec  91. 

'^Alr  refueling  tasking  was  not  included  in  the  MAP.  This  coordination  was  very 
difficult  because  of  the  high  density  of  planned  air  Iraftic  and  the  requiremenu  for  aerial 
refueling  support. 
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‘completed  Air  Tlisking  Order  to  the  tasked  Air  Force  units. This  re¬ 
maining  airspace  and  air  reFueling  information  was  due  to  the  cafms 
operators  no  later  than  1400L  on  Day  2  of  the  planning  cycle,'*  so  that 
the  tasking  order  could  be  transmitted  by  1800L.'* 

After  receipt  of  the  tasking  order,  sometime  around  1 800L,  each  unit 
would  begin  its  own  mission  planning.  The  order’s  effective  period 
began  at  OSOOL.*"  If  the  process  was  flowing  smoothly  the  minimum 
amount  of  planning  time  a  unit  had  between  Air  'Dtsking  Order  receipt 
and  time  on  targets  was  eleven  hours.  Delays  at  any  part  of  the  cycle 
could  delay  the  unit’s  receipt  of  the  tasking  order,  thus  reducing  its  time 
for  planning.  Figure  5  provides  one  page  of  a  Central  Command  Air 
Forces-published  Air  Iksking  Order*' 

Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  'Dugeting  Cell  officers  could  change 
the  Master  Attack  Plan,  and  the  subsequent  Air  Ibsking  Order,  before  the 
air  order  was  transmitted  to  the  units.  For  example,  officers  working  at 
night  could  change  the  pencil  draft  of  the  attack  plan  based  upon  the 
1900  Comnuinder  in  Chief’s  meeting,  late  intelligence  information,  or 
Mi'':sion  Reports.  It  is  possible  to  follow  the  development  of  the  Master 
Attack  Plan”  from  its  initial  draft  to  the  final  form  approved  by  General 
Buster  C.  Glosson,  Director,  centaf  Campaign  Plans,  because  most  of 
the  printed  plans  have  two  clock  times  or  dates/times  printed  on  them. 


'*Al  times,  the  completed  daily  ato  was  approximately  1,000  pages  long  (this  was 
not  an  everyday  occurrence).  It  contained  all  the  information  a  unit  needed  to  plan  and 
fly  each  particular  mission.  The  centaf  ato  was  based  upon  the  ato  message  formal 
found  in  the  U.S.  Joint  Message  Text  Format  Handbook  published  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  (Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  6-4,  U.S.  Message  Text  Fonnaiiing  Program, 
opr:  AF/xon,  Oct  1992,  Chapter  3.) 

'•Briefing,  U  Col  Sam  Baptiste,  ‘'ATO  Preparation,”  4  Dec  91. 

^ibid. 

*'(S)  Air  Tasking  Orders,  owaps,  css  Safe  6.  Desert  Shield  -  20  Jan  1991.  For  a 
definition  of  each  individual  field  and  nomenclature  In  a  CENTAF  ATO  sec  OWAPS  Volume 
II,  Chapter  3. 

”For  example,  changes  to  missions,  targets,  and  TOrs  can  be  tracked  by  arraying 
succeuive  itcraUons  of  a  MAP  for  a  particular  day. 
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Figure  5 
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The  first  clock  time,  given  by  date  and  time,  was  entered  into  the  docu¬ 
ment  by  the  keyboard  operator.  In  the  Master  Attack  Plan  in  Figure  3, 
this  date/time  identifier  is  20  Jan/1600.  The  second  time,  given  just  as 
a  clock  time,  was  generated  by  the  computer  as  it  printed  the  copy  of  the 
plan.  Chi  Figure  3,  this  clock  time  identifier  is  6:48  pm. 

Changes  made  to  a  Master  Attack  Plan  had  to  be  coordinated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  night  targeting  cell  was  compiling  the  target 
planning  worksheets  or  the  ATO  Division  was  assembling  the  Air  Ihsking 
Order-otherwise,  the  order  would  be  released  with  obsolete  data.  While 
attack  plan  changes  did  not  pose  a  large  coordination  problem  to  the 
night  targeting  staff,  they  were  a  larger  problem  for  the  atd  Division,  a 
Central  Command  Air  Forces  staff  component.  The  ato  Division  was 
not  collocated  with  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  Targeting;  it  was 
manned  by  officers  who  were  unfamiliar  with  their  people  and  proce¬ 
dures.  In  most  cases  the  aTO  Division  never  saw  a  Master  Attack  Plan; 
the  plan  was  used  by  the  targeting  team  and  senior  staff  and  was  not 
distributed  widely.  Conscious  coordination  between  the  GAT  and  the  ATO 
Division  was  necessary  whenever  changes  were  made  after  the  target 
planning  worksheets  hiid  been  completed.  In  the  absence  of  this  coordi¬ 
nation,  conflicts  and  errors  regarding  times  on  targets,  targets,  and  mis¬ 
sion  support  cascaded  to  the  units  below.  In  addition,  since  targeting 
planners  could  be  less  certain  that  their  plans  were  even  executed,  there 
would  be  more  uncertainty  that  planned  outcomes  had  been  achieved. 

New  or  different  tasks  were  assigned  to  units  even  after  the  ato  was 
published.  Initially,  the  change  logbook  in  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
Center  (TACx:)  Combat  Operations  Division  (also  known  as  the  “Bubble") 
was  the  only  means  to  track  the  changes  and  ensure  that  they  were  coor¬ 
dinated  among  the  units  effected.^*  Figure  6  displays  a  page  from  this 
log  covering  19  January  1991  (D+02,  ato  D).*^  Combat  Operations  offi¬ 
cers  executed  each  Air  Tasking  Order  and  managed  the  change  process 
once  an  order  had  been  published.  A  tasking  order  change  sheet  was 


^Assuming  oat  offlcen  inrormed  Combat  Opcratioiu  Diviiion  officen  of  MAI> 
char.ges  made  after  the  ATO  wai  published. 

*^(S)  OSCENTAF  TACC  change  logbook,  Owaps,  NA  #370. 
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Figure  6 

Air  Tttklng  Order  Change  Logbook 
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developed  during  the  first  week  of  the  war  (illustrated  in  l•^gu^e  7)“  to 
cope  with  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
early  Air  Ihsking  Orders.  This  sheet  was  used  to  change,  add,  or  cancel 
missions  and  to  ensure  that  all  the  applicable  coordination  had  been  done 
by  Combat  Operations.  While  the  change  logbook  and  sheets  do  not 
cover  every  change  that  occurred,  they  provide  a  generally  accurate 
picture  of  the  process  and  execution  of  changes  to  a  tasking  order. 

Unit-level  officers  would  complete  a  Mission  Report  (misrbp)  alter 
each  sortie  containing  information  critical  to  the  targeting  team  planners, 
such  as  the  pilot’s  perception  of  his  weapon  accuracy,  information  on 
threats  encountered,  and  takeoff  and  landing  times.  Figure  8  shows  a  unit 
MISRBP.“  Mission  Reports  varied  greatly  in  quality.  In  some  cases, 
piloU  viewed  completion  of  them  as  formality;  in  others,  pilote  gave 
accounts  of  what  they  had  seen.  Even  the  most  accurate  of 
observers,  however,  could  err  in  recalling  evenu  from  attacks  launched 
at  several  hundred  miles  per  hour  and  10, (XX)  to  20,000  feet  above  the 
target.  While  completion  of  a  Mission  Report  culminated  a  particular  Air 
Ihsking  Order  planning  cycle,  the  reports  were  not  systematically  for¬ 
warded  to  Guidance.  Apportionment,  and  Targeting.  (Certain  kinds  of 
mission-related  products  were  forwarded  to  the  targeting  cell,  notably 
videotapes  of  bomb  drops.  Unfortunately,  videotape  recoalcrs  (capable 
of  recording  weapon  impact  on  the  target)  were  only  available  on  a  few 
systems:  F-ll7A,theF-15E,andtheF-lllF.*’  Furthermore,  the  quality 
of  imagery  from  these  systems  varied,  with  the  F-1 17A  prdbably  provid¬ 
ing  the  best  infrared  imagery  for  use  in  bomb  damage  a.ssc8smcnt. 

The  process  of  planning,  tasking,  executing,  and  evaluating  aircraft 
sorties  as  flown  under  the  command  of  General  Homer,  the  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commander,  during  Desert  Storm  was  complex.  In 


”(S)  Muter  Attack  r.-n,  D+22.  8  Feb  1991.  2.^rd  24  Hour*.  iiWAi-s.  BH  Box  1. 
Polder  27.  (U)  The  aTO  change  sheet  llluMrated  ii  a  later  vemion  of  ilic  form  uied  to 
make  change*.  An  earlier  venion  exUted.  It  had  a  »lightly  different  formul  but  ordered 
euentlally  the  tame  information. 

“(S)  MUiion  Report,  211700Z  Jan  1991.  363d  TFW.  MI*»lon  StVIOlF.  21  Jan  91, 
363d  TPW  OSSXMIO. 

*^A11  flghter  aircraA  have  airborne  video  upe  recorder*;  mo»i  of  thexe  lyatem*  film 
the  headS'Up  display  only  ai  weapons  releaae. 
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Figure  7 

Air  'Tasking  Order  Change  Sheet 
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Figure  8 

Mission  Report  (MlSREP) 
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In  addition,  as  the  preceding  discussion  illustiates,  it  was  a  labor-intensive 
system  based  upon  written  products  communicated  through  several  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  planners,  each  with  a  speciAc  function.  Tlie  following  two 
case  studies  illustrate  how  the  process  woriced,  problems  encountered  with 
the  process,  and  how  problems  were  overcome. 

AARDVARKS  BUSTING  BUNKERS, 

D+16,  2  FEB  1991,  ATO  R 

This  case  study  examines  use  of  precision  munitions  to  attack  hard¬ 
ened  aircraft  shelters  <HASs).  It  follows  F-lllFs  from  the  4gth  Thctical 
Fighter  Wing  (TPW)  tasked  to  attack  these  targets  on  0^16.  2  Februaiy 
1991 ;  this  was  ATO  The  mission  involved  a  group  of  these  aircraft 
(known  unofficially  as  “Aaidvarks”)  to  attack  the  airfields  at  H-2  and 
H-3,  in  western  Iraq.  The  ATO  day,  I><-16.  began  at  020200Z  and  ended 
at  0302(X)Z  and  covered  taskings  in  the  period  020001Z  to  0303(X)Z.^ 


F-lllFa  (above)  ware  known  unofficially  as  "Aardvarka." 


'ne  first  pencil  draft  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan  for  D+16  lists  a  large 
package  of  F-1 1  IPs  attacking  the  H3  and  H2  airfields,  between  02(X)Z  - 


”(S)  Air  Talking  Ofden,  OWAPS,  CSS  Mfe  6.  Deieit  Shield  -  I  Feb  1991. 
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0220Z.”  Tskbles  1  and  2  present  this  package,  identified  as  “AA,"  and  its 
support  package.  Figure  9  shows  the  targets  and  bases  from  which  the 
F-1 1  ]Fs  launched  the  mission. 


Tabkl 

AA  Package  of  F.Uls  AttacUng  H3  and  112  Airfields 


Mksioa 

Noarimr 

GATlkrget 

Nnmbar 

Ikiget 

Nunbcr  of 
Aircraft 

OIIIA 

COS 

H3  AfldCW 
Bunker 

BE#  A 

PourP-niF 

0I2IAA)I3IA 

A03 

H3  Afld 

HASmWY/PAC 

BE#  A 

TMrelve  P-lllP 

0141A 

All 

H2  Afld 

HASdtWY/PAC 

BE#B 

FourP-lllF 

Table  2 

Support  Package  of  Table  1 

Minioa  Number 

MisBlon 

Number  of  Aircraft 

0151X 

SBAD 

TwoEF-111 

0161W 

SEAD 

TVivo  F-4G 

0171C 

Sweep/Force  |,.x>tection 

Two  F-15C 

(SBAD:  suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses.] 


**  (S)  Mister  Attack  Plan,  0+16.  2  Feb  1991,  17Ui  U  Hours,  OWAPS.  BH  Bos  1. 
Folder  21. 
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Figure  9 

'Dirgel*  and  Bases  From  Which 
F-lllFi  Launched  The  Mission 


[ 


The  first  source  of  error  in  this  attack  plan  is  in  the  designation  of  the 
targets.  Targets  were  identified  on  this  draft  plan  in  two  ways:  (a)  by 
the  Black  Hole’s  nomenclature  (COS,  A03,  and  All),  which  had  been 
devised  as  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  targeting  process,  and  (b)  by  the 
basic  encyclopedia  (BE)  numbers.  The  draft  attack  plan  BE  number 
given  for  the  chemical  warfare  bunker  at  H-3  was  incorrect.  The  target 


for  mission  number  0111  A,  C05/II-3  afld  CW  bunker,  was  listed  with 
BE  number  A.  Yet,  this  BE  number  is  inconsistent  with  the  Master 
Thf]get  List  (MTL)  description  of  target  C05  as  tlie  H-3  AFLD  (munitions 
storage  facility  chemical  bunker),  with  BE  numbei  C.^  The  H-3  airfield 
fscililies,  A03  in  the  target  list,  had  a  BE  number  A.*'  The  attack  plan 
draft,  while  listing  the  desired  target  as  the  chemical  warfare  bunkers  at 
H-3,  COS,  listed  the  BE  nuniber  for  the  airfield  facilities  at  H-3,  A03, 
instead. 

A  second  pencil  copy  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan  draft  had  small 
changes  to  the  planned  package,  and  missions  and  numbers  of  aircraft  for 
the  package  were  laid  out  in  greater  detail.”  Thble  3  shows  the  tasking 
as  it  appeared  in  this  draft.  The  suf^ressicm  of  enemy  air  defenses  sup¬ 
port,  sweep/force  protection,  and  the  times  on  targets  had  not  changed 
from  the  original  pencil  draft.  However,  confusion  over  the  specific 
tasking  at  the  H3  airfield  remained.  Mission  number  0111 A  was  still 
targeted  against  the  H3  AFLD  CW  bunker  (OAT  target  number  COS),  but 
the  BE  number  remained  the  BE  A-which  corresponded  to  the  GAT  target 
number  A03  for  the  H3  airfield  facilities. 

With  two  minor  exceptions,  the  target  planning  worksheets  completed 
for  this  package  were  the  same  as  the  two  drafts  of  the  Master  Attack 
Plan.”  The  first  exception  was  an  increase  from  two  to  four  in  mission 
OlfilW’s  F-4GS,  and  second,  the  error  in  the  listing  of  the  BE  number  for 
the  chemical  warfare  bunker  was  corrected.  Each  mission,  except  01 1 1  A, 
was  given  the  task  of  attacking  hardened  aircraA  shelters.  Mission  01 1 1 A 
was  tasked  to  attack  the  chemical  warfare  bunker  at  the  H3  airfield  (C05 
on  the  target  list).  Remaining  ordnance  was  to  be  expended  on  the 
airfield  facilities  as  detailed  in  the  worksheets.  Coordinates  were  given 
for  specific  structures  to  be  attacked,  and  all  the  missions  were  tasked  to 
use  precision-guided  weapons  (OBU-24  or  CBU-IO)  against  the  targets. 


”(S)  Matter  Target  Lift,  owaiq,  BH  Box  8. 

''ibid. 

”(S)  Matter  Attack  Ran.  D+16.  2  Feb  1991,  17th  24  Houn,  owaps,  BH  Box  1. 
Folder  21. 

”(S)  Target  Ranning  Workaheett,  ato  D+16.  2  Feb  1991.  HQ  w»  ap/osx.  Shaw  apb. 
NC,  Lt  Col  JefTiey  Peinatein. 
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Ikbk3 

Tuktiv  Draft  of  Master  Attadt  Plan 


Mission 

Number 

GATiblld 

Number 

Ibrfct 

Number  of 
Aircraft 

OlllA 

COS 

H3  AfldCW 
Banker 

BB«A 

IV>urF-11l 

0115A 

AOS 

H3  Afld 

HASdtWY/FAC 

BB#A 

FourF-111 

0121A 

AOS 

H3  Afld 

HAS/RWY/FAC 

BB#A 

FourF-lll 

0125A 

AOS 

HS  Afld 

HAS/RWY/FAC 

BE#A 

Four  F-111 

0141A 

All 

H2  Afld 
HAS/RWY/FAC 

BE  #B 

FourF-lll 

There  were  three  printed  draft  attack  plans  for  this  particular  day. 
The  dates  and  times  on  these  plans  show  they  were  constructed  after  the 
tai]get  planning  worksheets  were  turned  into  the  ato  Division.  The  first 
draft  attack  plan  had  a  computer*printed  date/time  of  “2/1/91  9:32  am" 
(operator-entered  date/time  is  1  Feb/I  700).^  The  second  plan  was  dated 
“2/2/91  12:28  pm”  (operator-entered  date/time  is  I  Feb  1200).”  The  final 
plan,  which  was  sign^  by  General  Glosson,  was  dated  “2/1/91  3:41  pm" 
(operator-entered  date  remained  1  Feb  1200).^  These  three  versions  of 


”(S)  Muter  Attack  Plan.  0^16.  2  Peb  1991,  17th  24  Houn.  owaps,  BH  Box  I, 
Folder  21. 

”(S)  Ibid. 

”(S)  Ibid. 
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the  Master  Attack  Plan  had  identical  tasking  for  package  AA-the  times 
on  targets,  support  and  fighter  escort  aircraft  remained  as  planned  in  the 
earliest  draft  attack  plans.”  However,  the  target  focus  shifted  as  succes¬ 
sive  draft  plans  were  printed.  The  tasking  on  the  three  printed  versions 
of  the  Makar  Attack  Plan  called  for  all  the  missions  to  H3  to  focus  on 
the  chemical  warfare  burdcers  (OAT  target  number  CX)S),  instead  of  the 
hardened  aircraft  shelters."  But,  the  target  BB  number  on  these  printed 
attack  plans  remained  the  BB  nundxr  for  the  H3  airfield-not  the  BE 
number  for  the  CW  bunkers. 

Hie  Air  Thsking  Order  printed  for  I^flb  contained  the  tasking  for  the 
48th  Tbctical  Fighter  Wing  package  AA  as  detailed  on  the  target  planning 
worksheets,  vrith  the  exception  that  the  time  on  target  was  changed  to 
0100Z4>13QZ.  This  tasking  order  assigned  mission  01  llA  to  attack  the  H3 
airfield  CW  bunker."  The  specific  BB  nunfber  for  that  H3  airfield  CW 
bunker,  number  C,  was  placed  in  the  unit  remarks  section  under  item  Z. 
The  other  missions  to  H3.  0tl5A,  0121A,  and  0125A  were  assigned  to 
attatdc  H3  airfield.  The  BE  number  for  these  nussions  in  remark  Z.  number 
A.  was  the  correct  BE  number  for  the  H3  Airfield  facilities.  The  tasking 
order  stated  the  first  priority  for  attack  was  the  remaining  hardened  aircraft 
shelters  at  the  H3  airiletd.  Remaining  ordnance  was  to  be  expended  on  the 
airfield  facilities,  exactly  as  detailed  in  die  targeting  worksheets.  Unit 
remark  V  detailed  the  sorties'  desired  mean  points  of  impact  (dmpis)  as  the 
remaining  hardened  aircraft  shelters  followed  by  the  airfield  facilities. 
Mission  0I41A  was  tasked  agiunst  the  H2  urfiehl  (with  the  correct  BE 
number  for  that  airfield)  and  had  similar  instructions  in  the  remark  V.^ 
However,  these  air  tasking  instructions  did  not  correspond  to  the  targets 
assigned  the  48th  Tsctica]  Fighter  Wing  in  the  attack  plans  printed  after  the 
taigeting  worksheets  had  been  submitted  to  die  ATO  Division. 


”The  number  of  P-40s  tasked  to  SEAD  in  the  draft  mapi  increased  from  two  to  four 
on  the  TPWs. 

"As  noted  above,  these  three  maps  were  printed  after  the  TPWs  were  turned  into  the 
ATO  Division. 

"(S)  Air  Tasking  Orders,  owaps.  css  Safe  6,  Deaert  Shield  •  I  Feb  1991 . 

^The  tasks  auigned  in  the  published  ato  for  sbad  and  fighter  swcep/force  protec¬ 
tion  were  ai  detailed  in  Oie  tpwi  and  the  maps.  The  ATO  leaking  for  the  F-IS  escort 
mission  (imssion  0I7IC  from  the  33d  TTW  at  Titouk),  Uie  Wild  Weasel  support  (mission 
0I6IW  from  the  33lh  TFW  at  Shalka  laa),  end  the  EP-lll  support  (mission  OISIX  from 
the  366th  ttw  at  TalO.  also  matched  Uie  F-t  II  package  ato  tasking  exactly. 
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Apparently,  no  one  in  the  ATO  Division  was  alerted  to  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  instructions  for  this  mission  contained  in  the  Air  Tasking 
Order  and  the  Master  Attack  Plan  (as  signed  by  General  Olosson).  The 
tasking  order  change  logbook  for  2  February  1991  (ato  r)  showed  only 
one  change  to  any  of  the  aircraft  in  this  package;  change  “R-58’’  denoted 
a  change  to  the  air  refueling  for  the  EF-1 1 1  suppression  of  enemy  air 
defense  support  mission,  0I51X/' 

The  attacks  prosecuted  by  the  F-llls  may  be  followed  from  the 
Mission  Reports.^  For  mission  01 1 1  A,  two  of  tlte  four  aircraft  assigned 
to  attack  the  chemical  warfare  bunkers  at  H-3  dropped  bombs  successful¬ 
ly,  destroying  CW  bunkers  2  and  4  at  the  H3  airfield.  The  other  two 
aircraft  had  laser  and  radar  problems  and  did  n(M  release  any  bombs.  The 
Mission  Report  noted  that  two  other  chemical  warfare  bunkers  and  sever¬ 
al  hardened  aircraft  shelters  were  targeted  but  not  attacked.^  The  unit 
also  identified  the  target  attacked  with  the  BE  number  for  the  airfield,  and 
not  with  the  BE  number  for  the  chemical  warfare  bunker-the  target 
assigned  the  unit  by  the  Air  Ihsking  Order. 

The  Mission  Report  is  sketchy  for  mission  01  ISA.**  The  unit  report¬ 
ed  that  two  aircraft  successfully  dropped  two  OBU-IOs  each,  the  third 
aircraft  dropped  one  of  two  OBU-IOs  successfully,  and  the  fourth  aircraft 
was  unsuccessful.  The  report  did  not  specify  which  targets  were  attacked. 
The  target  description  and  the  BE  number  reported  for  this  attack  were 
for  the  H3  airfield  and  facilities.  Most  of  the  Mission  Reports  describe 
anti-aircraft  fire.*^ 

Mission  0121 A  reported  limited  success.*^  One  aircraft  did  not  release 
its  weapons,  two  aircraft  had  no  guidance  on  their  weapons,  and  a  fourth 


*'(S)  USCBNTAF  TACC  Change  logbook,  owaps,  NA  #370 

*^The  48th  TFW  auigned  individual  miuion  number*  to  iu  aircraft.  For  example, 
mission  01 1 1 A  in  the  map  became  miuions  01 1 1  A,  01 12A,  01 13A,  and  01 14A.  Other 
uniu  did  not  follow  this  practice. 

*\S)  48eh  TFW  Mission  Report,  030530Z  Feb  1991,  OWApS  Missions  Database. 

**Thi8  mission  was  identified  by  the  48th  tfw  as  missions  01  lSA-01  ISA. 

*\S)  48th  TPW  Mission  Report,  030341Z  Feb  1991,  OWAPS  Missions  Database. 

*^  MAP  miuion  0I21A  conaitted  of  four  aiicreft;  the  unit  separated  that  miuion 
into  four  separate  miuions,  012IA-0124A. 
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reported  a  successful  hit  on  a  hardened  aircraft  shelter.  The  Mission 
Report  identified  the  mission  tai:get  as  “H-3  afld  has/cw  bunker.”^’ 

Only  one  aircraft  from  the  fourth  package  against  H-3,  Mission 
012SA,*'  successfully  hit  H>3.  No  specific  target  information  was  provid¬ 
ed.^  The  fifth  and  Anal  package,  Mission  0141A,^  directed  against  H-2 
was  unsuccessful.  Only  three  of  the  four  aircraft  were  mentioned  in  the 
Mission  Reports,  Mid  they  aborted  the  mission  because  of  cloud  cover 
over  die  target.^'  All  of  the  support  missions,  01SIX,  0161W.  and 
0171C,  Aew  as  tasked.^ 

What  was  achieved  in  this  attack?  Was  information  about  these  mis¬ 
sions  fed  into  plans  for  future  attacks?  There  are  no  unambiguous  answers 
to  these  questions.  Aircraft  from  four  separate  bases  were  coordinated  and 
arrived  at  their  targets.  However,  only  four  bombs  from  two  aircraft 
landed  on  the  chemical  warfare  bunkers  initially  targeted  in  the  Master 
Attack  Plan.  Five  other  aiicraA  repotted  hitting  Uieir  targets.  But,  given 
the  inconsistency  between  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  and  the  Anal  attack  plan, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  targets  attacked  were  those  speciAed  in  the 
former  or  the  latter.  Given  the  organizational  obstacles  to  receiving  appro¬ 
priate  information,  it  also  is  not  known  wh^her  targeting  cell  planners  or 
Central  Command  Air  Forces  staff  received  information  about  this  mission, 
or  whether  adjustments  were  made  in  future  plans  and  orders. 


^^(S)  48lli  Tf=w  Mission  Repoit.  030445Z  Feb  1991,  GWaps  Missions  Database. 

**Tht  Mission  Repoit  separated  this  mission  l.~ito  four  missions,  numbered 
0I25A-0128A. 

^(S)  48th  TFW  Mission  Repon,  030405Z  Feb  1 1991,  Owaps  Missions  Database. 

^^^Pie  Mittion  Report  leparaied  this  mission  into  four  miuions,  numbered  0141 A- 
0I44A. 

^'(S)  Mission  0143A  was  not  reported.  48th  tfw  Mission  Report,  030440Z  Feb 
1991,  OWAPS  MiMions  Database. 

48th  TFW  Mission  Report,  miuion  nunAer  OISIX,  0304I3Z  Feb  1991,  owaps 
Missions  Database.  See  also  CAFMS-derived  data,  owaps  Missions  Database. 
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360-141  O  -  93  -  11  2  a,  3 


STRIKE  EAGLES  ON  CALL,  D^23.  9  Feb  91,  ato  Y 


This  case  study  examines  how  F-ISE  aircraft  from  the  4th  Ihctical 
Fighter  Wing  (bas^  at  Al  Khaij)  were  targ^ed  by  the  Joint  Surveillance 
and  IWget  Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS).  The  missions  were  tasked  and 
flown  on  D4-23, 9  February  1991,  ato  Y  Figure  10  provides  a  map  of 
tfie  arM  flown. 

By  9  February,  F-lSEs  had  been  largely  diverted  from  the  strategic 
targets  campaign  to  Scud  hunting,  road  reconnaissance,  and  JSTARS 
targeting,  llie  concept  of  JSTARS  targeting  was  very  similar  to  an  inter¬ 
cept  type  of  mission.  The  aircraft  would  launch,  contact  an  airborne 
controller,  and  attack  a  target  assigned  by  that  aiibome  controller.  In  this 
case,  instead  of  the  controller  being  on  awacs  or  Aiibome  Command, 
Control  and  Communication  (ABCCC)  aircraft,  it  was  on  the  JstaRS  air¬ 
craft.  The  tasking  order  provided  back-up  targets  if  the  JSTARS  did  not 
have  targets  for  the  F-IS^.  The  intent  of  JSTARS  targeting  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  F-lSEs  with  near-real-time  targets. 

The  earliest  drafts  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan  for  D+23  assigned  F- 
ISE  aircraft  to  perform  road  reconnaissance  or  to  fly  along  convoy  routes 
rather  than  to  JSTARS  targeting.  The  final  printed  and  approved  plan 
containing  the  tasking  for  the  JSTARS  target^  F-lSEs  was  prepared  at 
1300  on  8  February-the  day  before  the  mission  was  to  be  flown  and 
several  hours  after  the  target  planning  worksheets  would  have  been 
submitted  to  the  ATO  Division.’^ 


^\$)  Muter  Attuk  Plan.  D-f23.  9  Peb  1991,  24th  24  Houn,  OWAPS.  BH  Boa  1. 
folder  28. 
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Figure  10 

Map  of  Area  Flown 


The  targeting  woikshect  turned  in  to  the  ATO  Division  matched  the 
tasking  later  included  in  the  Master  Attack  Plan.  This 
eieht  separate  F-I5E  missions  allotted  to  JSTARS  targeting  for  D+23. 
^h  mK  two  aircraft,  was  assign^  a 
block.  Every  fifteen  minutes,  two  F*l5Es  would  be  avwlable  for 
directed  tameting.  The  blocks  stalled  at  15I5Z-I530Z  and  continued 


»{&)  Target  Planning  WorUheett.  ATO  D+23. 9  Peb  1991 .  HQ  W  Awosx.  Shaw  aFB 
NC,  U  Col  Jeffrey  Feiiwiein. 
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until  204SZ-2100Z.  'Dible  4  diqilays  the  F-ISE  missions,  as  tasked  on  the 
tai^geting  woricsheet  and  the  atta^  plan  printed  subsequently.” 

The  target  planning  worksheets  uid  the  approved  version  of  the 
Master  Attack  nan  for  Air  Tasking  Order  Y  (D+23,  9  February  1991) 
contained  identical  taskings.^  Unit  remarks  J  pitivided  information  on 
how  the  mission  would  be  oontrolted  and  who  would  be  responsible  for 
passing  targets  to  the  airctaft.  Unit  remarks  K  listed  the  ba^up  targeu 
fw  each  flight  should  JSTARS  targeting  ntM  be  available. 

No  tasking  order  change  sheets  for  ATO  Y  affected  any  of  these 
JSTARS  targeted  F*1SE  missioru.  However,  an  entry  in  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center  Air  Ihsking  Order  change  log  (for  I>f23,  ATO  y)  changed 
two  missions.  Change  Y-38  cancelled  missions  3507  and  351 1 A  “due  to 
Aircrew/  A/C.“”  No  reasons  for  this  unavailability  were  given  in  the 
change  log.  The  unit  reported,  through  CAPMS,  that  those  two  mission 
were  cancelled  because  of  “aircrew/aircraft  availability.””  The  other 
missions  appear  to  have  flown  as  tasked. 

The  targets  struck  by  the  F*15B  missions,  and  whether  they  struck  a 
JSTARS«assigned  target  or  their  tasked  backup  target,  can  be  tracked  in 
two  ways.  The  first  method  is  to  review  the  JSTARS  mission  log  and  the 
JSTARS  End  of  Mission  Report.  The  JSTARS  mission  log  recorded  the 
significant  events  of  each  mission.  The  End  of  Mission  Report, 
submitted  by  the  mission  commander,  detailed  the  aircraft  tasked  and  the 
targets  struck.  The  second  method  of  tracking  targets  struck  by  each 
mission  is  through  the  unit  Mission  Report. 


’hhe  Jui  1991  VSCE/mP  Combat  Pta/u  Handout  specifled  that  the  utilization  rate 
for  the  F-15E  would  be  2.00  lortiea  per  day.  Tie  miaaion  numberi  3301  A.  3303A,  and 
330SA  appearing  later  aa  3301 B,  3303B.  and  330SB  ahow  where  aircraft  planned  to  fty 
in  the  earlier  TOT  Moefca  were  replanned  to  fly  in  later  TOT  biocki  u  well.  In  acttul 
practice,  the  unit  might  have  not  alwaya  uaed  the  lame  apecifle  aircraft  due  to  mainte¬ 
nance,  battle  damage,  etc.  However,  tlie  miuiona  would  have  been  flown. 

”(S)  OWAPS,  CATO  folder  17,  Day  24,  D+23, 9  Feb  1991. 

”Thti  remark  meana  that  the  aircrew  or  aircreft  were  unavailable,  uscentaf  taoc 
change  log  book. 

”(S)  CAFMS-derived  data,  OWAPS  Miuiona  Databau. 
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TMt4 

F<15E  as  1V»ked  on  Ikrgcting  Worksheet 


Mission  Number 
3S01A 
3S03A 
3505A 
35(y7A 
3S11A 
3501B 
3S03B 
3S0SB 


Time  Over  Tkrget 

1515Z>lS3aZ 

154SZ-1600Z 

161SZ-1630Z 

164SZ-1700Z 

I7I5Z-1730Z 

194SZ-2000Z 

20I5Z-203QZ 

204SZ^210aZ 


JSTARS  missions  were  assigned  (he  task  to  ‘‘locate  and  pass  to  assigned 
fighter  aircraft  targets  for  immediate  attack  in  the  Kuwait  Theater  of 
Operations  (KTO)  with  emphasis  on  R^Miblican  Guard  Ground  Order  of 
Battle  and  mechimized/wmor  units  in  die  drat  echelon  tactical  reserve”* 
The  JSTARS  mission  027  was  assigned  this  duty  for  9  February  1991 

According  to  the  JSTARS  mission  log,  mission  3501  A,  using  call  sign 
Edsel  01,  contacted  jstars  at  IS03Z,  twelve  minutes  before  the  planned 
time  on  target.*'  The  two  F-l 5Es  were  directed  to  an  “assembly  area  of 
70  plus”  vehicles,  which  were  then  successfully  struck  with  twenty>four 
Mark  82  five  hundred  pound  bombs.**  Edsel  Ol's  Mission  Report 
indicated  that  the  F'15E’s  saw  (he  vehicles  in  the  aircraft’s  forward- 
looking  infrared  vision  system.**  The  attacks  were  actually  conducted  at 
1536Z,  or  six  minutes  after  the  planned  time  on  target.** 


*(S)  USCINCCENT  Mif  I31700Z  Jsn  1991.  subj:  Joint  STARS  UUUzation. 

*^^rhii  Joint  STARS  miuion  number  wm  not  a  CSNTAP  ATOawigned  miwion  number. 

*'(S)  Joint  STARS  Miuion  Log,  0^23, 9  Feb  1991.  owaps  NA  340;  (S)  microfiche, 
Joint  STARS  Miuion  and  Log  Reporu,  Dereit  btorm,  Jan  •  Mar  1991. 

**Bdiel  01  reported  to  Joint  stars  that  the  attack  wu  tucceuful. 

**(S)  4th  TFW  Miuion  Report,  09I9I0Z  1991.  OWak  Miuiont  Database. 

**(8)  Ibid. 
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Ttie  F'ISB  mission  3303 A  (call  sign  Buick  03)  checked  in  with  the 
JSTARS  at  1S27Z.‘’  The  aircraft  were  directed  to  “aaa  site  294937N 
472842E,”**  and  at  I61SZ  reported  inflight  bomb  damage  assessment  of 
“sucoessftiMbur  gun  emplacements  hit.  no  secondaries  but  concentration 
oT  troops  to  noith.”*^  The  Mission  Report  reported  the  bomb  damage 
assessment  ss  **unknown**  and  included  the  following  target  description: 
Buidc  03  designated  probable  small  ror  return  that  may  have  been 
AAAHiot  really  sure.  Aircrew  rqMited  numerous  vehicles  in  laager 
(circle)  approx  1/2NM  from  tgt.  jstars  directed  Buick  Oi  to  tgt  vehicles 
itearby.  Buick  04  tgted  cluster  of  vehicles  in  area  also  in  laager.  1/2  > 
3/4NM  from  tgt  No  secondaries  reported  following  weapons  release.** 

The  P*I5E  mission  3S0SA  (call  sign  Stingray  03)  checked  in  with  the 
JSTARS  at  1603Z'*  and  was  assigned  a  target  consisting  of  an  "assembly 
area  of  70  plus  vdi  295347N  470323E  (vicinity  of  Edsel  01  target).**^  At 
162QZ  Stingray  03  repotted  inflight  bomb  damage  assessment  of 
"successful-vehicles  located.**^'  However,  the  unit  reported  bomb  damage 
assessment  as  "unknown"  in  its  Mission  Report  for  mission  3303A.  The 
target  observation  stated  "Stingray  flight  repotted  numerous  vehicles  in 
circular  formation-both  jets  tgted  vehicles  in  area.  Stingray  Flight  reported 
good  radar  designation  from  both  jets.  Aircrew  noted  possibly  one 
seoondary-but  not  sure  if  it  was  a  long  bond>-following  weapons  release."” 


**(S)  Joint  STARS  Mission  Log.  9  Peb  1991.  OWaps  NA  340;  (S)  microtlche. 
Join:  Sim  Mission  and  Log  Reports,  Desert  Stonn,  Jan  •  Mar  1991. 

**Noce:  the  4Ui  TPW  and  the  Joint  stars  conlroUen  used  difTerent  conventions  to 
express  geographic  coordinates.  The  4th  tpw  expressed  coordinetes  in  terms  of  degrees, 
minoies.  and  seconds.  The  Joint  stars  controiiers  expressed  coordinates  in  terms  of 
degrees,  minutes,  and  tenths  of  minutes.  At  a  minimum.  Ute  use  of  these  different 
coaventioiu  added  a  translation  task  to  the  many  activities  performed  by  pilou  and 
coniroUets.  If  such  calculations  were  not  perfonned.  the  pilot  and  airborne  controller 
communicated  about  distinctly  rUrTetent  sites. 

*^(S)  Joint  STARS  End  of  Mission  Report.  DalS.  9  Peb  1991;  (S)  micronche.  Joint 
STARS  Mission  and  Log  Reports.  Desert  Storm.  Jan  •  Mar  1991. 

**(S)  4th  TPW  Miaalon  Report.  09190QZ  Peb  1991.  owaps  Missions  Database. 

**(8)  Joint  STARS  Mluion  Log.  9  Peb  1991,  OWaps  NA  340;  (S)  micronche. 
Joint  STARS  Mission  and  Log  Reports,  Desert  Storm,  Jan  •  Mar  1991. 

^(S)  Joint  STARS  End  of  Mission  Report.  D^TS,  9  Peb  1991;  (S)  microfiche,  Joint 
STARS  MUsion  and  Log  Repotu,  Desert  Storm,  Jan  •  Mar  1991. 

”(S)  /Mrf. 

”(8)  4th  1TW  Mission  Report.  09I9I5Z  Peb  1991.  owaps  Missions  Database. 
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The  inconsistency  between  the  inflight  bomb  damage  assessment  repotted 
to  JSTARS  and  the  postattack  Mission  Report  was  not  resol  ved. 


Missions  S507A  and  3511 A  were  cancelled.  There  is  no  jstars 
mission  log  or  End  of  Mission  Report  record  of  mission  3501 B  checking 
in  with  iSTARS.  Mission  3501 B.  accotding  to  the  Unit  Mission  Report, 
attacked  the  ahwnate  target.  liM  Unit  Mission  Report  contained  the 
ftrflowing  remarks:  Bdsel  flight  reported  could  not  comm  with  jstars  or 
ABOOC,  pressed  with  ah  tgt  Bdsel  flight  was  2  minutes  from  alt  tgt  and 
AWACS  called  and  said  they  had  a  priority  tgt.  Edsel  flight  proceeded  and 
dropped  on  alt  tgt  (Edsel  commented  too  late-gas  was  also  a  factor).” 
The  alternate  target  attacked,  listed  in  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  for  jstars 
aircrah  and  as  retorted  in  the  Mission  Report,  was  a  revetted  logistics 
site  at  3001. IN  04747.5E.^* 

At  2000Z,  aocordirg  to  the  JSTARS  mission  log,  the  second  Buick  03, 
mission  3503B  ‘^checked  in”  and  was  ”Sent  to  Alleycat  +  Bulldog  for 
SAR.'*”  The  JSTARS  End  of  Mission  Report  also  reported  that  Buick  03 
was  "diverted  to  SAR.”^  However,  the  P>l5E*s,  stated  "Buick  flight 
reported  never  able  to  contact  jstars.  abccc  finally  came  on  and  gave 
tgt.  Buick  flight  had  to  hold  for  20  minutes  before  getting  tasking.”  The 
unit  repotted  that  the  P-I5Es  attacked  an  artillery  battery  at  2914.34N 
04713.22E  with  unknown  damage  assessment.  The  report  also  included 
a  target  observation  and  declared  that  twenty-four  MK-84  weapons  were 
released  on  the  target.” 

The  final  P-I5E  mission  in  this  case  study,  mission  350SB,  never 
appeared  on  the  jstars  mission  log  or  End  of  Mission  Report.  The  Unit 
Mission  Report  stated  that  “Stingray  flight  reported  could  not  contact 
ABOOC  and  jstars  could  not  get  a  tgt  passed.  After  numerous  attempts 
on  all  freqs  Stingray  flight  pressed  on  with  back-up  tgt.”  The  pilots 
reported  “unknown”  bomb  damage  assessment  against  a  fuel  storage  area 

”(S)  4lh  TPW  Mlulon  Repon,  IOOI25Z  Peb  1991,  OWAP8  Miuion*  Daubue. 

^^S)  OWAH,  CATO  foidef  «I7,  Day  24,  D423.  9  Fab  1991. 

acronym  SAR  atanda  for  Search  and  Rescue.  Sec  Joint  stars  Miaalon  Log, 
D4>23,  9  Feb  1991;  (S)  mlcroflche.  Joint  stars  Miaalon  and  Log  Reports,  Desen  Storm, 
Jm  -Mar  1991. 

”(S)  Joint  STARS  End  of  Miuion  Repon,  Dt23,  9  Feb  1991;  (S)  microflchc.  Joint 
STARS  Mission  and  Log  Reports.  Desert  Storm,  Jan  •  Mar  1991. 

”(S)  4lh  TFW  Miuion  Repon,  1001 12Z  Feb  1991.  OWAPS  Miuiona  Database. 
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at  3001N  04739E,  which  was  one  of  the  backup  tai:gets  included  in  the 
Air  Tasking  Order.’* 

This  relatively  simple  account  has  three  features  of  interest.  First,  the 
discrepancies  between  inflight  bond)  damage  assessment-the  comments 
of  pilots  relayed  to  JSTARS-and  the  postattack  Mission  Reports  generated 
by  the  unit  intelligence  based  upon  postmission  pilot  interviews  suggest 
some  of  thetfifficulty  in  reliably  ass^ingdsnage,  particularly  as  a  result 
of  attacks  prosecuted  at  night  Second,  the  persistent  problems  in 
communication  are  noteworthy,  even  though  the  aircraft  shov^  up  pretty 
much  as  scheduled,  and  on  time.  It  is  striking  that  of  eight  missions 
planned  two  were  cancelled,  and  three  were  unable  to  link  up  with 
JSTARS.  Only  three  missions  went  as  planned  (see  Tsbie  5).  Finally,  the 
organizational  complexity  of  scheduling  many  different  aircraft  placed 
great  analytical,  computational,  communication,  and  bargaining  demands 
on  planners.  The  size,  difficulty,  and  tempo  of  the  planning  effort-es  the 
Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  Ikrget  planners  constructed  daily  plans  for 
more  than  2,000  sorties-affected  how  the  centralized  control  of  air  power 
would  be  controlled. 


’*(8)  4(h  TPW  Mluion  Report,  I00046Z  91.  cwaps  Miuioiu  Duabete. 
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Lt  Gen.  Charles  Homer  as  the 
First  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander 

Lt  Gen.  Charles  A.  Homer,  usap,  the  first  wartime  Joint  Force  Air 
Component  Comnuuider  (jraoc),  was  also  Commander,  Ninth  Air 
Foroe/CBNTAP.'  His  authority  as  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander 
was  assigned  by  Gen.  H.  Nomuui  Schwarzkopf,  the  theater  commander, 
but  his  authority  as  Commanding  General  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  was 
independent  of  his  Joint  Force  command.  How  General  Homer  balanced 
these  two  iittenelated  positions,  each  with  its  own  set  of  responsibilities, 
will  be  the  primary  focus  of  this  chapter. 

General  Homer's  primary  concerns  in  early  August  1990,  when  he 
was  the  acting  Comnumder  in  Chief  in  Riyadh,*  was  to  “beddown”  the 
arriving  forces  in  the  theater  and  to  prepare  those  forces  for  the  defense 
of  Saudi  Arabia  against  an  attack  by  Iraqi  forces.  Gen.  Schwarzkopf 
returned  to  the  United  States  after  briefing  King  Fahd  on  the  threat  to  the 
Saudi  Kingdom  arul  on  plans  to  orchestrate  the  movement  of  forces  into 
the  CBNTCOM  Area  of  Responsibility.  General  Homer  stayed  in  Riyadh 
to  put  together  a  basic  command  organiztuion  and  to  work  out  command 
relations  with  the  Saudis.  He  regarded  the  latter  task  as  one  of  the  most 
important  he  would  carry  out  during  what  became  Desert  Shield  and 
Derert  Storm.’ 

Homer's  actions  and  decisions  can  be  understood  only  in  the  context 
of  an  initially  confused  and  constantly  changing  military  situation.  With 
hindsight,  it  is  tempting  to  forget  that,  in  August  and  September,  Homer 
had  to  focus  on  organizing  the  air  assets  present  in  Saudi  Arabia  into  a 
force  that  could  deter  the  Iraqis  from  moving  their  ground  forces  south 


'Ninth  Air  Force  is  •  peacerime  oommsnd  under  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  In  the 
Gulf.  Lt  Oen  Homer  was  commander  of  CSKICOM’s  air  component  (centaf). 

*On  6  Aug  1990,  after  a  briefing  for  Saudi  King  Fahd.  Gen  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
named  Lt  Gen  Homer  CINCJCEKT  Porward.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  with  Peter  Petre,  // 
Docm’i  Tak£  a  Hero  (New  York,  1992).  p  306. 

’(8)  Intvw.  (n^Sgt  John  Burton  with  U  Gen  Charles  A.  Homer.  Mar  1991 . 
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or  from  sending  their  air  force  against  American  and  Saudi  forces  operat¬ 
ing  from  Saudi  aiibases.  Given  the  great  aerial  victory  of  Desert  Storm, 
it  is  also  understandable  why  observers  might  forget  that  the  command 
and  control  infrastructure  (for  example,  communications,  meteorological 
forecasting,  intelligence  analysis,  photo  reconnaissance)  available  to 
Horner  and  his  staff  was  extremely  limited  in  August  1990  and  then 
changed  constantly  in  the  RKMiths  of  Desert  Shield.  Hnally,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  ignore  the  fact  diat  the  position  of  Joint  Force  Air  Compo¬ 
nent  Comrwmder  was  not  only  nev/  but  somewhat  controversial  (see 
Appendix  2  for  historical  b^ground  to  this  controversy).  Some 
Mi^nes,  for  example,  referred  to  the  Joint  Rxoe  Air  Component 
Commander  as  a  “coordinator**  but  not  a  “commander*’  even  after  the  war 
was  over.* 

Given  this  setting,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  General  Homer, 
in  his  public  statements  and  confidential  interviews,  identified  four  issues 
which  required  rrtost  of  his  attention  and  time  as  the  first  Joint  Force  Air 
Component  Commander.  The  first  issue  came  from  the  need  to  adapt  the 


^The  usciNOCENT  opcnoioiu  order  for  Desert  Shield,  iMued  10  Aug.  which  bad 
made  him  the  JPaOC  and  had  given  him  responsibility  for  recommending  to  General 
Schwarzkopf  ‘'apportionment  of  theater  air  soities”  and  for  "coordinating  interdiction 
plaining.''  (S)  Msg,  101  lOOZ  Aug  90.  OPORiyusaNCCEKr.'nask  Organization,"  Sections 
3B26D2  and  3B26M. 

*(S)  Intvw,  Thomas  C.  Hone.  Lt  Col  Frank  D.  Kistler,  Mark  D.  Mandelcs,  Maj 
Sanford  S.  Terry  with  Brig  Ocn  Richard  1.  Neal.  USMC,  13  Jan  1992.  (Hereafter  refened 
to  as  Neal  Intvw,  1 3  Jan  1992);  (U)  an  even  stronger  position  was  taken  by  Lt  Gen  Royal 
N.  Moore,  Jr,  USMC  (Marine  air  commander  in  Desert  Stonn)  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Inuitute 
Prxxetdints,  Nov  1991,  pp  63-70.  On  the  other  hand,  M^j  William  R.  Cionin,  usmc 
refen  to  the  JPaoc  is  referred  to  as  a  “commander.”  See  Cronin.  "C?!  During  the  Air 
War  in  South  Kuwait,”  Marine  Corpt  Cauue,  Mar  1992,  pp  34-37. 

Gen  Schwarzkopfs  10  Aug  operations  order  contained  a  clause  which  suted,  as  the 
Omnibus  Agreement  required,  that  the  "Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  (MAOTF) 
Commander  will  retain  operatiotutl  control  of  his  organic  air  assets.”  (S)  Msg,  101 KXJZ 
Aug  90.  OPORD/USCINOCENT,  ‘'fask  Organization,”  Section  3E26G.  The  order  also  gave 
Homer,  as  jpaoc  and  C8NTAP  Commander,  the  nithority  to  require  the  air  uniu  in  the 
to  consult  in  their  planning  and  execution  of  interdiction  operations,  but  it  did  ncR 
give  him  the  authority  to  "compel  agreement”  if  they  differed  over  the  proper  conduct  of 
those  operations.  As  the  order  noted,  when  and  if  air  uniu  under  differeni  component 
commandere  could  not  agree  on  the  conduct  of  interdiction  miMions,  "the  mailer  shall  be 
refened  to  USaNOCBKT."  (S)  Msg.  101  lOOZ  Aug 90,  orttRlVURCiHCCENT,  ‘Task  Organi¬ 
zation.”  Section  3B26M.) 
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’Actical  Air  Control  System  (tags)  to  coalition  warfare  *  The  second 
issue  had  its  roots  in  the  other  Services*  concerns  about  the  jfacc.  The 
fliird  issue  grew  out  of  the  relationship  between  General  Schwar^opf,  as 
the  theater  comnumder,  and  General  Homer,  as  his  chief  air  deputy.  The 
final  issue  concerned  Getreral  Home’s  methods  of  directing  the  air 
can^aign  against  Iraq  throu^  the  IWetical  Air  Control  System.  This 
win  consider  Gmeral  Ifomer’s  ^qnxMch  to  each  of  dtese  issues. 

The  JFACC  end  the  Coalition 

On  4  Mttch  1992,  Gen  Homer  told  Av  Force  historians  that  his  first 
priority  was  to  set  op  an  effective  worldly  relationship  with  the  leaders  of 
the  armed  forces  of  Saudi  Arabia.^  Prior  to  the  deployment,  there  had  been 
no  combined  Saudi-U.S.  comnaand  organization.  Homer,  however,  had 
worked  with  Lt.  Gen.  Ahmad  Ibrahim  Beheiy,  commander  of  the  Royal 
Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF)  for  several  years,  and  foe  two  got  along  well.'  Yet 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Cheney  offered  U.S.  forces  to  the 
Saudi  government  on  6  August,  there  was  no  combined  operations  plan. 
Both  an  organization  and  a  combined  (or  coalition)  operations  plan  had  to 
be  created  as  U.S.  and  allied  forces  moved  into  the  theater.’ 


'.See  Chapter!  4  and  S  for  a  diacuuion  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control  System  and 
Tactical  Air  Control  Cotter  established  in  die  theater. 

\S)  It'ivw,  Barry  Barlow,  Richard  G.  Davis,  and  Perry  Jamieson  with  U  Gen 
Charles  A  Honier,  Commander.  9th  Air  Force,  4  Mar  1992.  (Heteafter  referred  to  as 
Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992.)  (U)  Homer  had  done  the  same  in  his  Mar  1991  interview, 
dted  evlier.  Dealing  lucceMhilly  widi  the  other  meihben  of  die  coalition  is  a  theme  that 
ram  consiitendy  through  all  the  interviews  of  Lt  Oen  Homer,  including  that  conducted 
by  OWATS  InveadgetoiB  on  9  Mar  1992. 

*(S)  Intvw,  Wayne  W.  Thompson  with  Lt  Oen  Ahmad  Ibrahim  Behery,  1 1  Jul  1992. 

’On  20  Aug,  the  third  version  of  cinccenTs  basic  operatiom  order  charged  Homer, 
at  OOMUSCEirrAP,  with  furnishing  “counteratr,  interdiction,  end  close  air  support  to  U.S. 

and  Saudi  forces - ”  I(S)  Msg,  Desert  Shield  orofto,  2012302^  Aug  90,  Section  3CI0.] 

The  operukmt  order  speciHed  that  Ms  command  would  do  to  through  a  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center  (tacc)  manned  Jointly  by  U.S.  and  Saudi  personnel.  (Msg  (S),  Desert 
Shield  orono,  20I230Z  Aug  90,  Section  3E2.1 
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OMMral  H.  Norman 
Sehwarxitopt  wlUt 
Lt  Qon  Khalld  bin 
SulUin  bln  Abdul  ka&z, 
tho  Saudi  Ihoator 
oommandar  (abovo); 
U  Oan  Charlaa  A. 
Homar.  USAF  Qatt); 
Saeratary  of  Oalanaa 
Richard  Chanay  con- 
fata  with  Qanarais 
Caivin  Wailar,  Colin 
Powallt  and  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  (balow). 


As  the  Department  of  Defense  later  leponed  to  Congress,  the  Saudi 
government  a^eed  separately  with  each  allied  nation  that  sent  forces.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  “initial  agreement  allowing  the  entry  of 
U.S.  forces  into  Saudi  Arabia  provided  for  ‘strategic  direction*  of  U.S. 
forces  by  the  Saudi  Military  Oumnand,**  through  CBNTCOM  “assumed  the 
phrase  to  mean  general  guklartce  at  a  strat^k  level  with  no  actual  com¬ 
mand  audiority. . . .  Initiative  in  the  production  of  allied  guidance  lay 
with.  Qeoend  Schwaidtopf.  His  staff-<C8NT00M-had  die  only  detailed 
plcn  1002-9G)  for  the  defense  oi  Saudi  Arabia,  and  they  briefed 
it  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  theater  to  a  combined  planning  group 
composed  of  CO^itcom  Plans  and  Policy  personnel.  Saudi  Ministry  of 
Defense  and  Aviation  operations  officers,  and  various  other  Saudi  and 
American  officers.”  The  CBNTCOM  and  Saudi  personnel  then  worked 
together  to  produce,  on  20  August,  Operations  Order  003  as  a  working 
plan  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Artdbia.” 

The  two  nations  did  not  create  a  tightly  knit  combined  command, 
despite  close  cooperation  by  U.S.  and  Saudi  staff  officers  in  planning  the 
defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Instead,  they  kept  their  existing  command 
structures  separate,  but  parallel.  At  first.  General  Homer,  acting  ir 
Schwarzkopfs  place  as  cinccbnt  Forward,  dealt  directly  with  Gen.  Mo¬ 
hammed  al-Hammad,  the  Saudi  Chief  of  Staff,  while  General  Olsen 
worked  with  General  Behery  (Commander,  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force). 
Likewise.  Rear  Adm.  Grant  Sharp,  centcom’s  Plan  and  Policy  officer, 
and  Schwarzkopfs  Navy  deputy  Udked  directly  with  Vice  Adm.  Salim  al- 
Mofadi  lUal,  head  of  the  Royal  Saudi  Navy,  and  Lt.  Gen.  John  Yeosock, 
CBNTCOM  Army  component  commander,  cooperated  with  Saudi  Lt.  Gen. 
Yusif  Abdul  Rahman  al-Rasheed.  Rather  quickly,  it  became  apparent  to 
Homer  that  the  key  Saudi  military  commander  was  in  fact  Lt.  Gen. 
Khalid  bin  Sultan  bin  Abdul  Aziz,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family.'*  As 
General  Khalid  gradually  gained  more  official  authority  (he  was  eventual- 


'"Departmeitt  of  Defenie,  Conduct  <4  Penion  Cuff  War,  Apr  1SI92,  p  1-7. 

‘*(S/NF)  Rpi.  Headquanert,  U.S.  Central  Command,  After  Action  Report,  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  Operation  Desert  Storm,  15  Jol  1991,  p  6. 

'*(S)  Horner  Imvw,  4  Mar  1992;  (U)  Homer  coownunlcate<l  with  Lt  Gen  Khalid  by 
copying  the  Saudi  practlK  of  ipeaking  with  “innuendo  and  notion.” 
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ly  appointed  the  Saudi  theater  commander,  Genera)  Schwarzicopf 's  coun- 
terpait,  in  October),  Homer’s  dealings  with  him  grew  more  direct.'^ 

According  to  the  Centra)  Command  Action  Report,  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  para))6)  U.S.  and  Arab  (the  Saudis  spoke  for  all  the  Gulf  Coop¬ 
eration  Cwncil  form)  commands  *Yequirad  close  coordination  between 
USCINCCBNT  and  Oeimral  Khaiid  in  all  planning,  operational  and  logistics 
fnattere.””  This  was  aoconqtlished  through  the  coalition  Coordination, 
Communication  and  Integration  Center  (known  as  the  ’^C’lCT)  in  Riyadh, 
which  bad  been  formed  from  a  nidlmentary  combined  headquarters  set  up 
in  early  August  by  Army  M^.  Gen.  Paul  Schwartz,  who  had  been  serving 
as  General  John  Yeosock's  dqruty  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait.'*  In 
Schwartz’s  combined  headquMters,  a  Saudi  officer  translated  centcom 
(^rations  instructions  and  regulations  into  Arabic,  General  Khaiid  signed 
them,  and  then  they  became  the  guidelines  for  the  C^IC.'^ 

The  C^IC  was  a  ’Irridge”  between  CENTCOM  and  the  Saudi  com¬ 
mand."  From  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander’s  perspective, 
however,  the  C’lC  was  not  the  appropriate  tool  for  coordinating  all  coali¬ 
tion  air  units  across  the  theater.  The  proper  tool  was  the  Air  Tasking 
Order,  or  ato.  One  of  the  jracc’s  tasks  was  to  bring  the  Saudis  into  the 
ATO  process-without  at  the  same  time  making  them  feei  captives  of  U.S. 
procedures  or  subordinate  to  U.S.  officers.  As  it  happened,  the  Saudis 
seemed  to  welcome  the  ATO  process.  As  General  Homer  noted,  the 
Saudis  “were  faced  with  this  monster  coming  into  their  midst.  They  had 
no  idea  how  to  control  it,  and  the  training  ato  gave  them  a  way  to 
control  it.’’"  The  existence  of  a  Saudi  air  defense  system  based  on  U.S.- 


'*(S/NF)  Rpt,  U.S.  Central  Command,  After  Action  Report,  IS  Jul  1991,  pp  6*7; 
(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992. 

'*(S/NF)  Rpt,  HQ,  U.S.  Central  Command,  After  Action  Report,  15  Jul  1991,  p  7. 
'*(S)  Homer  Inivw,  4  Mar  1992. 

‘\S)  Ibid. 

'*Depattinent  of  Defeiuie,  Conduct  of  the  Pertian  Cuff  War,  Apr  1992,  p  49 1. 

'’(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992;  U  Oen  Ahmad  Ibrahim  Behery,  rsaf  Commander, 
made  the  tame  point  to  Wayne  W.  Thompion  in  an  interview  on  1 1  Jui  1992. 
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made  equipment  (such  as  awacs)  also  helped  U.S.  and  Saudi  air  com¬ 
manders  and  their  staffs  to  woric  together,  as  did  the  fact  that  ‘'airmen 
have  English  as  their  language."” 

Though  CfiNTOOM‘8  planning  staff  was  the  ‘Tocal  point  for  combined 
planning  and  integration  of  U.S.  and  coalition  planning  efforts,”*'  CBNTAP 
personnel  woriced  with  their  Saudi  oounterpaita  to  develop  daily  air 
tadcing  orders.”  This  was  in  fact  a  cooperative  effoit  As,  first, 
CINOCENT  Forward  and,  later,  as  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander, 
General  Homer  did  not,  for  example,  unilaterally  dictate  the  scope  of  U.S. 
and  coalition  theater  air  operations.  On  18  August,  for  instance,  Homer, 
at  the  request  of  the  Saudi  government,  removed  all  low-altitude  jet 
aircraft  flights,  all  practice  ai^ground  attacks,  and  all  supersonic  aircraft 
tuns  from  the  ato.”  By  the  end  September,  however,  these  restric¬ 
tions  were  hampering  the  trai  ing  of  deployed  U.S.  air  units,  and  Homer, 
agiun  in  his  role  as  JPACC,  pressed  Lt.  Oen.  Ahmad  Ibrahim  Behery  to 
open  Saudi  air  ranges  to  U.S.  aircraft.  It  took  a  month  for  Homer  to  win 
his  point.** 

The  cooperative  relationship  with  the  Saudis  continued  throughout 
Desert  Storm.  The  Current  Operations  Log  of  the  Thctical  Air  Control 
Center,  for  instance,  contains  several  examples  of  direct  communications 
from  General  Khalid  and  Brig.  Gen.  (Prince)  Ahmad  bin  Musaid  As- 
Sudayri,  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force's  Chief  of  Operations,  to  the  duty 
officer  at  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  through  Homer’s  operations 
deputy,  MaJ.  Oen.  John  Cotder.”  General  As-Sudayri  also  recalled  that 
he  often  dealt  directly  with  Generals  Homer  and  Olosson  during  Desert 


”(S)  Ibid;  Speech,  U  Oen  Charles  Homer.  Dadaelian  Dinner,  1 1  Sep  1991.  p  9. 

*'(S/NF)  Rpt,  Headquanen,  U.S.  Central  Command,  After  Action  Report,  15  Jul 
1991,  p  10. 

”(S)  Homer  Intvw.  4  Mar  1992. 

"(S/NP/WN)  William  T.  Y'Blood.  The  EagU  and  the  Scorpion  (Washington,  DC. 
1992),  p  93. 

”(S/NP/WN)  Ibid,  p  132. 

”(8)  TAOc/cc/oo  Cuntnt  Ops  Log,  entries  for  29  Jan  1991  (no  time  given)  and 
30  Jan  1991  (1310Z).  Microfilm  No.  0882616,  Cbeco  Team,  OWAPS  New  Acquisition 
File  No.  2)5. 
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Storm.^  The  American  ofTicers  did  noc  abandon  cordial  and  close  rela- 
tlons  witti  the  Saudis  once  the  air  war  began.” 

In  addition  to  die  Saudis,  the  jpacc  had  to  deal  diplomatically  with 
senior  military  officers  from  other  nations.  During  Deaeit  Storm.  Homer 
grew  concenieditbout  Bridrii  Royal  Air  Force  losses  suffered  during  low- 
level  attacks  on  Iraqi  airfields.  As  he  later  recalled.  *T  wanted  to  tell  the 
British  not  to  fly  low  level,  but  I  wouldn't ....  I  just  suggested  we  have 
a  multi-national  tactics  board.””  The  suggestion  had.  apparently,  the 
desired  effect  Homer  believed  that  the  British  understood  his  signal  and 
realized  that  it  had  freed  them  from  adherence  to  an  accepted  tactic.  If 
so,  then  he  had  achieved  his  goal  as  JPAOC  without  resorting  to  a  direct 
assertion  of  his  foitnal  authority  as  Schwarzkopf's  air  deputy.  Homer 
could  also,  like  any  seasoned  diplomat,  ignore  a  potential  cause  celebre. 
When  the  French  army  ground  commander  insisted  that  only  French 
aircraft  fly  over  his  forces,  Homer  remembered  saying,  “Yes,  you  are 
absolutely  right,”  but  he  also  noted  that  French  planes  nevertheless  “flew 
where  it  was  best  for  them  to  fly.”” 

These  instances  suggest  that  the  JFACC’s  influence  extended  beyond 
what  was  considered  to  be  his  formal  authority  (directing  the  theater-wide 
air  effort),  but  his  fomtal  authority  (exetcis^  through  the  Thctical  Air 
Control  Center)  was  real  enough.”  It  included  not  only  the  responsibility 


”(S)  lotvw,  Wayne  W.  Thompton  with  Brig  Gen  (Prince)  Ahmad  bin  Musaid  As- 
SiKlayri,  itASF  Chief  of  Operations,  Jul  1992. 

”On  28  Jan  1991 .  for  example,  M^j  Oen  Corder  wrote  to  Brig  Gen  Qlosson  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  authors  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan  organize  packages  of  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  aircraft  for  strikes  in  order  to  “build  a  network  of  military  cooperation.”  See  the 
(S)  TAOC/cc/oo  Current  Ops  Log. 

”(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  i992. 

”(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992;  (U)  Brig  Oen  Claude  Solanet,  commander  of 
French  air  units  just  before  and  during  Desert  Storm,  said  Homer  deserved  a  lot  of  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  air  campaign,  and  that  Homer  was  like  a  “big  brother.”  ((S)  Intvw, 
Wayne  W.  Thompson  with  Brig  Gen  Oaude  S<4anel,  30  Apr  1992.]  Brig  Oen  Solanet 
obviously  accepted  Homer's  judgment  about  where  French  aircraA  should  fly. 

”rhe  authority  of  comuscentap  was  spelled  out  In  Uie  cincx:ent  OP  Order  for 
Operations  Desert  Shield  (1  lOOZ,  10  Aug  1990,  !n  OWAPS  Piles).  As  the  Order  noted, 
“;faoc  responsibilities  Include;  .  . .  Planning,  coordinating,  allocating,  and  tasking  based 
on  USONOCErrr  apportionment  decisions.  . . .  Direct  Coordination  with  oomusarcent, 
cxMUSMARGEtrr,  O0M9OCXXNT,  OOMUSNAVCCNT,  cx)M/rFMB  and  supporting  forces  to 
ensure  Integration  of  air  operations  within  usclNCCENT’s  Concept  of  Operations.  . .  . 
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for  producing  the  daily  Air  ‘nuking  Orders,  but  also  the  air-to-air  and  air- 
to-ground  Rules  of  Engagement  In  October  1989.  cbntoom  Regulation 
52S-11  had  established  these  lules  for  emeigency  deployment  of  U.S. 
aircraft  to  the  Middk  Bast.  On  9  Augutt  1990,  the  President  had  approved 
supplennents  to  those  existing  rules  to  cover  the  likelihood  that  Iraqi  and 
U.S,  aiicraft  might  engage  in  ftw  skies  over  the  Kuwah/Saudi  border.  The 
ChaiiiMn  of  thn  joint  CMdii  had  Mbmwd  CBNTOOM  of  the  President’s 
decision  immediatdy.  and  SchwankopTs  operations  order,  issued  the  next 
day  (10  AugustX  put  the  Rules  of  Engagement  of  Relation  325-11- 
stqiplemenled  by  the  additioru  from  the  President-into  effect*' 

One  week  later,  the  cbntap  staff  issued  specific  “transition  niles  of 
engagement”  for  U.S.  aircraft,  and  the  Joint  Force  Air  (Component  Conv 
mander  was  allowed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  revea’ 
“certain  portions  of  both  the  peacetime  and  transition  (rules]  robs"  to  the 
Saudis  a^  other  memben  of  the  coalition.”  This  was  a  delicate  issue. 
Rules  of  Engagement  were  ultimately  the  President’s  responsibility  as 
commander-in<hief:  he  could  not  delegate  that  responsibility  to  a  coalition 
command.  Yet.  the  United  States  could  not  impose  its  rain  on  the  coali¬ 
tion  without  consultation.  In  consequence,  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  had  to  persuade  the  other 
coalition  members  to  adopt  the  American  rules.  Doing  so  took  a  lot  of 
time.”  An  important  consequence,  however,  was  that  the  JPACX^’s  authority 
to  coordinate  the  empicyment  of  coalition  air  forces  was  sustained. 


Integrate  tuppotting  Maritime  air  reiouicea  through  oOMfrPMe.  . . .  Serve  as  the  Area 
Air  Defense  Ckmimander  (aaoc)  with  the  authority  to  establish  and  operate  a  combined, 
integrated  air  defenae  and  Ainpaoe  Control  Syatem  in  coordination  with  component  end 
other  lupporting  and  friendly  forcea.  . . .  Serve  aa  cooidlnaling  authority  for  uscentoom 
interdiction  operations  with  (he  leaponsibillty  of  coordinating  interdiction  planning  and 
operations  involving  foroea  of  two  or  more  services  or  two  or  more  forces  of  the  same 
service.  . . .  Conduct  Counurair,  Close  Air  Support,  and  Interdiction  operations.  . . . 
Support  Airdrop,  Airland,  and  Aerial  Resupply  operations  for  U.S.  and  friendly  foroea, 
aa  ditected.  . . .  Ataume  responsibility  for  Condtet  Search  and  Rescue  Operations. . . 
(SecUon  3B26) 

*'(S)  Msg,  ‘Task  Organization,"  Operation  Desert  Shield,  usaNOCENT,  MacDill  afb, 
FL,  101  lOOZ  Aug  90,  Section  3P8. 

”(S/NP/WN)  The  EagU  ad  the  Scorpion  (Washington,  DC.  1992),  p  71. 

**(S/NF/WN)  IbU.  p  71. 
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■1 


The  JFACC  and  the  Other  Servkefl 


I 


At  Joint  Fbcoe  Air  Componott  Commaoder,  Oeneial  Homer  alto 
atten^Med  to  ledooe  poteotid  fricdoo  b^ween  hU  Tbctical  Air  Control 
Syttem  and  ffae  olfan’  Servioet,  who  would  have  to  wcMfk  widiin  it.’*  The 
iinenctk»  between  Honw  and  Lt  Gen.  yiMter  Boomei;  U.S.  Marine 
Corptt  Central  Coounaod,  wat  important  The  Marine  Coipt  had  nevn 
been  comfortable  with  the  idea  that  an  overall  theater  air  commander 
would  be  aUe  to  thift  Marine  Corpt  aircraft  away  from  the  direct  tupport 
of  their  ground  foroea.”  The  language  of  the  1986  "Omnibua  Agree- 
ment”  among  the  Servicet  (that  the  “Marine  Air-Oround  Ihtk  Fbice 
[MACTP]  Commander  will  retain  operational  control  of  bit  organic  air 
anett”)  wat  Section  3B260  of  CMOCBKTt  10  Augutv  operationt  order.’* 
That  tectkm  alto  noted  that  “Sortiea  in  excew  of  maotp  direct  tupport 
requifementt  will  be  provided  to  the  Joim  Force  Commaoder  for  tatking 
through  the  air  component  commander  ...,**  and  “Nothing  herein  thall 
infringe  on  the  authority  of  the  . . .  Joint  Force  Commander,  in  the 
exercite  of  (operational  control,  to  attign  mitiiont ...  to  iniure  unity  of 
effort  ...."”  The  10  Augutt  opemtiona  order,  like  the  Omnibut  Agree* 
ment.  did  not  reconcile  the  two  very  different  viewt  of  the  Marine  Corpt 
and  the  Air  Force  regarding  the  JPACC’t  authority. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  thete  different  viewt  to  conflict.  On  19 
September  1990,  the  Marine  Corpt  liaiton  officer  attached  to  cbntaf 
prepated  a  clattifled  memo  for  CENTAP’t  Director  of  Operationt  in  which 
he  called  the  latter’i  attention  to  what  seemed  to  be  inadequate  planning 
for  “actiont  on  D<f  1  and  Di'2  . . .  where  ground  and  air  atrategy  will 


’*See  Jamei  P.  Coyne.  Alrpower  in  the  Onff  (Arlinglon,  VA,  1992),  p  155; 
(S)  Homer  Inivw.  4  Mw  1992;  Speech,  U  Oen  Chaite*  A.  Homer,  Dndaellan  Dinner,  1 1 
Sep  1991,  p  8.  Lt  Oen  Boomer,  the  leader  of  the  Marine  Corps  component,  confirmed 
Homer’s  view  that,  u  IPACC,  he  had  dealt  Judiciously  wiih  hit  fellow  componera  com¬ 
manders.  According  to  Boomer,  Homer's  initial  comment  to  him  when  (hey  met  face-to- 
face  for  the  first  time  in  the  theater  was,  "I  don't  want  your  airplanes.  1  Just  want  to  win 
the  war.”  (S)  intvw,  owaps  with  Lt  Oen  Waiter  Boomer,  utstc,  17  Feb  1992. 

’’See  Appendices  2  and  4. 

’*I9M  ‘Y)mnibus  Agreement,”  p  III-5. 

”/Md,  pp  ni-5  and  III-4. 
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intaftwine  in  a  joint  effort  to  influence  the  battlefiekl.””  The  Marine 
officer  was  concerned  about  developing  means  for  managing  “air  power 
over  a  fluid  battlefield.**^*  The  Marine  Corps  had  a  technique  for  manag* 
ing  ctoie  air  support  which  placed  conrtol  over  such  sorties  in  the  hands 
of  ^wciaily  trained  penonnel  in  Division  Air  Support  Cente.a  (dascs). 
Strikes  teller  awnqr  from  front  Una  positioos  wen  managed  by  a  Thctical 
Air  Operations  Canter  (TAOC).  whi^  monitorad  and  directed  aircraft  in 
separate  High  Density  Airspace  Control  Zones  (hidaczs).**  The  Marine 
liaison  was  trying  to  move  his  Air  Force  counterparts  in  centap  toward 
an  organizatiM  that  looked  familiar. 

Lt.  Oen.  Royal  N.  Moon.  Jr.,  the  commander  of  Marine  air  units  in 
the  theater,  may  have  felt  that  the  efTorts  of  his  liaison  officer  had  failed. 
After  the  war.  Moon  acknowledged  that  he  had  “kind  of  gamed  the  ato 
process”  because  it  did  ‘*not  respond  well  to  a  quick*action  battlefield.***' 
Moon  openly  referred  to  the  ATO  process  as  one  of  “coordination."  and 
he  described  his  method  of  dealing  with  it: 

What  I  did  . . .  was  write  an  ato  that  would  give  me  enough  flexibili> 
ty  . . .  .  So  I  might  write  an  enormous  amount  of  sorties,  and  every 
seven  minutes  I’d  have  airplanes  up  doing  various  things-and  1  might 
cancel  an  awful  lot  of  those.  This  way  1  didn’t  have  to  play  around 
with  the  process  while  I  was  waiting  to  hit  a  Urget.*^ 

By  contrast,  a  Marine  Corps  Gazette  article  argued  that  Marine  com¬ 
manders  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander  concept  during  Desert  Storm  because  they  did  not  understand 
why  it  took  as  long  as  it  did  for  Marine  air  assets  to  shift  their  focus  from 


"(S)  Memo,  "ato  Planning  Beyond  D-Day.”  from  Marine  Liaison,  centap,  to 
Director  of  Operations,  cektap,  19  Sep  1990,  owaps  Microfilm  Files. 

**(S)  tbU. 

*‘*(S/NP)  Briefing,  Desert  Storm  MARCENT  Command  Brief,  28  Mar  1991,  owaps 
Task  Force  4  File. 

*'Lt  Oen  Royal  N.  Moore,  Jr„  USMC,  "Marine  Air  There  When  Needed."  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  Proeetdlngi,  Nov  1991,  p  63.  See  also  (S/NF)  Briefing,  Desert  Storm  marcbnt 
Command  Brief.  Mar  28, 1991,  owaps  Task  Force  4  Files. 

Oen  Royal  N.  Moore,  Jr.,  USMC.  "Marit«  Air  There  When  Needed,"  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  Nov  1991,  p  63. 
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taifeti  in  mir  areas  to  tai^gets  toi  southern  Kuwait  opposite  Marine  ground 
units.** 

However,  to  prevent  further  division  of  the  airspace  and  air  defense 
system  among  die  various  components,  Horner  ndopied  the  existing  Saudi 
ak  defense  syel^**  Th  wotk  sdSe^,  die  Saudi  system  had  to  have  a 
daily  ^  Ihsking  Order,  Ihcdeal  Air  Control  Center  personnel,  working 
with  RSAP  officeis,  produced  the  xros.  So  the  need  for  a  daily  ato. 
according  to  Homer,  “established  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander. . . .  Without  the  ATO,  you  don’t  have  the  jfacc.  With  the 
ATO,  you  don’t  have  anydiing  but  a  jpaoc.”** 

I 

Adopting  the  Saudi  air  defense  system  also  helped  General  Homer 
justify  turning  down  a  suggestion  in  early  AuguM  by  the  Commander. 
Middle  East  Force,  Vice  Adm.  Henry  Mauz,  diat  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
each  take  responsibility  for  separate  “Route  Packages"  like  those  used  in 
the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam.**  Homer  remembered  being  adamant¬ 
ly  opposed  to  this  proposal.**  He  was  Just  as  strongly  opposed  to  creating 
a  buffer  zone  along  Iraq’s  border  with  Iran;  it  was  too  much  like  what 
had  been  done  in  the  air  campaign  against  North  Vietnam.**  Homer  may 
have  misinterpreted  Admiral  Mauz’s  suggestion.  The  Air  Foret  liaison 
officer  attach^  to  Mauz’s  command  (NAVCBrrr)  noted  in  his  end  of  tour 
report  that  navcent  had  recommended  to  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander  that  the  latter  create  an  “omnibus  ato  as  a  fallback,"  just  in 


**Msj  W.  R.  Cronin.  U8MC,  "C*l  During  the  Air  War  in  South  Kuwait."  Marine 
Carps  Cauile,  Mar  1992,  p  33- 

**(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992. 

**(S)  Homer  Imvw,  4  Mar  1992. 

**(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Lt  Qen  Charles  A.  Homer,  9  Mar  1992. 

**(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992:  (U)  the  10  Aug  1990  Opemtioni  Order  had 
ipeciftcally  told  the  Navy’i  Commander,  Joint  Task  Force  Middle  East  to  "Be  prepared 
to  conduct  counterair,  cloae  air  iuppoit.  and  interdiction  operationi;  provide  aircraft 
lofties  to  the  IPACC.  ..."  (Section  3B28E)  Howevw,  it  U  important  to  remember  that 
U  Oen  Homer  accepted  lomething  very  much  like  Route  Packa^  when  he  divided  Iraq 
between  the  forces  responding  directly  to  him  from  Riyadh  and  those  operating  u  part 
of  loim  Task  Force  Proven  Force  In  Ttirkey  (see  Chapter  7,  footnote  42).  Homer  wu 
concerned  about  the  symbolism  of  a  geographic  separation  of  Navy  and  Air  Force 
tesponslblUtiet. 

**(S)  Homer  OWAPS  Intvw,  9  Mar  1992. 
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case  a  terroriit  or  Scud  attack  put  die  Ikctical  Air  Control  Center  in 
Riyadh  out  of  action.^ 

If  the  iPACC  had  misinteriMeted  a  Navy  proposal,  it  would  not  have 
been  an  isolated  inddott.  A  Navy  captain  (sent  by  ti  e  Director  of  the 
Navy’s  Hiitotical  Center  to  NAVCBhrr  (at  sea  on  command  ship  BU*e 
lUdge]  and  to  the  Navy’s  carriers  operating  as  part  of  Desert  Storm) 
wrote  a  critical  trip  report  on  his  return  from  die  theater.  He  observed 
that  "several  senior  officers  expressed  lea^ations  about  the  Navy’s 
involvement  in  an  air  campaign  centrally  directed’’  by  a  Joint  Force  Air 
Compmient  Commander.  They  aniatendy  feared  the  consequences  of 
fljring  missions  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  an  Air 
Tasking  Order  which  their  staffs  did  not  create.  As  the  captain  noted, 
however.  *1110  Navy  has  no  alternative  to  the  ato  system.”^ 

The  Air  Force  liaison  officer  to  the  Navy  also  commented  on  the 
Navy’s  concerns  with  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander's  role. 
He  felt  that  the  Navy  offtcers’  doubts  about  this  role  were  expressed  as 
"an  attitude  of  resentment  towards  the  Air  Force  and  distrust  of  the 
CBNTAP  staff,  reflected  by  such  measures  as  the  close  scrutiny  of  every 
document  establishing  procedural  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  the  air  war 
in  a  search  for  the  hidden  agendas  they  were  believed  to  contain.’’*' 
CENTAF  ofTicers  did  not  help  matters  by  using  stationery  with  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  letterhead  to  issue  jfaoc  directives.**  CENTAP  officers  manning 
the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  also  left  the  wrong  impression  with  their 
Navy  liaison  colleagues,  two  of  whom  noted  that 

Early  on,  the  USAP  committed  fully  to  the  forward  deployment  and 

utilization  of  every  possible  facet  of  their  force  structure.  This 


^(POUO)  Memo,  ‘'find  of  Tour  Repon  as  Air  Faroe  Liaison  Ofllcer  to  Commander, 
U.S.  Naval  Poioes,  Central  Command  (oomusnavcskt/aho).  for  Operations  Deten 
SMeld/Deseit  SUMm,  from  12AFSE  to  a>MUSNAVCEirrA)l,  3  Mar  1991,  p  3. 

*°Memo.  ‘Trip  Report,”  from  Cept  S.  U.  Ramsdell,  USN,  to  Director,  Naval 
Historical  Center,  14  May  1991,  p  3. 

*'(POUO)  Rpt.  ‘‘End  of  Tour  Report  as  Air  Poroe  Ualson  OfRcer  to  Commander, 
U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Central  Commend."  3  Mar  1991,  p  2. 

**lntvw,  Thomae  C.  Hone.  Ms)  Anne  D.  Leery,  Mark  D.  Mandeles  with  Col  Peter 
F.  Herrty,  USA,  John  Staff,  19  Feb  1992.  Note,  no  tPACC  nailoneiy  was  primed  for  use 
in  Desen  Shield  end  Desert  Storm. 
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positioning  was  only  thinly  veiled  ...  as  positioning  and  Reparation 
for  the  upcoming  'Battles  with  Congress.'  The  jmoc  planning  cell  had 
a  membw  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force's  personal  staff-he  was  the 
second  senior  member  in  the  planning  cell.  There  never  was  any 
question  that  the  senior  leadership  in  the  Air  Force  was  a  constant 
fKtor  in  the  direction  of  thd  'war  plan.'** 

Inadvertent  indiscretions  aside.  Navy  and  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commaiider  relations  were  complicated  by  several  avoidable  problems. 
The  first  was  having  Vice  Adm.  Stanley  Arthur,  CENTCOM  Navy 
Component  Commander,  at  sea,  on  BUte  Ridge.  Indeed,  as  the  Navy 
oqitain  cited  earlier  discovered.  Admiral  Aithor  himself  was  Trustrated 
with  his  location.”  He  “was  not  in  a  position  to  influence  the  unified 
commander  directly  nor  to  participate  effectively  in  the  jpacc  process  . . . 
,”  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  decided  not  to  tiy  to  change  his  location 
because,  when  he  took  command  during  Desert  Shield,  Blue  Ridge  was 
already  acting  as  the  command  ship,  and  a  move  ashore  would  have 
complicated  planning  for  Desert  Storm.^  Related  to  this  problem  was 
anotfier  the  fact  that  he  also  had  responsibilities  as  Commander,  Seventh 
Fleet  that  kept  him  from  spending  time  dealing  directly  with  the  Joint 
Force  Air  Component  Commander.’’  Finally,  there  was  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  fact  that  AirThsking  Orders  had  to  be  flown 
out  to  the  carriers  daily  because  the  Navy  had  not  installed  (and,  as  it 
happened,  could  not  take)  terminals  for  the  Air  Force’s  Computer 
AMisted  Force  Management  System.’^ 


”(S)  Bsckgnwnd  Paper.  Detert  Shield  and  USN  Strike  Planning,  Cdr  Donald  W. 
McSwain  and  Cdr  Maurice  Sndth,  Dec  1990,  Ta^  Force  4  PUei,  owaps. 

’^Rpt,  Trip  Report,”  Capt  S.  U.  Ramadeil,  USN,  14  May  1991,  p  S. 

”(POUO)  Rp(,  ”Eiid  of  Tour  Report  as  Air  Force  Liaison  Officer  to  Commander, 
U.S.  Naval  Fbrces,  Central  Command,”  5  Mar  1991,  p  7. 

’^One  reason  the  Navy  did  not  insull  CAPMS  terminals  was  the  absence  of  a 
worldwide  CAPM8  system.  The  software  for  European  terminals  wu  incompatible  with 
terminals  used  In  the  PSeiftc.  Navy  canieri  could  be  deployed  in  any  theater  or  In  several 
theaters  in  quick  sueoeuion.  They  needed  a  universal  system.  As  It  happened,  the  only 
such  "system”  was  hand  delivery. 
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Relations  between  the  Navy  at  Riyadh  and  the  Joint  Force  Air 
Componoit  Commander’s  staff  were  professional.”  Hovrever.  the  fact 
that  Navy  personnel  afloat  (on  Blue  Ridge  and  on  the  carriers)  had  not 
worked  wi^  the  ^NTAf  staff  before  Desert  Sbkid  and  could  not  do  so 
in  pei^  during  the  months  before  Deseit  Storm  meant  that  they  did  not 
develop  an  underManding  of  the  Air  Tuktng  Order  process  and  how  best 
to  pardc^Hllp  b)  Aal  Air  Foeee  IkHion  offieer  to  csmcoM’s  Navy 
Con^pcHMOt  Commander’s  staff  argued  that  this  lade  of  experience  and 
undostamfing  led  tbe  Navy  staff  to  create  a  ‘Tleet  Defense”  sortie 
category  "to  give  navcsnt  the  flexibility  to  strike  targets  felt  to  be 
important  to  the  Navy  but  ignored  by  the”  r^lar  Alt)  process.” 
Avoiding  ATO  tasking  did  not  folly  solve  tbe  Navy’s  probleiii,  which  was 
rooted  in  carrier  aviation’s  lack  of  a  command  and  control  system 
effective  in  sustaining  an  extended  air  campaign.** 

Homer  did  not  let  tension  between  CENTAP  and  NAVCBNT  staff  afloat 
shape  his  approach  to  Navcbnt.  Admiral  Muiz,  for  example,  sent  a 
group  of  Navy  intelligence  officers  to  Homer  in  August  to  augment  the 
still*arriving  Ninth  Air  Force  command  staff,  and,  in  Homer’s  own 
words,  ”we  formed  a  joint  Air  Foioe/Navy  intelligence  operatio.t  right  off 
the  start  to  do  air  intelligence.  That  was  a  big  step  in  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Navy.”*'  After  Mauz  had  been  replaced  as  the  Navy  component 
commander  by  Admiral  Arthur,  Arthur  and  Homer  had  occasion  to 
disagree  about  who  should  issue  the  Rules  of  Engegement  governing 
Navy  combat  air  patrol  fighters  flying  above  the  Persian  Gulf.  Arthur 
wanted  Schwarzkopf  to  promulgate  the  rules;  Homer  asserted  that  it  was 
a  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  responsibility.  Homer  told 
Arthur  to  appeal  his  case  to  General  Schwarzkopf.  Arthur  did,  Homer 


”a*  noted  by  the  Air  Poice  navcent  liaiion  oflker  and  the  Navy  captain  cited 
above.  See  (POUO)  Rpt,  “End  of  Tour  Repott  at  Air  Force  Liaiion  Offleer  to 
Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Porcei,  Central  Command,**  5  Mar  1991;  Memo,  'Trip  Report.” 
from  Capt.  S.  U.  Ramidell,  USN,  to  Diiector.  Naval  Hittorical  Center,  14  May  1991. 

”(POUO)  Rpt,  “End  of  Tour  Report  as  Air  Force  Liaison  Officer  to  Conunander, 
U.S.  Naval  Porcei,  Central  Command.”  3  Mar  1991,  pp  S^. 

”(POUO)  Ibid,  p  5. 

'"’Memo,  'Trip  Report,”  from  Capt  S.  U.  Ramsdell,  USN,  to  Director,  Naval 
Historical  Center,  14  May  1991,  p  4. 

*'(S)  Homer  Inivw.  4  Mar  1992. 
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offered  his  rejoinder,  and  Schwarzki^f  decided  in  Homer’s  favor.**  As 
iioroer  later  noted,  be  did  not  feel  that  Aidutr  had  unfeiriy  challenged  his 
audiority,  or  that  Schwarzkopf,  in  making  his  dedsion.  had  shown  any 
tack  of  oonfidMioe  in  Homer’s  ability  to  work  successfully  as  JPACC.** 

Poftunafely,  Atfaniral  Arthur  and  CJenend  Homer  kept  the  tone  of  their 
ooNWMMlealioiis  profeadonaU  even  when  the  isiue  at  In^  was  serious  for 
them  both.  On  23  Jnuiary  1991.  for  example,  Aithur  conqtlatned  to 
Homer  directly  about  the  lateness  of  die  Air  'nuking  Order.  ’’Since  Day 
Three,  the  ATO  time  late  has  been  driving  all  of  us  to  distraction.”** 
Given  the  dday  in  omnpleting  die  ATO.  Ardiur  believed  that  there  was 
too  much  pressure  to  mdntain  a  high  rate  sorties.  He  also  told  Homer 
that  ’’None  of  the  aircraft  that  are  a  threat  to  me  have  been  targeted  even 
though  they  are  in  the  open.”**  In  ending  his  message,  hovrever,  Arthur 
noted  that  ’’the  coordination  there  in  Riyadh  is  super,”  and  he  closed  with 
”Keep  ’em  flying.  Very  respectfully,  Stan."**  Homer  responded  by 
describing  his  staff’s  efforts  to  ’liave  die  ato  available  to  the  units  12 
hours  prior  to  the  effective  time  of  the  ATO,”  and  by  sharing  Arthur’s 
concern  about  untargeted  aircraft.**  As  Homer  observed,  ’Tighter  pilots 
who  pass  up  aircraft  in  open  when  striking  an  airfield  don’t  have  the  big 
picture."**  But  Homer  also  reminded  Arthur  that  the  air  campaign  was 
based  on  the  guidance  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  which  placed  less 
priority  on  strikes  against  Iraqi  forces  in  Ibiwait  than  on  attacks  against 
Iraq's  leadership,  its  nuclear,  chem'icai  and  biological  installations,  and  its 
command  and  control  facilities.**  Homer  finished  by  thanking  Arthur  for 


**(S)  Ibid:  sUo,  Mig  (S/NP).  from  ooimusnavcent.  lo  uscentap,  ’’Peraonal  for  U 
Gen  Homer  from  Arthur."  tubj;  “Rulei  of  Engagement,”  0  1 12120Z  Jan  91  ZYB,  27-22 
OWAPS  Pile. 

**(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992:  alto,  (S/NF)  Mig,  from  coMUSNAVCEarr,  to 
USCENTAP,  "Peraonal  for  U  Oen  Homer  from  Arthur,”  lut)):  "Rules  of  Engagement.”  0 
1121202  Jan  91  ZYB,  27-22  OWaps  File. 

**(S)  Mag,  from  OOHUSNAveerrr,  to  USCEKTAP,  tubj:  Air  Campaign.  23  Jan,  0727Z. 
in  OWAPS  Deptula  Pile,  No.  30D. 

“(S)  IbU. 

**(S)  Ibid. 

**(S)  Msg  10  coatusNAVCENT,  from  USCENTAP.  CC,  tubj  "Air  Campaign,”  26  Jan 
1991,  2I30Z,  in  Deptula  Pile,  OWaPS. 

“(S)  Ibid. 

•*(S)  Ibid. 
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"your  candkiiiess"  and  by  saying.  “Jointly,  we  will  successfully  meet  all 
. . .  obiectives. . . .  This  exchange  seems  typical  of  the  Homer* 
Arthur  message  traffic,  and  it  confirms  Homer's  postwar  assertions  that 
his  relation^ips  with  the  other  component  commanders  were  professional 
and  mutuany  ra^iectfbl. 

Aa  JoimFone  Air  Component  Commander.  Hmiwt  was  willing  to 
make  tradeoffiB  with  amiorofficMS  in  the  othw  Services  in  order  to  avoid, 
iqiparently,  open  confHcta  over  the  Jiv^cc's  status  and  authority.  Marine 
Gmieral  Royal  Moore  wrote  dnt  Htmter  an»oached  him  during  Desert 
Stmm  to  trading  Air  Porte  sorties  for  Marine  air  smties  and  making 
"tradeoffs  back  and  forth  as  we  worked  through  the  air  war."^'  General 
Homer  did  not  ai^ear  to  regard  incidents  of  such  horse  trading  as 
diminishing  his  audiority  as  jracc.  However,  he  also  admitted  that  the 
U.S.  air  effort  was  never  really  pressured  by  Iraq:  "We  never  had  to 
nudce  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  French  brigade  died  or  the  Marine 
brigade  died  or  the  Saudi  brigade  died.  If  we  had  had  to  make  those 
kinds  of  decisions,  it  would  have  been  a  lot  more  difTicult.'*” 

In  fact,  Horrter’s  relationship  with  the  Marine  Corps  also  was  shaped 
by  instructions  from  Schwarzkopf,  once  the  air  campaign  was  well  under 
way,  for  Homer  to  consult  regularly  and  carefully  with  the  ground 
conunanders.  On  31  January.  Schwarzkopf  told  Homer  that 

Huget  development  and  nomination  during  the  early  phases  of  the 
campaign  were  clearly  led  by  the .  . .  (jfacc).  As  we  move  into 
battlefield  preparation,  maneuver  commander  input  into  the  target 
selection  process  becomes  even  more  imponant  Therefore,  the 
opportunity  for  corps  and  other  subordinate  commanders  to  plan  for  and 


J0„ 


"(S)  IbU. 

’’“Interview:  Lt  Gen  Royal  N.  Moore,  Jr„”  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedingt,  Nov 
1991,  p  64. 

”(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992. 
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receive  air  sorties  to  fly  agsiiist  taifels  of  their  choosing  must 
increase.” 

Tb  provide  for  that  oppoitunity,  Schwarzkopf  had  Homer  meet  daily  with 
Lt.  Oen.  Calvin  Wallw  (Schwuikoprs  deputy).  Schwarzkopf  instiucted 
the  two  offioeis  to  allooate  sorties  among  the  ground  commanders  at  the 
beginning  of  each  ^  Ihddng  Order  cycle.  Hie  ground  commanders 
could  review  diat  allooadon  and,  if  neoessary.  requeM  changes.  Horner 
and  Waller  would  evahiale  any  change  requem  in  time  to  submit  a  final 
allocation  recommendation  to  Schwarzko^  by  forty<eight  hours  prior  to 
die  execution  cf  the  ato.^  Implementing  this  process  left  Homer  and 
Waller  vrith  tvro  agenda  items  daily.  The  flist  was  to  develop  a 
recommended  initial  allocation  of  sorties  (seventy-two  hours  prior  to  the 
execution  of  the  ato).  The  second  was  to  take  the  comments  of  the 
ground  commanders  on  yesterday's  recommended  allocation,  review 
them,  and  then  make  a  final  prx^iosal  to  Schwarzkopf  (forty-eight  hours 
prior  to  ATO  execution). 

On  1  February,  Schwarzkopf  told  Lt-  Gen.  Boomer. 

I  want  you  and  Chuck  Homer  to  work  together  to  ensure  that  we  strike 
key  Iraqi  targets  in  Southeastern  Kuwait.  We  must  continue  to  utilize 
the  JPAOC  concept  to  integrate  all  available  air  assets  while  giving  you 
maximum  flexibility  to  shape  the  battlefield  .  . .  continue  to  work 
closely  with  CENTAP  and  keep  them  informed  of  your  intent  and  the 
focus  of  your  efforts. ...” 

This  was  not  unambiguous  support  for  the  position  that  the  jpacc  was 
solely  responsible  for  planning  the  air  campaign.  It  explains  Homer’s 
decision  to  negotiate  with  General  Boomer  (and  Marine  General  Moore), 
and  it  also  shows  how  the  decision  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  afTirm  both  the 


^(S)  M»g,  from  USONOCENT.  to  OOMU.'iCENTAF.  sutj:  "Air  Apponionmerit  Ranning." 
31  Jan  1991,  16S0Z,  in  TAOCAXmo  Current  Opt  Log.  MicrofUm  No.  0882616.  owaps 
New  Acquisition  RIe  No.  2IS.  (U)  Written  on  this  message  is  a  note  from  Oen 
Cordsr  ‘^is  msg  is  an  important  piece  of  the  AitfLand  BauJc  puzzle. ...” 

”(S)  Ibid. 

”(S)  Msg.  to  GO  I  MEfMAiN.  from  ONOCSwr.  info  to  csrrrAP,  aubj:  “Marine 
Aviation,”  1  Feb  1991,  1330Z.  in  (S)  TAOCAX7DO  Current  Opt  Log,  Microfllm  Roll 
Number  0882616,  CHCCO. 
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Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  concept  and  the  Omnibus 
Agreement  created  a  context  for  disagreement  between  the  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commander  and  the  Marine  Corps  component 
command^. 

In  postwar  interviews,  though,  Homer  recalled  being  less  concerned 
about  ^  Marines,  who  came  equim^  widi  their  own  close  air  support, 
or  the  Navy  than  about  the  Army.  He  wanted  as  many  aircraft  as 
posrible  engaging  the  enemy  at  any  given  time  once  Desert  Storm  began. 
**Push  CAS”  promised  to  give  the  jpagc  the  sorties  required  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and,  once  the  ground  vrar  started,  th^  needed  by 
the  Army  as  well.  During  Desert  Shield,  Homer  also  decided  that  Army 
division  artd  corps  commanders  probably  would  ask  for  rTK>re  sorties  than 
they  would  really  need  because  they  would  not  want  to  risk  running 
sh(^”  He  was  trying,  as  JRAOC,  to  anticipate  their  true  needs  and  plan 
accordingly. 

Homer's  concern  that  the  theater  ground  commanders  would  press 
General  Schwarzkopf  for  control  over  air  support  sorties  dated  from  at 
least  It  November  1990.  On  that  day.  General  Glosson,  responsible  to 
Homer  for  planning  the  offensive  air  campugn  against  Iraq,  briefed  the 
ground  commanders,  and  they  objected  to  what  they  felt  was  their 
inability  to  control  the  air  attacks  planned  against  Iraqi  forces  dug-in  in 
Kuwait.'*  The  ground  commanders'  concerns  did  not  go  away,  even  as 
the  bombing  launched  during  Desert  Storm  progressed.  During  a  Desert 
Stonn  conference  in  February  1991  among  Schwarzkopf  and  his 
component  commanders.  Army  corps  commanders  and  the  Army 
Component  Commander's  staff  ^bitterly  complained  that  the  Air  Force 


^or  example.  Homer  had  developed  the  "Puih  CAS”  concept  (in  April  1990) 
became  he  did  not  want  aircraA  aiuing  on  ninwayi  waiting  for  a  call  from  attacking 
Army  division*. 

”(S)  Ibid,  p  12. 

™Rpt,  Bxcerpu  from  HQ  CEKTOOM/Joint  Forces  and  Theater  Operations,  J-S  Plaiu 
After  Action  Report,  Vol.  I  •  After  Action  Report.  Chronology.  Wayne  W.  Tnompson 
also  interviewed  Mai  Oen  Rhame,  commander  of  the  1st  infantry  Division  (Vil  C^s) 
during  Desert  Shieid  and  Desert  Storm,  and  Mai  Oen  Rhame  noted  that  he  and  his  fellow 
division  commanders  In  the  VII  Corps  had  been  quite  irritated  by  Brig  Oen  Olosson’s 
brief  to  them  because  it  gave  them  no  control  over  what  they  regarded  as  their  own 
airspace.  Intvw  (S),  Wayne  W.  Thompson  wiUi  Ma)  Oen  Rhame,  Jul  1992- 
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was  not  hitting  the  targets  they  had  chosen.**^  As  Homer  later  recalled, 
**I  knew  tfiat  was  going  to  happen.”  As  he  also  had  expected,  the 
Marines,  “out  of  self-protection."  followed  the  Army’s  lead.**  Homer 
believed  that  they  acted  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  best  use  of 
idrpower  and  the  tendency  of  Army  corps  to  "hght  in  isolation.’**'  In 
lospooae  to  tiie  ground  oommanden’  denwBtds  dtat  sorties  be  allocated  to 
ibelr  flronts,  Homer  apparently  dug  in  his  heels  and  said  ’Tfo."  Recalling 
this  incident  laser,  Horner  sai^  "Schwardcopf  Inighed  when  I  fell  on  my 
sword.  He  didn’t  give  any  support  at  all.  ^  then  he  summarized  it  by 
saying,  ’Ouys,  it's  all  mine,  a^  I  will  put  it  where  it  needs  to  be  put.’’ 
The  ciNC  never  raised  the  issue  again.** 

Yet  Schwarzkopf  took  a  very  active  role  in  determining  targets  once 
die  initial  objectives  of  the  strategic  campaign  against  Iraq  were  met  and 
air  units  shifted  their  efforts  to  isolating  and  weakening  Iraq’s  army  in 
Kuwait.  Fbr  example,  in  the  three  weeks  before  the  ground  war  began, 
the  Army  and  Marine  component  commanders  submitted  ranked  lists  of 
targets  to  Schwarzkopf’s  operations  staff.  With  the  help  of  the 
intelligence  officers  in  CBNTCOM  who  were  in  touch  with  Washington,  the 
operations  staff  led  by  Maj.  Gen.  Burton  R.  Moore  would  then  brief  Lt. 
Oen.  Calvin  Waller,  SchwarzkopCs  deputy,  and  Waller  would  consult 
with  Homer  (per  Schwarzkopfs  31  January  message).  Homer  would 
then  brief  the  Commander  in  Chief.** 

As  Homer  discovered  through  experience,  however,  Schwarzkopf 
apportioned  air  assets  across  the  front  of  the  ground  formations.  In  the 
evening  briefings  where  targeting  choices  were  presented  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Schwarzkopf-as  Homer  remembered-would  say 
things  like,  ’’Why  are  you  hitting  them?  I  want  THEM  [emphasis  in  the 
transcript]  hiti  Do  you  understand?  THEM!”  Homer  and  Glosson 
would  ’’just  sit  there  and  take  notes."** 


^rwik  N.  Schuben  and  Thereia  L.  Kraut,  edt,  The  Whirlwind  War  the  United 
Statet  Army  in  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  Draft,  (Wathington,  DC. 
1992),  p  276. 

**(5)  Homer  Inivw,  4  Mar  1992. 

*'(S)  Ibid. 

**(S)  Ibid. 

**($)  Neal  Inivw,  13  Jan  1992. 


**(S)  Homer  Intvw.  4  Mar  1992. 
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The  Force  Air  Component  Commander  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief 

Oeneiai  Horner  believed  that  he  had  a  very  good  professional 
lelaliooahip  with  General  Schwankopf.  That  is.  the  Commander  in  Chief 
had,  in  Homer’s  view,  a  clear  idea  how  to  use  his  JPAOC  and  what  the 
Joint  Force  Air  Component  Comnuuider’s  authority  should  be,  and  that 
anmxich  was  one  which  Homer  himself  aoxpted.  However,  Homer  also 
made  a  strong  effort  to  develop  a  close  personal  lelationship  with  his 
commander.  Homer  believed  that  his  endeavor  to  complement  his 
professional  relationship  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  with  his  effort  to 
win  SchwarzkopTs  personal  trust  paid  off.  In  Homer’s  view,  the  benefit 
was  that  Schwarzkopf  became  ‘Very  trusting  with  the  Air  Pofce.”*^ 
Homer  also  understood  that  Schwarzkopf  was  under  pressure  from 
Washington,  and  he  acted  to  help  him  by  having  the  personnel  in  the 
Thctical  Air  Control  Center,  during  Desert  Stonn,  quickly  send  reports  of 
the  air  action  to  Schwarzkopf’s  staff.  As  Homer  told  the  center,  the 
CBNTCOM  staff  would  “get  Mucho  Heato  from  D.C.“  when  they  could  not 
‘Teed  the  Info  Monster  every  3-4  hours.”* 

Homer  recalled  only  one  problem:  his  relationship  with 
Schwarzkopf’s  Operations  staff,  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Button  Moore. 
Homer  did  not  want  CENTCOM  Operations  to  control  his  access  to 
Schwarzkopf;  he  believed  that,  as  a  commander,  he  should  report  directly 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  his  superior.*^  CENTCOM  Operations  already 
had  many  duties,  for  example,  the  responsibility  to  support  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  all  warfare  areas,  not  simply  aviation.  The 
Operations  staff  was.  consequently,  flooded  with  information  from  all 
component  commanders  and  spent  most  of  their  time  organizing  that 
inforrruitioK  for  the  Commander  in  Chief.**  Ideally,  Schwarzkopf’s 
Operations  staff  ild  have  played  a  strong  role  in  organizing  and 
supporting  a  theater  command-level  joint  targeting  board.  The  board. 


**(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mv  1992;  and,  in  hit  memoin,  Schwarzkopf  praiied  the 
way  Homer  manased  the  proceti  of  puuing  together  the  air  campaign;  "Homer  had  done 
an  extraordinary  Job."  Sw  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  with  Peter  Petit,  li  Doetn’t  Take  a 
Hero  (New  York.  1992),  p  420. 

**(S)  TAOOOCVDO,  Current  Opt  Log,  Microfilm  No.  0887616,  oieco,  30  Jan  1991, 
I701Z,  OWAFS  New  Acquisition  Rie  No.  215. 

*’(S)  Homer  OWAIU  Intvw,  9  Mar  1992. 

**(.S)  Neal  Intvw,  13  Jan  1992. 


composed  of  the  component  commanders,  could  have  advised 
Schwarzkopf  regarding  the  proper  allocation  of  air  sorties  across  the 
theaier.  It  also  couM  have  serv^  as  a  fonim  in  which  the  Commander 
in  <3iief  would  m^e  the  reasons  for  his  choices  regarding  the  allocation 
ofidrpowercletrlohiscoinponait  cmntnanden.  Hie  concept  of  a  bo^tl 
was  padcaged  with  the  concept  of  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander,  the  idea  was  that  board  would  advise  the  Commander  in 
Qiief.  and  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  would  then 
impleiiient  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  guidance  across  the  theater,  using 
all  available  aviation  resources. 

Schwarzkopf  did  not  organize  such  a  board.  He  vested  responsibility 
for  planning  the  air  canqiaign  in  H(vner*s  organization  (qiecifically  the 
Ibctical  Air  Control  Center),  which  had  the  expertise  and  personnel 
required  to  put  such  a  plan  together,  and  he  continued  to  rely  on  Homer 
and  on  Homer's  subordinates  (such  as  General  Buster  C.  Olosson)  to 
implement  the  overall  air  campaign  plan  once  the  war  actually  began.  In 
off-the-record  postwar  interviews,  representatives  of  the  Mcuine  Corps 
and  the  Joint  Staff  argued  that  Schwarzkopf  probably  made  a  mistake  in 
not  creating  such  a  board.**  The  Deputy  for  Operations,  however,  was 
not  convinced  that  ''cerrrcOM’s  operations  staff’  could  have  done  the 
required  work  or  that  General  Scbwar^opf  even  believed  that  it  needed 
to  be  done.*" 


*  vu  a  Jotni  Target  Coordination  Board,  but  its  tnemben  we.-r  ik^  fniKt** 
offlcara  or  even  fiili  colonel*.  (S)  See  uscentaf  Combat  Plan*  record*  and  iv;h<yjule*. 
OWAPS  Microfllm  No.  23654,  Frame*  773  (S)  (USCCNT.  .P  Combat  Plan*  HandAit,  I  Jan 
1991)  and  832  (S)  (USCENTAF  Combat  Plan*  Handout,  I  Oct  1990).  See  alto  Chapter  6. 

***($)  Neal  Intvw,  13  Jan  1992;  (U)  note,  an  ofTIcer  In  CEimxiM  J-3(Air)  lUted  that 
hi*  chief,  Msi  Oen  Moore,  vetoed  a  auggeetlon  by  leveral  ofncer*  of  the  J-3  atafT  in 
October  1990  that  Moore  recommend  to  Schwarzkopf  creation  of  a  high-level  Joint 
uugeting  board.  Imvw,  Ms)  Anne  D.  Leary  with  Lt  Col  Royce  Crane,  cerrrcOM  J-3/Air, 
Apr  14,  1992. 
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Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  not  establishing  a  theater  comnumd- 
Jevel  taiget  advisoiy  board,  the  ^Mence  of  such  a  board  meant  that  a 
formal  communlcidons  channel  did  not  exist  for  Army  corps 
commanders  to  express  their  concerns  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  about  targeting.  Fr  .1  their 
perqiectives,  the  coalition  air  attacks  were  not  doing  a  lot  of  yptvent 
damage  to  enemy  forces  facing  Army  units.  Instead,  the  ground 
commanders  approached  Schwarxkoprs  deputy,  Oen.  Calvin  Waller." 
Schwarzkopf,  hwever,  followed  the  progress  of  the  air  campaign  against 
Iraqi  ground  units  using  information  made  available  to  him  by  Homer. 
The  latter  described  the  process  this  way: 

I  would  never  give  Schwarzkopf  BOA  (battle  damage  assessment) 
because  I  didn’t  want  to  get  into  the  ‘what  have  you  done  for  me  lately* 
type  thing.  He  understood  that,  but  every  night . . .  Buster  [BOm 
Oiosson]  would  give  me  that  data  (tank  plinkings,  etc.],  and  then  I 
would  always  have  it  open  on  my  notebook  right  there.  Schwarzkopf 
would  always  look  at  it ...  ." 

Army  and  Marine  representatives  were  always  present  at  the  1900L  target 
selection  briefings  given  by  Homer  and  Oiosson  to  SchwarzJcopf  and  his 
complete  staff,  but  these  briefings  focused  on  gaining  Schwarzkopf’s 
approval  of  a  list  of  targets." 

Homer  did  not  have  the  authority  to  create  a  forum  to  discuss 
targeting  on  his  own.  Only  Schwar^dcopf  could  have  created  a  joint 
targeting  board,  just  as  it  was  Schwarzkopfs  responsibility  to  use  the 
CBNTOOM  sutff  to  keep  the  ground  commanders  aware  of  the  progress  of 
the  air  campaign  against  the  Iraqi  units  arrayed  opposite  them.  But  there 
was  no  effective  joint  campaign  oversight  on  the  part  of  centcom’s  staff. 
The  fact  that  ceNTtx>M  operations  officers  served  as  shift  workers  in 
CBNTCOM's  operations  room,  instead  of  matching  reports  from  the  JPACC 
agaitjst  an  overall  theater  combined  arms  campaign  plan,  lends  to 


*'(S)  fntvw,  13  Jan  1992. 

"(8)  Homer  Imvws,  4  Mar  1992  and  with  OWAPS,  9  Mar  1992. 
"(S)  Neal  Intvw,  13  Jan  1992. 
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substantiate  this  point**  Sohwaizkt^f  had  delegated  management  of  the 
•ir  campaign  to  Homer,  but  Homer's  staff  lacked  the  lesouroes  required 
to  explun  the  theater*wide  and  oorps-speciflc  consequences  of  the  air  war 
to  Amy  and  Marine  ground  ownmarkkri. 

The  uncotainQr  shifted  once  die  grotuid  war  began.  Ifien.  it  was  the 
J<^M  Pofce  Air  Component  Commander  who  was  concerned,  e^ecially 
about  fratricide.**  How  ftst  were  the  ground  units  moving?  Where  were 
the  ground  units?  Or,  were  the  fire  suppon  coordination  lines  too  far  out 
so  that  coalition  strike  aircraft  could  not  attack  vulnerable  enemy  targets?** 

Homer's  philosophy  regarding  close  air  support  was  straightforward: 
.  if  it'a  inside  the  Fire  Support  Coordination  Line,  don’t  bother  to  tell 
me.  If  it's  (not],  put  it  in  the  ATO.  Oet  the  air  cover;  get  the  ecm 
support;  get  the  TOT;  get  the  coordination;  get  all  the  benefits  from  being 
in  the  ato.”" 

To  support  the  ground  commanders,  the  JPACX:  had  developed  time- 
phased  fire  support  coordination  lines,  activated  by  code  words,  so  that 
ground  units  could  move  into  areas  tim  had  bMn  under  hit  control 


**buvw.  Mai  Anne  D.  Leary  with  L(  Cot  Royce  Cnne,  centcom  J'3/Air,  14  Apr 
J992. 

**(S}  Homer  Inivw,  4  Mar  1992.  (U)  The  (S)  TAODCC/DO  Current  Opt  Log  ha*  an 
entry  from  17  Feb  1991  when  Homer  write*,  "NO  MORE  Fmuicide  ...  NO  MORE!” 
On  18  Feb,  Homer  wrote,  "NO  FRATRiaOB."  On  24  Feb  (I3S2Z).  the  DCo  lent  a 
nwaeage  to  all  wing  opanUon*  oenier*,  telling  them  to  caution  the  iquadron*.  The 
Current  Op*  Log  U  Mimfllm  Roll  Number  0882616. 

**An  air-ground  coordination  problem  •ometimes  effected  the  pscl  when  ground 
commaitden  (who  eaUMUhed  the  pscu)  moved  the  NCL  with  inuifllcient  warning  to  the 
JPAOC/TAOC.  For  eumple,  on  17  Feb  (tS03Z),  the  Army'*  Balilelleid  Coordination 
Element  notified  the  TAOC  that  the  XVlIi  Airborne  Cotp*  had  moved  iu  pscl  “3  minute* 
•go"  without  wamingTAOC  peisonnel.  (S)  (tauooc/co  Current  Op*  Log,  I303Z,  17  Feb 
1991,  Microfilm  Roll  Number  0882616,  CHECO.)  That  ume  day,  the  Marine  Corps 
liaiion  officer  In  Uie  TAOC  had  informed  the  9th  Air  Force  cdonel  lining  the  staff  then 
that  a  Marine  no.  would  change  in  five  minute*.  There  had  been  “no  prior 
coordination"  with  the  TAOC.  (8)  (TAOCtoctoO  Cunent  Op*  Log,  I4S4Z,  17  Feb  1991.) 

**(8)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1992. 
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without  risking  attack  by  ftteodly  air  forBet.**  The  problem,  according 
to  a  CBNTAP  staff  officer  questioned  a  year  after  the  ground  war  took 
place,  was  that  the  Army’s  Battlefidd  Coordination  Element  in  the 
Ihetl^  Air  Cbntrtd  CbiAtv  coUM  not  speidc  for  both  corps,  so  dial  the 
JRAOC  (and  the  staff  of  the  Thctical  Air  Ctmtitd  Center)  did  not  always 
know  just  when  the  advandnf  Aimy  units  wan.**  By  contrast,  the 
Army’s  draft  venion  its  trfAeial  histoiy  of  Desert  Storm  says  that  the 
Afiny  workod  directly  with  ^  Force  wings  to  avoid  fratricide.*" 
Despite  such  diffeitnoes,  all  accounts  of  dose  air  support  and  battlefield 
air  inteidiction  during  die  ground  war  note  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
in  many  cases  for  the  iPAOC's  staff  to  track  the  ground  advance,  despite 
Horner’s  efforts  to  guarantee  effective  air-ground  staff  coordination.***' 

The  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Crnninander  and  the 
Thctical  Air  Ctmtrol  Crater 

Tite  last  issue  concerns  Oeneral  Homer’s  methods  of  directing  the  air 
campaign  through  the  Tictical  Air  Control  System’s  (TAGS)  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center  (TAOC).  The  center  worked  f«  Homer,  turning  his  guid¬ 
ance  (which  supposedly  reflected  the  theater  commander’s  overall  plan) 
into  a  Master  Attack  Plan  (MAP),  and  then  into  a  daily  air  tasking  order 
(ATO).  The  center  also  evaluated  reports  from  the  wings  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  missions  already  flown  so  that  Control  Center  mission 
pl'innen  could  base  their  plans  on  an  accurate  assessment  of  what  had 
alroady  been  achieved  across  the  whole  Ibeatcr.  Details  cf  the  tasking 
process  during  Desert  Stotm  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  7.  but  it  is 
important  here  to  discuss  Oeneral  Homer’s  approach  to  managing  the 
Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  (which  in  tpm  managed  the  air  campaign). 

In  1997,  Homer  aaid  that  be  deliberately  rejected  the  option  having 
the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  prepare  E>eseft  Storm  aTOs  beyond  the 


**(8)  Briefing.  U  Col  Peroal,  cbntaf  Suff.  9  Msr  1992,  Shw  APB,  St. 

**l5>  Coflvefiedon  with  Ll  Col  Rerezzl,  9  Mar  1992,  Shaw  apb,  sc. 

'"TTU  Whirlwind  War:  tht  Uniitd  Stalei  Army  in  Oparatlont  Dtrtrt  Shield  and 
Deun  Storm,  p  277. 

'*'TIi1i  made  Homer  very  angry  becauae  he  believed  U  wai  an  Army  problem. 
tS)  Homer  OWaps  Intvw,  9  Mar  1992. 
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^  two  days.'*"  He  wanted  the  Ouidmce,  Appoftionment,  and  Tu^geting 
planners  to  team  *1iow  to  doehaot  war.*****  Y(^  be  did  not  want  chaos 
in  Vat  Control  Center.  There  was  some  risk  of  dtat  because,  first,  the 
=woHdood^  mnns  of  nwirtieiv  of  verteid'on  oemer  perMinnel  was  be¬ 
yond  udMU  they  had  trained  for.  Second,  in  order  to  give  it  the  strength 
reiioiied  to  handle  that  heavy  load  of  sorties,  the  addition  of  large  num¬ 
bers  (rf  personnd  to  csntapIi  Tietieal  Air  Control  Center  meant  that 
tfieie  wera  a  tot  of  strangers  in  the  oiganitation;^  Fw  exaii^>Ie.  the 
^peacetime  strength  of csniap's  Oonvot  Center  vras  Ihbut  300  personnel; 
duiteg  Deien  Storm,  the  fluniber  was  close  to 2.000,  counting  intelligence 
qwcialists.'^  This  added  strength  was  required  for  die  center  to  put 
together  Air  IMing  Orders  with  large  nundiers  of  sorties.  As  General 
Olosson  observed,  **We  had  a  system  estaUisbed  that  should  have  sup¬ 
ported  about  1,300  to  2,000  sorties  a  day,  2,400  max.  . . .  [0]n  about 
day  ten  I  was  asking  them  to  produce  an  AID  in  excess  of  3,000  sorties 
a  day.  They  had  never  experienced  anything  like  diat.*"^  Maj  Oen  John 
A.  Corder,  Homer's  operations  deputy  at  cbntaf,  later  confirmed 
Olosson’s  portrait  of  the  Command  C^ter  personnel  initially  struggling 
during  Detort  Storm  to  produce  daily  tasking  orders  on  time."” 

Homer  employed  at  least  four  tactics  during  Desert  Storm  to  ensure 
that  the  ccntap  Control  Center  operated  os  wall  as  it  could  under  the 
circumstances.  One  was  to  bring  in  General  Corder,"*  who  arrived  in 
Riyadh  on  22  November  1990  in  order  to  add  the  authority  of  his  rank 
to  match  the  Army's  rapidly  growing  theater  fwce  (and  rank)  structure. 
As  a  major  genoal,  Corder  could  (and  did)  deal  more  easily  with  senior 
CENTCXlM  staff  offlcera  than  did  Col.  James  Crigger,  who  was  Coider’s 


'®(8)  Horner  Intvw,  4  Mar  1991. 

'"’(S)  Homer  Intvw,  4  Mar  1991  (U)  Homer  rejected  preparation  of  more  scripted 
ATOs  because  he  believed  that  type  of  planning  was  iiMppropriato  for  the  action-reaction 
of  conventional  warfare.  Sec  (S)  Chapter  7. 

"*See  (S)  Chapter  6  for  a  more  detailed  discuwion  of  the  make-up  of  Uie  Black 
Hole  and  tacc. 

"*(S)  Briefing,  Lt  Col  Pflefer.  usaf.  cektap  Staff,  9  Mar  1992,  Shaw  afb,  sc. 

"*Noies  from  “Planning  and  BmcuUoo  of  the  Offensive  Air  Cempaign  Against 
Itaq,"  (S)  intvw,  Brig  Oen  Buster  Olosson,  6  Mar  1991,  RSAF  HQ,  Riyadh,  SA,  p  23. 

"”(S)  Intvw,  OWAP8  with  Oen  John  A,  Corder,  May  18,  1992. 

"*Oen  Corder  led  the  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center  at  Bglln  afb,  PL. 
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predecessor  as  operations  deputy.'”  Another  was  to  make  General 
Olosson,  Schwarzkoprs  behind*the*8oenes  offensive  air  campaign  planner 
ttorlng  Desert  Shield,  the  leader  of  the  oiganizadon  whidt  produced  the 
Master  Attack  Pirn  during  Desert  Storm."^  A  third  was  to  nuke  sure 
that  either  he  or  Glosson  was  available  to  visit  the  Control  Center  at  any 
tfane  once  the  air  war  began."'  A  fourth  was  to  give  Olosson  lesponsibil* 
iQ^  for  releasing  videotapes  or  photographs  to  the  media  during  Desert 
Storm.  In  these  cases.  Homer  used  his  an^ority  as  Air  R>roe  compo¬ 
nent  commander  to  p^  Air  Foroe  offioacs  whom  he  Imew  in  positions 
wlrne  he  believed  that,  as  JPAOC,  he  needed  stOxNdiiudes  in  whom  he 
could  place  special  trust 

His  concern  was  to  put  k^ether  quickly  a  working,  effective  organi¬ 
zation  that  included  significant  allied  participation.  He  naturally  turned 
to  those  officers  whom  he  ktrew  and  with  whom  he  had  worked.  As  he 
noted  at  the  time, 

I  got  people  together  based  on  personslities  (not  organizational  and 
ituutageinent  skills).  American  lives  ate  very  disoiganized  and  chaotic. 
They  wait  until  one  o'clock  to  decide  to  go  to  the  bail  game.  But  they 
go.  I  got  these  particular  people  together  to  fight  the  war.  We’ll  fight 
and  win  and  then  the  organization  will  disappear.'" 

This  comment  reveals  Homer’s  approach  to  organizing  for  theater  air 
war:  people  nuttered  more  than  structure,  or  organization.  Winning 
mattered  irK>re  than  running  an  efflcient  operation.  The  legitimacy  of  his 
command  organization  was  less  a  function  of  the  way  it  worked  than  of 
the  character  of  the  people  who  staffed  it.  The  paragraphs  which  follow 
will  explore  this  philosophy  of  command  in  more  detail.  Chapters  6  and 
7  will  discuss  the  organizational  consequences  which  this  philosophy 
created  within  the  Dictical  Air  Control  Center. 


"*(8)  Neal  Inivw,  13  Jan  1992;  see  also  (S)  Chapter  6. 

""(S)  See  Chapter  6. 

'"(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Ma)  Oen  Busier  C.  Olosson,  14  Apr  1992. 

"*(S)  /bU. 

'"(S)  Intvw,  U  Oen  Charles  A.  Homer,  U8AP,  owaps  Mlcrofllm  Piles  No.  269323, 
p<W9 


During  Desert  Storm,  Homer  usually  would  visit  the  Control  Center 
early,  at  0530.  to  talk  with  Olosson  in  the  Guidance.  Apportionment, 
^hiseting  ^oup^bout  the  Master  Attack  Plan.  Homer  would  then  make 
a  brief  presentation  to  n  many  as  400  personnel  gathered  in  the  Control 
Center."^  These  brief,  inforir^  talks  sImw  Homer  as  coach,  as  when  he 
exhorted  center  personnel  to  **Aak  quesdons,**'”  or  to  speak  up  if  they 
had  any  '*good  ideas  tfrout  taedos  or  target  aele^ion.*’"*  On  31  January, 
he  told  diase  penomiel  that ‘^Me’ve  got  to  be  pr^Nued  to  manage  chaos; 
we've  got  to  keep  Ae  units  informed;  and  we've  got  to  be  able  to  react 
without  jerking  die  units  arxNind  too  much.""^  Since  wing  representatives 
worked  in  the  Control  Center,  these  short  speeches  were  also  a  means 
Homer  used  to  communicate  indirectly  widi  the  wings.  Through  the 
ceitter,  informally,  he  sent  the  wings  messages  regarding  target  priorities 
(for  example.  Scuds  were  high  priority  on  20  January  but  not  by  the 
24th)"'  arid  his  catiqraign  priorities  ("We  just  can't  have  casualties"  on 
30  January,  but  "No  excuses'*  regarding  close  air  support  on  24  Febni- 
ary)."*  He  also  reassured  his  team,  as  when  he  told  them,  after  he  and 
they  learned  that  there  had  been  civilians  in  the  Al  Firdos  bunker,  "war 
is  groping  in  the  daik.”"*  or  when  he  said  that  “we  can  expect  to  go 
throuf^  a  learning  curve  again  as  ground  operations  start*""  Homer 
usually  made  these  kinds  of  comments  in  the  company  of  General 
Behery,  the  Saudi  Air  Force  Commander.  Hrnner  often  went  out  of  his 


"^Before  1 1  Feb,  Homer  would  talk  to  the  tacc  ttafT  at  0730.  After  that  date,  the 
talks  were  scheduled  for  0900.  (S)  tacc/oc/OO  Current  Ops  Log,  1 1  Feb  1991 ,  lOlOZ, 
MicfOfUm  No.  0882616.  CHRCO,  OWaps  New  Acquisitions  Pile  No.  215. 

'"“Daily  Commeau  of  U  Oen  Charles  A.  Homer,  17  Jan  through  28  Pbb  1991,”  HQ 
USCENTAP  Office  of  History,  20  Mar  1991,  p  I  (comment  from  17  Jan  1700  ulk). 

'"ibid,  p  3  (0730  talk  on  18  Jan  1991). 

'"ibid,  p  22  (31  Jan  talk  at  1700). 

"*lbU,  p  S  (0730  talk  on  20  Jan),  and  pp  1 1•)2  (1700  talk  on  24  Jan). 

'"ibid,  p  18  (0730  talk  on  30  January),  and  p  M  (0900  ttlk  on  24  Feb). 

'^Ibid,  p  41  (1700  talk  on  14  Feb). 

"'ibU.  p  56  (1700  talk  on  21  M>). 
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way  to  promote  and  praise  coalition  cooptation,  and  he  was  careful  not 
to  ridicule  Iraq  or  its  common  soldiers.'^ 

Once  he  had  made  his  morning  presentation  within  die  Control  Center, 
Homer  exvnbied  the  Air  Ihslung  Ordt.  Then  he  often  met  again  with 
General  Qkwaon  untH  noon,  whernduring  Deatt  Storm-he  would  present 
Ote  Air  Ihddog  Order  for  the  next  di^'a  operatians  to  Army.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Navy  ofRoen  r^iesenting  the  otht  conqionent  commanders. 
Homer  was  then  ‘tree”  (officially)  until  Iter  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
would  visit  the  center  again,  make  another  short  speech  at  1700,  and  then, 
at  1800(or  soX  meet  again  with  General  Glosson.  Both  would  visit  Genera 
al  Sdiwaidcopf  at  19(X)  to  brief  the  Commander  in  Chief  about  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  air  campaign  and  the  JPACC’s  plans  for  future  operations. 

The  Ibcdcal  Air  Control  Center  was  not  just  a  sounding  board  or 
Instrument  Homer  used  to  contrcri  the  direction  and  scope  of  the  air  cam¬ 
paign.  It  also  was  also  a  source  for  targets  and  the  missions  flown  against 
the  enemy.  It  was  the  organization  that  turned  guidance  into  specific  plans 
and  mission  directives  for  the  air  units.  As  such,  it  was  not  a  passive 
organization.  Its  members  were  expected  to  turn  a  concept  of  operations 
into  specific  missions.  This  is  why  Homer  chose  Qlosson  to  be  his  chief 
campaign  planner.  Glosson  understood  what  the  air  campaign  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  achieve.  As  Homer  told  center  personnel  during  Desert  Storm, 
“Bean  oounien  are  concerned  about  holes  in  runways.  They  are  missing 
the  point”*”  Glosson  was  made  chief  planner  to  m^e  sure  the  point  was 
emphasized.  At  die  same  time,  the  planners  and  the  Air  Tasking  Order 
‘Traggers”  had  to  woik  together  smoothly  if  the  tasking  were  to  emerge 
from  the  center  on  time.  As  Homer  stressed,  “We’re  servants,  we’re  not 
masters.”'”  Time  and  again  during  Desert  Storm,  he  emphasized  the  need 


1 


p  33:  oil  8  Peb,  for  example,  Homer  expreued  the  hope  thsi  Huisein  would 
be  overthrown  by  bit  own  miliury  before  the  land  campaign  began,  thereby  uving  many 
Iraqi  Uvea.  0730  talk. 

p  10  (0730  remadu.  23  Jan). 

p  15  (1700  Ulk,  26  Jan). 
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of  the  Control  Cotter  to  stick  to  a  routine  that  put  out  the  Air  Tasking 
Order  on  time  and  kept  the  number  of  late  changes  down.'” 

But  some  of  the  problems  Homer  perceived  in  his  Control  Center  were 
the  consequences  of  decisions  whkdi  he  himself  had  made  as  the  Air  Force 
componetit  commander.  If,  as  Jmoc,  Homo  needed  an  effective  Ibctical 
Air  Oontit^  Center,  then,  as  ^  Force  contponent  commando,  he  bad  to 
spportioo  operaliooal  audiority  ovo  his  many  air  units  among  his  subordi* 
nates.  On  3  Decenibo  1990,  he  oiganizedCEhTTAP  for  war  by  creating  two 
provisional  air  divisions,  the  14th  and  the  15th,  each  headed  by  a  brigadio 
general,  to  serve  alot^side  the  two  (the  17th  and  the  )61(Mi  Airlift  Divi¬ 
sion)  aheady  in  fdace.  The  14th  Air  Divinon(F)  was  established  to  ‘"pro¬ 
vide  operational  control  of  assigned  tactical  ftghto  wings,”  while  the  15(h 
folded  togetho  electronic  warfare,  reconnaissance,  command  and  control, 
and  odio  units.'”  With  his  s^ipointment  as  commando,  14th  Air  Divi- 
8ion(P),  Qlosson  became  a  major  operational  ttithority  as  well  as  the 
commando  of  the  planners  scoping  out  the  offensive  air  war  against  Iraq. 
Olosson's  deputy  planno,  Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  A.  Profitt,  became  head  of  the 
ISth  Air  Divis)on(P).  Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  P.  Caruana,  Strategic  Force 
commando  since  8  August,  had  led  the  17th  Air  DivisionfP)  since  24 
August  In  one  stroke.  General  Homo  gave  his  two  “Black  Hole”  senior 
planning  leaders  top  positions  in  cgntap’s  combat  organization.'” 

This  decision  had  several  consequences.  First  once  the  air  campaign 
began,  it  drastically  increased  the  workload  of  Generals  Glosson  and 
Profitt  In  ratrospect  Glosson,  for  example,  said  his  hands  were 
full-probably  too  full-as  the  chief  planno  a^  as  14th  Air  DivisionCP) 
commando.'”  Yet  Homer’s  decision  reduced  his  span  of  control.  His 


'”On  16  Peb,  at  his  1700  ulk,  Homer  said,  **A  lot  of  buslneu  is  done  over  (he 
telephone,  and  we  need  to  keep  a  record  of  it"  (p.  47)  The  (S)  tacxVcc/do  Current  Ops 
Log  for  13  Feb  1991  (1733Z)  noted,  “World  event;  ATO  Out  on  time  ....  Of  course 
it . . .  required  231  changes  but  it  got  out  on  time." 

'”Msg,  ccwooRO,  fiuffl  Lt  Oen  Homer,  120600  Z,  gwaps  Pile. 

'”(8)  See  Chapter  6. 

'”(8)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Mqj  Oeh  Busier  C.  Olosson,  14  Apr  1992.  (U)  In  the 
(8)  TAOC/OC/DO  Cunent  Ops  Log  for  28  Jan  1991 ,  Homer  observed  (hat  “I  came  to  wodt 

RESTED  only  to  find  Profin  and  Olosson  looking  like _ _  They  don't  know  enough 

to  go  to  bed."  Homer  was  leasing  them.  He  knew  very  well  that  they  were  overworked. 
But  that  was  their  Job. 
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primary  operational  deputy.  General  Qlosson,  was  also  his  senior  planner. 
Meetings  between  the  4wo,  which  tixdc  place  at  least  twice  every  day 
dwiBi  Deaert  Stocm,  oovwed  both  piam  and  operations.'”  As  Joint 
Fbice  Air  Component  Commander,  Homer  had  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  to  resolving  Issues  with  tite  Saudis  and  other  allies, 
dealing  with  tiie  other  Servioe  oon^mnent  commanders,  and  supporting 
Qmmal  Schwandtepfi  As  commandM'.  CBNTAP.  Homer  had  also  to  cany 
operational  respon^liriee.  By  oottibhilng  his  plans  and  operations 
d^oties,  Horner  reduced  the  irairfber  of  sttiKHthnates  he  had  to  deal  witii 
and  guaranteed  that  the  operational  conoqti  basic  to  the  air  campaign  was 
translated  directly  inm  the  Air  Ditiiing  Oi^.  tiw  jpacx:’s  primary  control 
toed.  However,  offaettiitg  these  advantages  was  one  disadvantage: 
Olosson  oould-and  did-bypass  the  Mr  Thsking  Order  process  and  issue 
Ofxlers  directly  to  his  wing  conunanden.'” 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  Glosson  was  serving  as  the  Deputy 
Commander,  Middle  East  Joint  Ihsk  FOrce.  When  cbt^tcom  was  ordered 
to  implement  OPlan  1002*90,  Glosson‘8  pt^ition  was  superseded  by  the 
movement  of  centcom  and  CENTAP  into  Saudi  Arabia,  and  he 
spproadted  General  Homer.  What  matters  here  is  that  he  had  personal 
contacts  at  very  high  levels  in  the  National  Security  Agency,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  White  House.'*'  Glosson  also  had  a  “per- 
stmal  relationship**  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  During  Desert  Shield, 
the  Secretary,  according  to  the  general,  called  him  in  Riyadh  to  ask  what 
role  air  power  would  play  if  the  coalition  attacked  Iraq.'”  Finally, 
Glosson  had  had  a  direct  relationship  with  General  Schwarzkopf  since 
becoming  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  chief  air  campaign  planner. 


'”(S)  Homer  OWAPS  Inlvw,  9  Mar  1992;  <S)  OWaps  with  Miy  Gen  Butter  C. 
OlotKHi,  U  Apr  1992. 

'”(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Mai  Oen  Butter  C.  Oloaton.  14  Apr  1992.  (U)  Olotton 
laid  that  he  had  very  ttfong  tuppoil  from  hit  wing  commandert,  tlx  of  whom  had  worked 
for  him  before  in  one  capacity  or  another.  See  alto  Chapter  7. 

'*'(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Mai  Gen  Butter  C.  Oiotton,  9  Apr  1992.  See  alto 
(S)  Chapter  6. 

'“(S)  /Wd. 
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Theie  wm  some  potential  for  Oloasoa  m  ran  the  air  war  on  his  own. 
He  and  his  Black  Hole  staff  were  convinced,  when  Deseit  Storm  began, 
that  they-4)etter  ^an  anyone  else  in  the  Control  Center-iinderstood  the 
concept  of  operatioos  on  whi^  the  air  campaign  was  based.'”  As  his 
dqimty,  Lt  Ool.  David  A.  Daptnla.  wraia  «t  the  end  of  March  1991. 
**llierewasnomisundentandii^ordilutiooofintBntof  theplan  between 
thejrianner  and  those  executing  foe  plan  because  the  same  individual  was 
in  ohatge  of  bofo.**”*  Quidanoe,  Appcitlooinent,  and  Ihigeting  was  a 
apodal  tuiid  of  batde  staff,  and  Olosaon  was  its  leadtt.  As  Deptula  later 
Mdd.  he  and  Ms  colleagues  did  net  just  maiDh  air  assets  against  a  list  of 
hugeting  priorities.'”  Instead,  they  applied  a  concq>t  of  operations  to  a 
campaign.'”  What  nutters  in  this  chapter  is  wh^her  General  Homer,  as 
JIMOC.  was  in  fact  the  actual  leadM'  of  foe  Thcttcal  Air  Control  Center, 
deqrite  whatever  views  the  Guidance,  AppoitionmMit,  Ihrgeting  staff 
might  have  held. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  he  was.  There  are,  for  example,  many 
cases  in  the  Ihcticai  Air  Control  Center's  Operations  Log  where  Homer 
issues  instructions  to  the  ‘Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  (those  on  fratricide 
have  already  been  mentioned),  or  where  he  approves  actions  taken  by  his 
subordinates.  In  mid'Fdxuary,  he  ordered  a  strong  bombing  effort 
against  an  Iraqi  division  that  had  mistreated  coalition  rows.'”  He  also 
forected  the  Control  Center  to  check  up  on  requests  for  air  support  by 
units  of  the  Special  Operations  Comm^  near  the  border  with  Iraq.'” 
There  are  other  examples.  Taken  together,  they  indicate  that  Homer  was 
tracking  the  course  of  the  air  campaign  and  directing  that  course  when  he 
believed  he  had  to  do  so.'” 


'”(S)  See  Chapter  7. 

'”(S)  Background  Paper.  Lt  Col  David  Deptula,  29  Mar  1991,  qwaps  Filet. 

'”(S)  Brieflng.  Lt  Col  David  A.  Deptula.  SAfVOSX  to  Owaps,  20  Nov  1991,  p  21. 
'”(S)  Ibid,  p  43. 

'”(S)  TAOC/OC/OO  Cunem  Opt  Log,  OOOOZ,  12  or  13  Feb  1991. 

*”(8)  Ibid,  1300Z.  16  Peb  1991. 

'”oiOMon  often  referrod  to  Horner  at  "Boa"  in  the  (S)  tacc/cc/do  Current  Opt 
Log.  See.  for  eumple,  the  entry  for  030021,  26  Peb  1991. 
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Summary  and  Review 

The  idea  that  there  should  be  a  theatei^level  air  commander  reaches 
baok  to  World  Wv  II.  when,  on  a  temponiy  basis,  it  was  implemented 
in  the  Btuopean  Theater,  though  the  comnuuider,  Oenerel  Eisenhower, 
was  not  himself  an  avtuion  officer.'*  As  an  issue  among  the  Services, 
the  idea  canies  through  the  Korean  War  and  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  these  cases,  senior  Air  Foree  of&ars  signed  persistently  for  a 
*^dagle  manager  fbr  aii^  across  the  theater. 

With  what  tesults?  It  is  difficult  to  say  because  it  is  impossible  to  take 
that  one  fiacta<-the  existence  of  a  Joint  Pbice  Air  Component  Command- 
er-and  sqiarate  its  iidluence  on  the  conduct  and  outcome  of  the  air  war 
from  so  many  otheis.  The  overwhelming  allied  w  superiority  reduced  the 
amount  and  degree  of  conflict  over  resources  among  allies  and  among 
Services.  Fewer  resources,  or  a  more  Elective  opponent,  might  have 
increaseu  competition  within  the  coalidon  for  aviation.  Experience  and  the 
peisooality  of  key  leaders  mattered,  too.  The  fact  that  Homer  had  worked 
for  three  years  as  Centap  commander  before  Desert  Shield  was,  in  his 
mind,  crucial.  He  knew  the  area  and  key  people  in  friendly  governments; 
be  was  on  friendly  terms  with  other  con^oonent  commanders,  such  as 
geimals  Yeosock  and  Boomer;  he  was  able  to  work  well  with  his  chief. 
General  Schwarzkopf,  because  he  already  understood  his  command’s 
problems  and  potential.  He  had.  both  as  JFACC  and  as  CENTAP  commander, 
trained  and  energetic  and  talented  counterparts  and  subordinates. 

Even  the  enemy  helped.  As  CENTCOM  Forward  in  August  1990, 
Homer  was  concerned  that  his  command  and  his  force  might  be  forced 
to  withdraw  in  the  face  of  a  concerted  Iraqi  assault,  much  as  U.S.  forces 
withdrew  when  pressed  by  North  Korean  forces  in  the  summer  of  1950. 
Instead,  theater  air  forces  had  time  to  prepare  for  an  offensive  campaign, 
one  which  Homer,  Schwarzkopf  and  other  senior  officerwupported  by 
the  President-vowed  would  not  be  a  repeat  of  the  1960’$  Rolling  Thunder 
effort  against  North  Vietnam.'^' 


'*See  Appendix  2. 

'^'See  U  Oen  Homer's  commenu  in  Larry  Orouman,  "Beyond  Rivalry,”  Cavern- 
ment  Executive,  Vol.  23,  No.  6,  (Jun  1991),  p  13. 
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P'trhaps  a  better  question  to  ask  is  “Did  the  JFACC  act  in  ways  which 
supported  the  legitiniacy  of  his  position?"  The  answer  seems  to  be  “yes." 
L’  Homer  made  any  mistake  in  this  capacity,  it  was  to  fail  to  have  ready 
a  truly  joint  thctical  Air  Control  Center  when  Iraq  invarted  Kuwait.  But 
he  was  not  alone  in  this  error.  The  Navy  and  Army,  component  com¬ 
manders  did  not  insist  dtat  Homer  aco^  as  duties  in  the  Control 
Centet  fenrnal  officers  fhrm  dietr  st^.  Hie  Navy,  Army  and  Marine 
con^iient  commMders  did  send  taarra  of  liaison  officers  to  mi^iort  the 
JPAOC,  but  that  was  not  the  same  thing.  Homer  recalled  that  he  preferred 
officers  from  other  Services  to  act  as  liaisons  rather  than  to  work  for  him 
(as  JFACC).'* 

Homer’s  experience  also  suggests  a  close  relationship  between  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  effectiveness  of  command  and  control.  Ibe  Ibctical  Air 
Control  Center  Operations  Log  for  20  February  contains  this  observation: 
“An  anuuting  event  has  just  occurred:  we  were  able  to  talk  secure,  direct 
to  all  four  AWACS.  simultaneously  ...  we  also  had  an  air  picture  from 
coast  to  coast  at  the  same  time.  Unheard  of.'*”  One  minute  later,  the 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center  lost  the  air  picture  from  the  Navy.  As  the 
Log  noted,  "Perfection  didn’t  last  quite  as  long  as  hoped  for."  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this-and  similar-incidents  may  be  glimpses  of  a  future,  perhaps  not 
very  distant,  when  a  theater  air  comrrunder  will  be  able  to  follow  the 
course  of  an  air  campaign  in  real  time,  intervening  selectively  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  air  power.  As  it  was,  using  essentially 
paper  and  pencils  supplemented  by  personal  computers  and  systems  such 
as  Computer  Assisted  Force  Management  System,  the  Joint  Commander 
arvd  his  Control  Center  organized  and  coordinated  an  overwhelmingly 
successful  joint  and  coalition  air  campaign  of  unprecedented  rnagnitude. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  done  before. 

General  Homer  could  not  and  did  not  plan  on  using  this  technology. 
The  Control  Center  which  supported  him  did  not  use  very  sophisticated 
management  support  systems.  No  part  of  the  center,  for  example,  used 
interactive  software,  even  though  such  a  system  might  have  proved  its 
worth  to  the  planners  who  sketched  out  their  alternatives  with  paper  and 
pencil  and  tracked  the  course  of  the  air  campaign  with  charts  drawn  by 


'*(8)  Horner  OWAPS  Intvw,  9  Mar  1992. 

'*(8)  TACC/CC/DO  Current  Opi  Log,  I030Z,  20  Feb  1991 . 
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hand,  mission  videotapes  taken  directly  from  returning  aircraft,  and  Cable: 
News  Necwoik  broadcasts.'^  Center  personnel  did  try  the  MSS-II  system, 
where  data  from  the  reports  of  returning  aircraft  were  fed  into  an  auto¬ 
mated  display  system.  Unfortunately,  as  Deptula  pointed  out,  “  . . .  it’s 
just  like  a  computer,  gaibage  in  and  garbage  out.”'**  That  is,  there  was 
more  to  the  automation  of  command  and  control  than  the  de\  elopment  of 
intBPOsting  electronic  displays.  Having  laMO-especially  ntore  immedi¬ 
ate-information  on  what  was  happening  in  the  air  campaign  was  useful, 
yet  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  the  Control  Center  a  significantly  im¬ 
proved  ability  to  control  the  course  of  the  campaign.  To  have  improved 
control,  the  center  needed  an  interactive,  automated  Air  Tssking  Order 
planning  and  development  process,  as  well  as  a  system  equally  rapid  and 
reliable  to  feed  damage  assessments  back  into  that  process. 

Finally,  General  Homer’s  perception  of  which  issues  mattered  to  him 
as  JPAOC  is  a  list  that  future  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commanders 
might  want  to  consider.  As  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  there 
were  four  types  of  such  issues:  (a)  those  concerning  allies,  (b)  those 
among  the  Service  component  commanders,  (c)  those  affecting  the 
JFAOC's  standing  with  the  theater  commander,  and  (d)  those  related  to  the 
JPAOC’s  management  of  the  organizations-mainly  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
Center-through  which  he  maintained  control  over  theater  air.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  issues  will  change  from  case  to  case.  However,  failure  to 
give  any  one  set  of  issues  due  attention  is  likely  to  rob  the  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commander  of  the  legitimacy  he  needs  to  gain  and  hold 
the  confidence  of  the  theater  commander,  allies,  or  other  component 
commanders. 


'**(S)  Draft  Transcript  of  a  Brieflng  to  qwaps  by  U  Col  David  Depiula,  20  Nov 
1991,  p  24.  See  also  Notes  from  ‘Planning  and  Execution  of  the  Offensive  Air  Campaign 
Against  Iraq,*’  (S)  Intvw  with  Brig  Gen  Busier  Glosson.  6  Mar  1991,  pp  17-18. 

'*’(S)  Ibid,  pp  17-18. 
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Building  the  Thctical  Air  Control  System 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  A.  Hoi.ier,  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Com¬ 
mander.  exerciaed  hit  ratbority  through  hit  Thctical  Air  Control  System, 
or  TAGS.  As  Ihctical  Air  Command  Regulation  35-45  notes,  the  TAGS  is 
**the  organization,  personnel,  procedures,  and  equipment  necessaiy  to 
plan,  direct,  and  control  tactical  air  operations  and  to  coordinate  air 
opMitioas  with  other  Services  and  Allied  Forces.**'  This  chapter  has  two 
tasks.  First,  it  will  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  how  a  TAGS  and  its 
in^or  components  function.  Second,  it  will  describe  how  selected  m^or 
components  of  the  Central  Command  Air  Forces  tags  were  assembled 
during  Desert  Shield.  Our  primary  focus  will  be  on  the  deployment  and 
initial  operation  of  the  basic  airborne  elements  of  the  TACS-the  Aiibome 
Warning  and  Control  (awacs)  and  Airborne  Battlefleld  Command  and 
Control  Center  (abccc)  aircraft,  crews,  and  planning  staffs.  We  also  will 
examine  the  communications  which  linked  these  aircraft  to  one  another 
and  to  command  positions  on  the  ground.  These  airborne  and  ground 
components  of  the  tags  were  tools  used  by  General  Horner  to  control  the 
air  campaign. 


MitJor  Componaota  a  taoi 

Each  theater  or  contingency  where  air  forces  are  employed,  whether 
in  cohiunction  with  ground  forces  or  by  themselves,  requires  some  form 
of  tactical  control  of  planning  and  opmrnions.  The  major  components  of 
the  TAGS  provide  the  air  component  commander  with  the  tools  neoesiary 
to  adapt  his  specific  command  and  control  system  to  his  unique  require¬ 
ments.  This  flrst  section  will  describe  the  major  components  of  the  tags 
used  in  support  of  both  air-to-ground  and  air-to-air  operations.  Figure  1 1 
illustrates  these  components. 


'Tactical  Air  Gommand  Ref  ulaUon  33-45.  Tactical  Air  force  Hcodquantrt  and  the 
TACC,  8  Apr  1988.  p  3-1.  See  alto  Joint  Pub  1-02  (formerly  id  Pub  I).  Department  of 
Defense  DtetUmary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  I  Dec  1989. 
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Thetieal  Air  Control  Party 


The  Thctical  Air  Control  Party  (Tacp)  consists  of  experienced  tactical 
aircrews,  tactical  air  convnand  and  control  specialists,  communications 
peiBonnel,  and  technicians  ooliocated  with  each  appropriate  command 
echelon  of  the  supported  ground  forces,  tacps  are  subordinate  to  the  Air 
Operations  Center  (ak)C),  deploy  with  Army  divisions,  brigades, 
and  battalions,’  and  “advise  and  assist  the  ground  conunaitder,  request  and 
coordinate  preplanned  and  immediate  tactical  air  support  and  meet  other 
requirements  of  the  individual  ground  tcros  echelon  supported.’*’  The 
Thctical  Air  Contrcd  Party  passes  requests  for  air  support  from  the  grouno 
corrmumder  to  the  Air  Support  OpMvtions  Center,  tacps  provide  a  “pic- 
ture“  of  the  ground  situation  to  air  forces  to  direct  nir  attack  against  enemy 
units  and  help  prevent  fratricide.  Intermediate  echelon  tacps  may  coordi¬ 
nate  requests  for  air  support  at  they  travel  up  the  chain  of  command. 

Forward  Air  ControUar 

The  Forward  Air  Controller  (pac),  either  ground  or  airborne,  func¬ 
tions  as  an  extension  of  the  tacp  arid  performs  terminal  attack  control  for 
close  air  support  (CAS)  missions  or  acts  as  a  tactical  air  coordinator.  The 
forward  air  controller  operates  cime  to  enemy  forces  and  helps  the  attack¬ 
ing  pilot  identify  friendly  and  enemy  positions.  He  can  also  direct  the 
pilot  providing  close  air  support  to  the  specific  target. 

Air  Support  Oparations  Cthter 

Air  Support  Opetations  Centers  (asoCs)  are  specialized  Air  Force 
operation  centers  responsible  for  detailed  execution  planning,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  tactical  air  effort  in  close  air  support*  of  land  forces.*  They 


^TAC  Manual  2-1 ,  p  5*21 . 

’tac  RegiilUlon  55>4S,  Tactleul  Air  Force  Headquantn  and  $he  TACC. 

*“Oote  air  support  is  the  application  of  aeroapace  forces  in  support  of  the  'and 
component  ccmfliander's  obJecUves.”  (Air  Force  Manual  I- 1,  Batic  Aerospace  Doctrine 
of  the  United  Slates  Air  Force,  Mar  1992). 

*The  Marine  corollary  to  the  A80C  is  the  Division  Air  Support  Center  (OASC).  The 
DASC  has  corresponding  lespomibllities  (to  the  asoc)  and  similar  subordinate  groups 
(such  as  TACPS  and  FACs). 


are  iocaied  at  the  senior  Army  tactical  headquanera  levels  (nonnally  corps) 
and  eollocaled  with  the  ooips*levd  Ihctical  Operations  Center  (roc).  In 
a  muhicoqM  environment,  there  is  nonnally  one  Air  Support  Operations 
Crater  for  each  corps,  and  each  of  theae  Air  Support  Operation  Centers 
rqxMts  individually  to  the  Thctical  >Ur  Control  Center  (tacc).‘  Air  Sup- 
peat  Opetreions  Cantor  peaoooel  are  under  dw  control  of  the  ta^  and 
Aey  pass  immecHaie  Ar^  aaquesti  for  air  support  to  dte  TAGC.  In  bun, 
the  Ihctical  Air  Conbol  Cenisr  usually  grreits  Air  Su{^>ort  Operations 
Center  personnel  authority  to  sdiedule  forward  air  controller  missions 
flown  in  support  of  Army  maneuver  units  (such  as  battalions)/  In  addition 
to  pasting  Army  requests  for  air  stqrport  to  the  TAOC,  the  Air  Supprat 
Operations  Center  provides  Air  Foree  expertise  to  senior  Army  tactical  ele¬ 
ments,  assisting  and  advising  on  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
aiipower.  coordinating  on  Joint  Air  Attack  Ibam  (jaaT)  missions  in  sup¬ 
port  of  au<-land  operations,  and  establishing  and  (^wrating  the  Air  Force  air 
request  net  to  control  close  m  support  and  reconnaissance  sorties  distribut¬ 
ed  to  the  corps  by  the  TAOC  in  the  tir  allocation  process.* 

Control  and  Reporting  Contor 

Three  eleirtenta  of  the  thctical  Air  Control  System  are  each  capable 
of  directing  aiiirome  aircraft  to  the  target  area.  The  first  of  these,  the 
(^ntrol  and  Reporting  Center  (CRC),  is  a  ground  station  which  normally 
uses  ground-  or  AWACS-based  radar  to  control  air  traffic.  Once  it  receives 
a  request  for  air  support  from  the  Air  Support  Operations  Center,  the 
Control  and  Reporting  Center  directs  avail^le  aircraft  from  within  its 
area  of  control  to  where  they  are  needed  or  passes  control  of  aircraft  to 
another  portion  of  the  TAGS  (Airborne  Baitlefleld  Command  and  (Control 
Ctxaet  or  Forward  Air  Controller).  If  the  Control  and  Reporting  Center 
does  not  have  resources  available  to  flit  the  request,  it  will  request  assis¬ 
tance  from  either  AWACS  (which  can  divert  airborne  assets)  or  from  the 
Tsctical  Air  Control  Center  (which  can  launch  ground  alert  aircraft). 


*The  TACC  i*  the  senior  sir  etemenl  of  Uie  tags.  It  i*  deicribed  in  detail  in  Chapter 
S  of  tbU  repot*. 

^TAC  Manual  2-1,  Tactical  Air  Operations,  Aug  1991,  p  S-20. 

*lbU.  p  5-3. 
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Itetical  Air  Command  Regulation  SS4S  states  that  inherent  in  Con¬ 
trol  and  Reporting  Center  functions 


are  the  requirements  to  supervise  subonUnate  radar  elentents,  provide 
threat  warning  for  fnendly  aircraft,  implement  procedures  to  ensure  that 
air  defense  assets  of  aii  aarvieas  are  ampkqmd  in  mutually  supporting 
ralas.  establisbcQMdinatMMi  procedures  breed  on  frieiidlyattille^  plans. 
.eatabUsh  tiie  nreans  for  ait  tnfficngulaiioaAdeiitiflcation.  and  support 
air  reacue  opreaiioos ....  The  OtC  dcteM  and  kJeotiAre  boaiile  air¬ 
borne  objecta,  recommenda  changes  in  air  defense  warning  conditions 
and.  when  authorized,  assigns  weapons  (aircraft  and  ada  [air  defense 
artUleryl).  plus  scrsmblea/dlvetts  air  ddiense  capable  aircn^* 


AWACS  and  the  Control  and  Reporting  Center  can  be  used  in  combi¬ 
nation  or  separately,  depending  upon  how  the  airspace  is  organized.  For 
example,  the  AWACS,  b^auae  of  its  large  radar  and  radio  coverage,  may 
be  assigited  to  control  the  airspace  over  an  entire  sector  of  the  theater 
including  enemy  territory.  The  grouttd-based  Control  and  Reporting 
Center  may  be  assigned  a  small  subsector  on  the  friendly  side  of  the  line 
between  friendly  and  enemy  airspace.  In  this  case  the  awacs  would 
identify  and  track  hostile  aircraft  as  they  approach  friendly  lines  and  warn 
the  CRC  of  the  potential  threat.  As  enemy  aircraft  enter  the  CRC’s 
subsector,  the  CRC  could  direct  air  or  ground  forces  to  shoot  them  down.'" 

Airbom*  Command  and  Control  Contor 

The  Airborne  Battlefield  Command  and  Control  Center  (abccc)  is  a 
containerized  command  and  control  center  designed  for  EC-130E  aircraft. 
It  contains  communications  equipment  rather  than  radars  or  other  sensors. 
Its  main  role  is  to  coordinate  strike  aircraft  carrying  out  air-to-ground 
missions.  Like  the  Control  and  Reporting  Center,  the  ABOX  can  direct 
airborne  aircraft  to  support  requests  from  the  Air  Support  Operations 
Center.  ABCCC  crews,  headed  by  a  Director,  Airborne  BattlestafT,  serve 
as  flying  tactical  air  control  centers  or  air  support  operations  centers. 
Weapons  and  aircraft  controllers  on  the  abccc  direct  forward  air  control 


’tac  Regulation  S3-4S,  Tactkal  Air  Force  Headquanen  and  The  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center,  8  Apr  1988. 

"^The  AWAC$  could  direct  friendiy  air  defendera  to  engage  the  hoatile  aircraft  while 
atill  over  enemy  lerrilory. 


aircraft,  airlift  flights  into  their  area,  and  air  strikes  against  ground  targets. 
ABCCC  personnel  control  flights  in  their  area  by  monitoring  and  maintain¬ 
ing  communications  among  all  the  various  aircraft  (strike,  reconnaissance, 
and  transport)  **woikhig”  their  area.  However,  the  abcxx;  is  not  limited 
to  coordinatiiig  ground  attack  missions  and  can  be  used  to  complement 
almost  any  battlefloMiconHnand  and  control  agency,  abooc  communica¬ 
tors  also  talk  with  their  counterpaits  on  awacs  and  rivbt  .'OINT  (dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  chapter)  and  pass  akmg  situadona)  and  threat  data 
from  these  systems  to  the  aircraft  focused  on  air-to-ground  operations. 

This  combination  of  the  Tkctical  Air  Control  Parties,  Air  Support 
Operations  Centers,  artd  Airborne  Battlefleld  Command  and  Ccmtrol 
Craters  is  designed  to  facilitate  Army-Air  Force  communication  and 
coordination  from  the  battalion  level  aJI  the  way  up  to  the  joint  force 
level  at  theater  air  command  headquarters.  Army  Battlefleld  Coordination 
Element  (BCE)  personnel  (described  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter),  after 
consulting  with  the  Army's  component  commander,  help  shape  the  Air 
Tasking  Order.  The  Bce,  in  turn,  advises  abcoc  crews  what  sorties  to 
expect  in  their  areas  of  operation.  Forward  air  controllers.  Tactical  Air 
Control  Parties,  and  Air  Support  Operations  Centers  sense  the  ground 
situation,  call  for  air  support,  and  then  direct  that  air  support  when  it 
arrives  overhead.  The  ABCCC  backs  up  both  the  Ihctical  Air  Control 
Center  and  the  Air  Support  Operations  Center;  its  crew  can  work  both 
functions  in  case  communications  with  these  gixMind  command  elements 
are  disrupted  or  lost.  Finally,  by  talking  to  all  aircraft  flying  in  its  area, 
the  ABCCC  can  respond  to  immediate  changes  in  the  air  or  ground  situa¬ 
tion.  exercising  control  over  air-to-ground  operations  when  necessary. 

The  mobility  and  communications  advantage  inherent  in  the  Airborne 
Battlefleld  Command  and  Control  Center  platform  enable  it  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  current  ground  and  air  situation  within  its  assigned  area  of 
responsibility.  And  because  the  abcoc  is  aiiboroe,  it  normally  can 
manage  tactical  forces  operating  beyond  the  normal  communication 
coverage  of  ground  TACS  elements  such  as  the  Air  Support  Operations 
Center  and  Control  and  Reporting  Center. 
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Atrbomt  Warning  and  Control  Sysum 

The  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (awacs)  is  both  an 
aiibome  ndar  surveillance  and  control  pl^orm  and  the  working  location 
of  the  AiitKicne  Command  Element  (ACB)-the  direct  link  to  the  Joint 
Foroe  ^  Con^Kment  Commander.  The  awacs,  like  the  Control  and 
Repoitii^  Geider  and  ABOOC,  can  direct  aircraft  to  ftplfiH  Air  Support 
Operation  Center  requests. 

The  E-S  AWACS  provides  highly  mobile,  survivable  airborne  surveil¬ 
lance  and  command  and  control  functions  for  tactical  and  air  defense 
forces.  The  AWACS 

hu  the  abiliqr  to  provide  detection  and  control  of  aircntft  below  or 
beyond  the  coverage  of  ground-based  radar,  or  when  ground-based  radar 
elements  are  not  available.  The  awacs  radar  and  radio  coverage  per¬ 
mits  air  defense  warnings,  aircraft  control,  navigational  assistance, 
coordination  of  air  rescue  efforts  and  chan^  to  tactical  missions." 

The  E-3,  operating  in  conjunction  with  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  Army, 
Air  Force,  and  allied  units,  provides  a  radar  picture  spanning  the  entire 
theater  of  operations'^  that  can  be  data-iinked  with  other  TaCS  facilities. 
During  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  it  provided  real-time  information  to 
most  coalition  comnuuid  centers.  The  E-3  is  ciq>able  of  establishing  a 
data  sharing  network  with  the  RC-135V  rivet  joint,  abccc,  Tacc,  and 
Navy  E-2  Hawkeyes, 

The  AWACS  also  provides  support  to  all  aircraft  requiring  pre-  and 
poststrike  air  refueling.  Normally,  the  air  combat  plan  contains  a  detailed 
plan  to  match  tanker  aircraft  with  aircraft  requiring  aerial  refueling; 
however,  last  minute  changes  in  targets  or  takeoff  tintes  may  require  en 
route  modification  to  the  refueling  plan,  awacs,  using  its  radar  picture 
and  radio  contact  with  aircraft,  can  direct  refuelings  at  any  time. 


"taC  Regulation  55*45,  Tactical  Air  Force  Headquarters  and  The  Tactical  Air 
Control  Canter, 

'^Whlle  an  individual  awacs  hai  a  limited  tadar  coverage,  multiple  aircraft  “pic- 
birai”  can  be  linked  together  to  cuver  a  vary  large  geographic  area. 
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Adit^iuU  AIrtonu  Phtfomu 

IWo  •ddUlonal  airborne  platforms,  while  not  ofTicially  jmuI  of  the 
IhotiMi  ^  Contnrf  Syatem,  were  critical  elements  of  the  command  and 
control  aystam  during  the  Gulf  War.  rivet  joint  (RC>13SV)  is  an  elec¬ 
tronic  intelUgmoe  cdlleetion  platform  that  worits  with  awacs  and  selected 
ground  sites  to  provide  enhanced  awareness  of  enemy  air  and  ground 
activity.  [DEL^BD]*’  rivet  joint  flies  a  standoff  profile  as  close  to 
the  target  airspace  as  the  threats  permit.'* 

The  second  pfaafbnn,  the  Joint  Surveillance  and  Thiget  Attack  Radar 
System  (JSTArs),'*  provides  neai^real-time  wide-area  surveillance  and  deep 
targeting  capability  to  ground  and  air  commanders.'*  The  system  is  able 
to  detect,  locate,  and  track  lugh-vahie  taigets,  such  as  mobile  missile 
laundiers,  vehicle  convoys,  logistics  depots,  and  assembly  areas,  and  pass 
this  information  to  air  arid  ground  commanders.'^  The  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation  from  rivet  joint  and  JSTARS  is  relayed  to  ground  aivl  air  com¬ 
manders  to  assist  them  in  assessing  the  combat  situation  and  allocating 
air  assets. 


'^(S)  Department  of  Defenie.  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Guff  War:  Final  Report  to 
Congreu,  Apr  1992,  Appendix  T.  “Performance  of  Selected  Weapon  Syttems." 

'*lDELErED]  (S/NF)  USAFTAWC,  Tactical  Air  Forces  Guide  for  Integrated  Elec¬ 
tronic  Combcu,  Oct  1987,  pp  A- 18.  A- 19;  *ee  alw  Jeffrey  T.  Richelton,  The  US  Intelli¬ 
gence  Community,  Second  Edition  (Cambridge,  Mamchuietts.  1989),  p  177;  William  E. 
Burrows,  Deep  Black;  Space  Espionage  and  National  Security  (New  York,  1986),  pp 
169-71. 

'*The  Joint  STARS  platform  designation  U  the  EC-IJS. 

'*(S)  OOD,  Cottduci  of  the  Persian  Cuff  War:  Final  Report  to  Congress,  Apr  1992. 
Appendix  T,  "Performance  of  Selected  Weapon  Systsms." 

'^Intvw,  Thomas  C.  Hone,  Mr)  Anne  D.  Leary,  Mark  D.  Mandeles  with  Brig  Gen 
George  K.  Mueliner,  ocs/Requfrements,  tac,  16  Apr  1992.  See  also,  for  example,  Peter 
Grier,  “Joint  STARS  Does  Its  Stuff,”  Air  Force  Magatjne,  Jun  1991 ,  pp  38-42;  Edward  H. 
Kolcum,  "Joim  STARS  B-8s  Return  to  U.S.:  20>Aitcraft  Fleet  Believed  Assured,”  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology.  1 1  Mar  1991,  p  20. 
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Basle  airborne  alamanta  of 
the  TACt  are  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  ByO' 
tarn  (AWAca)  (above),  and 
Airborne  Batdaflald  Com* 
mend  and  Control  Canter 
(Asocc),  Interior  view 
(right);  Rlvat  Joint  (below) 
worm  with  AWAC9  to  pro* 
Vida  anhanoad  awaranaaa 
of  anomy  activity. 


Air  Truffle  Control  and  Air  Dofinso  Systonu 

During  combat,  the  control  of  the  airspace  over  the  theater  frequently 
is  relinquished  by  the  civil  air  traffic  comnd  authorities  and  turned  over 
to  the  ndHtny.  whtdi  divides  die  airspace  into  sectors  and  subsectors 
deewMng  qpcn  of  the  thaaier.  Bach  sector  or  subsector  is  then 
phi^  un^  Ite  control  of  an  element  of  the  TAGS,  such  as  awacs  or  a 
Contr^  and  Reporting  Center.  Control  of  airqiace  is  turned  over  to  the 
military  because  of  (a)  the  high  volume  of  air  traffic,  (b)  the  necessity  to 
provide  specialuad  control  of  military  aircraft,  and  (c)  the  requirement  to 
defend  against  possible  attnck  by  enemy  air  forces.  Most  of  the  proce¬ 
dures  for  airspace  control  and  defense  are  theater  specific.  We  will 
discuss  the  particular  procedures  used  in  the  Gulf  later  in  this  chapter. 

TACS  in  Support  of  land  Forcot 

Air  attacks  conducted  to  support  ground  forces  are  controlled  in  four 
ways:  through  (a)  the  Air  Tuking  Order  (which  assigns  specific  aircraft 
to  ground-attack  missions,  often  against  specific  targets),  (b)  the  actions 
of  Air  Support  Operations  Centers  (which  schedule  and  coordinate  the 
flights  of  forward  lur  controllers),  (c)  ’Ibctical  Air  Control  Parties  (which 
accompany  ground  units),  and  (d)  abccc,  a  specially  modified  C-130 
aircraft  (which  is  an  extension  of  the  Combat  Operations  Division  of  the 
Ibctical  Air  Control  Center).  Air  Force  missions  in  support  of  Army 
ground  operations  are  under  Air  Force  control.  At  the  same  time,  such 
missions  must  respond  to  Army  needs,  and  those  needs  will  depend  on 
the  tactical  situation  in  which  Army  maneuver  units  (battalions,  brigades 
and  divisions)  find  themselves. 

When  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Iksk  Force  (RDJTF),  the  forerunner 
of  USCBNTOOM  (U.S.  Central  Command),  was  formed  in  early  1980,  the 
Air  Force’s  Ihctical  Air  Command  (TAC)  and  the  Army’s  Twining  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  were  completing  new  air-land  battle  proce¬ 
dures  that  placed  less  emphasis  on  the  central  region  of  Europe,  had 
worldwide  applicability  for  unilateral  Army  and  Air  Force  operations,  and 
focused  on  contingencies  that  were  more  likely  to  occur,  such  as  defense 
of  critical  facilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  The  new  procedures  also 
increased  emphasis  on  defeating  second  echelon  forces  by  extending  the 
battlefield  to  include  enemy  forces  that  would  have  a  near-term  effect  on 
air-land  operations  and  require  more  detailed  coordination  between  the  air 
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component  commander  (ACC)'*  and  the  land  compcnent  commander  (lcc) 
in  die  Air  Ihsking  Order  (ATD)  develr^ment  process. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  componenu  (later  USARCBNT  and  uscentaf) 
of  the  Rapid  Deploymeot  Joint  Disk  Force  adopted  the  Ihctica]  Air  Com- 
mand-TVainlng  Doctrine  Command  procedt^  for  use  during  exercises 
and  contingency  plans.  The  rojtp  evolved  into  the  Unified  Command  for 
Southwest  Asia,  U.S.  Central  Command,  which  was  activated  on  1  January 
1983.  Although  the  new  doctrine  grew  out  of  the  “31  Initiatives’’”  Army- 
Air  Force  Agreement  of  1982  and  bad  its  beginning  as  the  first  TAC- 
TRADOC  “Camouflage  Manual"  addressing  joint  attack  of  the  second 
echelon,  (J-SAK)  it  had  far-reaching  implications  beyond  second  echelon 
attack.  The  new  doctrine  recognized,  for  the  first  time,  the  concept  of  a 
single  air  component  commander  and  lartd  component  commander  and 
increased  the  amount  of  joint  coordination  requir^  between  land  and  air 
units  in  conducting  tactical  air  support  for  land  forces.  To  accomplish  this 
increased  coordination,  the  Army  formed  the  Battlefield  Coordination 
Element  (BCB),*°  an  organization  of  approximately  twenty-five  Army 
personnel  to  be  collocated  with  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Onter^'  during 
wartime  with  a  mission  to  process  land  force  requests  for  tactical  air 
support,  monitor  and  interpret  the  land  battle  situation  for  the  Tactical  Air 
Cmtrol  Center,  and  provide  the  necessary  coordination  between  air  and 
land  elements  through  face-to-face  coordination  with  the  air  component 
headquarters  and  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center.^ 


"Later  rBrerted  to  as  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  during  joint  or 
combined  operations. 

'*Rlchard  0,  Davis,  The  31  Initiatives:  A  Study  in  Air  Force  •  Army  Cooperation 
(Washington,  DC,  1987). 

*‘The  Battlefield  Coordination  Element  (BCE)  “  .  . .  is  COMUSARCENT’s  (Commander. 
US  Army  Central  Command]  coordination  agency  which  exchanges  detailed  operational 
and  intelligence  information  with  the  ..."  Air  Force’s  command  and  control  organixa- 
Uona.  “The  BCE  proceases  usarcekt's  tequesu  for  tactical  air  suppon,  monitors  and 
interprets  the  USARCENT  battle  situation  for  the  TACC,  and  provides  the  necessary  interface 
for  the  exchange  of  current  operational  and  intelligence  dW"  (USCENTaf  Regulation  5S- 
4S,  United  States  Central  Command  Air  Force  Air  Employment  Planning  Process,  27  Jun 
1990,  p  3-12). 

^'The  TACC  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  5  of  Uiis  report. 

^ACr  50.29  and  TRAOOC  Pam  525-43,  General  Operating  Procedures  for  Joint 
Attack  of  the  Second  Echelon,  31  Dec  1984,  p  3-1. 
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The  new  air>Iend  bettle  procedures  did  not  change  organization  or 
command,  control,  and  communicadons  in  Air  Force  TACS  units  designed 
to  support  various  land  echelons;  the  overall  tactical  command  and  control 
system  remained  the  Air  Ground  Operttkms  System.  The  system  still 
comitled  of  two  parts.  Air  Force  elMn^  of  the  TAGS  dedicated  to  support¬ 
ing  die  hold  oongxment  commander  in  conducting  air-land  operations,  and 
Amv  Air  Ground  System  elements  whidi  iirteract  widi  tags  units  to  ensure 
that  tactical  air  support  is  reqionsive  and  meets  Army  requirements. 

The  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  and  Army  Air  Ground  System 
{mform  two  functions  in  providing  air  support  to  laird  operations.  First, 
they  provide  a  conduit  through  which  land  force  commanders  at  all  levels 
can  request  air  support.  This  conduit  transfers  requests  (a)  for  immediate 
air  support  by  troops  engaging  the  enemy  and  (b)  to  strike  targets  which 
could  affect  future  land  operations.  Second,  the  two  systems*  interaction 
is  designed  to  prevent  fratricide;  they  help  pilots  distinguish  enemy  from 
friendly  forces  and  keep  friendly  grouiid  forces  from  shooting  down 
friendly  aircraft. 

How  Commamd  and  Control  for  Cloto  Air  Support  Works 

The  preceding  paragraphs  described  the  concept  and  historical  context 
of  tasking  and  control  of  air  power  in  support  of  land  operations.  The 
remainder  of  this  section  will  put  the  pieoes  together  by  describing  how 
requests  for  air  support,  specifically  close  air  support,  flow  from  the  re¬ 
quester  to  bombs  or  bullets  on  target.  We  must  begin  by  explaining  the  two 
different  types  of  requests  for  close  air  support,  each  with  its  own  coordina¬ 
tion  or  control  channels:  “immediate"  requests,  wherein  air  support  is 
needed  at  once  by  the  troops  on  the  front  lines,  and  ’’preplanned  close  air 
support,”  which  comprises  requests  for  support  of  future  operations. 

Requests  for  immediate  close  air  support  usually  originate  at  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  land  force’s  command  structure-the  individual  pla¬ 
toon  or  company.  'These  requests  are  made  to  a  Ihctical  Air  Control 
Party,  where  they  are  validated  and  then  passed  to  the  Air  Support  Opera¬ 
tions  Center.”  The  Air  Support  Operations  Center,  normally  collocated 
with  the  Army  Corps  Ihctical  Operations  Center,  ranks  the  requests  with 


”rACPs  at  the  intermediate  echcloni  between  Uie  requester  and  asoc  can  intervene 
if  neceasaty.  Siienoe  by  the  intermediate  tacps  usually  means  concutience  with  the 
request. 
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dme  from  other  eir  control  pvties  based  upon  urgency  and  the 
commander's  operational  plans. 

Ptom  this  point  a  description  of  the  process  becomes  more  complicat¬ 
ed,  because  there  am  sev^  routes  a  rosiest  could  follow  depending 
iqwn  bow  dw  akspace  is  of^iaed.  It  it  feasiU^  dq)ending  upon  avail- 
aUe  losouioea  and  the  allocation  of  these  resourres,  to  have  the  airspace 
over  the  battlefleld  under  the  control  a  Control  and  Reporting  Center, 
Airborne  Battlefield  Command  and  Cmttrol  Center.  Aiibome  Warning 
and  Control  System,  the  Air  Suf^Kut  C^)eration8  Center,  or  a  con^ination. 

'  or  example,  if  the  Air  Support  Operations  Center  is  controlling  the  close 
air  support  aircraft,  the  Air  Support  Operatimis  Center  simply  calls  on  the 
radio  to  Jie  available  aircraft  in  their  sector  arul  direct  them  to  the  area 
where  support  is  needed.  If  the  Air  Sui^xjrt  Operations  Center  is  control¬ 
ling  the  airspace  but  does  not  have  any  aircraft  available  to  support  the 
request,  it  could  call  the  Ibctical  Air  Control  Center  and  request  support. 
The  TACC  will  direct  aircraft  on  airborne  dert  to  the  Air  Support  Opera¬ 
tions  Center's  area  of  responsibility  or,  if  necessary,  launch  aircraft  from 
ground  alert,” 

In  a  more  complicated  example,  we'll  suppose  that  the  Air  Support 
Operations  Center  is  not  the  controlling  i^ency-assume  that  the  subsector 
over  the  battlefleld  is  controlled  by  Airborne  Command,  Control,  and 
Communications,  and  that  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  is  controlling 
the  entire  sector.  In  this  case,  the  ASOC  would  forward  the  request  to 
ABOCC.  If  aircraft  were  available,  abocc  would  direct  them  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  area.  If  aircraft  were  not  available,  ABOCC  would  contact  the 
AWACS,  which  would  direct  aircraft  from  its  resources  into  the  subsector 
for  ABOOC’S  control.  If  the  AWACS  was  also  short  of  resources,  it,  like 
the  Air  Support  Operations  Center  in  the  case  above,  would  contact  the 
Ibctical  Air  Control  Center  to  divert  or  launch  fixed-wing  alert  aircraft. 

In  our  notional  example,  once  the  aSOC,  abocc,  awacs,  or  crc 
(which  also  could  be  «ronlroiling  the  airspace)  directs  the  flight  to  the 
appropriate  area,  the  flight  is  told  to  contact  the  forward  air  controller 
(FAC)  (either  airborne  or  on  ground).  The  FAC  helps  the  strike  aircraft 
identify  the  target  and  friendiy  forces  and  directs  the  attack. 


”(S/NF)  MulU-Command  Miraial  (MCM)  3*1.  Tueikal  Empko  i-r  Volume  I. 
GtMral  PUuinint  and  Bmptoymaiu  CoHMbUralloiu,  19  Dk  1936. 
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Preplwined  dose  air  support”  it  iMUK^ed  ki  a  rijilwl)  tMinant  way^ 
Requests  for  dose  air  support  of  pUnoed  openboM  arlgl^  diroughout 
ttie  cotimiMd  and  oontrol  gymm,  i¥om  both  mbf  yrtai  and  fidd 
units-anyooe  who  anticipates  a  need  for  air  Mppait  fiMa  la^iaMs  are 
.  .oolleciadl^  the  BaiUebetd  Coordination  BleiiMidfAB«loc  and 
prioritiBod  to  sup^  graond  fome  otgectives.’*”  Ftoaa  feeae  id  tatgets 
go  ifotMigh  foe  {rtaiming  precesa.  are  taiced  in  the  Air  Order.” 

ilown -by  tba  toloed  unit 

ncs  im  Stt^rt  qf  Air  OpnuHwu 

A  tnqior  task  of  die  Tsctical  Air  Control  System  is  to  crmirol  friendly 
aircraft  in  flight.  This  is  a  mukifaceted  task  with  a  number  of  objectives 
in  mind.  For  example,  the  TAGS: 

(1)  diows  die  Joint  Pbice  Air  Component  Crmunander  the 
flexibility  to  retask  aircraft  en  route  to  ensure  effective  and 
efficient  application  of  air  power  within  a  very  dynamic 
combat  environment; 

(2)  ensures  airborne  contro!  of  where  strike  aircraft  and  tanker 
aircraft  meet  for  pre*  mkI  poststrAe  aerial  refueling; 

(3)  controls  friendly  airspace  to  deconflict  air  trafTic  and  avoid 
midair  collisions,  much  like  a  civilian  air  traffic  control 
system;  and 

(4)  identifles  and  tracks  enemy  aircraft  to  direct  interceptions. 

The  system  components  described  earlier  ore  used  by  the  JPACC  to  build 
a  TAGS  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  his  operation.  Since  the  procedures 
and  rules  of  engagement  that  govern  the  operation  of  the  airborne  portion 
of  the  TAGS  are  situationally  dependent,  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
die  many  options  available  to  the  commander.  The  speciflc  procedures 
used  in  the  Oulf  are  discussed  later  In  this  chapter  and  in  following 
chapters. 


“(Sfl^F)  Ibid. 

“(S/NF)  Ibid,  p  4-3. 

^The  plinning  proceu  and  the  Air  Tssking  Order  are  deicribed  in  (S)  Ghapter  S. 
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Establiahmcnt  of  the  Central  Command  Air  Forces 
TACS  In  the  Thenter 

The  immensity  of  the  task  of  ikploying,  assembling,  numnlng,  and 
operating  the  TAGS  cannot  be  emphasized  enough.^  In  the  Gulf  War,  the 
U.S.  Central  Command  Commander  in  Chiers  initial  mission  was  to 
**de|>l(qr  to  dw  area  of  operations  and  take  actions  in  conceit  with  host 
nation  foioes,  firieiMlly  r^onal  forces,  and  other  allies  to  defend  against 
an  Iraqi  attadt  into  Saudi  Aralna  and  be  pr^Mued  to  conduct  other  opera¬ 
tions  as  directed.””  This  mission  was  enormously  complex”  and  ex¬ 
tremely  risky.^'  The  complexity  of  the  task  and  the  rapidly  changing 
requirements  of  the  mission  simply  could  not  be  supported  by  the  limited 
host  nation  command  and  control  systems.  Host  Nation  Command  and 


”MiliUry  lesden  of  both  allies  and  former  adversanes  expressed  great  admiration 
for  this  phase  of  the  operation.  See.  for  example,  “More  Than  an  Operation.  Less  Than 
a  War  Interview  with  Brig  Gen  *Y.*  Beii'On  Chet  Ha’Avir,  January  1992  (translated  by 
Aron  Pinker). 

”(S/NP)  Msg.  101  lOOZ  Aug  90,  uscinccgnt  to  Supporting  Commands,  sul^: 
usrmoCBKr  Order  for  Operation  Desert  Shield.  The  tnlUtaiy  objectives  for  maritime 
interdiction  were  tranamitied  separately. 

”For  example,  in  Uie  issue  of  transportation  communications,  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  (APLO  declaied  that  the  Joint  Operations  Planning  and  Execution  System,  a 
component  of  WWMCCS,  was  not  designed  to  accommodate  the  type  of  rapid  changes  as 
occurred  in  Desert  Shield.  In  addition,  no  arrangemenu  were  made  to  ensure  the  proper 
flow  of  communications.  See  aplc  JUIXS  Number  01049-44637  DS90  Database.  See 
also  (S)  Logltiict  report 

^'(S)  On  12  Aug  1990,  Schwarzkopfs  Combat  Analysis  Group  argued  that  as  of 
C*l,  American  and  Saudi  forces  were  insufflcient  to  defend  Al  Jubayl  against  an  attack 
by  only  three  Iraqi  divisions.  (S/NP)  aar.  CENTCOM  J-S,  Combat  Analysis  Croup,  21 
Mar  1991,  p  7. 

U  Oen  Homer  deKribed  his  thoughts  about  this  situation  in  a  public  speech: 

The  idea  was  lliat  we  were  to  deter  an  Iraqi  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  if  an 
invasion  did  come  we  had  to  be  prepared  to  defend ....  Those  were  some  of 
the  w'  .St  nights  of  my  life,  because  I  had  good  information  as  to  what  the  Iraqi 
threat  was,  and,  quite  frankly,  we  could  not  have  luued  speeding  tlckeu  to  the 
tanks  as  they  would  have  come  rolling  down  the  interstate  highway  on  the  east 
coast.  It  was  an  opportunity  the  Iraqis  did  not  uke,  but  every  night  we'd  get 
some  mote  forces,  and  we’d  sit  down  and  get  a  game  plan  of  what  we’d  do  if 
we  came  under  attack.  (Lt  Oen  Chariet  A.  Homer,  Speech  to  Business  Execu¬ 
tives  for  National  Security,  8  May  1991.) 
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Control  capid>inties  had  to  be  auigmented  by  Air  Force  equipment  and 
personnel  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  combined  command. 

SmIiAWACS 


U.S7Saudi  cooperation  in  die  use  of  awacs  began  in  1979,  when  the 
government  of  the  United  States  permitted  U.S.  manufacturers  to  sell  B-S 
AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Under  the  Elf  One  program,  the  Air 
Force  seat  four  of  its  oam  awacs  aiicraft  to  suj^ileii^  and  exercise 
with  the  new  Saudi  awacs  force.  The  condiin^  U.SySaudi  awacs 
focused  nuunly  on  the  threat  of  Iranian  air  action  against  Saudi  Arabia 
during  the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran.  The  nine-year  effort  familiarized 
numbers  of  U.S.  awacs  aircrew  and  maintenance  personnel  with  their 
Saudi  6th  Flying  Wing  counterparts  and  with  the  facilities  in  Riyadh. 
Though  the  formal  Elf  One  program  ended  in  April  1990,  the  U.S. 
awacs  aircraft  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  part  of  Desert  Shield  returned  to 
the  same  facilities  and  quarters  they  had  used  during  Elf  One.” 

Saudi  AWACS  aircraft  were  controlled  from  the  Saudi  Eastern  Sector 
Control  Center  at  Dhahran  (as  shown  in  Figure  12).  This  facility  had 
ultra-high-frequency,  line-of-sight  radios  to  communicate  with  orbiting 
Saudi  AWACS,  and  the  awacs  themselves  had  the  ability  to  communicate 
their  airborne  radar  **picture"  to  escorting  Saudi  fighters  flying  combat  air 
patrols.  However,  what  the  Saudis  had  in  place  in  August  1990  was 
much  different  from  the  tactical  air  control  system  to  which  U.S.  aircrews 
were  accustomed.  The  Saudis,  for  example,  had  neither  a  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center  nor  an  Air  Support  Operations  Center.  Their  Eastern 
Sector  Control  Center  was  simply  designed  to  keep  Iranian  aircraft  from 
making  surprise  attacks  on  Saudi  airfields  and  destroying  Saudi  aircraft 
on  the  ground.” 


”(S)  Memo,  and  Employment,"  from  Copt  Ouy  Cafiero,  to  Task  Force 

4,  Aug  1992,  in  UWAPS  Task  Force  4  awacs  RIe. 

”(S)  Biienng,  "Saudi  Command  and  Control  Strocture,”  Surveillance  Prooeduret 
Brief,  Desert  Shield,  Captains  J.  Larson,  B.  McNamara,  and  K.  Wartwnon,  owafs  Task 
Ftoics  4  AWACS  RIe. 
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ExiBtimg  CommimieotkMU  fmeUMu  Ut  Sourfi  iisvibia 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  the  United  States  had  three  small  com* 
munications  centers  in  the  theater  ox  satellite  conimuKicaiions  terminal 
each  in  Bahrain  and  in  Riyadh  (which  was  being  dismantled  after  being 
used  to  support  Elf  One  operations’*)  and  a  terrestrial  communications 
link  between  Bahrain  and  Dhahran.”  There  also  were  commercial  satel¬ 
lite  links  at  Riyadh  and  Dhahran  (see  Figure  12).  However,  the  authors 
of  Operations  Plan  1002-90  had  no  illusions  about  the  status  of  communi¬ 
cations  in  place  in  Saudi  Arabia.  In  April  1990,  they  not^d  that,  if  U.S. 
forces  were  committed  to  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  “communications 
support  will  be  austere  with  heavy  relisiKe  on  early  airlift  and  satellite 
systems.’*’*  Saudi  Arabia  had  a  digital  commercial  phone  system,  but  it 
was  not  well  developed  throughout  the  country  and  did  not  extend  to  all 


’^(S)  Imvw,  Col  CharlM  M.  PeUiJohn,  Coflimander,  4409ih  osw,  29  Dec  29  1990. 
’’jamet  P.  Coyne,  Alrpawer  in  the  Cuff  (Arlington,  VA,  1992),  p  137. 

’*($)  USCmcCErrT  OPLAN  1002-90,  “Oudine  Plan,”  16  Apr  1990,  p  32. 
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of  the  iiieRd)en  of  the  Oulf  Coordination  Council.”  Senior  Saudi  mili¬ 
tary  ieadert  did  oot  have  aecura  hightfraquency  radio  links  to  their  own 
ground  forces.*  Finally,  Saudi  air  defenses  were  so  oriented  toward  the 
thieat  of  ad  ItfuUim  iria^  dtat  the  Saudi  government  could  not 
guarantee  Centrai  Command  that  the  letter’s  command  and  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  once  deptnyed,  would  be  shielded  from  air  attack  by  the 
liffger  and, more  capable  Iraqi  tfr  force.* 

liKHal  ikg^ymetU  of  Amoi 

On  2  August,  the  S52d  Airborne  Control  Wing  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base  was  notified  to  prepare  to  deploy  five  E-3  AWACS  aircraft  to  Riyadh. 
The  aircraft  and  their  crews  were  ready  to  leave  within  a  day.  On  7 
August,  the  aircraft  were  ordered  to  Sruidi  Arabia,  and  they  reached 
Riyadh  after  a  17-hour  nonstop  flight  8  August  eight  C-141s  and 
three  C-Ss  left  Tinker  with  support  equipment  and  over  400  operations, 
maintenance,  and  support  personnel.*  The  first  U.S.  E-3  flew  an  orbit 
over  Saudi  Arabia  on  10  August  escorted  by  F-lSs  of  the  1st  Thctical 
Fighter  Wing.^' 

Though  the  507th  Tactical  Air  Control  Wing,  which  manned  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  Ikctical  Air  Control  Center  and  its  associated  Message 
Processing  Center  in  Riyadh,  did  not  arrive  in  the  theater  from  Shaw  Air 
Force  Base  until  14  August,  U.S.  AWACS  functioned  effectively  from  the 
moment  they  flew.  AWACS  aircraft  normally  functioned  as  an  element  of 
iheTACS-as  an  airborne  extension  of  the  Hictical  Air  Control  Center  and 
its  associated  ground-based  radars.*  However,  if  the  Tacc  were  attacked 
and  damaged,  or  if  its  communications  were  disrupted,  awacs  aircrew 


”d00.  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Guff  War,  p  K'28. 

^Ibid,  p  K'30. 

*(POUO)  "AF/FRIS  RSAF  Truuition  Air  Defense  System  Proposed.”  Version  2.0, 25 
Jul  1990,  pp  3-5. 

*(S)  Memo,  "Notlflcstion  and  Employment,”  from  Capt  Ouy  Caneto,  to  Task  Force 
4,  Aug  1992.  In  OWAPS  Task  Force  4  AWACS  Fite. 

^'(S)  "Operations  History ,”  5S2d  Aiibome  Warning  and  Control  Wing.  History 
Office,  Chap.  II,  p  19,  Task  Force  4  awacs  Pile,  OWAPS. 

*Btief.  “ABTACS,”  Tactical  Air  Command,  2S(h  Air  Diviaion,  S32d  awacs  Wing, 
ltd.  Task  Force  4  awacs  Pile,  owafs. 
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could  monitor  and  direct  the  fighten  and  electronic  warfare  aircraft  that 
engaged  in  air-to^r  combat  and  strikes  against  enemy  targets. 

U.S.  AWACS  aircraft  had  an  advantage  over  their  Saudi  counterparts 
in  this  regard  because  one  of  the  U.S.  awacs  always  carried  an  “Air¬ 
borne  Command  Element,”  or  “acb  team.”**  Headed  by  a  colonel,  the 
A(X  team  could,  when  necessary,  assume  the  command  audrority  of  a 
Ibctk^  Air  Control  Center  over  airoraft  flying  ctMnbat  ^  patrol  widi  an 
awacs  or  over  airborne  strike  formatioru  preparing  for  an  attack  mis¬ 
sion.**  As  Mission  Director,  the  cdonel  heading  the  ACE  team  was 
responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  COMUSCBNTAF  guidance,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Air  Tuking  Order  and  Rules  of  Engagement,  was  followed.  Usually, 
he  was  supported  by  five  other  officers:  a  deputy  and  specialists  in 
fighter  operations,  intelligence,  airborne  refueling,  and  electronic  war¬ 
fare.**  lire  presence  of  this  trained  team  of  combat  planners  and  leaders 
gave  U.S.  AWACS  the  ability  to  direct  air  operations. 

Because  of  the  rapid  deployment  of  awacs  aircraft  and  their  support 
personnel.  U.S.  and  Saudi  E-3s  could  fly  one,  ’round-the-clock  radar 
surveillance  orbit  by  17  August  This  gave  Central  Command  Air  Forces 
a  rudimentary  defensive  counterair  capability.  The  obstacle  to  flying  more 
orbits  was  numbers.  Though  an  B-3  could  fly,  with  midair  refueling,  a 
maximum  of  twenty-two  hours,  aircrew  fatigue  could  limit  flights  to  half 
that  or  a  bit  more.**  It  also  took  about  an  hour  for  a  fresh  E-3  to  fully 
relieve  one  which  had  been  at  its  post  and  an  alert,  back-up  E-3  was 
always  kept  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  in  case  the  E-3  flying  its  oibit  had 
a  major  equipment  malfunction.  [DELETED]  Because  of  these  consider¬ 
ations,  F  3s  initially  flew  shorter  flights  than  they  would  have  in.  say, 
Europe,  but  they  flew  more  flights  to  maintain  the  necessary  coverage. 


**USAP  AWACS  are  B-SC  varianu  and  have  signifleant  upgrade*  over  the  E-SA*  told 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  E-3C  varianu  had  a  greater  aenior  and  communications  capability 
u  well  u  provision*  for  have  QUICK  antijanuning  equipment.  Mark  Lambert,  ed.  Jane’j 
AU  the  Woridt  Aircntfl  1991-92  (Alexandria,  VA.  1991).  pp  364-S. 

**Memo.  “Aiibome  Command  Biement,**  from  Capt  Ouy  Ca/lero,  to  Task  Force  4, 
OWAPS,  Aug  1992,  in  Task  Force  4  awacs  Rie. 

**Bflef,  “AWACS-ACE  Inlegmion,”  Ms)  Kevin  Dunlevy,  Jul  1992,  Task  Force  4 
Special  awacs  File,  owaps. 

**(SrNP)  Multi-Command  Manual  (MCM)  3-1,  awacs,  VoI.  XV,  see  especially  “E-S 
CapdbiliHat  and  Limiutions.” 
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This  rotadng  schedule  forced  the  E*3  crews  and  the  awacs  personnel 
to  work  long  hours.  ^ELETBD]^  The  demands  of  the  theater  were 
already  placing  significant  stress  on  the  entire  awacs  force. 

It  was  cnicial  that  the  U.S.  and  Saudi  AWACS  fly,  however,  because 
the  Ihotkal  Air  Control  Center,  iu  associated  Message  Processing  Center 
in  Riyadh,  and  the  Control  and  Reporthig  Center  in  Dhahran  were  not 
opentional  by  die  17th.  The  awacs  aircraft,  sl^lpOf1ed  by  RG>13S  rivet 
lODST  aiioraft  (from  the  Strategic  Air  Coimnand’s  SSdi  Strategic  Recon¬ 
naissance  ^iifoig),  were  die  first  line  of  detection  and  control  in  the  air 
defisnse  of  the  coalition  build-up  in  Saudi  Arabia.^ 

(DELETEDl^ 

By  Sqitember,  the  basic  elements  of  a  mature  Ihctical  Air  Control 
System  (including  airborne  and  ground  elements)  were  operational  or  in 
the  process  of  becoming  operational.  The  question  was  whether  the  tags 
could  shift  from  a  defeiuive  posture  to  an  offensive  one.  In  September, 
AWACS  crews  had  begun  preparing  for  offensive  operations  by  developing 
a  ‘'Ibctics  Certiflcation  I^ram,**  which  gave  them  practice  in  offensive 
counterair  operations,  search  and  rescue  procedures,  protecting  ceruin 
*1iigh  value"  assets  (such  as  EP-lll  electronic  warfare  aircraft),  and 
controlling  tanking  operations.** 

*^(DSLETED]  (S)  Brief,  U  Col  Msit  Benda,  aolij:  “awacs  AvailaMlity  and  Pro- 
poied  Changea.”  Aivxoorc,  I  Nov  1990. 

“(S)  BrMiog,  “AWACS  a  OND  TACS,”  at  of  17  Aug  1990,  0550,  XO  Brief,  17-1* 
Aug  1990,  CSS  Folder  No.  166,  CSS  Safe  No.  3,  OWAPS.  rivet  joint  operations  are 
deacribed  in  R.  S.  Hopkins,  HI,  "Bare  of  the  Storm,”  Air  Force  Magazine,  Vol.  75.  No. 
2  (Feb  1992). 

**(S)  Sliategic  Reconnaitsanoe  Center,  HQ  Stnaeglc  Air  Conunand,  RC-I35  rivet 
JOINT  Integration  Guide,  30  Nov  1990. 

**Meiiio,  “Deaert  Shield  Tactica  CotificaUon  Program.”  from  552d  awacw/do,  to 
All  Crewmemben,  nd.  Task  Force  4  AWACS  File,  owaps. 

In  September,  the  S52d  awacs  Wing  alto  set  up  a  formal  Tactica  Planning  Cell  in 
the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center.  The  Cell  planned  daily  awacs  miuions.  briefed  awacs 
crewa,  and  compiled  a  set  of  letaona  learned.”  Members  of  the  Cell  alto  monitored  the 
performance  of  awacs  penonoel  to  aee  if  the  “Tactica  Ceniflcation  Program”  uainlng 
waa  in  fact  woriring.  WHhin  the  Cell,  a  Miasion  Planning  Team  look  the  dally  Air 
TaaUng  Older  and  provided  thoae  paiu  of  it  (eapedally  the  comnninicatlona  inatructiont) 
mnutiry  to  effective  awacs  oootdinailon  of  aiibane  operationa  to  the  awacs  crews. 
(S)  “Deployed  Tactics  Cdl  RespontibiUliet  (for  Large  Rtroe  £-3  Deployments),”  S52d 
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Central  Command  Air  Force  communications  pmoonel  also  worked 
to  inqmve  the  communications  between  the  Ihcti^  Air  Control  Center 
in  Riyadh  and  the  awacs  aircraft  in  their  orbits  in  rtorthem  Saudi  Arabia. 
PELBTBD]’*^  PELBTED]**^ 

AWACS  B-3s  flew  four  orbits:  one  over  the  eastern  part  of  die  border 
area,  a  second  over  the  central  portion,  a  diird  over  the  western  part,  and 
a  fowth-woiking  as  a  back>ttp-*near  King  Kh|lid  Military  City.^ 
[DELETED]”  Figure  13  displays  these  orbits. 

By  the  end  of  October,  cektap  was  ready  to  test  its  maturing  awacs 
system.  Beginning  060QZ  on  25  October.  E>3s  from  die  SS2d  awacs 
Wing  and  the  Saudi  6th  Flying  Whig  flew  four  oontiimooa  orbits  for  the 
next36hours.  According  to  an  official  account,  *The  opmtion  was  tasked 
through  the  cfiNTAF  daily  ato  and  involved  nearly  every  flying  unit  in- 
theaier.'*”  Combined,  the  Saudi  and  U.S.  units  flew  almost  200  hours; 


AWACS  Wing  Tactics  Planning  Cell  Continuity  Book.  Sep  1990,  Talk  Fone  4  Special 
AWACS  File.  OWAPS. 

^'PiguR  13  depicu  ttie  general  oitiit  areas  that  the  awacs  aircraft  flew  during  Desert 
Stotm.  The  distance  ftan  the  Central  awacs  Oitoit  over  Rabfa  was  approximately  400 
mika  from  the  TaOC  In  Riyadh.  An  awacs  orbiting  around  33,000  feel,  given  near 
perfect  atmoepheric  conditkiiu,  would  have  a  line-of-tight  UHF  range  of  about  230  miles 
to  gfound>baMd  UHP  reoeiven.  Increaaing  the  altitude  of  the  awacs  to  incream  the  line- 
oFeighi  range  doM  not  neoeaiarily  Increaw  the  range  of  the  uw  radio.  In  general,  the 
effecdve  range  of  an  UHi>  radio  depends  on  the  power  output  of  the  trantminer  and  the 
gain  of  the  receiver.  Letter,  HQ  S32d  awacw  Proviiional/OOW  to  MCCt  end  ASOt,  Capt 
Kiik  R.  Waiburton,  23  Feb  1991. 

’*1DBLCTBDJ 

"iDELCTBDl 

**(S)  “532D  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Wing,”  Operations  HiHoty,  p  24. 

”Col  Randy  Witt,  ed  (DCS,  Communicadon  and  Computer  Syeieim,  hq  uscErrrAP 
and  9ih  AP,  Headquarten  United  Slalee  Central  Command  Air  Foioea,  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Mar  1991),  Air  force  Tactical  Commanicatiotu  In  Wdr,  Ae  Detert  ShUUi/Deseri 
Storm  Comm  Story,  pp  2-10  and  2-11. 

^(S)  Chart,  332d  awac  Wing.  Capt  E  McNamara,  Sep  1990,  in  Talk  Force  4 
AWACS  nie,  OWAPS. 

”(S)  “Survelllanoe  Procedure!  Brieflng,”  Tactic*  Planning  Cell,  Training  Program, 
Capu  J.  Larson.  E  McNamara,  and  R.  Woiarer,  In  Task  Ftirce  4  awacs  Pile,  owaps. 

”(S)  “Surge  Operations  Procedure*.  24-26  Oct  1990,”  Capt  S.  Chewning.  532d 
AWACS  Wing,  in  Task  Pdroe  4  awacs  Pile.  OWAPS. 
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about  Ume-founha  of  that  time  was  spent  on  station.  B>3s  refueled  17 
tiroes  and  controlled  96  fighters,  350  strike  aircraft,  and  110  tankings.^ 

Figure  13 

AWACS  Orbits  over  Saudi  Arabia 


The  exercise  was  a  success.  It  demonstrated  that  both  U.S.  and  Saudi 
control  centers  could  be  linked  simultaneously  with  the  orbiting  awacs. 
It  also  showed  that  adjacent  E-3s  could  "cover^  for  one  another  while  one 
refueled  and  that  adjacent  awacs  aircraft  could  avoid  interfering  with  one 
another's  radar  transmissions.  The  exercise  also  substantiated  the  value 
of  having  a  back*up  or  "goalie”  awacs.  It  also  proved  that  a  voice  and 
digital  net  could  link  all  the  major  air  control  centers  in  the  theater.  As 
the  SS2nd  Wing’s  report  noted,  the  awacs  aircraft  maintained  "a  massive 
mos  and  Link  1 1  [for  the  Navy]  picture  that  spanned  comm  connectivity 
throughout  the  theater,  as  well  as  mutual  strike  and  CAP  [combat  air 
patrol]  responsil^ies.""  With  the  completion  of  this  exercise,  U.S.  and 
coalition  awacs  units  had  shown  that  the  airborne  coordination  of  a 
massive  air  campaign  against  Iraq  was  possible;  the  awacs  component 
of  the  Ikctical  Air  Control  System  was  ready  for  war. 


”(S)  "Sw|e  Operatlofis  Prooedurat.  24-26  Oct  1990." 

**(S)  "SiMfs  Openaioni  ProcedurM,  24-26  Oct  1990."  pan  8. 
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Air^onu  Commami  tmd  Control  Contor 


On  26  August,  the  aircraft  and  personoei  of  the  7tb  Aiihome  Com¬ 
mand  and  Control  Stpiacfaon  deployed  to  Shujah  alrtMd  in  the  United 
Arab  Emirates.  Within  a  day  of  its  deployment,  the  Squadron  had  one 
ABCOC  aircraft  on  alert;  within  three  days,  the  Squadron  was  prepared  for 
’round^li»<lodt  wartime  operations.*'  Ninth  Air  Fhioe  bad  already 
deirioyed  its  Battlefleld  Coordination  Etement  on  14  August,  as  part  of 
tiw  movement  of  the  dements  of  the  lAOC.**  Similarty,  the  682d  Air 
Support  Operations  Geiuer  deployed  with  the  etements  of  the  XVmth 
Aithome  Corps."  Central  CommaiKi  Air  Forces  judged  its  Thctical  Air 
Control  System,  the  overall  architecture  necessary  to  execute  full-scale 
opnations,  operational  by  9  September.** 

The  7th  Airborne  Command  and  Control  Squadron  deployed  even 
though  it  was  short  five  of  its  authorized  twelve  Director,  Airborne 
Battlestaff  positions.  One  Director  was  left  behind  at  Keesler  apb  to 
conduct  acceptance  testing  of  the  new  abcxx  “capsules.”"  CBNTAP  staff 
rounded  up  another  two  officers  who  could  serve  as  Directors.  The  other 
positions  went  unfilled.  Despite  this  handicap,  the  Squadron  organized 
enough  battlestaffs  to  support  initially  deployed  Army  units.**  lb  com- 


*'(S)  ”7th  Aifbame  Command  and  ConUol  Squadron  (7  ACCS},”  Lewons  Learned, 
Para:  “Unit  Introduction.*'  nd.  Task  Force  4  ABOCC  Pile,  owafs. 

**‘t)btervallont  on  Joint  Combat  Operations  at  Echelons  Above  Coips,”  U  Col  W. 
G.  Welch,  US  Arniy,  Air  Land  Bulletin,  TAC-TRAOOC  Alfa,  No.  92-1  (31  Mar  1992),  p 
14. 

"Rpl,  "Northern  Area  Command,”  Lt  Col  M.  Simek,  US  Army,  In  "Desert  Slorm 
Conference-Lessons  Learned,”  712  asoc,  Bergatrom  apb.  tx,  nd.  Task  Force  4  abccc 
File,  OWAPS. 

**(S)  "Concept  of  OperaUons,  Tactical  Air  Request  Net,  cas,  interdiction  and 
ABCCC,”  9  Sep  1990,  OWAPS  Microflim  Roil  Number  23403.  Prantes  1054-1066. 

*^nie  “capsule”  is  a  module  containing  communicitiona  equipment  and  baltietuff 
consolea,  each  with  high<4esolution  cathode  ray  tube  multicolor  dlsplayi.  The  capsule  111 
replaces  capsule  11,  which  was  an  upgraded  version  of  a  sysiem  developed  in  1964  and 
used  In  Vietnam.  See  Peter  Rackham,  ed.  Jane't  (fl  Systems  1991-92  (Alexandria,  VA, 
1991),  p  7S. 

*^th  Atibome  Command  and  Control  Squadron  (7  ACCS),”  Lessons  Learned.  No. 
1 1,  "Undermanning  of  Critical  Crewmember  POsidont.”  nd.  Task  Force  4  ABOCC  Pile, 
OWAPS.  Bach  ABOCC  squadron  normally  flew  six  aircraft  and  twelve  crews,  allowing  the 
tquadron  to  keep  one  aircraft  in  the  air  at  all  timea.  In  September,  the  7ih  aocs  could 
only  fleld  ten  crews  and  eight  Directors. 
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municate  wiA  the  deployed  Marine  Corpt  Direct  Air  Support  Center. 
ABCOC  aircraft  began  carrying  Marine  officers  on  11  Septanber.  By  20 
September,  the  Marine  liaison  offioers  could  maintain  reliable  and  con- 
etant  oontaot  with  dMir  Direct  Air  Support  Center  colleagues.*^ 

A  nMHdi  aftN  arriviiig  in  the  theater,  ibc  Tdt  Aiibonie  Command  and 
Control  Squadron  ud  its  Mx  aitcraft  wen  moved  to  Riyadh.  That  put  the 
ABOOC  crews  in  doae  oontact  with  the  Baidefield  CoonUaation  Eletnent 
penoaMl  In  dw  lhotieri  Air  Ooiitrol  Center.  IMiwateaaealialifllietwo 
graiqM  wen  to  work  oitt  a  concept  of  openBona  for  die  ABOCx:.  adl  H  to 
Lieutenant  General  Homer,  and  dm  train  for  it**  At  about  dw  same  dme, 
a  Marine  Uaiaon  officer  flying  on  an  ABOOC  aiicraft  flnt  directed  cbntap 
attadt  teicnft  in  coortUnadon  with  the  Marine  Direct  Air  Siqiport  Center.** 
Joint  Service  coordination  cf  aiP>ground  operatkMU  was  a  reality. 

The  cnw  of  the  orbiting  abooc  could  talk  to  aircraft  in  its  area,  as 
well  as  to  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  and  the  Air  Support  Operations 
Centers.  It  would  do  the  same  for  forward  air  controllers  and  the  Marine 
Direct  Air  Support  Center.  [DELETED]  For  these  reasons,  the  abccc 
battlestafT  was  very  dependent  on  having  the  Air  Thsking  Order  as  a 
guide  to  the  types  and  numbers  of  aircraft  it  would  have  to  control  during 
a  mission  cycle. 

ABOOC  battlestafTs  successfully  controlled  air-ground  action  during  the 
miyor  exercise  of  25-26  October  1990.  The  exercise  was  the  first  large 
one  which  covered  all  the  coalition  and  allied  forces.  Central  Command 
Air  Forces  flew  lyiproximately  600  close  air  sun>ort  sorties  each  day  of 
the  exercise  to  test  its  concept  of  operations,  with  apparent  success.^ 
From  it,  cbntap  drew  four  lessons.  First,  the  multinational  character^' 


*^(S)  “ABOOC  Marine  Usiion  Teoni  Del  Chronology,”  5  Mw  1991,  USMC  Uaiton 
Teem,  7tb  acc  Squadron,  in  Task  Poice  4  abooc  Pile,  owaps. 

**”7th  Aifbotne  Command  and  Control  Squadron  (7  aocs),”  Leaaona  Learned.  “Unit 
Introduction.” 

**(S)  “ABOCC  Marine  Uaiion  Team  Det  Chronoiogy.”  5  Mar  1991. 

^(S)  Memo,  ”DeaeA  Shield  Training  and  Bxeiciiea,”  uscektaf,  20  Mar  1991. 

^'One  offioer  described  the  situation  as  a  ”federation  of  tribes.”  (This  description 
is  attributed  to  UC  M.  Simrii,  U.S.  Army,  in  the  Northern  Aieu  Command’s  “Alter 
Aetlon  Report”  Deeert  Storm  Confetenoe.  "Lessons  Learned.”  712  ASOC,  Bergstrom  afb, 
TX.)  Bach  "tribe”  had  its  own  conuiHmlariooe  equipment  eoquind  firoa  a  variety  of 
souroea.  Some  of  the  equipmeiil  was  incompaiibie  with  that  of  other  ‘Vibea.” 
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of  the  Noithero  Area  Command  meant  that  its  tactical  air  control  parties 
could  not  contact  the  Combined  Air  Siq^ioft  Operations  Center  directly 
via  the  U.S.  HF  Ihctical  Air  Request  Instead,  dwir  requests  for  air 
aiqipoit  bad  to  be  fwttoed  UHP)  to  a  senior  air  contttrf  p^  selected 
the  Joint  Force  Component  Conmaader.  The  latter  would  review 
their  requests,  ML  priorities  among  them,  and  then  pass  the  ranked  re- 
quesu  to  the  ComUned  Air  Support  Operadons  Centum,  where  they  would 
te  reviewed  again,  this  time  ^  Saudi  or  American  army  officers.  The 
need  for  this  two-stage  review  process  was  the  second  lesson  drawn  from 
the  major  exercise.  The  third  lesson  was  that  abcoc  battlestaff  could 
indeed  serve  as  the  Joint  Force  Air  Conq>ooent  Commander’s  on-scene, 
air-ground  battle  managers,  allocating  ‘^msh  cas”  to  ’’the  most  lucrative 
targets.*’”  The  fourth  lesson  was  that  British  air  liaison  officers,  trained 
to  NATO  air  support  standards,  could  work  as  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S. 
Ihctical  Air  Cmtrol  System.” 

In  December,  cramp  attack  aircraft  flew  night  exercise  attacks 
against  U.S.  Army  formations  to  practice  identifying  targets  and  to  refine 
the  command  and  control  of  air-ground  operations.  The  lessons  learned 
in  these  (and  other)  practice  sessions  were  codified  in  centafs  ‘*Concept 
of  Oper^ns  for  Command  and  Control  of  tacair  in  Sui^it  of  Land 
Forces,"  issued  1  January  1991.  This  directive  made  specific  the  guid¬ 
ance  later  implemented  during  Desert  Storm.  Specifically. 

a.  close  air  support  took  place  only  short  of  the  Fire  Support 
Coordination  Line  and  requir^  "the  supported  ground 
commander’s  clearance  . . .  ”; 

b.  air  interdiaion  sorties  tasked  in  the  Air  Tasking  Order  but 
without  a  "preplanned  target"  were  to  be  directed  to  kill  zones  by 
ABOOC; 


”(S)  XonoefX  of  Opendoos.  cas,  loterdicdaa  and  the  tacs.*'  22  Nov.  Chanae  L 
CBNTAF,  OWAH  Microfllfl)  Na  23654.  Praam  413-421. 

”latvw.  Col  Domld  KsUuai.  USAP  (RaO.  wlte  U  Col  R.  E.  Duncaa.  CUef  USCENTAF 

TACS  Division.  I  Jul  1992.  Shaw  Aiv.  sc. 
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c.  kill  zones  beyond  the  Fite  Support  Coordination  Line  were 
“assumed  to  te  open  unless  clos^  by  the  tacc  dco  [display 
cMisole  operator]”  those  short  of  the  Line  could  only  be  opened 
by  “the  applicable  land  component  force  commander”; 

d.  Air  Support  Operations  Centers  and  the  Marine  Corps  Ditect 
Air  Support  Center  were  to  give  attadung  aircrafl  “a  Forward 
Air  Controller  (FAC)  call  sign,  oootaot  frequency,  and  contact 
point”; 

e.  preplanned  close  air  support  sorties  whose  targets  were  al' 
ready  struck  were  <^ien  to  abooc  direction  into  a  kill  zone; 
and 

f.  untargeted  air  interdiction  sorties  would  be  directed  into  a  kill 
zone  by  ABOOC.^* 

This  concept  of  operations  made  tlie  abccc  “an  airborne  extension”  of 
the  Combined  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center.^*  By  January  1991,  Central 
Command  Air  Forces  possessed  c//  of  the  Air  Force’s  ABCCC  aircraft,  and 
their  crews  and  communications  were  tested  in  a  three-day  exercise 
conducted  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  that  month.^^ 

JoUa  SurveiBtmef  Thibet  Attack  Radar  Sygtem 

The  Joint  Sorveillanoe  Ihiget  Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS)  was  the 
product  of  a  joint  Air  Fbrce/Army  project  to  develop  a  sensor  and 
controller  that  would  do  for  the  ground  battle  what  awacs  had  done  for 
the  air  battle.  JSTARS  was  still  in  full-scale  engineering  development  in 
1990;  no  operational  tests  had  been  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  aiKi  Army 
on  the  whole  system  when  it  was  deployed  to  ^udi  Arabia  in  1991 . 

JSTARS  was  developed  to  aid  ai^ground  coordination  in  attacks 
against  second  echelon  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  the  NATO  front. 


^*{S)  ‘X^oooepi  of  Opentioni  for  Conunand  and  Conirol  of  tacair  in  Support  of 
Land  Porces,”  (hereafter ''Concept  of  Opentions,”  I  Jan  1991),  I  Jan  1991 .  USCCKTAIVOO, 
Combat  Plans,  Task  Faroe  4  AhOOC  File,  OWAPS,  Section  3  and  Section  S. 

^^S)  *t:oncept  of  OperaUons,''  I  Jan  1991,  Section  6. 

^(S)  Mag.  2244Z,  IS  Jan  1991 ,  from  Joint  Staff,  Washington,  to  usCMOceKr.  oc-JJ, 
sub]:  “AiitMme  Relay  Command  and  Conirol  Units.” 
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JSTARS  itself  is  tMsicaily  a  con^ination  of  five  subsystems:  (a)  a  modified 
Boeing  707,  which  serves  as  the  aiibome  pUtfonn;  (b)  an  advanced  radar 
which  can  focus  on  moving  taigeu  or  on  terrain  features;  (c)  an  opera- 
tirms  ukI  control  display  and  software  intogration  package  which 
processes  radar  returns  and  generates  target  graphics;  (d)  a  secure  voice 
and  data  link  which  ties  the  jstars  aitCTaft  to  other  airc^  and  to  ground 
terminals;  and  (e)  an  Aimy<developed  Ground  Station  Module  which 
allows  Army  penoruiel  attached  to  corps  oonunands  to  analyse  radar  data 
sent  from  plane  via  a  special  Surwrillanoe  and  Contrd  Data  Link.” 

JSTARS  was  not  supposed  to  become  operational  until  the  mid'1990s. 
but  it  was  dq>loyed  in  the  Gulf  War  because  of  a  set  of  successful 
developmental  exercises  staged  in  Europe  in  Septeniber  and  October 
1990.  One  witness  to  these  controlled  tests  was  Lt.  Gen.  Frederick 
Pranks,  comnumder  of  the  Army’s  Vn  Corps.  Pranks  and  his  superior, 
NATO  commander  Gen.  John  Galvin,  recommended  jstars  to  General 
Schwarzkopf,  and  the  latter  asked  for  a  briefing  on  the  system.”  The 
briefing,  given  by  a  team  of  officers  from  the  Ihctical  Air  Command,  the 
Army's  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  and  the  military  agencies 
developing  the  system,  warned  General  Schwarzkopf  that  jstars  was  by 
no  means  a  completed  system.  What  it  could  do  was  search  for  ntoving 
targets  across  the  likely  front,  conduct  a  detailed  real-time  radar  search 
of  a  much  smaller  ground  area,  and  provide  the  data  needed  to  build 
nu^s  of  areas  swept  by  its  radars.  [DELETED]” 

Even  with  these  limitations,  Schwarzkopf  asked  for  jstars  soon  after 
being  briefed;  the  Joint  Chiefs  ordered  the  Air  Force  and  Army  to  deploy 
the  system  on  21  December.  General  Schwarzkopf  had  been  told  that 
using  JSTARS  would  cost  a  lot  of  money  (about  a  million  dollars  per  day), 
but,  as  he  told  Col.  George  K.  Muellner  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command, 
who  briefed  him  on  the  system,  he  didn’t  care  if  deployment  cost  a 


”“Conoep(  of  Opetaiioiu  for  the  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  Sytlem 
(Joint  STARS),"  Section  I,  HQ  Tactical  AirGmmantVXPJB,  owaps  Microfilm  No.  1 0238, 
Pramea  382-442. 

”lntvw,  Thomai  C.  Hone,  Mr)  Anne  D.  Leary,  and  Mark  D.  Mandelet,  with  Brig 
Oen  George  K.  Muellner.  Deputy  <^ef  of  SiafT  for  Requiremenu,  HQ  taodr,  Langley 
APB,  16  Apr  1992. 

”(S/NP/WN)  Briefing,  "Joint  stars.  Support  of  Deiert  Shield,”  owaps  Microfilm 
Roll  No.  10238,  Pramea  443<475,  nd  (the  actual  pieientation  was  17  Dec;  lee  brief,  “Joint 
STARS,  Deiert  Storm,"  by  Brig  Oen  O.  Muellner,  taC,  and  Col  M.  Kleiner,  TRAlxx:,  in 
Task  Force  4  Joint  STARS  Pile,  owaps). 
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billion  dollara  a  day-be  meant  to  have  iSTARS.**  Muelloer,  his  associates 
at  Ibctical  Air  Command  and  the  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine 
Comnumd,  contractor  employees,  and  personnel  from  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  began  preparing  for  the  move  to  the  Middle  East. 
One  of  their  tasks  was  to  prepare  a  detailed  "concept  of  operations"  that 
would  inform  the  r.serB  of  the  system  of  iu  capabilities  and  limitations. 
As  Muellner  recalled  later,  "there  was  nobody  on  the  execution  side  that 
really  understood  the  system."*'  They  also  had  to  get  two  aircraft  ready 
(lemeiiiber  that  these  aircraft  were  test  platforms)  and  assendsle  as  many 
woricing  Ground  Station  Modules  (each  of  which  was  built  on  an  Army 
hve-ton  truck)  as  possible. 

At  die  beginning  of  January  1991,  the  Tbcdcal  Air  Command’s  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Requirements  fonradly  warned  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  risk  in  sending  JSTars  to  the  Middle  East  The  software  was  “only 
two-diirds  conqilete,”  communicadtms  on  the  aircraft  w«re  being  altered  to 
fit  those  in  use  in  the  theater,  system  operators  were  not  prepared  for 
oombat,  and  maintenonce  and  logistics  were  primidve.*^  Tb  maire  jstars 
work,  the  Air  Force  would  have  to  deploy  civiliaii  industry  and  ftoveroment 
technical  personnel  who  had  never  served  in  combat  positions.'^ 

On  9  January  1991,  the  Tbctical  Air  Command  and  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  agreed  on  a  concept  of  operations  for  jmRS.*^  On 
li  January,  the  two  E-SA  aircraft  flew  nonstop  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Colonel 
Muellne’^  had  convinced  General  Homer  to  base  the  aircraft  with  the 
AWAC5  and  RIVBT  JOitTT  aircraft  at  Riyadh.  Muellner  believed  that  the 
three  airborne  systems  would  work  together  better  if  they  were  based 
together.  Muellner  also  recalled  that  Central  Command  Air  Forces  head- 


**Intvw,  Hoiw,  f.eafy.  and  Mondelet  wlUi  Brig  Oen  O.  K.  Muellner,  16  Apr  1992. 
According  to  the  tac  HUtorlan'a  account.  CSNTCOM  Hrri  nM)uealed  iolnt  staks  In  Auguit 
1990.  See  Chap.  3,  “Requirements,"  1990  TAC  Hi/tory,  HQTAC/HO. 

*'lntvw.  Hone.  Leary,  and  Matidelet  wtdi  Brig  Oen  C.  K.  Muellner,  16  Apr  1992. 

’’(S)  Ur.  proposed,  from  hqtac,  Offloe  of  the  Commander,  to  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  4  Jan  1991,  CC<010706,  in  Task  Force  4  Joint  STARS  Rle.  owaps. 

’Vac’s  1990  Hlttoiy  (Chapter  III,  p  16)  noted  Aat  the  newly  created  441 1  ih 
Joint  STARS  Squadron  had  sixty  Air  Force  penonnel,  five  from  the  Army,  and  sixty-eight 
from  private  industry.  The  Oround  Station  Module  deitchmeni  had  fony-two  Army 
personnel  and  seven  from  industry. 

*’(S)  Draft,  "Deaert  Shield  (Concept  of  Operations,"  9  Jan  1991,  owaps  Microfilm 
Roil  Number  10238,  Framea  476-321 
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quaitere  was  ten  minutes  away»  while  Centnil  Command  was  twelve 
minutes  off,  and  "Oen  Yeosock's  argent  [Army  Central  Command]  was 
right  them  in  the  city."**  The  six  Oround  Support  hdodules  (one  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom)  woe  sen.*  to  the  hea^uarten  of  the  XVm  and 
vn  corps.  Marines  Central  Command,  argent  Forward.  ARCB4T  (for  use 
by  CBNTCOM  J-2).  and  CENTaTs  'ihctical  Air  Control  Center. 


J8TAR8  (above)  wee  the  product  of  ■  Joint  Air  ForoefArmy  project 


The  JSTARS  "Employment  Concept”  stated  that  **USCENrAP  will  use 
JSTARS  as  an  aid  to  des^y  and  disrupt  enemy  forces  through  real  time 
targeting."**  This  was  in  iine  with  Army  expectations,  especially  those  of 
Lt.  Oen.  Pranks.*^  However,  formal  operational  control  ^  jstars  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commander  iti  Chief,  U.S.  Ceniral  Command,  who  was 
to  “provide  guidance  and  direction  for  JSTARS  employment.”**  This 
established  the  potential  for  conflict  between  the  Joint  Force  Air 


**lnivw,  Hone,  Leaiy.  and  Mandelei  with  BHg  Oen  0.  K.  Muellner,  16  Apr  1992. 

**(S)  “USCENTAF  Joint  Surveflisflce  and  Target  Anack  Radar  Syitem  (Joint  staxs) 
Employment  Concept,"  Owaps  MicroflSm  Roll  Number  I023S,  Pramei  S23-S32. 

*’lntvw,  Hone,  Leary,  and  ^^andelea  with  Brig  Oen  O.  K.  Muellner,  usaP,  16  Apr 
1992. 

**($)  uscEfTTAF,  "Joim  STASS  Employment  Concept,"  Seution  ll-“Command  and 
Control,"  Microfilm  Roll  No.  10238,  Pnmea  S23>S32. 


Component  Commander  and  CBNTOOM  J-2  over  jstars  taaking.  The 
“Bm^ynient  Concept,''  for  exan^ite,  noted  that  *The  jfacx;  exercises 
operational  eommand  and  oontrd  over  JSTARS  through  the  csmAF  Deputy 
Commander  for  Operations.  Requirements  for  jSTAitS  . . .  support  from 
ground  component  commands  will  be  conaoiidatBd  by  USCEhrr00M/J2  and 
will  then  be  passed  to  the  JFAOCrTACX;.”**  Put  another  way,  jstars  was 
^ven  two  misidons:  real-time  targeting  and  intelligence. 

The  ‘*Enif  loyment  Concept”  laid  out  a  pattern  of  operatkNU  for  real¬ 
time  JSTARS  apidications.  The  jstars  crew  would  update  the  locations 
of  interdiction  targets  as  attack  aircraft  entered  kill  zones;  awacs 
controllers  would  ”hand  ofT  attacking  aircraft  to  JSTARS  for  “refined 
target  coordinates.”’*’  For  close  air  support,  jstars,  with  the  permission 
of  the  af^HOpriate  Air  Support  Operations  Center  or  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Direct  Air  ^ppoit  Center,  would  pass  target  coordinates  to  close  air 
support  flights.’'*  This  policy  gave  the  weapons  controllers  on  JSTARS  an 
important  role  in  both  interdiction  and  close  air  support. 

Derdopliig  a  Cocimankattoni  Inlkaatnictiire 

Before  continuing  with  a  description  of  the  developing  Ihctical  Air 
Control  System,  it  is  important  to  discuss  the  creation  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  infrastructure  which  tied  together  the  system's  ground  elements 
(such  as  the  Tsctical  Air  Control  Center)  and  those  in  the  air  (awacs  and 
ABOOC,  for  exanqrle).  'The  construction  of  this  infrastiucture-this  complex 
network  of  commuiiications-proceeded  along  with  the  deployment  of  the 
elements  of  the  tags.  The  infrastructure  itself  also  served  many  users 
besides  those  who  formed  the  tacs.  Satellite  communicalions,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  were  used  to  send  intelligence  data  to  the  theater  ar^  route  requests 
for  spare  parts  from  the  theater  to  bases  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
communications  network  built  in  the  theater  was  not  involved  with  the 
operations  of  the  TACS.  However,  the  evolution  of  the  network  affected 
the  strength  of  the  tacs;  that  is,  as  the  former  grew  more  sophisticated, 
the  elements  of  the  latter  became  more  integrated. 


**(5)  USCENTAF,  **Jolnt  STARS  Employment  Concept,"  Section  Ill-Xoocept  of  Em¬ 
ployment,"  para  D.  Microfilm  Roll  No.  10238,  Framea  523-532. 

’*’(8)  JSCENTAP,  “Joim  STARS  Employment  Concept,"  Section  lil~‘*Concep(  of  Ein- 
ploymenC  para  F.2.b.,  Microfilm  Roll  No.  10238,  Frames  323-S32. 

’•/Airf,  para  F.3. 
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No  maner  what  the  Saudi  government  could  offer  in  the  way  of 
communications  support.  Central  Comnuutd  planned  to  deploy  its  own 
communications  equipment  and  personnel.  On  8  August  I9M  the  initial 
communications  package  for  CBNTCOM  arrived  in  the  theater  (without 
support  fttmt  the  Joint  Operational  Planning  Execution  System”).  This 
package,  die  J<^t  Communications  Support  Element  (JCSB),  included  a 
“super  high  frequency  (SHF)  multichannel  satellite  terminal,  several  ultra 
high  frequency  (UHP)  singl^hannel  tactical  satellite  (Tacsat)  terminals, 
and  associated  terminal  equipment,  to  provide  secure  voice,  fiacsimiie  and 
Defense  Switched  Network  (DSN),  Automatic  Digital  Network  (aittodin), 
and  Worldwide  Military  Command  and  Control  System  connectivity.”*^ 
The  Joint  Communications  Support  Element”  link^  Riyadh  to  Washing¬ 
ton  through  the  Worldwide  Military  Command  and  Control  System 
(WWMOCS).  It  also  allowed  Central  Command  Forward  to  establish  UHP 
tactical  satellite  links  to  U.S.  forces  deploying  to  the  theater.” 

Central  Command  Air  Forces  communications  were  slower  to  arrive. 
The  CENTAP  Advanced  Echelon  of  twenty-two  people  arrived  in  the 
theater  on  8  August.  Their  initial  contact  with  the  centaf  and  centcom 
rear  elements  was  not  accomplished  until  10  August,  using  the  ultra-high- 
frequency  tactical  satellite  system  that  they  had  installed  in  the  basement 
of  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  Headquarters  building  in  Riyadh.”  Contact 
between  CENTAP  and  its  deploying  units  was  established  by  telephone  and 
through  the  tactical  satellite  communications  equipment  at  Elf  One, 
which,  though  then  manned  by  "liaison  personnel  only,”  was  alongside 


”Tlie  Joint  Operational  Planning  Execution  Syiiem  (K>pes)  ii  a  manual  and  aohware 
ayitem  uud  by  TllANSOOM  to  aaiemble  tranaportation  requirements,  such  as  tffdds. 
joi>es  was  not  flexible  enough  to  be  used  for  initial  crisis  planning,  and  was  not  usable 
until  after  C<t-12.  (S/NiVNaOROON)  Brieflng,  HQ  TXC.  "Desert  Storm  Lessons  Learned," 
in  USAF  Desert  ShieItVDeseit  Storm  Hot  Wash,  Maxwell  afb,  ai,  I2-I3  JuI  1991. 

^Conduct  of  the  Penkm  Cuff  War,  p  K'27. 

JCSB  is  organized  under  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  lu  purpose  is  to 
provide  Uctical  command,  control,  and  communication  support  for  operations  by  the 
unified  and  apecifled  commands.  The  JSCE  deployed  to  the  Riyadh  included  both  uhf  and 
SHF  SATOOM  ludioa,  line-of-sight  radios,  HP  radios,  and  circuit  and  message  switching 
equipment  fConduci  of  the  Persian  Cuff  War,  p  27). 

^Conduct  of  the  Persian  Cuff  War,  pp  K>27,  K-28. 

”A/r  Force  Tacticaf  Comnumications  in  War,  the  Desert  Shield^eseri  Storm  Comm 
Story,  Colonel  Randy  Witt,  ed,  DCS,  Communication  and  Computer  Systems,  HQ 
USCEKTAP  and  9th  AP,  Headquarters  United  States  Central  Command  Air  Forces,  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Mar  1991. 
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the  Saudi  awacs  control  center”  As  the  Plans  report  of  the  Survey 
shows,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Central  Command  had  chosen  to  change 
the  priority  for  the  shipment  of  forces  into  the  theater  to  favor  combat 
units.**  One  result  was  that  communications  units  arrived  slower  than 
planned.**  Without  the  planned  cwnmunications  suj>pott,  Ihctical  Air 
Control  Center  personnel  were  forced  to  And  alternative  means  of 
communictting  with  their  dq>toyed  units.  Fbr  example,  the  TAOC  sent  out 
initial  Air  Tksking  Orden  to  U.S.  wings  through  the  Airlift  Control 
Center  tactical  satellite  conqwtm'  inteiface  and  via  high-frequency, 
“quick-reaction  package”  equipment  in  airlifted  vans."’* 

Deploying  fighter  aircraft  wings  also  lacked  communications  support. 
On  8  August  1990.  ftv  example,  F-lSs  flying  from  Langley  AFB, 
Viiginia,  landed  at  Dhahran  without  their  dedicated  combat 
conununicatioos  unit.  Until  the  latter  arrived  from  Warner  Robbins  afb, 
Georgia,  three  days  later,  the  deploying  unit  relied  on  Secure  Telephone 
Units  (STU-IIli)  ami  a  small  Rapid  Initial  Conununicatioos  Kit  (which 
linked  with  UHP  tactical  satellites)  to  talk  to  CENTAF.  The  wing  initially 
received  the  Air  Tasking  Order  in  hard  copy  form  from  Military  Airlift 
Comnund  C-21s,  which  flew  ni^ly  circuits  among  the  airfields  where 
U  S.  aircraft  deployed.'*' 

This  delay  was  typical.  In  early  August  1990,  combat  communication 
equipment  fiom  three  stateside  locations  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
C^lahoma  arrived  in  theater  3  to  14  days  after  the  aviation  package  it 
supported.  By  the  eighth  day  of  deployment,  only  four  C-I41  equivalent 
loads  of  communications  equipment  had  been  moved.'”  The  discrepancy 


”"Air  Force  Tactical  Comnwiiicadcmt  in  War.”  p  1-7;  (S)  Intvw,  Col.  Charles  M. 
Peuijohn.  Commander,  4409th  osw,  29  Dec  1990. 

**See  also  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  with  Peter  Petie,  li  Doesn  V  Take  a  Hero  (New 
Yofk.  1992),  pp  306,  310-12. 

**(s/NfVNOoaCDN)  Brieflng.  HQ  TAC,  “Deaett  Storm  Letiona  Learned,”  in  USaf 
Desert  Shletd/Deaert  Storm  Hot  Wash,  Maxwell  AFB,  AU  12-13  Jul  1991.  See  (S)  Table 
S-1.  below,  for  companion  of  projected  and  actual  dales  for  receipt  of  selected  key 
communication!  equipment. 

"’*”Alr  Force  Tactical  Communlcationa  in  War,”  pp  1-7  and  1-8.  This  “fix”  wai 
pouibie  became  the  flnt  Air  Talking  Orders  were  lelatlveiy  ihort. 

'*'(S)  Ur,  Col  James  Crlgger,  Jr..  UCSA),  USCEKTAF  PWIVDO  to  C0HAii>  aux,  lubj: 
C-21  Tiakinga,  21  Aug  1990. 

'”(S)  Brieflng,  TAC  Oaien  SMeM  Leiioni  Learned,  Jun  1991. 
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between  the  planned  and  actual  movement  oi'  communications  support 
meant  there  were  only  1 35  USAP  convnunications  technicians  in  the  Gulf, 
instead  of  the  plann^  1,128.  Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to  locate  and 
activate  much  of  the  communications  manpower  destined  for  deploy¬ 
ment.'"^  More  than  two-thirds  of  Air  Force  combat  communications 
personnel  deployed  to  die  Gulf  were  part  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Reserves,  and  these  specialists  could  not  be  called  up  for  extended  service 
widiout  a  Presidential  ordw.'*  TU>le  6  ilhutrates  the  difference  between 
the  planned  and  actual  numbers  of  communications  systems  and 
personnel  in-dieater. 

On  1 2  August  the  Saudi  Government  agreed  to  merge  its  commercial 
phone  system  with  the  tactical  phone  networks  of  CSNTCOM’s  compon¬ 
ents.'"*  This  move  opened  die  way  for  the  construction  of  an  in-theater 
telephone  network  ba^  upon  the  Secure  Iblephone  Unit  (STU-Iil).  STU- 
llls  were  used  extensively  to  provide  secure  voice  and  fax  communication 
capabilities  as  CBNTOOM  and  CBNTAP  forces  deployed  to  the  theater.  Maj. 
Deve  Schultz,  one  of  the  initial  communications  Advanced  Echelon 
personnel  who  arrived  in  the  theater  on  8  August  1990,  noted 

Host  nation  commercial  telephone  service  was  the  most  readily  available 
source  of  communications,  but  we  had  to  follow  a  bureaucratic  process, 
tightly  controlled  by  the  Saudis  to  obtain  these  lines,  which  ultimately 
required  a  formal  request  from  the  uscentap/CC  to  the  XSAP  [Royal 
Saudi  Air  Force]  commander.  Once  this  was  accomplished,  we  were 
able  to  acquire  the  remaining  seven  internal  lines  available  in  the  RSAp 
building  and  use  STU-ills  brought  over  with  the  advon  [Advanced 


'"^DifTiculties  in  locating  manpower  were  partly  a  result  of  not  initiating  an 
immediate  rererves  call-up.  and  the  rouuioa  policy  of  OubitI  volunteera. 

'"*lntvw,  Msi  Anne  D.  Leary  and  Marit  D.  Mandeles  with  Brig  Oen  Bnice  J.  Bohn, 
23  Mar  1992.  The  shortage  of  personnel  stayed  critical.  On  26  Nov  1990,  for  example, 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Infarmed  CENTAF  Rear  at  Langley  APB  that  ‘The  combat 
communications  units  have  deployed  all  available  assets  and  perscnnel."  That  is,  the  Air 
Force  could  not  support  CErrrAF's  request  for  additional  equipment  and  personnel  by 
drawing  on  regular  or  Air  National  Ouwd  units.  (S)  Msg,  from  NOB  Andrews  afb,  md, 
to  usnsKTAP  Rear,  Langley  apb.  va,  subf:  “Selected  reserve  Call-Up  of  ttc-39a  utc  for 
Operition  Desert  Shield.” 

'”lbid,  p  1-8. 
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Echelons]  pnckage  for  secure  voice  communications  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.'* 


TkbIcC 

Gulf  War  ComaimIfarioM 
Planaed  verm  Actual'" 

[DELETED] 


The  STU-ili  hooks  quickly  into  any  digital  telephone  system  and,  when 
in  secure  mode,  automatically  encodes  voice  or  digital  messages  sent  over 
it  As  noted  in  the  Title  V  Repoft,  use  of  the  STU-iiis,  especially  for 
transmitting  data  from  personal  txMnputers,  was  “unprecedented**  during 
the  first  moiith  of  Desert  Shietd.'"  However,  the  extensive  use  of  STU-iiis 
was  an  undesirable  alternative;  using  the  STU-iils  to  link  computers 
“degraded  secure  voice  service  and  restricted  computers  to  low  data* 
interchange  rates.**'"  Given  the  state  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  communications 
infrastructure  and  the  inability  to  get  other  forms  of  communications  to 
the  theater,  there  were  no  other  options.  Deployed  wings  needed  infor- 
mation-especially  the  daily  Air  linking  Orders. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  CTU-ills  caused  some  headaches  for  Central 
Command  and  Central  Command  Air  Forces,  however.  As  one  senior 
officer  noted,  “a  lot  of  people  picked  up  their  STU-iiis  and  took  them  with 


'"/tir  Force  Tactical  Communkaiiotu  in  War,  The  Desert  ShieU/Desert  Storm 
Comm  Story,  ed  by  Colonel  Randy  Win,  DCS,  Conununicadoiu  and  Computer  Syuems, 
HQ  USCCHTAP  and  HQ  Mi  AP,  Headquaiten  United  Sudea  Cenual  Command  Air  Forcet, 
Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia,  Mar  1991. 

'"(S/NF/NOOROON)  Briefing,  hqtac,  "Deaen  Storm  Leaaona  Leamed,”  in  USAF 
Deaett  Shield/Deaeit  Storm  Hot  Waah,  Maxwell  APB,  al,  12-13  Jul  1991. 

'"(S)  Department  of  Defeiuc,  Conduct  qf  the  Gulf  War  (Waahington.  DC,  1992), 
p  K-4I.  (There  alio  la  an  unclaaaifled  version  of  thia  report.) 

'"(S)  Ibid,  p  K.41. 


no 


them.""°  This  had  not  been  anticipated,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ground 
radios  sent  with  the  deploying  wings  wece  not  ooniqiatible  with  the 
unexpected  STU-lils.'"  This  was  a  technical  problem,  eventually  Axed. 
Harte  to  solve  was  the  diplomiuic  problem  caused  by  the  Saudis'  desire 
to  possess  the  STU-iiis,  which  were  based  on  a  sensitive  technology;  the 
Saudis  had  never  before  been  given  aoceu  to  it  Tb  satisfy  tiie  coalition, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  whidt  set  policy  for  the  use  of  cryptographic 
equqNnent,  modified  a  commercial  venlon  of  tire  STU-m  (tite  svx-3400)  and 
diatiibtited  sets  to  Arab  forces  in  Saptambet*”  An  SVX>2400.  however, 
could  only  communkale  vrith  another  of  its  type;  it  could  itot  link  with  a 
STTi'lU.  Neither  could  the  SVX-2400B  work  with  the  STU-Ds  used  by  NATO 
forces.  As  a  resuk,  U.S.  commanders  had  to  use  multiple  phones  and  lines 
to  talk  to  all  the  membere  of  the  coalition.'”  Rnally,  die  Saudis  demanded 
a  lot  mote  SVX<M00b  titan  Central  Command  or  the  National  Security 
Agency  had  anticipated,  and  the  need  to  service  all  the  additional  phone 
sets  placed  a  mr^  burden  on  deployed  Agency  personnel."* 

The  need  for  so  many  phone  lines  threatened  to  swamp  the  tactical 
satellites  being  used  in  the  theater  as  well  as  the  Saudi  phone  system. 
The  advantage  of  the  Defense  Department’s  voice  switched  phone 
network  was  (and  is)  its  priority  levels,  so  that  urgent  calls  can  take 
precedence  over  routine  conununications.  Bven  so.  users  state  their  own 
priority  level,  and  the  system  is  open  to  abuse-normally  not  a  problem 
because  of  the  large  capacity  of  the  network.  During  Desert  Shield, 
however,  so-called  "priority”  input  quickly  overwhelmed  the  network’s 
capacity;  in  late  September,  only  sixty-five  percent  of  users  were  gaining 
access  to  the  system  on  the  first  try.  Central  Command  Air  Forces  got 
access  to  the  network  under  control  by  the  beginning  of  Desert  Storm,  but 
only  by  sharply  limiting  the  number  of  "morale"  calls  from  Air  Force 
units  in  the  theiuer  to  the  United  States  “Official"  calls  were  given  strict 


"^ntvw,  Maj  Anne  Leary  and  Mark  Mandelea,  with  Brig  Gen  Bnjce  J.  Bohn,  23 
Mar  1992. 

'"/hid. 

"^‘Air  Poroe  Tactical  Coromunicationa  in  War.”  p  2-38. 

pp  2-38  and  2-39. 

"*/aid,  pp  2-40  through  2-43. 
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precedence."’  Centra]  Command  also  helped  by  constructing  a  networic 
of  microwave  transmission  towers  which  handled  calls  among  bases  in 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Qatar,  Bahrain,  and  Saudi  Aialna."* 

While  the  lack  of  infrastnictun  for  rsf^  reliahle,  and  secure  data 
communications  within  the  theater  forced  cbntcom  and  CSNTAP,  as  more 
personnel  deployed,  to  rely  on  voice  messages  passed  over  the  mv-iiis, 
other  equipment-satellite  terminals  and  dishes,  and  hi^  fluency 
transmitters  and  recetven-was  pressed  into  service  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  theater.  CBNTOOM's  command  and  comrol  proMem  was  to  take  this 
equipment  as  it  came  and  oiganiae  it  into  an  diective  netwofk.  Brig. 
Oen.  Roscoe  M.  Cougill,  USAp,  Central  Command’s  director  of 
conununications  and  computers,  later  observed,  “We  were  building  our 
communications ...  as  the  forces  dq>k^ed.  We  built,  modified  and 
remodifled  on  a  daily  basis.**'”  cbntcom  and  CENTAP  forces  deployed, 
communications  personnel  responded,  and  CENTAf’s  super  high-frequency 
network  was  largely  in  place  by  the  end  of  August.'" 

Early  in  August,  however.  Central  Command  Air  Forces  and  Central 
Command  communicators  differed  over  the  kind  of  satellite  links  they 
thought  the  theater  should  have,  centap  communications  planners 
wanted  to  link  Air  Fdrce  units  deploying  to  Riyadh  aiMl  Dhahran  directly 
to  the  Defense  Satellite  Communications  System  through  Ground  Mobile 
Forces  “gateways.’’"*  CBNTCOM  J-6  feared  that  allowing  centap  to  put 
such  a  system  in  place  would  lead  to  multiple  direct  links  (through  multi¬ 
ple  “gateways”)  to  satellites  from  major  units  of  the  other  Services.  That, 


"’“Air  Force  Tactical  Comiminicationa  in  War,”  pp  1-16  and  1-17.  According  to 
(S)  HQ,  US  Central  Command  ^fUr  Action  Kepoti,  IS  Jul  199]  (p  20),  'he  voice 
twitch^  network  handled  a  maximum  of  7OOJO0O  telephone  calls  a  day. 

"*“Air  Force  Tactical  Communications  In  War.”  pp  4-e  and  4-7.  The  microwave 
towera  began  as  a  back-up  to  the  tactical  satellites  but  eventually  became  the  primary 
communicatioru  system  within  much  of  the  Uiealer.  However,  it  took  three  months  just 
to  gain  Saudi  approval  to  build  the  microwave  towers. 

"’Coyne,  Airpower  in  the  Gttff,  p  158. 

'"intvw,  Thomas  C.  Hone  with  Ms|  John  Munay,  centcom  J-6.  10  Mar  1992.  See 
daily  AP/XO  briefing  for  the  locatkms  of  SHF  network. 

'  '’Defense  Communications  Systems  Oround  Mobile  Forces  Gateways  are  the  entry 
for  satellite  communications  into  the  defense-wide  communications  network.  Signais  are 
fed  to  the  these  gateways  from  tactical  satellite  terminals.  ”Air  Force  Tactical 
Communications  in  War,"  footnote  8,  p  8. 
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in  turn,  would  likely  undercut  CBNTCX)M'8  intent  (set  fokth  in  the  second 
draft  of  Operations  Plan  1(X)2>90)  to  control  access  to  satellite  band 
width.'**  Bandwiddi  was  the  scarce  resource,  and  the  commander  of 
CfiNTCOM  J-6,  Brigadier  General  Cougill,  did  not  want  to  tet  it  out  of  his 
ctmtrol.'*'  He  believed  that  satellite  bandwidth  would  be  quickly  saturat¬ 
ed  if  he  did. 

The  compromise  struck  between  CBNTap  and  CbhrrocM  was  the  “hub” 
concept,  in  which  the  satellite  gateways  would  be  shielded  from 
saturation  by  shunting  all  cbntap  conununications  into  a  hub  before  they 
were  relayed  to  an  orbiting  satellite. The  amount  of  access  through  the 
hub  was  dictated  by  CBNTOOH.  Cbntap,  however,  vas  pennitted  to  build 
its  own  system  of  *‘8pbkes'*  into  the  hub,  thereby  allou^  CBKTAP  com- 
municaton  to  control  the  rate  at  which  digital  cotnmunications  flowed 
through  their  whole  theater  system.  The  compromise  gave  both  cbntcom 
and  CBNTAP  the  kind  of  control  over  communicitions  flow  that  each 
believed  it  needed.'” 

The  first  theater  hub  was  established  at  Thuinrait  Air  Base.  Oman, 
because  it  was  beyond  Scud  range  and.  given  the  fluid  situation  in 
August,  it  was  likely  to  remain  in  place  no  matter  how  units  were  moved 
around  within  Saudi  Arabia.'”  Al  Dhafra,  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
was  the  second  hub;  in  late  November  1990,  Riyadh  became  the  third.'” 
To  accommodate  the  dau  flow  through  these  three  hubs.  Space 


'^See  (S)  OWAPS.  Space  Operations  in  the  Cu\f  War,  Chapter  3. 

'^'Coyne,  Airpower  in  the  Cuff,  p  158. 

'””Air  Force  Tactica]  Communicationt  in  War,"  p  1*13. 

'”($)  HQ,  US  Central  Command,  Afier  Action  Report,  IS  Jut  1991,  noted  that  the 
decision  to  adopt  the  *1iub''  concept  made  the  theater  communications  system  “tnily 
Joinf'ip  20).  The  reason  was  that  CEKICOM  J-6  stood  astride  the  hubs,  and  J-6  was  in 
iae  a  Joint  uafT.  working  under  the  clNC's  theater  guidatKe.  If  each  component  had  a 
separate  gateway  to  the  Defense  Satellite  Communicadont  System,  Uten  the  componenu 
would  have  had  to  negotiate  with  one  another  and  with  the  cinc  for  bandwidth.  Given 
the  ‘Inordinate  number  of  unplanned  requiremenu  for  radios  and  phones,”  (p  1-6  of  "Air 
Porce  Tactical  Communications  in  War'*),  such  negotiations  would  have  been  chaotic. 
The  compromise  focused  both  cgntcom  and  CENTAP  on  their  proper  responsibilities: 
CBKTOOM  u  ‘Iraffic  cop"  and  CErtTAF  as  communicator  to  and  among  the  deployed  units 
and  elemehu  of  the  tags. 

'”"Air  Force  Tactical  Communications  in  War,”  p  1-14. 

'"/hid.  pp  1-14,  1-15. 
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Command,  with  the  permission  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  reoriented  a  “spare” 
Defense  Satellite  Communications  System  satellite.'^  The  Defense 
Communications  Agency  was  also  audiorized  to  use  the  United 
Kingdom’s  SKYNBT  satellite  and  to  lease  bandwidth  on  commercial  satel* 
lites.'”  CENTCOM  J-6*8  concem  in  August  1990  that  the  data  flow 
through  uiKoordinated  satellite  “gateways”  might  overwhelm  the  Defense 
Satellite  Communications  System  seems  to  have  been  justified.'" 

2>|p«i  Thctkal  Communkatiotu 

Within  die  Tbcdcal  Air  Control  System  there  are  basically  two  forms 
of  communication-voioe  and  digital.  The  latter  links  two  display  terminals; 
that  is.  they  share  the  same  radar  picture,  or  the  second  gets  a  filtered  piece 
of  the  picture  displayed  on  the  first  [I^LBTED]'"  With  digital  links, 
two  platforms  ne^  not  talk  to  communiciue;  they  share  displays. 

Voice  communication  is  carried  by  radio,  usually  ultra-high  frequency 
or  high  frequency.  During  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  U.S.  aircraft 
“talked"  to  one  another  and  to  the  ground  by  using  have  quick,  a 
frequency-hopping  antijam  system,  have  QUICK  radios  change  their 
frequencies  many  times  each  second  in  order  to  keep  enemy  signals 
intelligence  personnel  from  eavesdropping  on  or  jamming  friendly  com¬ 
munications.  The  key  to  the  successful  application  of  this  technology  is 
the  ability  to  synchronize  all  the  have  quick  radios  in  a  given  area  to  the 


'"(S)  Leland  Joe  and  Dun  Gonzales,  Command  and  Control,  Communications,  and 
Intelligence  in  Desert  Storm  Air  Operations,  draft  repon,  WD(L)>S7SO-AF.  Chap.  VII, 
"ADP  and  Long-Haul  Conmunication  Syxenu,”  (Santa  Monica.  1991).  Also, 
(S)  Briefing,  Lt  Gen  T.  S.  Moorman,  Jr,  usaf.  Commander.  Air  Force  Space  Command, 
at  Space  Command  HQ,  Petenon  afb,  co,  16  Dec  1991. 

'”{S)  Briefing.  Lt  Gen  T.  S.  Moorman.  Jr.,  usaf.  Commander,  usaf  Space 
Command,  at  Space  Command  HQ,  Peterson  afb,  co,  16  Dec  1991.  The  commercial 
latellilea  used  were  those  of  the  INmSAT  and  INMARSAT  systems.  The  Navy  also  used 
UHF  MiLSATOOM  satellites.  See  also  (S)  Msg,  from  uscentaf,  to  RueiocA/Defense 
Communications  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  subj;  “Defense  Comm  System  Satellite  Rqmi- 
Deseit  Shield,”  IS  Nov  1990. 

'"(S)  For  example,  HQ  US  Central  Command  Afier  Action  Report.  IS  Jul  1991  (pp 
20-1)  [DELETED] . .  ”  Lt  Gen  T.  S.  Moorman,  Jr.,  Commander,  Air  Force  Space 
Command,  in  a  16  Dec  1991  briefing  to  owaps  staff,  characterized  the  war  against  Iraq 
as  the  “first  satellite  communications  war-both  inside  and  outside  the  theater." 

'"(DELETED)  See  (S)  “mos  Operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf,"  no  author,  nd,  mos 
Polder  in  Task  Force  4  awacs  Pile,  owaps. 
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same  pattern  of  frequency-hopping.  [DELETED]  However,  since  the 
Saudis  lacked  have  quick,  Udking  to  the  Saudis  meant  taking  a  much 
greater  risk  of  being  overheard  or  of  being  jammed.  So  there  was  the 
danger,  during  the  early  days  of  Desert  Shield,  that  Iraqi  forces  would 
jam  U.S.-Saudi  voice  radio  links. 

The  challenge  facing  Central  Command  Air  Forces  controllers  and 
communicators  during  Desert  Shield  was  to  link  the  elements  of  a  multi¬ 
national  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  without  at  the  same  time  revealing 
more  than  absolutely  necessary  about  sensitive  U.S.  equipment,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  tactics.  The  Thctical  Air  Control  Center,  for  example,  needed 
secure  comnumications  vrith  the  following  U.S.  elements  of  the  Thctical 
Air  Control  System:  the  Airlift  Control  Center,  the  Control  and  Repott¬ 
ing  Center,  the  Air  Support  Operations  Center,  the  Marine  Corps  Thctical 
Air  Operations  Center,  the  Navy,  and  the  Army’s  air  defense  command 
post  (controlling  Hawk  and  Patriot  surface-tc-air  missile  batteries).  The 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center  also  needed  secure  communications  with 
Saudi  air  operations  and  air  defense  centers.  Finally,  the  Thctical  Air 
Control  Center  needed  the  right  kinds  of  links  (digital  or  voice)  with  each 
element  of  the  overall  Thctical  Air  Control  System. 

Though  the  architecture  of  linkages  that  evolved  was  complex  (and 
not  easily  described),  it  worked,  as  the  awacs  exercise  of  late  October 
showed.  Digital  data  links  tied  together  elements  of  the  Thctical  Air 
Control  System  that  needed  to  share  data,  awacs  radar  displays  also 
were  transmitted  to  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Center  and  the  Saudi  Air 
Command  Operations  Center  in  Riyadh.  The  Thctical  Air  Control  Center 
took  the  AWACS  picture  sent  to  it  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Control  and 
Repotting  Center,  which  then  retransmitted  it  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Tactical  Air  Operations  Center.  The  latter  sent  it  to  Navy  ships.'* 


'*(S/NF)  Tactical  Analytlt  Bulletin.  Vol.  91-2  (Jul  1991),  USAF  TacUcal  Fighter 
Weapons  Center,  S7th  Fighter  Weapons  Wing.  Neills  APB,  Nevada.  Chapter  II.  (S)  Also 
“B-3  Ops  in  Desert  Shield.”  from  HQ.  Tactical  Air  Command,  to  Air  Suff,  XOORC,  19 
Dec  19M.  plus  various  untitled  connectivity  chaiu  and  diagrams.  Ihe  various  linkages 
changed  over  time,  making  it  dinicuU  to  deKribe  the  TACS  network.  In  several  cases,  for 
example.  TADIL  a  links  were  replaced  by  tadil  l.  Unlu  tried  to  open  the  best  links  they 
could,  and,  with  theater  communications  ll'enlly  changing  from  day  to  day,  the  records 
of  communications  links  are  either  ipouy  or  difficult  to  trace. 
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A  more  effective  system  would  have  Unked  the  U.S.  awacs  directly 
with  all  U.S.  air  defense  assets  in  its  vicinity.  Such  multi-Service, 
multiplatfonn  direct  data  links  did  not  exist  p>ELETBD] 

(DELETED]'*'-'** 

[DELETED]'** 

D^oymtHt  «if  CommumkatUm  and  Control  Syotomo-Tko  Air  Ttuk- 
ing  Ordar  Probkm 

Arguably  the  most  impoitant  task  facing  the  quickly  developing 
communications  system  in  ^  theater  wu  its  ability  to  samxMt  the  Ibcti- 
cal  Air  Control  C^ler  in  transmitting  an  Air  Ibsidng  Order  to  the  de* 
ployed  units.  The  first  Air  Ihsking  Order  was  transmitted  through  a 
combination  of  a  Saudi-only  military  fax  system,  the  use  of  the  Airlift 
Control  Center  UHP  tactical  satellite,  and  the  message  terminals  in  the 
Quick  Reaction  Package  vans  with  the  deployed  wings.'**  Eventually,  the 
Computer  Assisted  Force  Management  System  (capms)  was  used  to 
transmit  the  Air  Ibsking  Order  throughout  the  theater. 

CAPMS  used  dedicated  coiiq>uter  terminals  and  specially  formatted 
software  to  organize  and  print  the  Air  Tuking  Order.  The  CAPMS  central 
processor,  located  at  the  Ibctical  Air  Control  Center  in  Riyadh,  was 
eventually  linked  directly  to  Wing  Operations  Centers,  and  additional 
terminals  to  receive  the  Air  Ibdcing  Order  via  CAPMS  were  set  up  at 
Control  and  Reporting  Centers,  Air  Support  Operations  Centers,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Tactical  Air  Operatioru  Center.'**  By  December,  Central 


'*'(C)  Memo,  untitled,  SS2d  awac  Wing,  Capi  B.  McNamara.  23  Jan  1991,  in  Task 
Pofce  4  AWACS  Pile,  owaps. 

'**(S/NP)  Taclical  Analytii  BuiUlin,  Vol.  91-2,  Jul  1991,  p  1  t-S. 

'**(S)  Memo,  "B-S  Ops  in  Desert  Shield,"  from  HQ.  tac,  to  Air  Staff,  xooac, 
19  Dec  1990. 

'**Afr  Forve  Tactical  Cammmicaliont  in  War,  The  Deurt  SMtld/Detert  Storm 
Comm  Story,  ed.  Col  Raady  Win,  DCS,  HQ  USCENTAF  and  9th  AF.  Headquarten 
USCEHTAP,  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  Mar  1991. 

'**(S)  Briefing,  "Computer  Assisted  Force  Management  System,”  8at/Pi»oosc 
Review,  21  Dec  1990,  Mq)  Rick  Jensen,  Desert  Shield  RRP,  Case  No.  023.  Bach  capms 
van  took  input  from  20  terminals  in  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  and  sent  it  to  1 1 
remote  leimlnals  via  AinooiN  (the  Defenre  Department’s  Automatic  Digiul  Network). 
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Command  Air  Forces  had  three  CAPMS  central  processors  in  place,  each 
of  which  communicated  directly  widi  eleven  remote  terminals.  But  there 
was  a  need  for  flve  more  central  {ffocessors  and  their  associated  terminals. 
On  24  Decenrirer.  U.S.  Air  Force  Headquaitere  directed  the  Thctical  Air 
Command  to  procure  the  additional  eqtUpment'’* 

This  action  did  not  enable  CBNTaP  and  Navy  communicators  to  get 
Air  TVuking  Ordm  to  Navy  carriers  electronically  hy  the  beginning  of 
Desert  Storm,  despite  what  »ppe»r  to  have  been  their  best  efforts.  When 
CAPMS  Ant  became  (^reratkmal  during  Desert  Shield,  its  operators  in  the 
Ihetical  Air  Control  Center  made  paper  tape  copies  of  daily  Air  Ihsking 
Orden  and  then  sent  them  to  a  Navy  uhp  communications  van  in  Riyadh. 
The  van  beamed  the  contents  of  the  daily  Orden  via  satellite  to  the 
Navy's  Automatic  Digital  Network  (AUTODiN)  switching  center  on  Guam. 
There,  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  was  fed  into  the  Navy’s  Computer 
Processing  and  Routing  System,  which  then  sent  it  back  to  Navy  carriers 
via  a  Defense  Communication  System  satellite.'”  The  ATOs  took  this 
circuitous  route  during  the  Arst  weeks  of  Desert  Shield  because  the 
carrien  did  not  have  capms  terminals  and  because,  initially,  the  paper 
tapes  did  not  At  the  Navy's  comnuinications  formats.'” 

Other  forms  of  transmissioit  tU  aircraft  carriers  were  tried,  but 
none  bettered  the  means  developed  during  Desert  Shield:  voice  radio 
communications  by  Navy  liaison  ofOcen  serving  in  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center  supplemented  by  handHlelivered,  hard-copy  Air  Ihsking 
Orders  Aown  directly  to  the  carriers  thenuelves.'”  Because  the  carriers 
lacked  super  high-frequency  terminals,  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center 
could  not  send  the  ATOs  to  them.'*  [DELETED]'^'  Using  hand- 


'”Mig.  from  HQ,  USAF,  to  HQ,  TAC  (Langley  afb),  lubj:  “Combat  Minion  Need 
Statement  for  the  Computer  Auiaied  Force  Minagemem  System  (capms),**  24  Dec  1990, 

iiooz,  scMcnnis. 

'”“Alr  Force  Tactical  Communicationa  in  War,”  pp  2-26  and  2-27. 

'”“Alr  Force  Tactical  Communications  in  War,"  p  2-27. 

'””Air  Force  Tactical  Communications  in  War,"  pp  2-27  dirough  2-32  list  all  the 
measures  tried.  The  Task  Force  found  no  raliablc  evidence  that  Air  Force  communica¬ 
tion!  personnel  deliberately  ignored  Navy  concerns  or  that  Navy  communicatora  did  not 
try  h^  to  tie  up  to  the  ATOt  produced  by  the  TAOC. 

'*“Air  Force  Tactical  Communications  in  War,"  p  2-30. 
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I  delivered  copies  of  the  Air  Ihsking  Orders  proved  a  hardship  for  Navy 

air  sortie  plaimers.  especially  fw  Navy  airqMce  controllers  on  its  abois 
j  misrile  cruisers  stationed  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  but  the  fMoblem  could  not 

be  overcMTie  either  before  or  during  Desert  Storm.'*^ 

Ommmmicatknu  ArekUeetun  for  Dosort  Storm 

In  October  1990,  one  U.S.  Au-  Poroe  oommunieatkNia  officer,  after 
returning  from  an  in^Mction  trip  to  RiyaA.  argued  dial  communications 
in  the  theater  had  grown  like  a  cancer.’^  There  was  some  truth  to  this 
claim.  Dting  Desert  Shield,  Central  Command  established  rrtote 
“connectivity’  in  Saudi  Arabia  than  had  bean  assembled  in  Europe  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  [DELETED]'**  The  communications 
estfiblished  by  Central  Comrrumd  Air  Forces  alone  were  staggering. 

I  lin  effect,  the  components,  under  Central  Command’s  guidance, 

I  established  and  maintair^  a  huge  data  flowHi  veritable  torrent  within  the 

j  theater  and  between  the  theater  and  other  commands  (especially  Washing- 

I  ton).  CBNTAP’s  problem  was  to  ensure  that  this  tremendous  flow  did  not 

I  undermine  the  communications  which  held  together  the  various  parts  of 

I  the  Thctical  Air  Control  System.  To  solve  this  problem,  CBimp  staff  set 

!  up  an  Airborne  Communications  Planning  Cell  in  the  Ihctica)  Air  Control 

I  Center  in  Riyadh  to  manage  the  allocation  of  all  radio  frequencies  among 

j  all  the  elements  of  the  Thctical  Air  Control  System.'**  By  January  1991, 

1  the  daily  Air  Disking  Orders  conuined  over  900  frequencies-the  TACC’s 

I  Airborne  Communications  Planning  Ceil  was  allocating  “virtually  the 


'*'C.  Kennerh  Allsrd.  in  Command,  Control,  and  the  Common  Ptjenu  (New  Haven, 
1990),  eaplaini  how  this  ha|;nened  (pp  )89-237).  Norman  Priedman,  in  World  Naval 
Weapom  System/  1991/92  (Annapolis,  1991),  describes  Ue  Navy  systems  and  their 
funciions. 

'*^‘naoccts.  Air  Traffic,  and  the  Air  Tasking  Older,”  by  LCdr  L.  Di  Rita,  usn,  in 
Proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Instiute  (Aug  1992,  pp  59-63),  placea  the  blame  for  this 
problem  of  coordination  on  centap  in  particular  and  on  the  Air  Force  in  general. 
However,  his  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  problem  is  much  less  secure  than  his  statement 
of  how  the  late  arrival  of  the  ato  affected  the  operations  of  the  airspace  managers  on  the 
ABOIS  ciuisen. 

'**(S)  Briefing,  “After  Action  Report,"  James  Hale,  Air  Force  spacecom,  3  Oct 
1990,  to  xoo,  USAPKQ,  Washington. 

'**(S)  Defense  Science  Board,  Lessons  Learned  Paring  Operations  Desen  Shield  A 
Deurt  Storm,  (Washington,  DC,  May  1992),  p  5. 

'**"Alr  Force  Tactical  Communications  in  War,"  p  2-S. 
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entile  spectnim.”'^  Inevitably,  this  caused  some  problems.  The  Saudis, 
for  example,  did  not  have  a  fhequency  assignment  policy,  so  their  com¬ 
munications  sometimes  interfered  with  those  of  CENTCCMtii  and  centaf. 
Similarly,  U.S.  Army  units  locked  under  awacs  and  abccc  mbits  also 
broadcast  in  ways  which  blocked  transmissions  from  and  to  the  aircraft.'^^ 
Finally,  there  were  so  many  frequencies  in  use  that  the  Airborne  Commu¬ 
nications  Planning  Cell  in  die  Ibctical  Air  Control  Cemer  stopped  chang¬ 
ing  them  daily,  and  that  posed  a  cmnnwnicmions  security  ride.'*  Yet  the 
only  miiior  communications  problem  within  the  Ihctical  Air  Control 
System  not  overcome  by  the  beginning  of  Deseit  Storm  was  die  delivery 
of  daily  Air  Thsking  O^rs  to  Navy  carrier  task  forces. 

Other  Siqipmrt  for  the  TAC8 


Air  ^ac*  Control 

Air  defense  and  combat  air  traffic  control  are  two  key,  related 
functions  of  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  System.'^  The  tags,  when  it  works 
effectively,  allows  an  air  commander  and  his  forces  to  keep  enemy  air¬ 
craft  away  from  high-value  friendly  targets  while  admitting  into  frilly 
airspace  combat  and  transport  aircraft.  During  Desert  Shield  and  Deseit 
Storm,  the  normally  complex  problem  of  monitoring,  controlling,  and 
defending  a  large  airspace  was  compounded  by  the  need  to  support  the 
Saudi  civil  air  traflic  control  process  without  supplanting  it  In  addition, 
Lt  Qen.  Homer,  as  theater  Airspace  Control  Authority,  was  responsible 
for  seeing  to  it  diat  aircraft  from  a  multinational  co^ition  flew  freely 
above  their  own  ground  forces  and  those  of  their  allies.  This  was  no 
simple  task.  Even  more  than  in  the  cases  of  communications  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  creation  of  effective  airspace  monitoring  and  control  required 
the  development  of  sensible,  workable  policy,  as  well  as  the  installation 
of  equipment  and  the  deployment  of  trained  personnel. 

The  Saudis  insisted  on  deliberate  airspace  control  of  all  coalition 
aircraft,  and  they  required  that  a  training  range  schedule  be  published 


'**lbU.  p  M3, 
p  M6. 

'^Although  the  air  (rsfne  conmi  function  ii  part  of  ihe  tacs,  H  it  not  pictured  in 
Figure  11. 
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(and  strictiy  followed)  for  each  of  dte  thiity*six  air  training  ranges  two 
weeks  in  advance.'*  For  that  to  happen*  daily  Air  Ikaking  Orders  issued 
jointly  by  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  and  Cmtnil  Conunand  Air  Forces 
had  to  cover  all  training  flights  in  dieaier.  The  Saudi  government,  howev¬ 
er,  did  not  have  an  integrated  airspace  monitoring  and  control  system 
(radara  supported  by  effective  communications  and  diaplayi). 

In  the  niid*1980s,  the  lifted  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  bad  agreed  to 
have  the  Boeing  Company  develop  and  field  an  integrated  airspace 
monitoring  and  control  system  called  *Tfeace  Shield,’*  which  would  tie 
together  ground-baaed  radara  and  coiurol  facilities  with  awacs  aircraft 
The  system  was  not  in  place  in  August  1990,'”  so  coalitioo  air  forces, 
especially  U.S.  air  forces,  would  not  be  able  to  track  the  many  training 
flights  th^  wanted  to  schedule-one  reason  why  it  took  Lieutenant  Gener¬ 
al  Horner  a  month  to  persuade  the  Saudis  to  allow  training  flights  on  a 
large  scale. 

As  it  was.  the  Saudis  had  British  Ground  Air  Navigation  Aids  (OBNA) 
radars  of  1960b  vintage  at  Ibbuk,  IMahran,  Salbuk.  Tkif,  and  Khamis 
Mushayt,  and  three  of  the  newer  Peace  Shield  radars  at  Rafha,  Nairyah. 
and  Qaysumah,  along  the  Persian  Gulf.'”  None  of  the  air  defense 
operations  centers  slated  to  serve  as  command  posts  for  Peace  Shield 
were  complete.  As  a  result.  U.S.  forces  had  to  bring  their  own  air^wce 
control  systems  and  personnel,  and  equipment  brought  by  cbntap  often 
was  electronically  incompatible  with  what  the  Saudis  already  had 
deployed.  As  one  memo  noted,  there  was  **limited  exchange  of  real  time 
situation  information  between  the  Saudi  and  US”  systems.’*  Saudi 
AWACS  aircraft,  for  example,  could  not  send  their  air  radar  picture  directly 
to  their  U.S.  awacs  counteipaits.  Instead,  it  went  first  to  the  Saudi 
Sector  Operations  Center  in  Riyadh;  then,  only  part  of  it  was  transferred 
to  the  adjacent  U.S.  Thctical  Air  Control  Center.  Similarly,  though  the 
TAOC  could  provide  the  Saudi  awacs  Information  System  in  the  Sector 
Operations  Center  with  the  foil  U.S.  AWACS  picture,  that  picture  could  not 


'*rrip  Report,  Capi  Robert  L.  Humbertion,  HQ  apsocvscp,  nd  (after  7  Peb  1991). 
'”Rpt  (S).  ‘TalUiif  Paper  on  Saudi  C3 Ms)  Arnie  Leary,  for  AP/XO,  nd. 

'*Rp(  (S),  ‘Talking  Paper  on  Saudi  Ci,”  Ms)  Leary.  Alio,  (S)  "Backgrourid  Paper 
on  Desert  Shield  02,”  Ma|  Levy,  XOOTC.  7  Aug  1990. 

'*(8)  RpL  “Baditround  Paper  on  Desert  Shield  €2,”  Ma|  Leary,  xoorc,  7  Aug 
I99U. 
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be  tiansmitted  to  aitbome  Saudi  awaCS  aircraft.'^  In  practice,  this  meant 
ttiat  Saudi  F-1Ss  accompanied  Saudi  awacs  during  the  early  days  of 
Desert  Shield  (on  daytime  patrols),  while  U.S.  AWACS  woihed  with  U.S. 
iniercepton  during  their  nighttime  circuits.*^ 

AirD^frtut 

Air  defense  is  really  more  than  just  defense.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
shooting  down  friendly  aircraft.  In  the  case  of  the  Oulf  War,  moreover, 
U.S.  forces  had  to  be  integrated  into  **the  existing  Saudi/Oulf  Cooperation 
Council  (OOC)  air  defense  system. ...”  Under  this  system,  allied 
airspace  was  “divided  into  seven  air  defense/airspace  control  sectors  to 
allocate  air  defense  and  airspace  management  resources.**'^  Figure  14 
illustrates  the  organization  of  Saudi  air  defense  sectors. 

[DELETED]'*’ 

tDELETED]'*”" 

[DELETED]'*' 


'**(S)  Rpt,  “background  Paper  on  Dewit  Shield  C2,”  Maj  Leary- 
'**(S)  Rpt.  “AWACS  OibiU,”  Ms}  Jotm  Adami/CSS  Tac  Clu  14  Aug  1990. 

'**(S)  /Wd,  p  I.  para  2b. 

'*’(8)  CENTAF,  Report.  Air  Defenie  inrormation  Gathering  VUil,  9-12  Oci  1990. 
'“(S)  Ibid,  p  2-2. 

'**(S)  Air  Defmte  ondAlnpace  Control  Proceduretfor  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Interviews  with  usccntaf  staff. 

'“(S)  Air  Defenu  and  Airspace  Control  Procedures,  p  2-3. 

'“(S)  Ibid. 
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FIgttre  14 

OrfMyntioo  of  Saadi  Air  Defense  Sectors 


The  traditional  of]ganization  for  a  U.S.  air  defense  system  is  based 
upon  three  lines  of  defense.  The  first  line  is  composed  of  surface-to-air 
missiles  (SAMs)  deployed  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  front:  the  "SAM  belt.’* 
This  line  of  defense  is  backed  up  by  air-to-air  fighters  tasked  to  destroy 
any  enemy  aircraft  which  penetrate  the  sam  belt.  The  final  defense 
against  enemy  air  attacks  are  point  air  defense  short-range,  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  antiaircraft  guns  defending  high-value  assets  such  as  air¬ 
fields,  command  and  control  centers,  and  supply  depots. 
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The  air  defense  system  was  modified  to  meet  local  conditions. 
(DEUBTED]'**  Hie  first  line  of  air  defense  became  the  airborne  and 
ground  alert  air  defense  aircraft  In  addition,  there  was  no  U.S.  point  air 
defense:  the  U.S.  Army  did  not  deploy  point  defense  missiles  and  guns 
that  were  not  already  part  of  the  ground  units  being  sent  to  the  Gulf. 

The  purpose  of  this-or  any-air  defense  system  is  to  defend  friendly 
forces  from  attack  by  fixed  wing  aiicmlt,  belioapters,  or  ballistic  missiles. 
To  accomplish  this  task,  a  basic  air  defense  system  consists  of  some 
means  (for  example,  radar)  to  detect  enemy  target,  and  then  to  destroy 
them  (by  surface-to^r  missiles  or  antiaircraft  artillery).  Because  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  enemy  fighters  and  bombers  consisted  of  valuable 
and  scarce  awacS  £-3  aircraft,  it  was  important  to  keep  Iraqi  aircraft 
from  getting  in  among  the  AWACS  and  shooting  them  down.  That  placed 
a  premium  on  knowing  the  identity  of  radar  contacts  as  early  as  possible. 
But  this  was  not  easy  given  the  many  different  types  of  coalition  aircraft 
that  were  flying  in  the  theater.  To  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  coalition 
forces  employed  a  combination  of  electronic  and  procedural  means. 

The  primary  electronic  means  cf  identifying  aircraft  was  iff 
(Identification  Friend  or  Pbe)  equipment-transponders  on  aircraft  which 
responded  automatically  to  special  cueing  signals  broadcast  by  friendly 
radars.  U.S.  aircraft  carried  IFF  transponders  which  could  respond  to  coded 
signals  from  radars  in  four  modes.  [DELETED]  However,  iff  afo/ie  could 
not  discriminate  between  friendly  and  enemy  aircraft.  Procedural  measures 
had  to  be  established  which  would  apply  equally  to  all  allied  aircraft  and 
yet  not  allow  Iraqi  aircraft  to  penetrate  dlied  airspace  safely.'" 

There  are  many  different  procedural  methods  for  identifying  friendly 
and  enemy  aircraft.  Some  are  used  by  friendly  aircraft  to  ensure  their 
safe  passage  from  their  bases  to  the  target  and  back.  Other  procedures 
identify  certain  flight  characteristics,  that  (when  unknowingly  used  by 
enemy  aircraft)  identify  those  aircraft  as  hostile.  Both  approaches  were 
used  during  the  Gulf  War.  The  Air  Tasking  Order,  for  example,  specified 
takeoff  times,  flight  routes,  and  the  times  when  coalition  aircraft  would 
appear  over  their  designated  targeu.  With  this  information,  air  defense 


'"[DELETEO]  (S)  Msg.  USCIHOCENT  to  ICS.  et  al..  I91200Z  Jan  1991.  subj: 
OOMUSCGNTAF  Wartime  Rules  of  Engagement,  pan  4C. 

'"(S)  Information  Paper.  “Identincalion  Friend  or  Poe  (iff)  Prooeduree,"  damo-fde, 
14  Sep  1990. 
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units  would  know  when  to  Anticipate  the  appeannce  of  friendly  aircraft. 
The  Special  Instructions  attached  to  die  Air  lhaking  Order  and  the 
Airspace  Contrcd  Order  identified  Minimum  Ride  Routes,  or  air  corridors, 
through  which  fnendly  aircraft  were  expected  to  fly  when  entering  or 
leaving  coalition  airqMoe.  The  Commander  in  Chief  Ceaual  Command 
also  promulgated  Rules  of  Engagement  whidi  defined  hostile  acts.  For 
exanyde,  any  unidentified  aircraft  flying  an  ‘‘attack  profile"  against 
friendly  forces  could  be  assumed  ‘liodile."'** 


Airspace  management  is  the  coii^>lement  to  air  defense.  The  latter 
aims  to  keep  out  intraders.  The  fonner  aims  to  keep  friendlies  from 
interfering  with  one  another,  especially  over  fnendly  territory.  In  short, 
airspace  managers  are  the  ti^c  cops  oi  the  sky,  regulating  the 
movement  of  aircraft  along  air  ctmidors,  within  air  refueling  tracks,  and 
around  friendly  fields. 

During  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  Central  Command  Air 
Forces  combat  airspace  management  branch  used  a  unique  computer  tool, 
die  Combat  Airspace  Deconfliction  System  (CAOS),  to  build  the  Airspace 
Control  Order.  No  other  Air  Force  Major  Command  or  numbered  air 
force  bad  the  system.  In  April  1990  Lieutenant  General  Homer  warned 
General  Schwarzkopf  that  the  skies  over  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  would 
be  congested  with  aiiciaft  if  the  United  States  had  to  deploy  sizeable 
forces  to  the  region.'*’  Homer  Udd  Schwarzkopf  that  the  boundary 
between  Kuwait  and  Iraq  was  roughly  the  distance  between  Ihmpa  and 
Miami.  Refueling  operations  in  this  area  for  a  high  number  of  sorties 
would  saturate  the  available  airspace,  endangering  both  tankers  and  the 
aircraft  they  were  refueling.'**  Ibe  lack  of  airspace  might  severely  limit 
the  ability  of  air  forces  to  generate  numbers  of  sorties  sq/'r/y.'*’ 


'**(S)  Msg.  USCINCXSKT  (o  X3.  e(  al..  I9I200Z  Jan  1991.  sulij;  oomuscentaf 
Wartime  Rules  of  Bngageinent.  para  4A(6). 

'**($)  Briefing.  Lt  Oen  Chartes  A.  Homer.  CEKTAF,  “OPLAN  1002.  Air  Operalioni.” 
to  Oen  SchwaizU>pf. 

'**(S/NF)  Study.  “Desert  ShicItV  Desert  Storm  Tanker  Asseument,’*  HQ  Strategic 
Air  Command,  Plans  and  Resources  (XP),  23  Sep  1991. 

'*’(8)  T.  A.  Marshall.  SiraUgIc  Mr  Command  Bomber  and  Tanker  Operations  in 
Desert  Storm,  draft  report,  Rand  Corporation.  1991  (WD(L]-se60l-AF),  p  28. 


The  expectation  of  crowding  led  Centnl  Command  Air  Forces  staff 
to  plan  on  introducing  U.S.  ur  traffic  controllers  and  dieir  equipment  if 
and  whm  a  crisis  began.  Pre-Desert  Shield  plans,  however,  did  not 
accurately  forecast  the  tremendous  volume  of  air  traffic,  which  threatened 
to  overv^lm  the  ability  of  the  existing  route  structure  to  handle  it.'** 
For  example,  the  Jeddah  Air  Control  Center  handled  the  air  routes  that 
connected  Saudi  Arabia  with  Europe  and  Africa.  Priorto2  August  1990, 
the  Jeddidi  Air  Control  Center  handled  approxinudely  36,000  c^rations 
per  month.  By  IS  September  1990,  the  traffic  flow  at  Jed^  Air  Control 
Center  had  increased  to  an  average  of  S4,000  operations  per  month,  and 
it  remained  at  that  level  until  15  January  1991.'** 

Because  of  large  gaps  in  radar  and  radio  coverage  in  Saudi  airspace, 
serious  flight  safety  problems  tpiickly  emerged  as  the  volume  of  sir  traffic 
increased  during  Desert  Shield,  lb  regain  control  over  die  situation. 
Central  Command  Air  Fbices  brought  more  air  traffic  control  equipment 
and  personnel  into  the  theater.  Eventually,  there  were  7  deployed  Radar 
Approach  Control  Facilities,  augmuitation  to  17  airbase  towers,  and 
liaison  elements  in  3  host  nation  air  control  centers.  Staffing  numbered 
161  controllers  at  U.S.  facilities.  85  U.S.  controllers  augmenting  host 
nation  controllera,  60  controllers  in  the  liaison  function,  and  14 
controllers  on  the  CBNTAP  staff  to  help  maruige  combat  airspace.'^  The 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marines  also  deployed  their  organic  combat  air  traffic 
cont^  equipment  and  controllers  to  suf^iort  helicopter,  marine,  and 
carrier  air  operations. 

By  Desert  Storm,  combat  airspace  managers  separated  multi-Service, 
multinational  air  forces  flying  3,000  sorties  per  day  in  a  complex  airspace 
structure.  Hie  numbers  of  areas,  zones,  routes,  and  oibits  which  had  to 
be  monitored  and  controlled  are  impressive: 

o  160  restricted  operation  zones 
o  122  airborne  refueling  oibits 
o  32  combat  air  patrol  areas 


'**Ur.  from  Mat  J.  H.  Sleeves.  CMef.  Air  Traffic  Comrol  Operations  A  Procedures. 
DCsA)peritions.  U3AR,  to  HQ.  akxvatco.  sobj:  Gulf  War  Study. 

'**Ur  Capt  Morris  J.  Spence.  Oiief.Canibet  Airspace  Plans/Programs  to  qwaps.TF- 
IV,  subf:  Terminal  atc,  Thete  atc.  Role  of  Uaisoo,  24  Apr  1992. 

'^ax.  Mai  Howdeshell,  APOC  Air  Traffic  Svc  u>  Ma)  Leary,  SAIVOSO.  subj;  Air 
Traffic  in  Support  of  Desert  Storm,  27  May  1992. 
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o  10  air  transit  routes 
o  36  training  areas 
o  76  strike  routM 
o  60  Patriot  engagement  aones 
o  312  missile  engagement  zones 
o  1 1  higlwlensity  aircraft  control  zones 
o  19S  Army  aviation  flight  routes 
o  14  air  oorridors 
o  46  minimum  risk  routes 
o  60  restrictied  fire  areas 
o  17  air  base  defense  zones 
o  numerous  Aegis  engagement  zones.'^' 

Outside  the  theater,  some  portions  of  the  world’s  civilian  air  traftic 
control  network  were  initially  swamped  by  the  rapid  increase  in  military 
air  movement  through  their  regions.'”  One  reason  for  this  was  that  many 
areas  lacked  the  radio  and  radar  coverage  required  to  give  ground 
controllers  positive  control  of  flights,  lb  overcome  this  lack  of  coverage, 
an  aircraft  flying  outside  positive  radar  coverage  usually  is  given  an 
Altitude  Resmation  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  allowing  the  spacing 
between  aircraft  to  be  maintain^  by  time  intervals  and  altitude 
separation.  During  Desert  Shield,  this  worldwide  system  was  disrupted 
by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  flights  crossing  the  oceans  and 
going  into  theater.  Stateside  air  flow  planners  did  not  always  anticipate 
the  effect  increased  military  air  movements  would  have  on  the  worid’s 
civil  air  traffic  control  system.  Initially,  the  planned  and  scheduled 
deploying  aircraft  flights  could  ruH  get  ai^MOved  flight  plans  due  to 
congestion  in  the  altitude  reservation  portion  of  the  worldwide  civil  air 
traffic  control  system.  In  the  Pacific,  for  example,  it  took  the  U.S. 
defense  attaches'  involvement  with  certain  host  nation  goveraments  to  get 
the  regional  Air  Traffic  Control  Centers  to  issue  timely  altitude 
reservations  for  transitting  U.S.  military  aircraft.'” 


'^'(S)  Defeiue  Science  Board,  Imsou  Learned  Daring  Operadont  Desert  Shield  4 
Desert  Storm,  (DOae,  May  IS>92),  pp  20>l. 

'”Ur  Capt  Todd  G.  Baker.  Chief.  PACMARJ’,  633d  Operaiiont  Support  Squadron  to 
Mql  ChrUtianson,  hq  pacaroof,  tub^:  Gulf  War  Study  Talking  (Air  Control  Coiiere). 
28  Apr  1992. 
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Alyploalair 
traffie  oentrol 
towwr  during 
DcMri  Storm. 


At  the  Stan  of  the  air  campaign  on  16  January  1991,  the  military  look 
wartime  control  of  the  airspace  over  Saudi  Arabia.  At  0300L  on  16 
January  1991,  the  Jeddah  Air  Control  Center  had  31S  civilian  aircraft 
under  its  control.  With  only  10  minutes  of  notification,  the  center  began 
transfetring  aircraft  from  civilian  to  military  control.  In  48  minutes  all 
civilian  air  traffic  either  landed  or  departed  the  flight  information  region. 
In  the  neighboring  Egyptian  flight  information  region,  numerous  missions 
were  bound  for  Saudi  Arabia.  U.S.  «r  traffic  control  liaisons  assisted  the 
Egyptians  in  coordinating  landing  permission  at  Cairo  East  International 
for  some  of  the  missions  and  assisted  in  arranging  with  the  Jeddah  Air 
Traffic  Control  Center  for  critical  military  missions  to  continue.'^*  The 
ease  and  safety  in  transitioning  the  airspace  from  national  peacetime 
control  to  wartime  coalition  military  control  reflected  exceptional 
planning  and  cooperation. 


'^Ytr  MaJ  Sleeves.  Giter,  atc  Operations  Si  Proceduiet,  tXS/OpetaUons,  usaFE  to 
HQ  APCX7ATOO  (Capt  Ofay),  subj:  Oulf  War  Study.  [Input  to  letter  was  provided  by  Capt 
Ray  A.  Mandety,  who  deployed  as  air  traflk  control  liaison  to  Cairo,  Egypt  during  Desert 
Shield  and  Des^  Storm.] 


360-141  O  -  93  -  14  !  QL  3 
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Meteondogy 


Meteorological  support  for  CENT/kP  and  cbntcom  was,  like  many 
commuidcations  units,  deployed  late  to  the  theater.  Acceding  to  a  Joint 
Chiefk  Memonuiduin  of  Policy,  the  Air  Force  was  suppoaed  to  provide 
staff  meteorological  su|q>ort  to  Commander  in  Chief  Central  Command 
and  to  the  oompooeat  oommanders  under  him.*”  This  requiiement  was 
not  met  by  the  sro^  ineteorc^gical  staff  dq>loyed.  As  {dinned.  Central 
Command’s  Staff  Weather  Offii^  flew  to  ^di  Arabia  in  August  with 
the  rest  of  the  CBNTOOM  staff,  but  he  and  his  {>ersonnel  dq>ended  on  the 
5th  Wbather  Wing  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  to  soi>ply  them 
with  data  from  the  Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  Program.  In  mid* 
SeiMember.  a  q>ecial  van  for  receiving  the  satellite  data  was  flown  to 
Riyadh,'^  Moreover,  the  rest  of  the  metewologica]  8ui>po(t  for  cbntcom 
and  its  oom{>ooeots  flowed  piecemeal  into  the  theater,  ind  the  nuntber  of 
personnel  who  did  deploy  did  not  m^h  the  standard  called  for  by 
accepted  doctrine. 


Sunminry  and  Review 

This  chapter  has  sutveyed  the  development  of  the  Ihctical  Air 
Control  System  in  the  theater.  It  has  not  been  a  detailed  survey.  We 
tried  to  show  how  elements  of  the  TACS  function,  and  how  complicated 
develo|Hng  the  tags  was.  The  TACS  is  the  working  manifestation  of  what 
Air  F(^  personnel  refer  to  as  “centralized  control  and  decentralized 
execution.”  As  such,  its  conceptud  architecture  is  straightforward. 
AWACS  aircraft,  for  example,  monitor  the  movement  of  friendly  and 
hostile  aircraft,  {mss  their  pictures  of  Ute  air  situation  to  fighters  and 
ground  command  centers,  ^  then  direct  other  aircraft  to  carry  out  the 
orders  which  commanders  on  the  ground  give  to  that  portion  of  the 
Tbctical  Air  Control  System. 

Yet,  the  actual  communications  links  which  supported  this  part  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Control  System  were  quite  complex,  involving  equipment 
and  personnel  from  multiple  Services  and  nations.  Moreover,  the  actual 
links  were  less  than  ideal,  and  they  were  modified,  over  time,  to  fit  the 
peculiarities  of  the  situation  in  the  Gulf.  So  the  straightforward 
conceptual  architecture  described  in  official  manuals  was 
modified-sometimes  literally  “on  the  fiy.” 


'^*(S)  intvw,  Mai  Thomu  R.  MKPhill.  USAF,  Ariinslon,  VA,  9  Dec  91. 
"•/WJ. 
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The  growth  of  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  was  delayed  by  the 
Commander  in  Chiefs  decision  to  put  a  higher  priority  ad  the  movement 
of  combat  units  into  the  theater.  However,  in  a  nwnth.  Central  Command 
Air  Poioes  had  put  together  a  working  Ibctical  Air  Control  System.  By 
the  end  of  1990,  die  System  was  raukinationa].  As  the  Conunander  in 
Chief  Central  Command  noted  in  a  message  dated  26  December, 

We  have  flfmly  integrated  the  muldnadoiial  forces  into  our 
overall  command  and  control  stnictuie.  U.S.  and  Saudi  air 
defense  forces  have  recently  formed  a  combined  conUoi  and 
reporting  center  (CCRC)  for  the  Northeastern  Sector  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Prench  liaison  offioen  maintain 
24  hour  contact  with  their  air  defease  (AD)  forces  through 
U.S.>suppUed  communications  equipment  located  in  theOOtC 
....  A  secondary  communications  channel  hru  been 
estaUithed  from  the  ccRC  through  the  U.S.  Air  Support 
Operations  Center  to  our  Tbctica)  Air  ConUol  Parties  located 
with  each  nation's  forces.'” 

There  was  even  a  plan  to  use  U.S.  awacs  to  alert  Israel  in  case  Iraq's  air 
force  tried  to  strike  at  Israeli  targets  through  Jordan.'” 

Setting  up  an  effective  Ihctica]  Air  Control  System,  however,  did  not 
come  cheap.  By  the  beginning  of  Desert  Storm,  all  of  the  Air  Force’s 
Aiibome  Battlefield  Command  and  Control  Center  aircraft  were  under 
CBNTAF'a  command.'”  At  that  time,  CENTAP  had  6  of  the  8  available 
EC-130  COMPASS  CALL  electronic  warfare  aircraft,  3  of  the  S  deployed 
Air  Support  Operations  Centers,  2  of  the  5  deployed  Control  and 
Reporting  Centers,  both  of  the  developmental  E-8A  jstars  aircraft,  and 
124  of  the  184  deployed  Ihctical  Air  Control  Parties.'*’  The  European 
Command  sent  23  percent  of  its  intelligence  manpower  to  CINCCENT  and 
most  of  its  tactical  communications  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  to  Proven  Force 


'”($)  Mtg,  21 13Z  26  Dec  1990,  from  USCiNOCENT,  to  AlO  904,  wbj:  smtep.  Section 
S,  Xonunander’e  Evaluation.” 

'”(S)  Memo,  to  Lt  Col  Slanni,  from  U  Col  McCormick,  lubj:  “Air  DefenM 
Warning  to  Iirael,  30  Jan  1991. 

'”(S)Mag.  2244Z,  IS  Jan  1991,  from  Joint  Staff,  Waahington,  to  USCiNOCENT, 
CC*J3,  sub*;  “Aiibome  Itelay  Command  and  Control  Uniu.’’ 

'*’(8)  Memo,  “Oen  McPeak'i  Speech  to  National  Defenie  University  (Nou)  Input,” 
from  cs-S-Tactical  Control  Duty  Officer,  to  xoxo,  14  Fbb  1991 . 


in  l\jirtcey.'"  Finally,  the  Strategic  Air  Command  committed  all  available 
RC>13SV  RIVET  JOINT  idrcraft,  which  were  national  asaets,  under  Joint 
Chiefs’  control,  to  the  theater."^ 

Ihctical  Air  Command  Manual  2>1,  Tactical  Air  Operations,  defines 
the  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  as  a  "system  for  planning,  directing, 
coordinating,  and  controlling  theater  air  operations.”"’  In  Operatioo 
Deseit  Shield,  that  system  was  put  together  piecemeal.  Yet  it  was 
operating  as  a  whole  system  in  a  month  and  was  multinational  by  the  end 
of  December  1990.  Giving  it  that  capability,  however,  depleted  the 
command  and  control  units  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  a^  left  the 
United  States  with  no  effective  tactical  air  command  and  control  reserve. 
Overall,  however,  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  System  in  the  theater  is  noteworthy  because  of  both  its 
complexity  and  its  success.  The  latter  enabled  General  Horner,  the  first 
Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander,  to  bring  the  fiill  weight  of 
coalition  ur  power  to  bear  on  the  forces  of  Iraq. 


"'(S)  Mtg,  fiom  Oen  Oalvln,  lo  Oen  Powell,  MbJ:  “Statu*  of  US6UOOM  Poroea 
Pollowiiig  Deploynwnt  lo  swA,”  2034Z.  20  Peb  1991. 

'‘’Robert  S.  Hopklna,  111,  “Ban  of  (he  Stonn,”  Air  Force  Magatine,  Vol.  75,  No. 
2  (M>  1992),  p  41 

"’tac  Manual  2>1,  *Tactical  Air  Opentlona,”  HQ  Tactical  Air  Command,  Langley 
APB,  VA,  Aug  1991,  p  3*9. 
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The  CENTAF  TACC 


Air  Force  Manual  1-1  states  that  a  Tictical  Air  Force  Commander 
should  have  one  centralized  control  point  from  which  to  direct  his  forces.' 
The  Thctical  Air  Control  System  (tacS)  provides  this  capability  through 
the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Cent^  (TAOC),  which  is  the  highest  operational 
element  of  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  and  serves  as  the  operations 
center  for  all  air  activity  within  the  Thctical  Air  Control  System’s  area  of 
responsibility.*  As  such,  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  plans,  coordi¬ 
nates,  and  directs  the  tactical  air  effort  and  supervises  ^  tactical  air 
control  functions.*  In  theory,  the  center  is  a  staff  organization  working 
for  the  Director  of  Operations  (DO)  and  the  Director  of  Intelligence  (IN), 
both  of  whom  report  to  the  Air  Component  Commander.^  The  TACC.  as 
envisioned  and  initially  established  in  the  theater  by  U.S.  Central  Com¬ 
mand  Air  Forces  (CBrrTAlO,  mirrored  what  had  been  prescribed  in  CENTAF 
Regulation  55-45.*  This  chapter  will  describe  the  CENTAF  Ihctical  Air 
Control  Center’s  initial  organization,  its  functions,  and  the  evolution  of 
those  functions. 


'Depaitment  of  (he  Air  Force,  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the  VnitesI  Stales  Air 
Force,  APM  1-1, 16  Mar  1984,  ice  etp.  pp  4-1,  4-2.  The  revised  apm  M  makes  eiaen- 
tiaily  the  same  aigumenL  See  Depanmem  of  the  Air  Force.  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine 
of  the  Untied  Slates  Air  Force.  APM  l-l.  Volume  1,  Mar  1992,  p  18;  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  Bask  Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  APM  I-l,  Volume 
II.  “EsMy  W:  Orpnizing  to  Win,"  Mar  1992. 

*(S/NF)  Department  of  (he  Air  Force,  Multi-Command  Manual  (mcm)  i‘\.  General 
Planning  and  Emplaymeni  Considerations,  Volume  I,  19  Dec  1986,  p  4-1. 

hlte  TAC  Regulation  SS-4S  stated  that  "as  the  Commander's  operation  center/ 
command  post,  Ute  taoc  provides  (he  facility  and  personnel  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
planning,  directing  and  coordinating  of  tactical  air  operations."  tacr  S5-4S,  Tactical  Air 
Force  Headquarters  and  the  Tactkai  Air  Control  Center,  8  Apt  1988. 

*rhe  TAOC  also  supports  Uie  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  when,  as  in  the 
Gulf  War,  the  air  component  commander  it  appointed  u  the  jfaoc. 

*USCENrAF  Regulation  SS-4S,  United  States  Central  Command  Air  Employment 
Planning  Proceu,  27  Jun  1990,  p  2-2.  The  TAOC  In  theater  alto  was  similar  to  the 
generic  taoc  prescribed  by  HQ  TAC. 


TIm  Initial  CENTAF  TACC 


The  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  as  envisioned  and  iniUally  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  theater  by  Central  Conunand  Air  Forces  mirrored  what  had 
been  prescribed  in  (SNTAP  Regulation  SS-4S  ‘  published  on  27  June  1990, 
just  over  a  month  before  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  In  addition. 
Central  Command  Air  Forces  exercised  this  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center 
organization  during  the  exercise  Internal  Look  in  July  1990.  The  Thctkal 
Air  Control  Center  comprised  four  major  staff  divisions:  Combat  Plans, 
Combat  Intelligence.  Combat  Operadons,  and  the  Enemy  Situation  Corre¬ 
lation  Division.  These  divisions  supported  two  functional  areas  (opera¬ 
tions  and  intelligence)  and  time  peti<^  (future  plana  and  current  opera¬ 
tions).  The  Combat  Plans  Division  built  plans  for  future  operations 
(seventy-two  hours  into  the  fiiture)  based  upon  intelligence  support  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Combat  lutelligence  Division.  Ongoing  operations  were 
monitor^  and  controlled  by  the  Combat  Operations  Division,  supported 
by  the  Enemy  Situation  Correlation  Division.  Liaison  elenacnts  such  as 
the  Army's  Battlefield  Coordination  Element  (BCE)  and  the  Naval  Am¬ 
phibious  Liaison  Element  (NALE)  were  included  in  the  TACC  to  coordiitate 
operations.  Figure  15  illustrates  this  relationship.^ 

The  Combat  Plans  Division  and  the  Combat  Operations  Division  were 
organizationally  subordinate  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations. 
The  Director  of  Combat  Intelligence  (Da)  reported  to  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Intelligence  and  directed  the  activities  of  the  Combat  Intelligence 
Division,  the  Enemy  Situation  Correlation  Division,  and  the  All-source 
Intelligence  Center.  The  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  also  included  a 
Director  of  Air  Defense  (DAD),  responsible  directly  to  the  Director  of 
Operations  and  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (JPACC).  In 
addition  to  these  functions,  the  initial  cbntap  organizational  structure 
included  an  Airlift  Control  Center  (alcc)  commanded  by  the  Command¬ 
er,  Airlift  Forces  (COMALP),  and  a  group  of  Strategic  Forces  Advisors 
(STRatpor),  conuranded  by  a  stratpor  Commander.  Figure  16  displays 


*U8CGNTAP  Regulation  35-43,  Unlttd  Slalei  Ctnltal  Conumuid  Air  Employment 
Planning  Procen,  27  Jun  1990,  p  2-2.  The  TACC  in  theater  alao  was  similar  to  the 
generic  TACC  prescribed  by  HQ  TAC  in  Tactical  Air  Command  Reguiatioi;  53-45. 8  Apr 
1988. 

VaCR  35*43,  Tactical  Air  Force  Head^uanera  and  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center, 
8  Apr  1988. 
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the  CBNTAP  ofganizational  stnicture.  in  its  entirety,  as  it  appeared  on  24 
August  1990. 


Figure  15 
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The  following  sections  describe  (he  functions  and  duties  of  the  CENTAF 
DK^tica]  Air  Command  Center  divisions  and  offices. 

C9mb^  Ftmu  DMglom 

The  Combat  Plans  Division  planned  for  the  employment  of  assigned 
forces  in  future  Air  Tuking  Order  (ato)  periods,  that  is,  tomorrow’s  war. 
This  division,  staffed  by  officers  and  technicians  experienced  with  the 
tactical  weapon  systems  employed,  tried  to  ensure  that  planning  included, 
for  example,  appropriate  force  packaging,  efficient  use  of  electronic 
combat  assets,  and  idr-to*air  refueling  support.'  The  planning  contained. 


Vacr  53^5. 
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in  addition  to  unit  tasking,  unique  or  recently  changed  control  instructions 
and  directives*  and  was  dissemiiutted  to  all  concerned  in  the  form  of  an 

'Ihaking  Order.'*  lb  accomplish  this  task  the  Combat  Plans  Division 
was  organized  into  several  divisions.  As  shown  in  Figure  17  the  four 
mqjor  functional  divisions  were  the  Combat  Operations  Planning  Division 
(OOPD),  the  Fighter  Plans  Division,  the  Specif  Support  Division,  and  the 
lACS  IMvision.  TVo  qiecialized  functions  also  were  included  in  the 
Combat  FUms  IMviMoo:  me  ATO  Division  (or  the  CAFMS  Division)  and 
the  Airborne  Control  Element  (ACB)  Coordinator." 

The  Combat  Operations  Planning  Division  received  and  disseminated 
the  commander’s  guidance  letter  and  oversaw  the  joint  targeting  process, 
but  its  nuiin  function  was  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the  planning 
process  for  the  production  of  a  flyable  Air  Ibsking  Order,  lb  do  this, 
the  Division  had  three  functkmal  branches  and  a  planning  staff:  the 
Employment  Plans  Branch,  the  Long  Range  Plans  Branch,  the  Night 
Ihrgeting  Branch,  and  the  Combat  Planning  Staff  (COPS).'^  The  Combat 
Planning  Staff,  working  with  other  component  and  allied  liaison  officers. 


*Por  example,  rules  of  engaaemem,  the  airspace  structure  and  control  procedures 
included  in  an  Ainpeoe  Conirol  Order  and  leateh  and  rescue  information  are  examples 
of  typei  of  infonnaiion  normally  included  in  a  tasking  order.  Special  inatructioni  to  unlu 
and  rules  of  engagemem  «roie  published  separately  with  daily  updates. 

'*ln  general,  the  sixe  or  scale  of  the  operation  govenu  the  mears  of  ato  diiiemina- 
Hon.  A  limited  operation  might  require  a  simple  ato  uanamined  verbally.  An  operation 
with  a  large  number  of  units  at  diverse  locations  would  requite  a  large  ato  constructed 
specifically  for  the  unique  aspects  and  size  of  the  operation.  An  ato  format  alio  can  be 
alteted  with  changes  to  the  air  commander's  objectives.  Modem,  automated  systems  have 
improved  (he  speed  of  development  and  transmission  of  an  ato  aignificantly.  One 
secondary  requirement  for  the  ato  is  that  it  must  be  able  lo  be  developed,  published,  and 
diaaeminated  manually  should  the  automatic  equipmeiu  fall.  This  places  a  premium  on 
having  enough  trained  personnel  in  a  taoc.  They  serve  as  a  manual  back*up  to  an 
Increasingly  autonuaed  proceu.  See  TACR  3.5*45,  Tactical  Air  Force  Headtjuanert  and 
the  Taclka!  Air  Control  Center,  8  Apr  1988. 

"(S)  VXEtfTAr  Combat  Plant  Handout,  Oct  1990. 

'HiacSTTAF  Regulation  SS-dS,  United  Staiee  Central  Command  Air  Employment 
Planning  Proceu,  27  Jun  1990. 
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was  lesponsible  for  developing  the  initial  plans  for  the  use  of  airpower 
in  defen^te  of  Saudi  Arabia.  This  arrangement  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1 8.'^ 

Figkttr  PUuu  Division 

Once  the  Combat  Operations  Planning  Division  staff  finished  the 
planning  for  an  Air  Ihsking  Otxler  period,  the  Fighter  Plans  Division 
ccHitpleted  the  final  coordination.  Fighter  Plans  was  composed  of  work¬ 
ing  sections  representing  all  the  forces  being  tasked  by  the  ato,  including 
liaison  officers  from  other  U.S.  Services  and  coalition  nations.  Fighter 
Plans  Division  *Tragger8’*  worked  closely  with  (a)  the  Special  Support 
Division  to  develop  air  refueling  tanker  schedules  and  coordinate  elec¬ 
tronic  combat,  search  and  rescue  (sar).  and  special  operations  forces 
(SOP),  (b)  the  TAGS  Division’s  Airspace  Branch  to  produce  the  Airspace 
Control  Order  (AOO),'^  and  (c)  the  Combat  Intelligence  Division  to  coor¬ 
dinate  enemy  order  of  battle  and  intelligence  collection  management. 

AlvDMslom 

The  completed  and  coordinated  Air  Ticking  Order  was  passed  to  the 
Air  tasking  Order  Division,  where  it  was  typed  into  the  Computer  Assist¬ 
ed  Force  Management  System  (CAFMS)  and  broadcast  to  the  various  units 
and  agencies.  The  CBNTAP  Air  Tasking  Order  cycle  and  the  equipment 
used  to  disseminate  the  completed  ato  will  be  examined  in  greater  detail 
below. 

CombtU  Operations  Division 

The  Combat  Operations  Division  was  the  centaf  Tactical  Air  Con¬ 
trol  Center’s  second  major  element.  The  Combat  Operations  Division 


'^S)  VSCSSTAr  Combat  Plans  Handout. 

'^The  AGO  wu  included  in  the  ATO  u  part  of  the  Special  Instructions,  which 
included  communication  Information,  rules  of  engagement,  and  aenreh  and  rescue  proce¬ 
dures. 

'^The  Combat  Plans  Division  cannot  adequately  plan  and  task  any  air  operation 
without  the  Combat  Intelligence  Division  providing  the  necessary  information  and  analysis 
to  (a)  identify  targets,  (b)  estimate  threats  (ground-to-air,  as  well  u  air-to-air),  and  (c) 
assew  damage  from  strikes. 
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Figure  18 

Combat  Planning  Staff  Woria  With  Others 
lb  Develop  Air  Tbsking  Orders 


provided  real-time  central  control,  coordination,  and  integration  of  ongo¬ 
ing  air  operations  for  the  air  conrunander.'*  In  doing  so,  its  chief  respon¬ 
sibility  was  to  execute  the  Air  Ibsking  Order,  but  it  also  approved  and 
implemented  changes  to  the  Order,'*  monitored  the  conduct  of  the  air 
campugn,  and  managed  all  tasked  assets  through  the  Fighter  Duty  OfTi- 
cers  assigned  to  the  Tbctical  Air  Control  Center."  Combat  Operations 
Division  officers  managed  the  displays  and  information  readouts  present¬ 
ed  to  senior  battle  staff  during  their  duty  period.  Figure  19  shows  the 
organization  of  the  Combat  Operations  Division  as  it  existed  in  Riyadh." 
Figure  20  displays  the  physical  layout  and  organization  of  the  Combat 
Operations  Division  (the  “bubble")  as  it  was  finally  set  up  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  headquarters.*"  As  envisioned  by 
CBNTap,  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  and  Director  of 
Operations  were  to  rely  upon  the  Combat  Operations  Division  to  “fight” 
the  air  campaign. 

DInctor  of  Air  D^otut 

Within  the  Ibctical  Air  Control  Center,  the  Director  of  Air  Defense 
was  responsible  to  the  CENTAP  Director  of  Operations  for  the  combined 
interoperability  with,  and  integration  of,  U.S.  forces  and  host  nation(s)* 


'\;SCENTAF  Regulaiiun  S5-4S.  (/nitetf  States  Central  Command  Air  Employment 
Planning  Process,  27  Jun  1990. 

'*(U)  The  Combat  Operations  Division  was  assigned  responsibility  for  Ihe  next  day's 
ATO  ten  hours  prior  lo  the  ato  effecUve  Ume. 

"(U)  Pot  example.  Combat  Operations  moniiored  the  communications  links  with 
airborne  assets  such  as  the  Airborne  BatUefield  Command  and  Control  Center  (ABCCC) 
and  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (awacs)  aircraft.  The  total  air  situation 
display  was  monitorad  by  the  Combat  Operations  Division  and  adjustmenu  were  made 
to  the  air  order  of  battle  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  its  personnel. 

"Memo,  Charles  H.  Shipman,  U  Col.  USAP,  Director,  Manpower  and  Organizations, 
USCENTAP  to  A/MO.  26  Mar  1991,  subj:  HQ  uscentaf  Drisert  Storm  Organization 
Structure.  Although  this  chart  described  the  organizational  structure  used  during  the  war, 
this  structure  had  been  established  during  Desert  Shield. 

*"Brienng,  9th  AP  Commander,  uscentcom,  OperaUon  Desert  Storm  Hogwash, 
Maxwell  AFB,  au  12  Jul  1991. 
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Figure  19 

Comlwt  Opentioiie  Division  In  Riyadh 
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air  defense  systems,  forces,  and  airspace  procedures  and  facilities.*' 
Hence,  the  Director  of  Air  Defense  occupi^  a  critical  position  in  the 
Tk;tical  Air  Control  System.  He  negotiate  the  agreements  that  covered 
the  airspace  structure,  air  traffic  control  procedures,  command  and  control 
procedures  and  instructions,  combined  rules  of  engagement,  and  safe 
passage  and  minimum  risk  routing  procedures.  The  monumental  job  of 
the  Director  of  Air  Defense  was  further  compounded  by  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  forces  arriving  in  theater. 

ImtMgtne*  Sa/^port  to  the  TACC 

Intelligence  representation  in  the  Ibctical  Air  Control  Center  came 
under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  through 
the  Director  of  Combat  Intelligence  to  the  Combat  Intelligence  Division 
and  the  Enemy  Situation  Correlation  Division.  The  primary  duty  of  the 
Combat  Intelligence  Division  was  to  provide  pertinent  and  timely  intelli¬ 
gence  in  support  of  air  campaign  planning  and  execution.**  Inherent  in 
the  Division's  activities  was  the  task  of  ntaintaining  the  flow  of  intelli¬ 
gence  information  among  the  Combat  Planning  Staff,  Combat  Plans 
Division,  and  the  Enemy  Situation  Correlation  Division.  The  Director  of 
Combat  Intelligence  also  oversaw  the  operations  of  the  Enemy  Situation 
Correlation  Division,  which  had  three  primary  functions:  (a)  providing 
combat  intelligence  to  the  TACC  Combat  Operations  Division,  which 
could  change  the  execution  of  the  air  plan,  (b)  providing  near-real-time, 
all-source  intelligence  relevant  to  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center’s  other 
functions  and  reviewing  and  validating  targets  prior  to  plan  execution,** 
and  (c)  managing  the  flow  of  intelligence  information  and  staff  into  the 
center  from  the  Combat  Intelligence  Division,  collection  systems,  and 
other  intelligence  organizations.**  Figure  21  represents  the  Intelligence 


*'usCEKTAP  Regulation  55-45,  United  States  Central  Command  Air  Empioyment 
Planting  Process,  27  Jun  1990. 

^Ibid. 

^ibid. 

**For  example,  intelligence  informaUon  and  naff  coming  Into  the  tacc  included 
battle  damage  aaaeumenu,  intelligence  systems  operetors  and  target  collections,  and 
administration  representatives.  See  TACX:  Mission  sutcments,  uscentaiVho  to 
uscentaiVpa,  27  Feb  1991. 
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Oi^anization  as  it  was  envisioned  in  prewar  planning  to  support 
thcTACC” 

A  note  is  necessary  concerning  the  oiganizational  relationship  be* 
tween  tfie  Ttctical  Air  Control  Center’s  intelligence  and  combat  plans  and 
operations  components.  Unlike  the  Combat  Plans  Division  and  the 
<jOinbat  Operations  Division,  the  Combat  Intelligence  Division  and  the 
Enemy  Situation  Correlation  Division  worked  for  the  CBNTAP  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligenoe-not  for  the  CENTAP  Director  of  Operations. 
Thus,  although  intelligence  analysts  were  tasked  to  support  the  Director 
of  Operations’s  activities,  their  organizational  chain  of  command  led  to 
Intelligence.  This  arrangement  created  a  potential  for  conflict  in  the  way 
intelligence  personnel  responded  to  taskings  from  Combat  Plans  or  Com¬ 
bat  Operations.^ 

Devdopoient  of  the  centaf  Air  Ihsldiig  Order  Process 

The  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center,  as  well  as  the  entire  Tactical  Air 
Control  System,  is  tied  together  by  the  Air  Tasking  Order.  This  Order 
promulgates  the  air  campaign  plan  developed  by  the  Combat  Plans  and 
Combat  Intelligence  Divisions  and  transmits  the  plan  throughout  ihe 
TACS.  The  Air  Tuking  Order,  however,  is  not  itself  a  plan;  it  is  the 
means  by  which  tasks  are  communicated  to  the  applicable  units.  The  Air 
Tasking  Order  is  a  message  containing  most  pertinent  information  about 
flight  operations  during  a  specific  period.”  It  usually  contains  takeoff 
times  for  all  aircraft  under  the  control  of  the  issuing  commander,”  air 


^USCEffTAF  Regulation  53-43,  United  Slates  Central  Command  Air  Employment 
Planning  Process,  27  Jun  1990. 

”For  example.  In  Oct  1990,  Brig  Oen  Olotion  noted  that  Intelligence  organizations 
were  not  suppoiting  operations  planners.  He  argued  ihat  one  reason  for  this  failure  was 
that  *^1011110  the  remainder  of  our  profession.  (Intelligence]  woriu  truly  for  someone  else 
other  than  the  commander  on  the  scene.”  (S)  Intvw,  TSgt  Theodore  J.  Turner,  uscgntaf 
History  Office  with  Brig  Oen  Buster  C.  Olosson.  I4ih  Air  Division  (P)  Commander  and 
Director,  uscesttaf  Campaign  Rans,  18  Oct  1990. 

”u.S.  forces  do  not  always  train  and  uM  a  standard  ato  formaL  For  example, 
where  U.S.  forces  are  involved  in  operations  with  allied  nations-s.g.,  NATO-<lifferent  ATO 
formats  ate  used,  atos  are  Issued  daily  and,  most  often,  cover  twenty-four  hours. 

”The  Air  Component  Commander  or  Joint  Air  Component  Commander  may  not 
control  all  air  asseu  In  theater.  Specifically,  the  Marine  and  Naval  commanders  may 
reudn  a  significant  portion  of  their  air  assets  for  use  by  their  Service.  In  this  case,  Uie 
ATO  may  contain  only  those  air  forces  allocated  by  the  Service  component  to  the  air 
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refueling  times  and  locations,  and  targets  and  times  over  targeto  (TOT)  for 
a  specif  period.  In  addition,  the  OtxJer  often  contains  daily  updates  to  | 

the  Special  Instructions  (snNS)  and  Airspace  Control  Order  (ACX>).  which  | 

tell  the  pilots  the  procedures  to  be  followed  en  route.” 

I 

Central  Command  Air  Forces  used  the  format  published  by  die  Joint  \ 

TKtical  Command,  Control  and  Communications  Agmcy  for  iu  Air 
Ibsking  Order.”  Mission  orders  were  arranged  first  by  organizations,  for 
example,  tactical  fighter  wings  or  squadrons  urd  Navy  CVs,  and  then  in 
(Mder  of  times  over  targets.  Figure  22  leproduces  a  page  from  an  Air 
Tasking  Order  from  Desert  Shield.*'  The  description  ^  each  mission  is 
formatled.  The  first  line  details  mission  data,  including: 

•  a  unique  aiphanumeric  mission  identifier  for  the  aircraft 
described  in  the  mission  mder; 

«  an  alphabetic  package  code  which  referred  to  all  missions 
taking  part  in  a  particular  launch-not  all  aircraft  in  a  single 
package  would  assigned  to  attack  the  same  target; 

•  the  flight  leader's  call  sign-other  urcraft  would  take  the 
flight  leader's  name  but  be  distinguished  from  the  flight 
leader  by  succeeding  numbers; 

•  the  number  and  type  of  aircraft  in  the  mission; 


commander. 

^ Joint  User  Handbook  for  Message  Text  Formats,  Joint  Tactical  Command,  Control 
and  Orntmunlcatiofu  Agency,  I  Sep  1988. 

^ Joint  User  Handbook  for  Message  Text  Formats,  Joint  Tacticai  Command,  Controi 
and  Communications  Agency,  I  Sep  1988.  However,  U.S.  forces  do  not  always  usin 
and  use  a  standard  ato  format.  For  example,  where  U.S.  foices  an  involved  in  opera¬ 
tions  with  allied  nationa-e.g..  NATO-different  ato  formau  are  used.  ATOs  an  Issued  daily 
and,  most  often,  cover  twetay-four  hours. 

*'(S)  Air  Tasking  Orders,  Desett  Shield,  30  Nov  1990,  OWAPS,  CSS  Safe  6. 
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Figure  22 

Page  From  Air  Tkildng  Order 


IMUOim/nOUTINC  ZYW  ltHIUFM4i79  9)^15)$ 

D  K  SOIMOZ  NOV  90  IfF-l 

«M  NO^etHTAF  FW//NQ  MM  OOIRATIONS// 

MFTLU^TfW  MF  WRI*  NITFORO  UK/ZCC// 

RUFlirA/lOTFV  DIFIOVCD  IMCIMIK  U  TU//CC// 
tUNOFIN/tJJAlCt  OCT  ONt  OinOTtO// 

tICTION  t  OF  37 
Onil/OFtOATlOH  OCMOT  tNltLO/7 
NMID/ATOtONF/UfCIIFTAF'CfT  HMJ/ 

uuuvwvnu/nu  oimot  wiiio  ato  c  oav  c^iu  oi  ott  90 

TM  FOllOIFIM  WILL  lUVI  AS  A  TIfVOlUMV  AtV  TO  ALL  SITS  COMTAIMCO 
WITHIN  TNt  AIR  TASRINO  OROtR.  ANY  FICLOS  THAT  00  NOT  CONTAIN  OATA 
WILL  01  NIRLACIO  WITH  A  MYmtN. 


[DELETED] 


ALL  FICLOS  ARC  ACeOUNTIO  FOR  UNTIL  THl  LAST  NANOATORY  FICLD. 
ALL  TRAILIHO  ORTIONAL  FICLOS  WITHOUT  OATA  ARC  ORCRRCO.// 
RCRIO/  OIOIOOZ/T0lO2O3OO(// 

AIRTASA/UNIT  TASRINO// 

TASfUNIT/  .  CAI// 

MNOAT/2703/tN/IAOFIAN  93/IR^I/eiHT/ 
nSNLOC/ 

ANRN/  RIMRR  lOCNTlFICRU)  1  A  I  6 

COHRINTSi  lA  HOUR  STRIRt  ALIRT// 

FttNOAT/ 

•ISNLOC. 

ANRN/ 

MNOAT/ 

FISNIOC/ 

ARRH/ 

C4I 


[DELETED] 


HARR/  IMIT  RIRARRSi 
UNIT  RCRARAS  A 
SCI  TANRIR  SRINS  FOR  AAR  IHFORMTION. 

UNIT  RCRARAS  C 

CONTACT  CAST  AWACS  FOR  OIRICT  CONTROL.  USt  CAST  CORR  RLAN. 
UNIT  URARAS  « 

CONTACT  flUlF  WHISACT. 

// . 


[DELETED] 


*M  AF  SCCTIINI  RISSAOl  AM 


OISTRIIUTION 

ACTION 

INFO  AO(l)  CSS  VIA  AOAO(I)  Fill  CY(I) 


AF  SICTION  RISSAfll  (I) 


(A) 


TOTAL  CORICS  RCQUIRCO 


3 


3 


oT 
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•  an  abbreviation  identifying  mir^ion  type,  for  jBumple,  'Mnt*’ 
for  interdiction; 

•  a  field  to  indicate  alert  status; 

•  two  fields  to  indicate  the  required  ordnance  loadouU  and 

•  two  fields  to  provide  Identification  Friend  or  Foe  squawks  in 
Modes  n  and  m. 

Hie  second  line  lists  either  target  location  (TCmxx:)  for  strike  missions 
or  mission  location  (msnloc)  for  nonstrike  missions.  This  line  includes 
fields  for  die  following  data: 

•  time  on  target  (TOT); 

•  time  off  target  (tpt); 

•  target  identification-normally  a  basic  encyclopedic  number, 
or  RRN-sometimes  a  short  d^ription; 

•  target  type  (seldom  used); 

•  aimpoints  or  designated  munitions  point  of  impact  (ompi); 
and 

•  the  request  number  for  targets  requested  from  field  forces-for 
example,  army  or  marines-for  tactical  air  strikes. 

Hie  data  fields  for  aerial  refueling,  intra-theater  airlift,  mission  sup¬ 
port  (for  example,  abooc  and  awacs),  and  reconnaissance  missions  are 
similar  to  those  described  above.  Ihsk  unit  entries  end  with  remarks 
which  add  instructions  related  to  special  instructions,  detailed  aimpoints, 
or  command  and  control. 

Upon  arrival  in  theater,  CBNTAP  priorities  included  bedding  down  the 
deploying  forces  and  developing  a  plan  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia.  The 


Combat  Planning  StafP  assumed  the  task  of  assembling  a  coherent  plan 
for  Saudi  Arabia's  defense.  The  focus  of  that  initial  planning  effort  was 
the  use  of  air  power  to  interdict  and  destroy  Iraqi  ground  forces  while 
coalition  ground  forces  moved  to  defensive  positions.”  By  late  August, 
Central  Command  Air  Forces  was  publishing  two  distinct  Air  Tasking 
Order  piodoctt:  (lO  tbe  daily  Air  Tkudting  Orden.  which  assigned  usks 
such  as  training  and  groun^airixwne  alM  commitments  and  (b)  the 
ATO  B  for  D-Day,  which  included  the  tasks  inherent  in  the  developing 
plan  for  dre  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Th^  daily  Air  Tasking  Oi^rs 
detailed  the  ground  and  aiiboroe  alert  conunitments,  air  refueling  activity, 
and  airlift  within  the  theater.  Each  Air  Tasking  Order  identified  alphabet¬ 
ically  (ATO  B.  ATO  C,  ATO  D,  etc.),  was  superseded  every  day  by  a  new 
Order  with  the  subsequent  alptudietic  designation.  The  first  daily  Air 
Tbsking  Order  published  by  centap  staff  in  the  theater  was  ato  b, 
published  on  12  August  1990.” 

The  Air  Ibsking  Order  continued  to  expand  and  develop  as  the 
coalition  grew  and  more  U.S.  and  allied  forces  became  available.  By  late 
August,  CENTAP  also  began  publishing  daily  training  in  the  ATO.  Greater 
training  requirements  led  to  increases  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
ATO.  CEKTAF  adjusted  the  designation  sequence  for  subsequent  Air 
Ibsking  Orders  once  the  alphid>etic  designation  reached  ATO  z  on  26 
September  1990,  or  04-50.”  The  designation  of  the  ATO  for  27  Septem¬ 
ber  did  not  revert  to  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet;  the  designation  for  27 


”Ai  llluitnted  in  Rguic  18,  the  Combat  Plana  Division  hietsrehy  had  Kveral  ieveli. 
The  OOPS  (along  with  Bmployment  Plans  Branch,  Long  Range  Plans  Branch,  and  Night 
Targeting  Branch)  wat  unte  the  Combar  Planning  Divition.  which.  In  turn,  wu  a  major 
eleiiient  in  the  OHnbni  Plana  Divitioa 

firit  Air  Talking  Order  published  on  12  Aug  1990  givea  an  example  of  the 
laaklng  given  to  the  uniu  in  theae  early  daya  of  the  deployment.  The  P-l5Ea  (from  the 
4ih  TFW)  wera  aaaigned  to  aaaume  ground  alert  loaded  with  an  ‘’equal  mix  of  sets  and 
load  nuuilmum  number  of  aiicraft  and  place  on  SOmin  Ond  alert.  Be  prepared  to  counter 
an  Iraqi  (nvaaion  of  SA.  Plan  for  4  ahip  int  mana,  max  aortie  auige  ratea."  (S)  (hq 
USCSKTAP  hwo  mag  12040Z  Aug  1990,  Operation  Sandwedge  ATO-s,  owaps  Microfilm 
Roll  Number  23969,  Frame  Number  4(X>. 

USCEKTAP  mag  1 20404Z  Aug  1990,  (Operation  Sandwedgs  ato-b.  owaps  Micro¬ 
film  Roll  Number  23969.  Frame  Number  400. 

uaCBfTAP  mag  25I330Z  Sep  1990,  USCSNTAP  ATO-Z,  C-fSO,  26  Sep  1990, 
owaps  css  Safe  7,  folder  “Deaert  Shield  Air  Taaklng  Oidera  (ATOa),”  16-30  Sep  1990. 
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September  (or  C-t'SI)  was  ato  p.^  cbntap  continued  to  use  the  alpha¬ 
betic  identiflers  P  through  Z  for  the  daily  Orders  until  tfte  air  campaign 
on  17  January  1991. 

Tbedntty  Air  Ibdcing  Order  designaUon  was  chan^  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  with  the  second  Alt):  ato  b  for  D-Day.  Unlike  the  daily  ato,  ato 
B  for  D-Day  included  specific  taskings,  targets,  missions,  and  procedures 
that  would  be  executed  should  Saudi  Arabia  be  attacked  by  Iraqi  forces.” 
Thra^hout  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1990  ato  B  for  I>Day  was 
updated  and  published  several  times.  The  last  versions  of  ato  B  for  D- 
Day  reflected  the  tasking  inherent  in  the  Combined  Operations  Plan  for 
the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  published  on  29  November  1990.^ 

The  Special  Instructions,  published  in  flte  Daily  Air  Ihsking  Order, 
solved  a  critical  problem  facing  cbntap  Forward  staff  when  they  arrived 
in  theater,  that  is,  there  were  no  standing  airspace  plans,  search  and 
rescue  procodures,  or  communications  procedures.  Negotiations  had  not 
been  conq>leted  among  the  various  countries  and  agencies  on  such  issues 
as  training  ranges  and  routes,  safe  passage  procedures  across  national 
borders,  and  air  refueling  procedures.”  Negotiations  on  these  issues  had 
to  be  accomplished  while  the  forces  deployed  and  the  coalition  was 
formed.  As  agreements  were  reached  and  plans  developed,  the  Special 
Instructions  published  in  the  Daily  ATO  and  D-Day  ATO  grew  in  size  and 


”rs}  USCEKTAF  mtg  26120SZ  Sep  1990,  usCENTAP  ATO-P,  C-P5I,  27  Sep  1990, 
OWAFS  CSS  Safe  7.  folder  ~De«eit  Shield  Air  Tasking  Orders  (atos),"  16-30  Sep  1990. 

”la  Nov  1990,  U  Col  David  A.  Deptuia,  the  chief  air  pianner  for  the  CEhrrAP 
Spedai  Planning  Oroup,  noted  that  the  ‘"D-Day  Plan  ww  a  required  cooUngency  plan  for 
when  the  folks  got  over  here  in  the  event  Sadt^  rolled  over  the  border. . . .  nibete  had 
to  be  a  defenaive  pian."  See  (S)  Imvw  TSgt  Theodore  J.  Turner,  uscbntap  History  offlcc 
with  Lt  Col  David  A.  Deptuia,  Chief  Air  Planner,  uscentap  Special  Planning  Oroup,  I 
Nov  1990. 

”To  avoid  confusion  caused  by  changes  in  unit  taskings  copies  of  ato-b  for  D-Day 
were  destroyed  as  new  versions  were  published.  The  final  version  of  ato-b  for  D-Dsy 
was  published  on  17  Dec  1990.  This  version  of  the  ato  illuurales  the  final  development 
of  die  defensive  air  taskinp  supporting  the  Combined  oriAN  for  the  defence  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  (owaps  Microfilm  Roll  Number  23974,  Pramea  3930-1128.) 

”lo  other  theaters  (e.g..  Eutopc/NATO),  procedures  and  agreetwnu  have  been 
negotiated  and  put  "on  the  shelP'  for  pouible  use.  Rerinefflen's  of  existing  procedures 
and  agreements  take  place  through  live  Oying  and  command  poet  national  and  multina¬ 
tional  exerdtes. 
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complexity.  By  late  September  1990,  the  Special  Instructions  had  grown 
"to  faidude  die  fMlowli^  ten  separate  8ecttons!*°  General  Information. 
Kectronic  Coihbat  Information.  Communications  Plan.  Safe  Passage 
Prooeduiea.  Command  and  Control.  Search  and  Rescue  Procedures, 
Hules  of  fogagement,  Thiget  Guidance,  Air-to-Air  Reftieling  Hsnker 
Infomiatiom  end  die  Airspace  Control  Order.  Bach  Special  Instnicdons 
section  eoBhdned  Infoitnadon  critical  to  the  execution  cX  tasking  con¬ 
tained  in  die  Air  ThsUng  Order.  Dtdly  training  and  MafT  practice  refined 
the  Instructions  so  that  key  mmters  (such  as  supporting  airspace  strticture, 
and  command  and  control  procedures)  were  Killy  develop^  and  coordi¬ 
nated  when  the  strategic  air  campaign  began. 

Figure  23  illustrates  the  planning  cycle  (to  publish  the  Air  Tasking 
Order)  inldally  established  by  Central  Command  Air  Forces  in  Saudi 
Aralna.  The  CBNTAP  staff  planned  to  use  this  cycle  in  the  event  they 
would  execute  the  D-Day  ato.  The  cycle  to  plan,  produce,  and  execute 
an  Order  was  spread  over  three  days,  or  seventy-two  hours.^'  Initially, 
the  ATO  executim  period  covered  a  twenty-four  hour  period  from  OlOQZ 
through  OOS9Z  the  next  day.^  Action  on  each  Air  Ticking  Order  cycle 
began  at  Q90OZ  (I200L)^  with  a  meeting  of  the  Combat  Planning  Staff. 
Immediately  following  that  meeting,  the  Joint  Ihrget  (^ordination  Board 
convened  to  discuss  targeting  strategy,  deconfliction,  and  sortie  apportion¬ 
ment.  Between  1030Z  and  1130^  the  ATO  Guidance  Letter^  and 


example,  we  <S)  Msg,  ceNTAf  fwcvhq  raf  Operations  to  Subordinate  Uniu, 
26081SZ  Sep  I9W,  subj:  Special  Instnictions,  uscentaf  ato  Master  Weekly  SPINS,  27 
Sep  Umwfh  3  Oct  1990. 

^'Occasionally  the  cycle  is  lerencd  to  as  ihiity-six  or  forty-eight  houn  long.  The 
difference  is  simply  where  one  staiu  and  stops  the  clock.  For  example,  if  measured  from 
the  first  hour  rather  Uuui  the  last  hour  of  the  twenty-four  hour  ATO  period,  the  cycle  is 
forty-eight  houn. 

**Ur,  Col  James  C.  Crigger,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations,  centap,  to 
ARCEKr/O),  MARCemyes,  navcent/ns,  raf/lno,  rap,  sub);  Air  Tasking  Order  (ato) 
Nominations,  3  Sep  1990. 

^^yadh  local  time,  e.g.,  I200L.  is  derived  by  adding  three  houn  to  Zulu  time,  e.g., 
0900Z. 

^^The  Ouldanoe  Letter  is  iuued  by  the  JPAcc  but  is  baaed  upon  guidance  from  the 
Theater  Commander. 
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a(>portionment**  brieflng  for  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  prepared.  At 
1230Z  the  COMUSCBNTAP  (Central  Command  Air  Forces  Commander) 
iy>portionment  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  Commander  approved  the 
ATO  Quidanoe  Letter  and  transferred  the  apportionment  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  Cmtral  Comtitand.  Between  1300Z  and  14(X)Z.  information  was 
pr^Nued  for  the  night  targeting  cell.  U.S.  Army  target  nominations  were 
due  at  170021;  they  were  merged,  ranked,  and  forwarded  to  the  intelligence 
and  targeting  specialists.  IntelUgenoe  specialists  validated  each  target, 
gathered  the  required  mission  planning  da^  aixl  weaponeered**  each  target 
for  a  suggested  mix  of  aircraft  and  weapons.^  This  process  was  complet¬ 
ed  by  IICOZ,  when  the  sortie  allocation  process  began.  The  night  target¬ 
ing  cell,^  working  between  21QOZ  and  0700Z.  produced  a  prt^iosed  sortie 
allocation  by  using  the  Commander’s  apportionment  guidance,  combined 
with  munitions  and  weapon  system  capability.** 


*^Appoitianfnent  is  t  statement  of  the  level  of  effort  which  is  to  be  given  to  mis¬ 
sions.  For  example,  fifteen  percent  counierair,  fony-three  pereem  interdiction,  two 
percent  strategic  offense,  and  forty  percent  planned  CAS. 

*^eapooeering  ‘is  the  process  of  determining  the  quantity  of  a  specific  type  weapon 
required  to  achieve  a  specified  level  of  damage  to  a  given  target,  considering  Uuget 
vulnerability,  weapon  efTects,  munitions  delivery  errors,  damage  criteria,  probability  of 
kill,  weapon  reliability,  etc.  When  the  objeaive  of  force  employment  Is  to  employ  lethal 
force  against  a  target,  targeieers  use  a  variety  of  weaponeering  melhodologiet  to  deter¬ 
mine  expected  damage  levels.  These  weaponeering  meduxlologles  include  both  non¬ 
nuclear  and  nuclear  weaponeering  techniques.  Common  to  both  methodologies  is 
aimpoint  selection  and  weapons  effecu  amdysis.”  Depaiuneni  of  the  Air  Fbice,  An 
Introduction  to  Air  Foret  Targeting,  AP  Pamphlet  200-17,  23  Jun  1989,  p  21. 

*^Tafgeteering  is  a  compleK  and  difficult  subject  to  master.  According  to  afp  200'I7. 
the  targeteer  must  understand  “doctrine;  strategy;  operational  plans  and  planning  cycles 
(both  ours  and  the  enemy's);  weapons  systems  and  uanics;  research  and  development 
proceases:  mapping,  charting,  and  geodeay;  quantitative  and  qualitative  analytical  tech- 
niquea;  physica;  and  structural  engineering.”  Targeting  involves  integrating  'Snielligence 
Uueal  information,  the  Utget  system,  and  target  characteristics  with  operations  data  on 
friendly  force  poatutc,  capabilities,  weaporu  effects,  objectives,  rules  of  engagement,  and 
doctrine.**  See  Department  of  the  Air  I^rce,  An  Introduction  to  Air  Force  Targeting,  AF 
Pamphlet,  23  Jun  19g9,  pp  8-9. 

**17^  Night  Targeting  Cell,  a  component  of  the  Night  Targeting  Branch,  was  located 
in  the  Combat  Platuting  Division.  See  Figure  18. 

*^rheie  are  differences  between  the  times  setting  deadlines  for  actions  between  the 
letter  sent  by  Col  Crigger,  DCSA)  (to  arcent,  maRCBNT,  navcbwt,  rap,  and  rsap)  and 
the  USCEOTAP/RAP  procedures  handout  published  one  month  later.  (S)  See  the 
USCENTAWrap,  Desert  Shield  Combat  Plant  Handout,  Oct  1990.  See  also  Ur,  Col  James 
C.  Crigger,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief  of  Stoff,  Operations.  CBWTAP,  to  ARCBW703,  marcent/C3. 
NAVCBNr/N3,  RAP/LNO,  RAP,  subj:  Air  Tasking  Order  (ato)  Nominations,  3  Sep  1990. 
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This  proposod  sortie  apportionment  was  submitted  to  the  CENTaf 
Commander  by  063QZ  on  day  2.  Once  he  approved  the  Air  Ihsking 
Order,  it  was  passed  to  the  fighter  division  where  it  was  completed  and 
prqMied  for  tranunission  to  the  units.  The  final  proof  of  the  fighter  part 
of  the  ATO  was  rdeased  at  0700Z.  At  OSOOZ,  no  further  changes  were 
accqrtod  to  dte  day’s  Order,  and  it  was  published  between  0900Z  and 
120(iZ.  Upon  receipt  of  the  ATO.  the  units  would  plan  their  missions  and 
begin  execution  at  OtOOZ,  day  3-the  start  of  the  next  Air  Ihsking  Order 
execution  period.” 

Once  H-hour  of  the  particular  ato  was  reached,  control  of  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Combat  Operations  Division,  with  intelligence  support 
from  the  Enemy  Situation  Correlation  Division.  If  the  Joint  Force  Air 
Component  Ctmmander  wanted  to  change  a  mission  at  this  point,  the 
Combat  Operations  Division  would  notify  the  specific  unit  and  the  other 
agencies  or  units  associated  with  that  mission.  For  example,  if  the  Com- 
martder  directed  a  change  in  takeoff  time  of  a  strike  mission,  the  unit 
flying  the  strike  mission  and  the  escort  aircraft  units,  the  refueling  air¬ 
craft,  and  the  air  defense  system  would  have  to  be  notified. 

Over  time,  the  Computer  Assisted  Force  Management  System  became 
the  primary  means  to  distribute  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  within  the  theater. 
Initially,  however,  the  CAFMS  was  not  established  widely,  aiul  the  first  atos 
were  tUstributed  by  a  variety  of  other  means,  including  the  use  of  STU-iiis 
atKl  modems,  back^  up  by  Saudi  secure  FAX  ntachines  and  a  Saudi  secure 
logistics  management  network.^'  Although  Central  Command  Air  Forces 


In  the  September  letter,  Col  Ctigger  notes  that  the  then-current  ATO  cycle  covered  ”a 
twenty-four  hour  period  from  OlOOZ  through  00S9Z  the  next  day."  He  added  that  uuget 
submission  times  were  largely  driven  "by  the  limited  communications  connectivity 
throughout  Uie  theater  which  Increases  ato  transmiual/disuibution  Ume.”  The  Deten 
ShUU  Combat  Plant  Handout  describes  the  planning  proceu  with  greater  detail  There 
are  two  key  difTerences  between  the  Crigger  letter  and  the  Combat  Plan  Handout.  The 
first  difference  is  the  deadline  for  submiuion  of  target  nominations  from  the  components. 
The  Crigger  letter  specified  that  target  nominations  were  due  at  \300Zi  the  Combat  Plans 
Handout  apedfled  I700Z.  Second,  the  Crigger  letter  set  the  ato  publithing  period  at 
1200Z  to  I900Z;  the  Combat  Plant  Handout  set  the  publishing  period  from  0900Z  to 

i2oaz. 

”Ur,  Col  James  C.  Crigger,  Jr..  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations.  ceHTAP,  to 
AIIC8NTKO,  MARCBKr/CS,  NAVCENT/N),  RAI9LNO,  RAF,  subj:  Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO) 
Nominarioas,  3  Sep  1990. 

^'Briefing,  “Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO)  Preparation  and  Composite  Force  Packaging," 
nd. 
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staff  realized  that  the  information  transfer  situation  would  improve  over 
time,  they  feared  that  the  limited  ATO  distribution  system  would  become 
saturated  rapidly.  A  backup  to  the  electronic  system  was  needed  should  it 
breA.  1b  solve  diis  problem,  on  21  August  1990,  the  CBNTap  Director  of 
Operations,  Col.  James  C.  Crigger.  Jr.,  requested  thta  C-21  lUrcraft  be  made 
available  to  fly  the  Order  to  several  bases.®  Aircraft  courier  flights  oontin- 
ued  dnoughout  the  war  and  were  ccmsidered  the  backup  should  die  ATO 
transmission  system  Ml.®  Aircraft  courier  flights  were  also  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  die  ATO  to  naval  carrier  task  forces.® 


®Ltr.  Col  James  C.  Crigger.  Jr.  Director  of  Operations,  Centap  pwo.  to  cx)MaU>. 
AIjOC,  sulij:  C-21  Taskings.  21  Aug  1990. 

®Uae  of  the  CaFMS  entailed  risks  concerning  reliability,  or  ‘1>ack-up.**  and  transmit* 
ttl.  Rfst,  if  the  system  were  disabled  or  shut  down  for  even  a  short  peil^  of  Ume-a  few 
hours-it  would  have  been  impouible  for  the  ato  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  theater 
within  an  acceptable  period  of  time.  Second,  the  size  of  the  document  generated  difficul¬ 
ties  in  transmitting  the  ato  electronically  to  Air  Force  (and  Navy)  units. 

®ln  1989,  there  was  an  Air  Porce-Navy  initiative  to  insull  CAFMS  on  the  USS  irr 
WHITNEY  in  support  of  Operation  Solid  Shield.  The  test  was  supported  by  a  SHF  satcxim 
link  through  the  Norfolk  Naval  Ground  Station.  The  link  supported  successfully  a  1.000 
sortie  ATO  and  the  transfer  of  more  than  100  messages  between  S07  taocs  Oocated  at 
Shaw  AFB,  SC)  and  the  USS  MT  whitney.  However,  the  lessons  learned  from  this  installa¬ 
tion  were  not  applied-CAFMSs  were  not  installed  on  carriers,  uaining  did  not  continue,  and 
neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the  Navy  expressed  a  desire  to  put  cafms  on  other  ships. 

During  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  ifaoc  was  required  to  support  six  carrier 
fleets  and  forty-two  addiUonal  remote  terminal  usen.  Typic^  organizational  problems 
in  disaeminaUng  the  ATO  were  compounded  by  procodunil  and  mechanical  liinilaiiota. 
Navy  personnel  were  not  trained  to  use  or  tnidniain  CAFMS.  There  had  been  no  pro 
conflict  training,  there  had  been  no  exercises,  nor  had  the  lessons' of  the  USS  MT  whitney 
in  Solid  Shield  89  been  applied.  Mechanical  obstacles  included  an  insuffleient  quantity 
of  equipment  initially  deployed  to  support  the  size  of  the  campaign,  the  communications 
links  were  Incapable  of  supporting  a  very  large  daily  ATO,  uninterrupted  wwmccs  links 
were  unreliable  and  unable  to  transmit  the  ATO,  and  the  deployed  carriers  failed  to 
dedicate  a  SHF  SATOOM  link  to  support  receiving  the  ato. 

During  Desert  Shield,  the  Navy  tried  at  least  five  ways  to  receive  the  ato:  aVTODIN 
(too  slow),  WWMOCS  (ATO  too  long.  Satellite  link  unreliable).  PC  trarufer  to  Pentagon  then 
fDTwarded  to  fltcxmm  (too  slow),  Mflware  conversion  progmm  developed  to  put  ATO  in 
Navy  message  format-Janap  126-then  paper  tape  was  cut  on  CAFMS  and  passed  to  Navy 
over  fltplash  (too  slow),  use  of  S-3  aircrafl  to  hand  cany  the  ato.  The  Anal  solu- 
tioTHUse  of  S-3  aircraft-proved  the  fastest  artd  moil  effective.  Briefing,  Mqj  Whitehurst, 
taodoyy,  HQ  TAC,  lubj:  uSAiVUSN  ATO  interface,  nd.  See  also  (S)  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses.  Desert  Storm  Reconstruction  Report,  Volume  VIII:  ^/Space  and  Electronic 
Waifare  (Alexandria,  VA,  1992),  p  1*13;  (S)  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Desert  Storm 
Reeonttruction  Report,  Volume  11:  Strike  Warfare  (Alexandria,  VA.  1991),  p  2-16; 
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Summaij 

Moving,  modifying,  manning,  and  managing  the  military  oi^anization 
created  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  and  reclaim  Kuwait  was  difficult.  This 
chapter  reviewed  and  described  the  oi]ganization  of  the  centaf  Ihctical 
Air  Control  Center  in  Riyadh.  The  role  of  this  chapter  was  not  merely 
to  provide  a  description  of  the  CBNTAP  process  for  planning  and  exercis¬ 
ing  command  and  control  over  forces.  The  chapter  also  set  the  stage  for 
a  detailed  description  of  how  the  special  offensive  planning  oi:ganization 
was  created,  grew,  and  assumed  central  impoitance  in  the  command  and 
control  of  U.S.  and  allied  air  forces. 


Brieflng,  “Air  Tasking  Order  (ato)  Preparation  and  Composite  Force  Packaging."  nd. 
See  (S)  Chapter  3  for  a  diKussion  of  the  jpacc’s  roie  in  dealing  wiUi  the  centaf- 
NAVCBNT  communications  problems. 
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The  Black  Hole  and  Its  Impact 

Almost  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  planning  began  at 
the  Air  Staff  to  develop  a  strategic  air  campaign  against  Iraq.'  Under  the 
direction  of  Col.  John  A.  Waiden,  ID,  Deputy  Director  for  Wariighting, 
HQ  USAF/XOXW,  the  concept  of  an  offensive,  strategic  air  campaign  was 
developed,  briefed  to  a  variety  of  audiences,  and  taken  to  the  theater.^ 
The  develt^ntent  of  this  plan  influenced  the  ongoing  plarming  process  at 
Central  Command  Air  Forces  (cbntap)  and  affected  the  make-up  of  the 
developing  theater  command  antd  control  system.  In  particular,  this  chap¬ 
ter  will  examine  the  Special  Planning  Group,  also  Imown  as  the  “Black 
Hole.“  which  was  established  outside  of  the  CEKTap  Ihctical  Air  Control 
Center  (TACC)  organization  and  assigned  the  task  of  expanding  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  Air  StaP.  concejH  for  a  strategic  air  campaign  plan.  We  also 
vdll  analyze  the  relationship  among  the  Black  Hole,  ^  CENTAftacc,  and 
intelligence  organizations.  Finally,  we  will  describe  the  CENTAP  Tacc 
reorganization,  which  (as  offensive  action  approached)  combined  the  Black 
Hole  with  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  planning  staff. 

Black  Hole  Origins 

On  19-20  August  1990,  Colonel  Warden  and  several  of  his  staff 
briefed  their  strategic  campaign  plan,  “Instant  Thunder,”  to  key  members 


'On  to  Aug  1990.  Oen  Schwarzkopf  called  Oen  Powell  to  ask  that  Air  Porce 
plaimen  begin  work  "on  a  ttralegic  bombing  campaign  aimed  at  Iraq's  military.”  H. 
Norman  Schwarakopf  with  Peter  IVu«,  li  Doesn’t  Take  a  Hero  (New  Yoik,  1992),  p  313. 
In  addition,  lee  (.'  rliM,  9th  AFAtSCeNTAF  (David  L.  Roamer),  9  afkbstap  in  Deurt 
Shields  The  Initiai  Phase,  Aug  1990, 10  Jan  1992,  p  13;  tee  alio  OWAPS  Planning  repon. 

^ork  on  the  offeniive  air  concept  began  at  the  raquett  of  Oen  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  in  a  telephone  convenation  with  Vice  Chief  of  Suff  Oen  John  M.  Loh  (on 
S-6  Aug  1990).  Col  Warden  and  a  group  of  itaff  ofllcen  weit  aent  to  Riyadh  by  Oen 
Schwarzkopf  on  19  Aug.  Before  going  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Warden  had  briefed  Om  H. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf.  Oen  Colin  Powell.  Oen  Alfred  M.  Gray  (USMC  Commandant),  and 
Adm  Prank  B.  Kelio  (Chief  of  Naval  Operations). 
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of  the  Central  Command  (CXNTCOM)  and  centoom  Air  Force  staffs  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Oen.  Homer,  acting  as  Commander  in  Chief,  Central 
Command  (Fbrwaid),  was  dissatislied  with  the  plan  because  it  ignored  the 
large  number  of  Iraqi  forces  on  the  Saudi  border.^  Brig.  Oen.  Buster  C. 
Olosson,  who  had  been  assigned  to.the  Joint  Ihsk  Force  Middle  East 
aboard  the  uss  LaSalU,  saw  the  Instant  Thunder  briefing  and  volunteered 
to  oversee  the  development  of  a  strategio-ofTensive-air  campaign  against 
Inq.^  Three  key  members  of  Warden’s  team  were  asked  tc  stay  in  Saudi 
Arabia  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  planning  team  (that  came  to  be)  called 
the  Blade  Hole.  In  addition  to  the  three  Air  Staff  officers  who  remained 
in  the  theater,  people  from  the  Central  Command  Air  Forces  staff,  other 
Services,  and  coalition  partners,  as  well  as  officers  from  the  deploying 
units  and  Ihctical  Air  Command  headquarters,  were  detailed  to  man  the 
select  planning  group.*  This  ^oup  was  organized  into  a  Special  Studies 


^According  to  U  Oen  Homer,  Col  Warden  wu  unable  to  answer  practical  questions 
about  the  disposition  of  foroes  or  effective  responses  to  poientisi  Iraqi  actions.  (S)  Intvw, 
Barry  Barlow,  Riehard  O.  Davis,  and  Perry  Jamieion  with  U  Gen  Charles  A.  Homer,  9th 
AP  Commander.  4  Mar  1992. 

*(S)  Inivw,  Richard  O.  Davia.  Peny  Jamieson,  and  Barry  Barlow  with  Li  Oen 
Charies  A.  Homer,  Commander.  9th  AF.  4  Mar  1992;  (S)  Imvw,  TSgt  Theodore  J. 
Turner,  centaf  History  Office  with  Brig  Oen  Buster  C.  Olosson,  14th  AD  (P)  Commsnd' 
er  and  Director,  uscercTAPCampai^  Plana.  17  Oct  1990;  (S)  Intvw.  Thomas  A.  Kenney. 
Mark  D.  Mandeles,  Williamson  Murray,  and  Barry  Wans  with  U  Col  David  A.  Dephrla, 
SAfvosx,  20>2I  Dec  1991.  U  Ced  Deptula  ler^  as  the  Chief  Air  Planne.',  Special 
Planning  Group,  CEirrAF  pwd.  during  Operation  Deaen  Shleld/Storm. 

*ln  Oct  1990,  Brig  Oen  Olosson  recalled  dist  his  flru  action  wu  to  ensure  he: 
had  an  expert  in  building  ATOa,  a  person  that  was  very  familiar  and  had 
built  numerous  OP  Orders,  a  person  that  had  been  vivolved  in  execution 
planning,  to  include  the  entire  gamut  frox;  dvi  aspects,  to  muni¬ 
tions,  to  weapons  systems  . . .  inciLdirti^  tiu  tin*wig.  awacs,  tankers, 
River  JOINT,  and  all  the  $uppon  elements:  Ones  I  those  require¬ 
ments  coveted  from  Ninth  Air  Force  staff,  I  luked  each  of  the  units  that 
were  going  to  be  panicipeting  to  provide  two  people.  The  reason  I  got 
two  people  if  I  let  the  unit  commander  decide  who  he  sent  and  I  figured 
that  then  would  never  be  a  situation  where  a  person  would  select  the 
exact  people  that  I  would-so  out  of  the  two  people  I  would  g  *4  at  least 
one  that  1  could  hang  onto  for  a  while.  (S)Intvw,  Tagt  Theodore  J. 
Turner,  CBNTAP/HO  with  Brig  Oen  Buster  C.  Olosson,  14th  AD  (P) 
Commander  and  Director.  USCENTAP  Campaign  Plans,  17  Oct  1990. 


PivUkm  aligned  under  Mi^.  Oen.  Thoi^«  C  oiien,  acting  cbntap 
Forward  Command.*  ’ilie  24  August  1SW,  cpn  ■  ap  Forward  organiza¬ 
tional  chart  illuitrttea  this  relationship  (see  Figuns  24).^  Because  of  the 
political  seoaitivities  concemh^  planning  offensive  operations  against 
Iraq,  access  to  tiie  SFed^  Stad^  Division  (the  Black  Hole)  work  areas 
was  tightly  ccnti^^ed.'  IQnly  |  a^ept  of  phuntera  directly  involved 
wHb  the  devdopment  o^  the  duvqwlgn  and  the  senior  staff  were  allowed 
Into  tiie  planning  area,  or  even  had  knowledge  of  their  activities  *  Very 
few  members  of  the  cbntap  Combat  Phms  Division  and  Combat  Opera¬ 
tions  Division  were  granted  access.  No  mention  of  the  concept  would  be 
made  until  tiie  dev^ing  coalition  was  ready  to  accq^  sudi  a  plan.'** 


^6  Aug  1 990  Oen  Schwarzkopf  and  U  Oen  Hufner.unong  other*,  accornttanied 
the  Sectntary  of  Defenae  to  Saudi  AnUa  for  diicuationt  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  govern¬ 
ment  Aker  gaining  Saudi  Arabian  apprcvti  for  the  deployment  of  l).S.  foitea  to  the 
Kingdom  Onn  Schwarzkopf  tetumed  to  the  United  State*  iMving  U  Oen  Homer  in  the 
Kingdom  e*  ONCXSNr  Di^loyed.  On  8  Aug  1990  Oen  Ihomas  R.  Olsen  arrived 
in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia  with  (be  first  contingent  of  U.S.  Air  Force,  csntcom  (i.e., 
caNTAP)  penonnel  to  lat  up  the  headquaiten  of  carrrAP  Forward.  The  job  of  establishing 
the  CBUTAFTAOC  in  the  lhaaier  fall  to  Mai  Can  Olsen  aa  the  acting  cektaP Commander 
PWO.  Om  Olaan  condnued  to  act  as  ooMUSCBKTAPtPWO)  and  Oen  Homer  as  cinocsnt 
(rwD)  until  24  August  1990  when  Oen  Schwarzkopf  mtumad  to  the  theater.  At  this  time 
Oen  Homer  look  up  the  duties  of  comuscentaf. 

^Under  Title  V.  which  include*  chart  cektaP  Organizsiionai  Chart,  centap  Micro- 
film  raooid.  owaps. 

*(S)  Intvw,  Thomu  C.  Hone,  Mark  D.  Mandates,  and  Mal  Sanford  S.  Terry  with  Coi 
Paul  Dordal,  Joint  SUff,  Operations  Directomle  U-3}.  Joint  Operations  Divisioo, 
BUOOkt/C&NTOOM  Branch,  9  Jan  1992.  (DBLBTEO]  As  a  result  of  ^itical  sensitivities 
and  security  oonoems,  initial  offensive  planninf  was  conducted  on  a  unilateral  basis  by 
a  small  group  of  uscentoom,  uscBrrrAP.  and  Air  Suff  plannen.  These  efforu  were 
extivmely  sensitive  (DELETED].  (S/NP)  aa*  centoom  J-5.  Plans,  5  Mar  1991,  p  9. 

*Bven  some  officer*  assigned  to  work  on  the  strategic  air  campaign  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  have  aooesa  to  the  Instant  Thunder  plan.  Cdf  Donald  W.  McSwain  recalled  that 
he  and  the  other  naval  officer  aiaigned  to  (he  Blade  Hole,  Cdr  Maurice  Smith,  were  read 
into  part  of  Inatant  Thunder  on  23  Aug-they  received  the  rest  of  the  briefing  later.  (S) 
Inivw.  Matk  0.  Mandelea  and  M*)  Sanford  8.  Teny  with  Cdr  Donald  W.  McSwain,  CNO 
Op  741,  21  Apr  1992. 

'°8ee  (8)  OWaPE  Planning  report 
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L(  Col  Bo0  Hanrejr,  Col  John  Wordtn.  Lt  Col  Oovid  Deptolo, 
and  Li  Cal  Ban  Slaafll  oarouU  lo  Riyadh  lo  brtof 
iiwlant  Thnador  to  Gon  Horaor. 


In  ibe  initial  days  of  August  1990,  the  prime  tasks  facing  Central 
Command  Air  Poioes  staff  were  bedding  down  deploying  air  forces  and 
deyetoping  n  pliui.to  defend  Saudi  Ar^ia."  Ibctical  forces  were  unpie- 
{Nued  to  apply  the  fitH  range  of  combat  power  immediately  after  initial 
deployment-niuit  deployments  were  made  before  support  aircraft,  com* 
m^,  control,  communicadons  and  intelligence  paclmgcs,  and  preferred 
munitions  arrived.'^  In  Ibe  meantime,  however,  as  early  as  8  August 
1990,  elements  of  the  CENTaP  staff  also  began  to  .develop  offensive 


"(8)  Hist.  Ml  AmncarrrAF  (Dovid  L.  Roomer).  9AF/cEffrAr  in  Dturt  ShUld:  TV 
MM  Phau.  Aug  1990, 10  Jtn  1992.  p  63. 

'^SdtfywNiNTBL/NCVOaoON}  BrieOng.  hq  tac,  "Oeieit  Storm  Lessoiu  LeametT  in 
USAP  Desert  SMekVDesen  Storm  Hot  Wsob,  12-13  Jut  1991,  Msxwoll  afb,  al. 
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optiona  against  biq.'*  The  earliest  offensive  concept  was  called  the 
^Vunishnwnt  ato  [Air  Tuklng  The  conc^  was  limited  in 

scak  and  not  designed  to  be  an  integrated  strategic  air  campaign,  involv¬ 
ing  simultaneous  attack  on  geographically  dispersed  taigets  to  cripple  the 
iMUty  of  Iraq  to  wage  war.  It  did  include  an  option  to  attack  deep. 
stFMegie  taigets  in  Iraq.  CBNTAP  ofncers  also  began  developing  an  Iraqi 
taiget  catalog.” 

Yet,  the  primary  focus  of  CSNTAP*s  Coinbat  Plans  Division  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  die  Black  Hole.  General  Olosson  and  his  staff  developed 
a  |dan  which  diverged  horn  official  Army  and  Air  Fbicr;  thought  about  the 
conoqit  of  air-land  battle.  The  Black  Hok’s  plan  was  based  upon  the 
concept  of  strategic  aitpower  as  a  complete,  independent  force  on  the 
batileAeld.  The  resulting  campaign  plan  was  consistent  widi  the  nucleus 
of  die  Instant  Thunder  plan.  Instant  Thunder  proposed  that  a  mqjor,  if  not 
deciding,  factor  in  forcing  nadon-states  to  surrender  was  precise,  over- 


”At  the  end  of  Feb  1990,  during  it*  annuel  Southwest  Asia  Symposium,  cektaf 
revealed  publicly  that  it  was  refocuMing  atumtion  on  Iraq.  (S)  MR.  David  L.  Rosmer, 
Chief,  UKaWTAiySth  AP  History  Office,  sul:{i:  Notes  from  the  Third  Annual  uscentaf 
Synpoahim  on  Southwest  Asia,  Conducted  at  Shaw  afb,  SC.  2S  Feb  -  I  Mar  1990; 
(S)  9Ar/COrTAF  in  Deurt  ShUU:  Th$  Initial  Fhatt,  p  13. 

Other  organizetloni  which  also  developed  ofTensive  options  included  hq  tac.  In 
early  Aug  1990,  TAC  developed  a  plan  banning  ‘^vith  demonstrative  attacks  s^nst  high 
vahie  latgeu  . . .  (and  then]  escalat(it^  as  required  until  ell  significant  targets  are 
destroyed. . . .  This  strategy  allows  time  and  opportunity  for  Hustein  to  reevaluate  hit 
situation  and  back  out  while  there  Is  sonmhlng  to  save.”  (S)  See  fax  from  Brig  Oen 
Ortfllth,  TACOtr  to  Mhi  Oen  Alexander.  AWXOX,  1 1  Aug  1990.  XENTOOM  Air  Campaign 
Pian,”  owAFt.  auH-U. 

'^The  D-Day  ato,  rather  than  the  punishment  ato,  would  have  been  employed  if  the 
Iraqis  had  crossed  the  border  into  Saudi  Arabia.  See  (S)  Pianning  report. 

'^is  work  was  based  on  ihen-teccni  centcom  studies  of  Iraqi  military  capabilities, 
including  (S)  UICGKTCOM,  Security  Environment  2000.  A  cbktcom  View.  It  May  1990, 
p  111-3;  (S)  RAdm  Oram  Sharp,  The  Sharp  Report.  Planning  for  the  Oulf  War,  3  Dec 
1991,  p  S.  Ninth  TU  largateen  completed  a  larget  study  of  Iraq  on  IS  Jun  1990-six 
weeks  before  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  Tlw  9th  its  larget  study  contained  183  Iraqi  and  3S 
Kuwaiti  taigets.  See  (S)  Pianning  r^ort. 
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whelming  eerial  attack  against  "centers  of  gravity":  key  political,  industri* 
al.  economic,  social,  and  military  institutions  or  systems. 


Lt  Col  Diiptula  rwicwliig  attack  plan  for  Gen  GkaHon. 


Around  23  August,  staff  ofTicen  selected  to  serve  in  the  Black  Hole 
began  adapting  the  Instant  Thunder  plan  to  theater  conditions.  This  attack 
plan  was  not  a  full  Air  Ihsking  Order,  such  as  those  produced  by 
CBNTAF's  Combat  Plans  Division.  There  was  not  enough  time  or  lesourc- 
es  to  employ  a  "business  as  usual”  approach  to  building  an  ATO.  Instead, 
the  attack  plan  matched  available  air  assets  with  priority  targets  to  achieve 
"maximum  strategic  impact”  On  29  August  the  Black  Hole’s  first  fully 


'*8ee  (S)  OWAPS  Ptannint  report  foi  dlicuMlon  of  the  gotls  of  the  Block  Hole'* 
strategic  sir  campaign  plan. 


ooonSiMtad  Air  leaking  Order  (baaed  on  tbe  attack  plan)  was  publiahed,'* 
and  it  waa  the  ba^  of  tdie  plan  tfiid  was  executed  on  17  January  1991 
Over  time,  the  number  of  taiigets  grew  from  84  to  712. 

Background  on  how  the  Blade  Hole  (a)  developed  the  Master  Attack 
Plan  <b)  ttWfti'tBed  the  map  toto  a  Sydrle  Air  Tbsking  Order, 
and  (0)  iaceiS  the  AttJ  is  heceaaary  to  explain  the  role  dial  group  in 
the  thaater  eominaiid  and  conird  aystem,  and  especially  the  Air 

Control  Canter.'*  As  noted  dtove,  the  Black  initially  waa  isolated 
from  the  lAOC’a  other  divisions  for  reasons  of  operational  security.  In 
late  August  1990,  the  Blade  H<^  oonsiated  ofapproximalely  tthty  plan- 
rters  (lided  in  Figure  25)  headed  by  General  Otossoo.**  Of  these  plan¬ 
ners,  joint  and  allied  rqxeaentatiaa  was  provided  by  two  U.S.  Navy 
comrnanders,*'  one  U.S.  Army  lieutenant  cdonel,**  and  cat  British  Royid 
Air  Force  wing  commander.”  Only  a  few  U.S.  Air  Force  Intelligence 
officers  were  assigned  to  the  ptxip.”  Olosson  selected  t^rerations 


'^S)  Briefliig.UCdD0|XHis.SAIV0SX.InlamTlHindw(OfreMiveCainptifn  Phase 
0  Planning  Assaasnieat-24  Sep  1990.  Pieaenlalions  to  sacAP  and  xoxw,  nd  (Brienng 
presented  upon  return  from  (list  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia,  late  Sep  1990.) 

'*(S)  Intvw,  CMSgt  iohn  Burton.  HQ  tac  History  Otnoe  wfdi  U  Oen  Chailes  A. 
Homer,  Coaimander.  9th  AF,  nd  (Mar  1991). 

'*rhe  TAOC  was  located  at  centap  Headquanen  in  Riyadh. 

^'llie  list  is  neitber  official  nor  exhaustive.  It  Is  based  on  the  recollections  of  several 
offloers  who  were  assigned  to  the  Black  Hole. 

*'Cdr  Donald  W.  MeSwain  and  Cdr  Maurice  Smith. 

”U  Col  William  Welch. 

”Wing  Commander  Mick  Richardeon. 

”Air  Force  intelligence  community  represenUMlon  included  Is  Col  Robert  Kershaw 
and  Capt  John  Clock.  It  also  should  be  noted  that  not  every  ifselligenoe  officer  who  was 
‘Vead-in*’  to  the  Insum  Thunder  plan  on  20  August  remained  to  help  the  planning  efToit 
Five  imeUigence  ofOoers  rsoeived  the  briefing  in  August-Capt  John  Heidrick.  Capt  John 
Clock.  Capt  Jsy  Bachhuber,  Capt  Tim  Carver,  and  Capt  Tom  deminons.  The  day  after 
the  brtefliig.  Heidrick  became  ill  and  did  not  rsium  to  the  Special  Planning  Croup, 
demmona  want  home  (to  the  U.S.)  and  did  not  rstum  until  late  September.  Memo.  Capt 
Join  dock  to  Li  Col  Daniel  Kuehl  and  li  Col  Sanford  S.  Tony,  owaps.  subj:  Intelll- 
ganea  parsonoei  in  tha  Black  Hole,  IS  Aug  1992. 
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Figure  25 

Hol^  Strategic  Air  Cmopaiga  Planners* 
Involved  Dron  Aogiut  and  Seittember  IMO 


Brig  (kn  BuMer  C  OkMMii** 

Brig  Oea  Lany  Hera/ 

Lt  Col  Dave  Daptula^ 

U  Col  John  IWfc* 

Lt  Col  Rodger  Qreenawalt 
U  Col  Bob  Kerdiaw 
Wg  Comnuutder  Mick  Richardson 
Commander  ‘Duck**  McSwain*** 
Commander  ^aat  Eddie"  Smith*** 

U  Col  Bill  Welch 
Lt  Col  Bert  Pryor 
Lt  Col  Jim  Pritchett 
M^or  Bob  Eskridge** 

Miyor  Scott  Hente 
M^jor  John  Kinser 
Mkjor  Mike  Oelrich 
Major  JefTerey  L.  “Oly"  Olsen 
Major  Gary  Alexander 
M^or  John  Sweeney^ 

Miyor  Dave  Wateratreet 
Captain  Bill  "Burners"  Bruner** 
Captain  Jim  Hawkins 
Captain  Eric  Holdaway 
Captain  Kirby  Lindsey 
Captain  Randy  O’Boyle 
Captain  Rolf  "Bugsy"  Siegel 
Captain  John  Olock 
MitKx'  Al  Vogel 
Ms|)or  Harry  Heintzelman 

OnbtNurd  October 

Brig  Oen  Olen  Proflti* 

Colonel  Bob  Osterloh 
MiO^  Abdulhameed  Alqadhi 
M^or  Dave  Kams 


Director.  Campaign  l*Iaos 

Director,  Biectronic  Combat 

Chief  Attack  Planner 

AiMO-Air 

Oen  Olosson  Exec 

Intelligence  Representative 

RAP  Repreaenu^ve 

Persian  Gulf  Representative  (A>6) 

Red  Sea  Representative  (F/A-18) 

Army  Representative 

AWACS  Planner 

Tknker  Planner 

F-117  Representative 

Tinker  Planner 

Air  Command  Element 

Electronic  Combat 

USMC  Representative  (P/A-IS) 

Electronic  Combat 

ATO  Proceaa 

ATO  Process 

NBCTScud  Planner 

B>S2  Planner 

BLINT/SIOINT  Representative 
Logistics  Representative 
SOP  Representative 
USMC  Representative 
Intelligence  Planner/BOA 
AWACS  Representative 
Law  of  Amed  Conflict 

I  November  1990 

Electronic  Combat 
Assistant  Plans  Division  Chief 
HSAP  Represenutive 
B'S2  Planner 
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Mi|jor  BniM  Nonworthy 
lui^or  Mailt  *3iick**  Rogon 
Ma^  P.  T.  Oett 
Ca.>t«in  Mike  **Cos”  Cosby 
\Jipi  Tbiki  Bin  Bandar 
Bio  Abdu]  Aziz 


P'I6  Planner 
AesiaMt  Attack  Planner 
Models  and  Analyaia 
Mission  Support  System 

RSAP  Repieseniative 
RAP  Intelligeoce 


riight  Lefte^t  $M 

Onboard  January  1991 


Colonel  Anthony  J.  Tolin 
Ll  Col  Sam  Baptiste*** 

Lt  Col  Phil  Faye 
Lt  Col  Steve  Head 
Lt  Col  Ride  Lewis 
Major  Qiarley  Allan 
Major  Michael  *^ip**  Setnor 
MiUor  Cliff  Williford 
Major  Gary  Green 


Chief,  Plans  Division 
Director,  KTO  Planning  Cell 
OCA  Planner 
Intelligence  Planner 
Special  Assistant  Glosson 
Models  &  Analysis 
P>II7  Representative 
P'lll  Representative 
P'ISE  Representative 


Only  includes  Strategic  Air  Campaign  planners  in  Riyadh  -  does  not  include  planners 
involved  from  CHGCXMatg  in  Psnugon  nor  all  those  aaMv-htted  v^’th  kto  or  defensive 
planning. 

USAP  Fighter  Weapons  .School  OrMtutte.  compiSation  based  on  memo.  Cturies  H. 
Shipman,  Director,  Manpower  A  Oigmization.  uscesttap  to  9ih  AIVM  v.  HQTaoxpm.  swbj: 
HQ  USCEKTAP  Oesett  Storm  Organization  Structure,  26  Mar  1991. 

Naval  Strike  Warfare  Center  (also  known  as  “Strike  IT)  gndiiate. 

*  Original  EC  Chief  Planner  -  departed  for  new  assigniiKAt  in  November  1989. 

*  In  Janoar)  .991  became  Director,  In()^u«egic  Tbtgcl  Planning  Cell 

*  In  Jartuaiy  1991  became  AsiisUnt  Oitecior,  Iraq/Sireiegir  'flitget  Planning  Cell. 

*  In  January  1991  became  Assistarrf  Director.  KTo  Planning  Cell. 

*  Replaces  Brig  Oen  Henry. 

'  Prior  (■  January  1991  was  responsible  for  defensive  planning  on  centap/do  ^ts.'T. 
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I^nere  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  and  knowledge  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  weapon  systems.^  few  of  the  C8NTAP  staff  had  access  to  the 
Black  Hole. 

Knowledge  of  the  Black  Hole's  first  Air  Ihsking  Order  (29  August), 
known  as  ato-I,  was  kept  strictly  within  “need  to  know”  channels  but 
ineliided  the  moat  senior  Central  Command  Air  Fbrce  officers.^  atoI 
was  not  published  or  transmitted  through  the  cbntap's  normal  ato 
distribution  system,  the  basis  of  vrhich  was  the  Computer  Assisted  Force 
Management  System  (capms).  InMead,  ATO-I  was  written  on  persona) 
computers  in  the  Black  Hole,  printed  after  normal  working  hours  on  the 
CBNTAP  ATO  Division  printers,  and  hai.d  carried,  along  with  the  latest 
version  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan,  to  “trusted  agents”^  in  each  the 


Oct  1990.  Brif  Gen  Qlouon  described  hit  concerns  on  uaHIng  in  an  interview 
with  Ute  CSKrAP  history  oRlce.  See  <S)  liKvw,  TSgl  Tbmer  wiU)  Brig  Cen  Closson, 
17  Oct  1990. 

Brig  Oen  Anthony  J.  Tolin,  the  Chief  of  cektap’s  Plans  Division  (beginning  Jan 
1991),  poimed  cil  two  reasons  Brig  Oen  Oloeton  staffed  hit  group  primarily  from  outside 
9*  AfVCENTAF.  First,  the  9ih  AP  staff  was  fully  employed-doing  the  day-to-day  admlnis- 
tratkm  of  U.S.  and  allied  air  asseu  in  Uieater.  Second,  although  Uieie  were  some  good 
people  in  9Ui  AP.  (Olotaon  and  others  believed)  the  overall  cpiality  of  the  staff  was  not 
high.  ToUn  also  believed  diat  Oeoeral  Rust,  TAC  Commander,  told  U  Oen  Horner  that 
Homer  could  borrow  any  tac  ofHoer  for  wartime  duty.  Imvw,  John  P.  Guilmartir.,  Jr., 
with  Brig  Oen  Anthony  J.  Tolin,  Commander,  57th  Fighter  Wing.  30  Jan  1992. 

A  Navy  member  of  the  Black  Hole  repotted  that  he  asked  that  particular  ofTicen  (by 
name)  be  assigned  to  the  Black  Hole.  He  knew  these  offloett  from  pseviout  auignmenu. 
(S)  Imvw.  Mandelet  and  Terry  with  Cdr  McSwain.  21  Apr  1992. 

^Col  Ryder  and  Col  Crigger  were  read-in  on  the  strategic  plan  very  early.  General 
Thomas  R.  Olsen  knew  about  the  plan  from  the  beginning.  Brig  Oen  Olotson  briefed 
selected  members  of  (he  CENTap  staff  on  the  strategic  air  campaign  about  the  third  week 
of  September,  so  that  they  could  start  studying  how  to  operate  when  the  plan  was  execut¬ 
ed.  (8)  Imvw,  Brig  Oen  Olosson,  20  Oct  1990. 

^There  were  at  leaat  two  “trusted  agents”  in  each  wing:  the  wing  commander  and 
the  chief  of  weapons  (who  also  may  have  led  the  wing  mission  platuiing  cell),  la  some 
wings,  e.g.,  the  P-1  l7A's  37th  TFW,  there  may  have  been  one  more  trusted  agent  In  the 
case  of  the  37ih  TFW,  the  additional  trusted  agent  was  the  chief  of  intelligence. 
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wings  and  ofganizations  throughout  the  theater.^  ATO>l  was  classt* 
-find  Ibp^ecret,  Limitod  Dittrlbtdion:  copies  of  ato-1  and  its  associated 
Master  Attack  Plan  were  destroyed  as  they  were  superseded.”  Hence, 
copies  of  the  earliest  atoIs  no  longer  exist.” 

In  die  meantime,  Oentral  Command  Air  Forces  published  two  distinct 
Air  Ibakh^  Orders  throu^  open  channels.  These  atos  were  the  daily 
ATO  Md  ato  b  for  D>Day.*'  The  majority  of  ofTicen  believed  they 
would  execute  the  CBNTAP  atos;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  strategic  air 
campaign,  as  embodied  in  ato-1,  until  the  decision  had  been  made  to 
execute  «i  offensive  operation  against  Iraq. 

The  few  liaison  ofTicers  assigned  to  both  the  Black  Hole  and  Combat 
Plans  Division  ensured  that  CBNTAP*s  daily  and  D<Day  ATO  Special 
Instructions”  reflected  the  requirements  of  die  Black  Hole's  strategic  air 
campaign.  Once  a  requirement  was  identifled  by  the  Black  Hole  planning 
staff,  liaison  officers  would  carry  that  requirement  to  the  CBNTap  Combat 
Operations  Planning  Division,  where  it  was  put  into  the  centaf’s  ato 


”F<ir  example,  tee  the  message  sent,  on  Depanment  of  the  Air  Force,  USCENTaf 
(Shaw  AFB)  sutiooery,  from  Brig  Om  Oioiton  to  Col  Hal  Homburg,  commander  of  the 
4lh  1PW,  Brig  Oen  Oloiaon  added  a  handwritten  note  to  the  brntom  of  the  roessege: 
‘Tleaie  annotate  the  ato  to  rehect  your  desired  munitions  and  provide  estimated  resutu 
with  the  data  available."  (S)  Msg,  Brig  Oen  Olosion,  cektap  to  Col  Homburg,  4th  TFW, 
Tbumrail,  tubj:  Offensive  Air  Campaign  (Desert  Sionn).  29  Aug  1990.  See  also 
(S)  briefing.  Lt  Col  Oeptula,  SAlvosx,  Instam  Ibunder  (Offensive  Campaign  Phase  1) 
Planning  Aaiessment-24  Sep  1990,  Pieienuuions  to  sacaP  and  XOXW,  nd  [Briefing 
preeented  upon  return  from  first  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia,  late  Sep  1990.];  (S)  Imvw,  U  Col 
Terry  with  U  Col  Eskridge,  owaps,  10  Aug  1992. 

”(S)  Imvw,  U  Col  Terry  with  Lt  Coi  Eskridge,  OWAPS.  10  Aug  1992. 

”(S)  Briefing,  Lt  Col  Deptula,  SAfVOSX,  Intlant  Thunder  (Offensive  Campaign  Phase 
1)  Planning  Aueasment-24  Sep  1990.  (S)  Intvw.  Lt  (^1  Terry  with  Lt  Col  Eskridge. 
OWAPS,  10  Aug  1992;  (S)  (ntvw,  TSgt  Turner,  centaf  History  Office  with  Brig  Oen 
Oloeaon,  isdi  aixp)  Commander  and  Director,  USCEKTAP  Cempaign  Plans,  20  Oct  1990. 

^'See  (S)  Chapter  5. 

”Por  example,  the  Special  Instructions  lectloni  on  airspace  procedures  and  commu> 
nlcatlons  plan  wme  written  to  reflect  the  Black  Hole’s  strategic  air  campaign.  (S)  Imvw, 
Lt  Col  Terry  with  Lt  Col  Eskridge,  OWAPS,  10  Aug  1992. 
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Special  Instructions.”  Training  needed  to  prepare  uniu  for  specific 
missions  in  support  of  the  strategic  air  campaign  was  also  entered  into  the 
Air  Ihaking  Order  in  this  way.  Pbr  instance,  if  a  mass  launch  were 
planned  for  the  strategic  air  campaign  Black  Hole  planners  would  get  that 
tactic  included  in  training  tasked  in  the  (fauly  ato.”  Thus,  the  units  were 
able  to  prepare  for  the  eventual  strategic  air  campaign  without  knowing 
such  a  can^aign  would  be  waged.” 

The  establishment  of  the  Black  Hole  created  a  second  (stkI  ad  hoc) 
plsimiitg  effort-parallel  to  the  formal  cbntaf  planning  effort.  The  rela¬ 
tive  importaiwe  of  each  to  the  objectives  of  Commander  in  Chief.  Central 
Comm^  changed  over  time.  In  die  first  few  weeks  of  the  deployment, 
ONTAPand  CBNTCOM  Staff  worked  feverishly  to  develop  plans  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  planning  effort  would  Imve  been  critical  if.  in  mid- 
August  1990,  Iraq  had  continued  its  aggression  and  violated  Saudi  territo¬ 
ry.  Every  day  the  Iraqis  delayed  invading  Saudi  Arabia  increased  the 
likelihood  that  the  Black  Hole’s  campaign  plan  would  be  executed. 
General  Homer  believed-very  early  in  Desert  Shield-ihat  the  Black 
Hole’s  strategic  air  campaign  would  be  executed.”  His  recollection  is 
siq^KMted  by  the  direction  given  to  Brigadier  General  Glosson  to  have  the 


”Par  example,  when  an  air  refueling  track  was  needed  to  wppoit  the  amegic  air 
campaign,  that  requirement  was  pasted  to  the  Combat  Opentions  Hanning  Division  by 
one  of  the  tanker  fanners  in  the  Black  Hole.  The  Division  would  build  the  track,  coordi¬ 
nate  the  airspace,  and  publish  these  insinicliont  as  pan  of  the  Ainpace  Coordination 
Order  in  a  centaf  ato. 

”Many  of  the  Bladt  Hole  planners  were  “dual  hatted.”  Thus,  they  were  able  to  have 
the  unit  suggest  a  tactic.  e.g..  a  mau  launch,  which  would  then  be  included  in  the  daily 
tndning  ato,  say,  for  every  Friday.  In  this  way,  the  requiremenu  of  the  ttrelegic  planners 
became  a  routine  part  of  the  weekly  training. 

”(DBLErBD]  In  like  manner.  Operation  Desert  Triangle-which  involved  P-14 
flights  in  Saudi  Arabia  along  the  Iraqi  botder-wu  faciliiaied  by  being  included  in  the 
daily  iraioifig  ATO.  Desert  Triangle  included  EA-6Bt  to  record  Iraqi  responses. 
(DB.ETED1  (S)  lotvw,  Cdr  McSwain. 

”By  mid-September,  Oenetalt  Powell  and  Schwarzkopf  had  decided  that  should 
there  be  iny  conflict,  the  Air  Force’s  response  would  be  the  ofTensive  air  campaign.  In 
Oen  Homer's  words,  “I  think  anybody  would  have  come  to  that  conclusion.”  See 
(S)  Intvw.  Barry  Bartow,  Richuid  0.  Davis,  Pnry  Jamieson  with  Lt  Gen  Homer. 
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Btack  Hole  campaign  leady  by  IS  September  1990.  only  six  weeks  after 
Iraq’s  invMkm  of  Kuwait.” 

Impikattom  of  th*  Black  Holt:  Plans,  Proctss,  and  AuthorUy 

T6e  two  planning  staffs  employed  different  approaches  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  respective  campaign  plans.  In  planning  for  the  imntediate 
defense  of  Saudi  Anfeia,  Central  Command  Air  Forces  staff  saw  their 
efforts  as  part  of  a  joint  campaign.  Missions  were  divided  into  roles  of 
Battlefield  Air  Interdiction  (BAi),  Close  Air  Support  (CAS),  Air  Interdic¬ 
tion  (AI),  Offensive  Counter  Air  (OCA),  and  Defensive  Counter  Air 
(DCA).  Doctrine  on  aiMand  battle  provided  the  context  for  plans  devoted 
to  offensive  operations  against  Iraq.  Many  taigets  were  common  to  the 
punning  efforts  of  both  CENTAP  and  the  Black  Hole,”  but  the  main  focus 
of  die  CENTAP  Combat  Plans  Division  effort  was  the  combined  arms 
campaign  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Tremendous  effort  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  CENTAP  and  centcom  developing  the  Combined  Operations 
Plan  for  the  Defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  published  on  9  December  1990. 
The  ATO  B  for  D-Day  was  an  integral  part  of  that  operation.  In  contrast, 
fee  Black  Hole  focu^  upon  offense-to  devise  a  plan  to  achieve  national 
and  military  objectives,  to  win  the  war.  feiough  air  power  alone;  feat  is. 
to  make  the  ground  campaign  unnecessary.” 

In  addition  to  the  different  planning  foci,  the  processes  used  to  plan 
in  CENTAP  and  the  Black  Hole  were  distinct.  CENTAP  staff  used  proce- 


”(S)  IiUvw,  Brig  Oen  Olouon.  17  Oct  1990. 

**Porty-tix  percent  of  Uie  taigeu  planned  for  D-Day-lMied  on  the  16  Jan  1991 
Matter  Attack  Plan-were  on  the  IS  Jun  1990  centap  target  list  Pony-four  percent  of 
CENroOM't  27  Jun  1990  joint  target  Hat  were  integrated  into  the  6  Jan  1991  MAP.  See 
(S)  OWAP8  PUmning  report.  See  alio  the  diacuulon  of  urget  let  growth  in  (S)  owaps 
OpenttUmt  and  EffKtivenesi  volume. 

”Aa  with  the  similar  efTorts  of  Checkmate  theoreticians,  it  is  still  an  open  quesUon 
whether  Black  Hole  ofecera  correctly  identified  Iraqi  *'cenler[t]  of  gravity”-those  Urgets 
which  could  disable  the  ability  of  Iraq  to  wage  war.  it  Is  clear  that  Col  Warden's  predic¬ 
tion  that  Iraq  would  surrender  after  lix  days  of  bombing  (in  clear  weather)  did  not  come 
to  pass- after  more  than  forty  days  of  bombing.  Certainly,  those  forty  dayi  of  bombing 
were  equivalent  to  more  than  lix  days  of  dear  weather  bombing.  See  also  (S)  OWAPS 
PkmiUng  report  for  diicuision  of  warfIghUng  objectives  of  air  power  theoicticiant. 
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dures  and  expertise  developed  throuijh  nunwrous  joint  exercises.  The 
moet  recent  of  these  joint  exercises  was  Internal  Look  90.  a  Joint  Warfare 
Center  controlled  exercise  (focusing  on  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia), 
which  had  just  been  completed.^  In  the  main,  the  CBNTAP  planning  effort 
had  some  Central  Command  involvement,  especially  in  die  intelligence 
area,  centap  staff  allocated  assets  based  upon  the  Commander  in  Chief’s 
guidance  and  apportionment  Ihrget  priorities  were  established  by  the 
intelligence  analysts  and  updated  daily.  In  mid-September,  approximately 
one  month  after  the  Joint  Ihrgeting  Coordination  Board  (JTCB)  had  been 
established,  target  allocations  and  Service  requests  were  discussed  at  the 
board  with  the  other  components.  The  importance  or  authority  of  the 
Board  is  questioiiable  as  it  was  staffed  with  relatively  tow-ranking  offi¬ 
cers:  a  Marine  lieutenant  colonel,  an  Army  captain  and  an  Air  Force 
captain.^'  However,  the  ITCB  could  have  conduct^  joint  oversight  of  the 
target  selection  process.  All  nominated  taigets  were  validated  by  trained 
targeteers  and  weaponeers  for  the  proper  mix  of  aircraft  and  weapons. 

Black  Hole  planning  resulted  in  a  Master  Ihrget  List  and  Master 
Attack  Plan,  but  development  of  these  and  the  subsequent  Air  Tasking 
Order  was  not  “joint”  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  cbntaf  effort.  Black  Hole 
operations  planners  made  target  nominations  and  sortie  allocations.  The 
planners  assigned  to  the  Black  Hole  from  the  other  Services  and  allies 
provided  some  oversight  of  the  effort,  but  there  was  no  formal  Joint 
Tugeting  Board  or  “joint"  staff  review.^^  General  Glosson,  as  the  director 
of  the  Black  Hole,  answered  directly  to  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander  and  Commander  in  Chief,  Ontral  Command.  The 
combination  of  overwhelming  Air  Force  representation  in  the  Black  Hole 


*(S)  After  Action  Report,  HQ  USCEfcrcoM.  Operstion  Desert  Shield/Operation  Desen 
Slorni,  15  Jul  1991:  Intvw.  (S)  Maj  Leary,  Mandeles,  U  Col  Teny  with  U  Col  Ross 
Dickinson.  Joint  Wsfaie  Center,  8  May  1992. 

Imvw,  U  Col  Prank  D.  Kisiler.  Mark  D.  Mandeles,  Msj  Sanfoid  S.  Teny  with 
Capt  John  Glock,  SACnN.  30  Jan  1992.  Capi  Clock  was  one  of  the  SAC  augmenlees  sent 
to  CEHTAP  in  Aug  1990  and  was  one  of  the  first  intelligence  planners  assigned  to  the 
Special  Planning  Division. 

^^Individual  planners  assigned  to  the  Black  Hole  had  varying  amounts  of  Interaction 
with  their  units  and  Services,  but  there  was  no  formal  process  of  brleftng  or  describing 
the  euuus  of  the  pianniog  effon  to  commanders  outside  of  the  centcom  organizational 
hieondiy. 
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widt  oon>paitinentaIiiition  of  the  planning  efTbn  reduced  the  amount  of 
intension  and  coowKnation  with  Central  Command  and  component  staffs. 

WMIlinf  4HNf  St^pwi 

The  Black  Hole  and  csmtap  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligenoe  had 
different  pei^iectivea  on  the  amount  of  time  it  took  to  put  tofethar 
taiyeting  materials,  lb  plan,  intelligence  analysts  and  targateers  rely  on 
an  extensive  supply  of  data,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  target  pictures  and 
menaurtted  coordauaes.  Yet,  the  int^iganoe  community  had  not  devoted 
a  lot  of  resources  to  Iraq,  and  the  necessary  data  were  unavailable. 
CBNTAF  staff  did  not  d^loy  with  the  types  of  target  materials  needed  to 
support  the  planning  effort  for  the  strategic  lur  campaign.  In  addition, 
intelligence  and  Blade  Hole  officers  applied  different  criterla-measures  of 
effectivenass-to  evaluate  the  purpose  and  outcome  of  attacks.  Intelligence 
officers  train  to  determine  a  particular  level  of  target  destruction. 
Formulae  and  weapons  data  found  in  the  Joint  Munitions  Effectiveness 
Manuals  (jMBMs)  and  data  on  qiecific  aircraft  capability  and  weapons 
loads  form  the  basis  of  targeteering-determining  the  nun^  and  type  of 
weapon  needed  to  achieve  a  desired  probability  of  kill.*^ 

In  contrast,  the  Black  Hole  officers,  under  pressure  to  put  together  a 
viable  cangraign  quickly,  did  not  have  time  to  wait  while  the  intelligence 
community  gathered  h^  d^  studied  and  assimilated  it,  and  produced 
target  planning  materials.  This  caused  operations  planners  enormous 
frustration.  When  their  initial  requests  for  support  came  up  short,  either 
because  of  lack  of  data  or  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  what  was 
needed,  the  operations  planners  quickly  turned  away  from  relying  on  the 
CBNTAF  intelligence  community  for  any  meaningful  help  in  building  the 
campaign  and  relied  on  their  own  experience  and  training.^ 

The  few  Intelligence  offtcera  assigned  to  the  Black  Hole  expected  to 
employ  standard  formulae  and  procedures  to  analyze  each  target  selected 
for  the  air  campaign.  In  contrast  to  this  approach,  the  strategic  air 


^S«r  (S)  OWAM  W#^poM,  Tactics,  and  Training  report  for  a  UiicuMlon  of 
waapcBimrins  and  UrfMering. 

^(S)  iMvw,  grli  Oen  Oloaion,  IS  Oct  1990. 
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c«np«igR«MaUed(i^«ttaoki^«fammM^t8rgM'tiaM«imuliMooa»ly  1 

and  (b)  UM  of  different  damage  criteriar  General  Qlosaon'a  fdarmers  ] 

idMndtmed  abedtute  target  deitniction  In  fevor  of  functional  Irffect^  { 

Oloason  explained  hli  percepdotts  aboet  th|«  baaip  difference  in  an  ll^te^  | 

view  riiortly  ifW  the  eeaae  fire: 

Thv  intelligenoo  eomimnrtty  gala  teo  hong  up  at  the  local  level  on  dau 
and  not  Infbnnaiion.  ThejrVi  too  coecemed  about  how  to  tabulate  every 
piece  (rfdata  thd  we  gat'  Ib^  are  too  conoeroed  about  making  sure 
feat  a  certain  level  of  deifiivetion  la  toadied  on  a  targii  iha:  corratponde 
to  tome  precoaoeivad  aodbe  or  AtBbi.  Ona  2,000  bomb  in  a  centdr  of 
a  building  (if  it  axplodM  inside),  even  if  the  building  on  the  exterior 
remaint  intaet,  raeaM  thM.  the  miieion  it  probably  100% 
aoeomplithad ....  SoOr*  lavd  of  opendonal  undmtandiiu  mutt  be 
preaant  at  a  baae.* 

/ 

In  Oioaton’t  opinion,  the  uae  of  ttenlthy,  precision  tysteim  such  as 
the  P-1 17  alto  nepatad  the  need  for  the  atandatd  intelligence  analysia  of 
hlffea.  tiie  cgpgbilitiea  of  pnoMion-guitir^  munitions,  ns  General  i 

Qidason  mg ued,  went  not  raflecteti  aocurateiy  in  Joint  Munitions  BfTec-  • 

liveness  Manuals.  For  exampie,  to  achieve  a  detired  ievei  of  destruction  v 

or  probability  of  kill  of  a  facility,  jmbms  calculations  might  requite  Ave 
F-lt Is  carrying  nonprecision  weapons.  Riack  Hole  planners,  however, 
believed  an  equate  fenctkmal  affect  could  be  achieved  by  a  tingle  i 

P-i ill?  delivering  a  pracUloii-iuided  munition.^  In  addition,  Colonel 
Peptula  believed,  given  the  training  anti  experience  of  ofTicera  in  the 
Slack  Hole,  they  could  targeteer  without  support  from  the  traditional 
intelligence  system-  In  fotrotpoct,  Deptula  hot^: 


Imvw,  Keaney,  Mudtlst,  Murray.  WatU  with  U  Col  DepUils;  (S)  Intvw, 
Office  of  Air  Poree  Hlatoiy  witfi  U  Col  O^Xult,  lAlVOIX.  S  Jan  1992. 

^(S)  Inivw.  Brig  Oen  Olotioo.  t  Mir  19V|. 

^Yet,  the  mx|ortiy  of  weapon  plttforint  In  ihs  iheoer  were  not  pfecUlon  weapon 
ctrrieri  but  “dumb*'  bomb  oarrien.  When  employing  dumb  bombs.  JMEMs  calculaliont 
five  the  planner  an  analytical  tool  with  which  to  evaluate  the  efrectlvencsi  of  hli  desired 
weapon  and  aiiviiA  agi^  a  pattioilar  larger.  See  also  (S)  Intvw,  Keaney.  et  al..  with 
U  Col  Duptula,  20  D«i  1991. 
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.  Itolyilif  Ml  my  wttfon*  adiool  hmkgii>Mad‘*fluniHir  with  itie  Aircraft 
^  ’/capibilitks.  and  funiH«r  with  the  tj^  of  weapons  and  their  associated 
effiscta-ooinbioed  with  knowinf  the  desirad  elTecis  to  be  achieved  on 
the  taiyett  from  our  strategy,  J  coiiJd  petQr  much  come  up  with  a  force 
package  to  JO  afehist  a  paiilctdar  sroup  of  taifets  to  achieve  a  respect' 
sUe  amount  of  damitje  or  to  have  the  deaired  impact  we  want  to 
achieve.* 

This  perspective  led  some  planners  to  believe  that  they  could  plan  an  air 
campaija  successAitly  without  dedloated  targeteering  and  weaponeering 
ofganizatipnal  suppoft* 

The  rift  between  the  planners  and  the  intelligence  community  was 
widened  by  ‘*tuff  battles'*  between  key  intelligence  officers  and  operations 
planners.^  Three  examples  illustrate  the  range  of  encounters,  The  first 
example  began  in  late  Augum  and  reached  its  climax  in  September.  It 
concerns  the  difficulties  the  37th  Ibcticai  Fighter  Wing  had  in  receiving 
intelligence  information  critical  to  planning  missions.  The  F*1 17  mission 
fdannen  needed  specific  photographic  data  to  plan  an  attack/'  but  Central 
Comnumd  Air  Forccsflntelligence  did  not  provide  such  data  to  the  F*1 17 
wings.  When  the  37th  Ihcticai  lighter  Wing  could  not  get  the  required 
imagery  from  theater  intelligence  sources,  its  commander.  Col.  Alton  C. 
Whitley,  coordinated  with  Headquarters,  Ibctica)  Air  Command  to  And 
and  supply  the  needed  data.**  Colonel  Whitley  also  addressed  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  Information  from  CBNTAP  Intelligence  on  two  separate 


*(S)  Intvw,  Tigt  TUmer  with  Lt  Col  Deptiila,  I  Nov  1990. 

^Weaponeering  and  target  development  was  accomplished  by  omcers  assigned  to 
the  Black  Hole,  u  wete  Imeltigence  analysis  of  InfomMtion,  order  of  battle  development, 
target  selection  and  validation,  and  aituatlon  updates.  Theae  laskt  also  were  being 
accomplished  by  the  formal  iiueliigenoe  lyatem,  but  only  in  support  of  the  cbntap 
planning  proceaa.  Those  performing  weaponeering  and  targeteering  in  the  Black  Hole 
were  not  trained  In  those  military  occupsllonal  specialties.  (S)  Imvw,  TSgt  Turner,  with 
U  Col  Deptula;  (S)  Intvw.  Cap!  Giock,  30  Jan  1993. 

^iS)  Background  Paper,  Observations  of  the  Air  Campaign  agaJnti  Iraq.  Aug  90  > 
Mar  91.  U  Col  Oepuila,  29  Mar  1991. 

*'(S)  imvw,  Ma)  Heston.  16  Oct  1992. 

”(S)  Msg.  37th  lFW(OeployedV/Ca/,  1019I6Z  Sep  90,  subj:  Situation  Update 
(personal  for  Col  Crigger). 
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xicoaskMn  in  meiaagef  to  Col.  Crigger,  then  centap  Director  of 
Operetions.’’  When  the  situation  did  not  improve.  Colonel  Whitley  took 
his  complaint  to  General  Olosson.^ 

In  a  message  sent  to  Qlosson  on  13  September  1990,  Colonel  Whitley 
contended  th^  the  hirormatlon  his  wing  needed  to  plan  missions  was 
availdUe  in  the  avtTAP  Sensitive  Compaitmented  Information  Facility 
(sap),  thctical  Air  Command  had  fwwaixied  the  information  to  the  37th 
Ihctkal  Fighter  Wing  through  appropriate  intelligence  channels.  Yet, 
CENTAP's  Director  of  Intelligence  Col.  John  A.  Leonardo,  Jr.,  withheld 
the  information  from  the  wing.  One  of  Colonel  Whitley's  wing  personnel 
assigned  to  support  Col.  Leonardo,  MSgt  Marvin  Sh^  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  target  materials  needed  by  die  37th  TPW  unopened  in  the  sap.” 
Whitley  added  diat  one  of  his  pilots,  M^}.  Robeit  D.  Bskridge,”  had  b^n 
threatened  by  Colonel  Leonardo:  unless  the  wing  stopped  requesting 
information,  he  would  “pull  the  plug**  on  that  37th  TPW*s  Ihctical  BUNT 
(electronic  intelligence)  Processor.”  [DELETED]  Colonel  Leonardo  was 
ngiacod  shortly  after  this  incident.  The  second  example  concerns 
disagreements  over  the  simple  numbering  or  cataloging  of  targets.  The 
intelligence  community  identified  targets  with  a  Basic  Encyclopedia 
Number  (BEN).  Lieutenant  Colonel  Deptula,  the  Black  Hole’s  Chief 
Planner,  want^  to  employ  a  different  numbering  system  for  targets  on 
the  Master  Attack  Plan.  His  system  used  an  abbreviation  based  upon  the 
type  of  target  and  a  number  (for  example,  Strategic  Air  Defense  target 
number  4  was  designated  SAD04).  This  approach  made  it  easier  for  the 
operation  plannere  to  work  with  and  manipulate  packages  in  the  Master 
Attack  Phui  during  the  planning,  and  later,  execution  phase  of  a 


”(8)  tbU;  (S)  Mit>  37Ui  TPW(Deployodr/CC,  II2030Z  Sep  90.  *ubj;  Required 
Inlelllgenoe  Support  (penonsl  for  Col  Crigger). 

”(S)  M*g.  37Ui  TPW(Deployedy/CC//.  I3I400Z  Sep  90.  subj:  Intelligence  Support 
(personal  for  Brig  Oen  Olosioa). 

”(S)  Msg.  37th  TPW(DeployedV/CC//,  10I916Z  Sep  90,  subj:  Situation  Update 
(personal  for  Col  Crigger). 

**Ma)  Eskridge  alio  was  assigned  to  the  Special  Planning  Dlvlslon-the  Black  Hole. 
”lDELBTB01 
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ctm^gto.**  The  intetHgence  community  insisted  on  using  Basic 
AMydopedia  Nunibers.  As  Capt.  John  Olock,  one  of  the  intelligence 
offiMrs  assigned  to  the  Black  Hole,  expluned, 

&*s  not  that  we  couldn't  (use  the  Black  Hole's  taiget  identiflcation 
systoml.  It's  just  that  noognike  that  anything  that  you  are  going  to 
do  wMiin  the  intdiigenoe  community>^f  you  are  going  to  want  any  son 
of  soppoft  for  target  materials  or  anything-else  you  are  going  to  have 
to  use  dtose  hesio  encyclopedia  numbers  * 

Tbe  planners  in  the  Black  Hole  used  dteir  own  numbering  system  primar¬ 
ily.  the  intelligence  (especially  the  taigeieering)  community  continued 
to  use  its  own.*  Efforts  were  made  to  use  both  numbering  systems 
simultaneously,  but  the  use  of  two  distinct  numbering  systems  was  a  source 
of  contention  (and  sometimes  confusion)  throughout  the  entire  optutttion.*' 

The  Anal  example  of  conflict  between  intelligence  and  operations 
(daniters  concerns  the  effects  the  physical  arrangement  of  office  space  had 
on  the  nature  of  staff  interaction.  Initially.  Central  Ck>mnuuid  Air  Force 
intelligence  personnel  worked  in  the  Air  Combat  Operations  Onter 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  Headquarters. 
Once  established,  the  Black  Hole  staff  operated  out  of  a  conference  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  same  building.  This  room  was  outgrown  rapidly; 
there  was  insufficient  space  to  store  the  types  of  target  and  planning 
materials  needed  to  plan  the  air  campaign  and  still  have  room  to  work. 
Oeneral  Oloswn  recognized  the  difficulty  in  working  in  small  and 
cranqied  quarters  and  proposed  that  a  planning  tent  be  set  up  in  the 


*(S)  Intvw,  Keaney,  et  si.,  with  U  Col  DepUils,  20  Dec  1990;  (S)  Imvw.  TSgt 
Turner  with  Ll  Col  Deptuls,  I  Nov  1990. 

*(S)  tmvw,  Capt  Olock,  30  Jan  1992. 

*(8)  Intvw,  Keaney,  et  al,  with  U  Col  Depuili.  20  Dec  1991. 

*'Duflnf  Deaert  Shield  and  Desert  Stonn,  Black  Hole  plannen  uied  both  Uuget 
identification  tyileim  in  the  map.  But  miit^et  in  matching  the  two  lyitem*  introduced 
confiiaion  into  the  uuking  and  auewment  of  miuions.  The  units  were  unsure  which 
taifcrs  to  attack.  The  plannen  were  unsure  wheUter  targets  had  been  attacked.  See  the 
case  studies  in  (S)  Charter  2  and  7. 
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Electronic  Security  Command  facility.**  Intelligence  personnel  assigned 
to  the  Black  Hole  moved  into  this  facility  almost  immediately.  The 
operations  plannem  remained  in  the  conference  room  on  the  third  floor 
the  Saudi  Air  Force  building. 

The  physical  arrwgement  of  the  work  space  impeded  cooperation 
between  intelligence  staff  and  the  Black  Hole.  To  get  materials  or  info^ 
mation,  planning  ataff  had  to  depart  the  Saudi  Air  Force  building,  walk 
across  a  paiking  lot  and  throu^  a  hole  that  had  been  knocked  in  the  wall 
arouiKl  d)e  United  States  Military  IVaining  Mission  compound,  pass  a 
Saudi  guard,  walk  through  the  IVaining  Mission  compound  and,  finally, 
pass  through  the  guard  post  controlling  entry  to  the  SCIP.  This  journey 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  26. 

Enforcement  of  security  regulations  with  a  sciP  further  exacerbated 
coordination  difficulties.  When  Electronic  Security  Command  personnel 
were  the  main  usen  of  the  SCiP,  the  Black  Hole  operational  planners  were 
granted  ready  access-regardless  of  whether  they  had  an  Sensitive 
Compartmented  Information  (set)  clearance.  However,  by  midOctober, 
when  CBNTAP  Intelligence  had  left  the  basement  and  moved  to  the  SCiP, 
entry  rules  were  enforced  rigorously. 

Unescorted  entry  to  the  SCiP  was  granted  only  to  those  with  an 
appropriate  sa  clearance,  and  those  without  an  SCI  clearance  had  to  be 
escortrsd.  Most  Black  Hole  operations  planners  did  not  have  sci  clearances, 
thus  reducing  their  interaction  with  intelligence  staff.  This  situation 
continued  after  the  Black  Hole  moved  (in  late  October)  from  the  third  floor 
conference  room  to  the  basement  of  the  Saudi  Air  Force  building. 

These  three  examples  only  outline  the  range  of  “turf’  conflicts 
between  key  operations  planning  and  intelligence  officers  during  Desert 
Shield.  The  effect  of  these  conflicts  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  those 


**ThU  fseilhy  wu  placed  on  the  locccr  field  of  the  U.S.  Military  Training  Miuion 
compound  next  to  the  RSAF  headquarter!.  Originally,  this  facility  waa  designed  to  be  a 
SCIP  to  wppoit  RC>I35  operations  in  the  theater.  'Hie  Special  Acccu  Required  tent  for 
the  Special  Planning  Division  was  set  up  in  the  sap  around  22  Aug  1990.  See 
(S)  Intvw.  Capt  Clock.  30  Jan  1992. 
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kinds  of  cooidination  and  interaction  needed  to  plan  and  execute  an  air 
campaign  using  the  formal  CBNTAP  organization. 

!M$$rp0ni»at  RtUaiomMp* 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  faced  by  deployed  personnel  was  how 
to  le^KMid  and  adapt  to  changes  in  deployment  plans.  Habits  and 
personal  lelationdiips  enhanced  the  cohesion  and  intnaction  of  the  staffs 
during  the  first  hec^  days  of  Desert  Shield.  These  habits  and  relation- 
shipa  bad  been  establish^  in  a  variety  of  waya^htough  participation  in 
exercises  artd  in  the  course  of  previous  assignments.  For  exan^rle,  most 
of  the  CBNTAP  staff  who  deployed  early  in  Desert  Shield  had  just  partici* 
paled  in  Internal  Locdi  90  (including  the  augmentees  from  supporting 
commands  such  as  the  Strategic  Air  Command),  so  they  were  familiar 
with  each  other  (and  staff  functions)  when  they  began  the  Desert  Shield 
deployment  on  7  August  1990."  In  addition,  key  centap  personnel  had 
held  their  positions  for  several  years,  allowing  close  working  relationships 
with  other  officers  to  develop.  Such  longstanding  relationships  help^ 
establish  and  run  the  new  organization  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Staff  officers 


"lotenisl  Look  90  (IL-90),  ■  uscemcoM  iponiored  and  conducted  command  pott 
MMciie.  was  designed  to  enhance  leadinew  of  uscentoom  and  subordinaie  commands. 
IL-90  lepmsenred  the  fiist  lime  commanders  and  uafT  aet  up  bare  base  headquarten  using 
real-wofid  bare  base  equipmem  and  tactical  communicationa  in  a  limulaled  wartime 
enviroameol  to  counter  an  Iraqi  invasion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  devious  exercises 
aMmmmtrA  (he  “Defense  Ouidance“  scenario  to  counter  a  Soviet  invwion  of  Iran. 
USdNoesm'  draft  OPLAN  1002-90  provided  the  framework  for  the  exercise.  IL-90  was 
divided  into  three  phaies  conducted  at  Duke  Pield  (Plorida),  Huribuit  Field  (Florida),  and 
Pott  Bragg  (North  Carolina),  in  Phase  I  (the  deploymeni),  held  between  9  and  19  July, 
exercise  foroes  moved  from  home  siatlocu  to  exeidse  locations  and  established  command, 
control,  and  communications  facilities.  Phase  II  (employmeiH),  held  between  20  and  28 
July,  involved  three  parts.  Pint,  a  two-day  stafpex  (2(V2I  July)  checked  communica- 
tkms  and  validated  procedures  and  organization.  Second,  from  23  to  23  July,  events 
simulated  days  Dr8  through  D4-I0  of  draft  opian  1002-90  (l.e.,  delay/lnterdlction  opera¬ 
tions).  An  eighteen-hour  pause  followed  this  period  during  which  computer  simulations 
were  reprogrammed  and  staff  graphics  were  adjusted  to  facilitate  Iranaition  from  delay  to 
defend.  Prom  26  to  28  July,  events  simulated  days  D^IS  through  D+20  of  diaA  oplan 
1002-90  (Le..  defend  operations).  Phase  til  emphi^zed  redeployment.  The  redeployment 
began  on  29  July  with  the  depanure  of  main  bodies  and  conclu^  on  4  August  when  the 
last  trail  patty  departed  the  exereiae  area.  See  (S)  After  Action  Report  HQ  uscentoom. 
Operatloo  Desert  SWetdADperaiion  Desert  Storm,  IS  July  1991;  (S)  Brief.  ‘vacEsiTAF 
Intental  Look  90,"  nd. 
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were  comfortable  with  their  own  rolea  and  duties  and  understood  the 
capabilities  and  weaknesses  of  other  ofTicers  and  the  various  staff  agert- 
cies.  Augmentaes  from  outside  the  CBNTap  staff  were  brought  into  an 
orgniaatkM  widi  a  wellKMined  purpose  and  suvcture. 

Unlike  those  assigned  to  Central  Command  Air  Forces,  personnel  in 
the  Blade  Hole  could  not  rely  on  common  expectations,  built  through 
participation  in  command  post  exercises,  to  hdp  plan  the  strategic  air 
xampidgn,  ltot,^jdier  ftetors  affected  the  capability  to  plan.  Pint,  there 
was  very  specific  fidssion  guidance.  Second,  the  organization  was  small, 
whid)  enhanced  the  formation  of  personal  relationships.  Third,  the  tight 
aeoortty  of  the  planning  group  and  the  perceived  critical  nature  of  their 
task  h^wd  oeate  an  sspWt  dt  corps.  Finally,  since  they  came  from  a 
variety  trf  backgrounds  and  assignments.  Black  Hole  ofTicers  also  could 
employ  personal  contacts  with  a  variety  of  agencies  outside  CBNTAF 
ofgaiuzatioo.  Contacts  with  Air  Staff  officers,  for  example,  helped  set 
op  critical  information  chaiurels  to  intelligence  agencies.  Some  members 
of  the  Black  Hole  were  U.S.  Air  Force  Fighter  Weapons  School  gradu> 
ates,  which  opened  up  links  in  the  world  of  tactics  and  weapons  employ¬ 
ment.**  For  example,  planning  for  the  use  of  tanker  assets  would  have 
been  extraordinarily  difficult  without  the  Strategic  Air  Command  tanker 
plannen  assigned  to  the  group,  who  used  their  experience  and  contacts 
to  overcome  information  and  analysis  gaps.** 

Beginning  in  August  1990.  informal  communications  channels  con¬ 
nected  several  levels  of  the  Black  Hole  with  disparate  parts  of  the  U.S. 
defense  establishment  outside  the  Central  Command  area  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Examples  of  informal  communications  channels  include 
Brigadier  General  Olosson  receiving  target  (and  other)  information  from 
Rear  Admiral  McConnell  in  Washington,**  Lieutenant  Colonel  Deptula 


**M<wt  of  Uw  key  imUviduslt  in  the  Black  Hole  were  usap  Fighter  Weapons  School 
graduaiet,  Induding  Brig  Oen  Oloaion,  the  Director  of  Campaign  Plans,  U  Col  Deptula, 
Chief  Auacfc  Planner  and  later.  Director  of  Uie  Inq  Planning  Cell,  Lt  Col  Sam  Baptiste, 
Director  of  the  kto  Planning  Cell. 

**Por  the  prevloua  ten  years,  SAC  uuikers  had  been  usigned  to  refueling  operations 
in  Operation  Elf  Oiw.  See  (S)  Chapter  4  for  diicuulon  of  Elf  One. 

**(S)  Intvw,  Brig  Oen  Olosion.  6  Mar  1991- 
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receiving  similar  informatkin  from  the  Air  Staff’s  Checkmate,^  and  Cdr. 
Roy  Balaconis  (with  the  Blad;  Hole’i  Tlam  cell)  oiganizing  an  informal 
netwoilc  to  employ  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ibmahawk  Land 
Attack  Missile.**  Yet,  these  informal  communications  channels  or 
organizations  were  not  always  aMe  to  link  information  users  with 
appropriate  infixmatioa  pcovkfea.  A  Navy  staff  officer  who  served  in  the 
Block  Hole  evinced  surprise  upon  learning,  after  the  war,  that  four  naval 
ofBoctt  (ftom  OB»741)  woricad  in  Oteckniata.  He  daimed  that  be  would 
have  used  them  to  provide  another  aouroe  of  data  and  information.** 

Over  time,  the  informal  communications  channels  and  networks 
increased  in  number,  con^wnsding  for  ‘’disconnects”  between  the  Black 
Hole  and  officiai-CBNTAP>Ofgmttzadon  (and  iu  formal  proceduies),  or  for 
the  key  planners’  perceptimis  that  CENTAP  staff  could  not  perform  the 
appropriate  analysis.” 


*\S)  Intvw,  TSgt  Turner,  with  U  Col  Deptuls;  (S)  Imvw,  Keaney,  ct  al.,  with  U  Col 
Oeptula.  20  Dec  1991:  (S)  lotvw,  Keaney.  el  al..  with  U  Col  Deptula.  21  Dec  1991; 
(S)  lotvw.  Hone  and  Mandelea  with  U  Col  Deptula,  2  Jan  1992. 

**ln  dlls  cate,  the  Impetus  for  establlthins  an  informal  network  came  from  an  officer 
assigned  to  ihe  Joint  Staff.  In  Dec  1990  Cdr  Roy  Balaconis  was  reassigned  to 
WasMngtan  from  the  Rsnian  Gulf.  Before  being  reassigned.  Balaconis  developed  a 
mmiber  of  petaooal  contacts  with  middie-ievel  officers  at  onocsmt  and  navcekt.  In 
Washington.  Balmnls  was  assigned  to  the  Joint  StafTs  Operations  Directorate  (J-3), 
headed  by  Li  Oen  Thomu  W.  Kelly.  [DELETBD)  See  (S/NF)  Briefing,  J'3.  Joim 
Operations  Division,  ‘Tomahawk;  Employmem  and  Effectivenett  During  Desert  Storm,” 
13  Feb  1992:  (S)  Intvw.  Cdr  McSwain.  21  Apr  1992. 

**(S)  Imvw,  Cdr  McSwain.  21  Apr  1992. 

”ln  this  respect.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Donald  Rke  noted: 

1  think  when  you  look  at  what  was  involved  in  planning  the  stnttegic  air 
campaign  it  is  wholly  unrealistic  to  expect  that  it  could  have  been  done 
out  in  Riyadh.  The  resources  that  the  Checkmate  operation  were  able 
to  pull  together  that  in  many  cases  involved  acceaing  things  that  proba¬ 
bly  could  only  have  been  accessed  in  Washington  or  through  conlacu 
that  had  to  be  made  in  Washington,  you  just  couldn’t  have  done  that  out 
in  the  field.  That's  not  to  say  they  couldn’t  have  planned  aome  level 
of  strategic  air  campaign  plan  out  there  but  a  lot  of  the  details  about 
how  the  telephone  system  worked  ...  (lot  of  details  that  we  got  on 
the  actual  construction  and  layout  of  the  buried  bunkers,  and  command 
and  control  centeri.  and  special  facilities  in  the  key  Iraqi  buildings,  and 
in  the  palaces,  and  all  kinds  of  things  of  that  sort.  ...  the  Checkmate 
operation  (obtained  this  information]  through  intelligence  sources.  I 


The  relaUonsbip  between  OenenU  Oloeeon  and  Rear  Admiral  Michael 
McConnelf  finder  UluMratea  the  impoitanee  of  the  informal  oommunica* 
tkMU  diannela  to  tboM  plannii4  the  camfiaign  and  building  the  Master 
Attack  Plan.  As  noted  above,  OloeaaR^eeiided  that  little  uaidUeinfomuh 
tkm  would  be  forthcoming  from  interaction  widi  the  CtiNTAP/CBNTCOM 
ioMligeooe  agencies.^  lb  compensate,  Oloeson  and  the  other  planners 
in  dw  Nack  Hole  eataUiahed  an  extensive  intelligence  network  through 
inibnnal  contacts  with  die  Defense  Int^Hganoe  Agency  (DU),  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (cu),  Che^mate  (Altotoxwp).  and  in^viduals  at  the 


don't  see  how  that  level  of  stuff  ever  could  have  been  done  out  in 
Riyadh.  . . .  IDhe  work  that  was  doite  in  Cbeckmaie  was  always  .  . . 
passed  at  the  colonel  or  lieutenant  odonel  level. 

Intvw,  (S)  Lt  Col  Suzanne  Oehri,  U  Col  Bdwaid  Mann,  and  U  Cot  Richard  Reynolds 
with  Dr.  Donald  Rice,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Pofoe,  1 1  Dec  1991. 

^'RAdm  Michael  McConnell  wet  KS  J2  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Defenae  Intdll- 
pence  Agency. 

^lo  an  interview  conducted  in  mid>October  1990.  Brig  Oen  Olowon  repotted  “a  total 
breakdown  in  Intel's  ability  to  support  our  efron.”  (S)  Intvw,  TSgt  Turner  with  Brig  Gen 
Olotton.  IS  Oct  1990.  Liter,  Olosson  added  that  hit  conversations  with 
RAdm  McConnell  compensated  for  the  failures  of  the  local  intelligence  organization.  In 
Olosson' s  words: 

The  most  difficult  aspect  of  prosecuting  this  war  from  my  sundpoint 
was  the  ability  to  keep  your  ttrma  around  intellige.we  and  have  data 
transformed  into  information  in  a  timely  fashion.  That  did  not  happen 
at  the  local  level  during  this  war.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  personal 
fiiend.  Admiral  McConnell,  who  is  the  rumber  three  guy  in  dia,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  some  of  the  mistakes  we  would  have  made.  The 
shortcomings  that  I  have  just  described  in  intelligence  would  have 
iwilted  in  a  ten-fold  size  problem,  if  not  for  the  information  paased 
diractly  fttMn  Admiral  McConnell.  I  can’t  put  enough  importance  on 
that  one  point  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  Had  it  not  b^  for  that 
nMn'f  willingness  to  ensure  that  we  had  the  best  information  as  fast  as 
possible,  we  would  have  had  numerous  embarrsMing  moments  and  we 
would  have  lost  e  lot  more  lives.  We  would  have  actually  looked  Inept 
at  times  due  to  a  lack  of  intelligence. 

(S)  Intvw,  MSgt  Turner  with  Brig  Oen  Olosson,  6  Mar  1991.  We  ezamine  cgntawin 
offlceis'  peroepiioDs  of  this  reletionship  in  (S)  Chapter  8,  “noA  and  the  Command  and 
Control  of  the  Air  Campaign.'’ 
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MAiCOMs This  informal  network  extended  to  the  wings  deployed  in 
theater.  The  sni<lil  (secure  telephones)  allowed  planners  the  ccpability 
.40  talk  and  receive  information  ^  intelligence  from  soirees  wt^dwide 
without  having  to  rely  on  hard  ct^y  messages  sent  through  the  military 
message  traffic  system.  The  Black  Hole  planners  perceived  that  a  large 
pereantage  of  target  information  and  target  intelligence  they  used  came 
through  these  informal  sources.^ 

The  working  relationship  between  Qlosstm  and  McConnell  began 
when  OkMson  rotumed  to  the  United  States  in  October  1990  to  brief  the 
President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  air  cam¬ 
paign.  Oiosaon’s  fhiatration  with  tfre  intelligence  community  had  reached 
die  *lMeidutig  point"  At  the  direction  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
B.  Cheney,  Olosson  spoke  with  McConnell,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
modus  opeiandi  was  established.”  As  the  war  progressed.  Closson  and 
McConnell  spoke  more  frequently.  Eventually,  they  talked  two  or  three 
times  a  day.”  McConnell  gave  Gtosson  direct  intelligence  information 
about  Iraqi  forces  and  kept  him  informed  about  decisions  and  decision 
fiukers  in  Washington.  Glosson,  in  turn,  passed  information  from 
McConnell  to  General  Schwarzkopf-helping  to  keep  CINCCBNT  "ahead” 


”(S)  Intvw,  Thomas  C.  Hone  (and  other  owaps)  with  Mxi  Gen  Closson, 
9  Apr  1991 

^^argel  infonration  and  iniellig(.'nce  includes  identincation  of  new  taigeu  and 
proving  proper  target  coordinates  or  characteristics.  There  is  no  formal  owak  database 
detailing,  by  source,  the  intelligence  information  used  by  Black  Hole  plannere  (Black 
Hole  planners  did  not  construct  such  a  database  either).  Hence,  planners  were  able  to 
give  (and  we  can  rtfiort)  only  lubjective  esdtnatea  of  the  aouroes  and  importance  of  target 
infonnation  and  intelligence.  See  (S)  fntvw,  TSgt  Turner  with  U  C^l  Dcptula,  1  Nov 
1990;  (S)  Intvw.  Keaney,  et  al..  with  Lt  Col  Oeptula,  20  Dec  1991;  (S)  Intvw,  Keaney, 
et  al..  with  U  Col  Deptula.  21  Dec  1991;  (S)  Intvw,  Richard  O.  Davis,  Pen>  Jamieson, 
and  Diane  T.  Putney  with  Brig  Oen  Glosaott,  sapax,  12  Do'  1991. 

”lt  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  itjierviews  how  or  when  Gk.'iS'ji.  and  McConnell 
met.  The  two  might  have  met  casually  during  tho  sumr.rer-s  few  months  earlier. 
(S)  Intvw,  GWAPS  staff  with  Brig  Oen  Oktsson,  9  Apr  1992.  In  Pebnujy  1992,  RAdm 
McConnell  recalled  that  he  Rtt  met  Brig  Oen  Olosson  in  October  1990.  McConnell  saw 
that  Oiotton  wu  "Mr.  DecUionnvaker,"  and  therefore  sought  him  out  to  offer  his  personal 
help.  (s/NF/WNiKTGt.)  Intvw,  Ronald  Cole  and  Diane  T.  Putney  with  RAdm  Michael 
McConnell,  :.IA,  S  Peb  1992. 

^McConnell  recalled  that  in  December  a  secure  telephone  (STU-lli)  was  installed  at 
home  in  his  bedroom,  it  was  used  very  frequently  during  the  drat  two  weeks  of  Jan. 
(MtfVWNijrrBL)  Intvw,  Ronald  Cole  and  Diane T.  Putney  with  RAdm  Michael  McConnell. 
Dia,  S  Feb  1992. 
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of  policy  concerns  or  questions  from  Wsshington.^  Schwarakopf  wanted 
to  keep  contacts  outside  the  theater  to  a  minimum-ospecially  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  air  campaign-but  he  permitted  the 
Olosson^McConnell  link  because  of  its  usefulness.^ 

Brigadier  Oenetal  Olosson  claimed  to  have  contacts  in  the  White  House 
who  infomied  him  of  discussions  and  concents  that  would  be  addressed  to 
tbe  Commander  in  Chief.  Central  Ccxnmand.^  Olosson  was  ^le  to  use 
this  bifttmuNion  to  aleit  Oenenl  Schwarzkc^f  to  impending  questions  or 
issues.  Olosson  was  also  well  acquainted  ^th  Secretary  Chi^y.  This 
relationship  began  when  Olosson  was  dte  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Legislative  Affairs.**  Cheney  and  Olosson  talked  on  the 
lelqthone  several  times  during  the  planning  phase  of  the  strategic  air  cam¬ 
paign  and  met  occasionally.  This  interaction  gave  Olosson  an  opportunity 
to  promote  hU  ideas  and  strategy  for  the  air  campaign. 

Olosson’s  personal  contacts  extended  to  senior  leaders  of  Arab  re¬ 
gimes;  he  repeatedly  referred  to  his  **roya]  friend”  in  interviews.  This 
individual  kept  Olosson  informed  on  issues  and  concerns  being  expressed 
by  senior  Arab  leaders.  Although  Olosson  was  only  a  brigadier  general, 
he  had  greater  access  to  infonnation  and  to  senior  national  leaders  than 
individuals  of  higher  rank  and  authority." 

Informal  intelligence  links  also  developed  at  the  staff  level.  Raw 
intelligence  data  and  other  types  of  planning  information  passed  between 


^McConnell  recalled  ihat  while  he  lent  much  material  to  Brig  Oen  Glouon.  he  also 
lent  copies  of  that  material  to  aNOCENT  and  the  jfaoc.  (SnnvwNiKTSL)  Inivw,  RAdm 
McConneU.  5  Peb  1992. 

**(S)  Intvw,  Keaney.  et  al.,  with  Brig  Oen  Glouon,  9  Apr  1992. 

^Glouon  did  not  name  his  White  House  contacts.  (S)  Iravw,  owaps  staff  with 
Glotson,  9  Apr  1992.  In  a  separate  interview,  Olosson  declared  Dm  his  name  wu  on  a 
very  short  infonnalion  routing  list:  ”I’ve  got  sheeu  of  paper  1  can  show  you,  and  the 
sbeM  of  paper  uy;  President  of  the  United  States,  Vice  Pruideni,  Secreiaiy  of  State. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Schwarzkopf,  and  Buster  Olosson.  I  can  show  you  ihoK  pieces  of 
paper.”  (S)  Intvw,  Davis,  et  al.,  with  Mx|  Gen  Buster  C.  Olosson.  12  Dec  1991. 

**Olotton  held  this  position  from  Sep  1988  until  Jul  1990. 

*'Scme  offtcen  on  Glouon’s  staff  also  had  greater  acceu  to  information  .-uid  to 
senior  national  leaden  than  individuals  of  higher  nmk  and  authority.  Lt  Col  Dsvid  A. 
Deptula,  Glosson's  chief  planner,  wu  auigned  to  CENTAf  from  the  Secretaty  of  the  Air 
Force's  suff  policy  group  (SAHOSX).  As  a  consequence,  Deptula  had  a  dimet  connection 
with  the  Secretary  of  tne  Air  Force,  Donald  Rice. 
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mer'Sers  of  the  Bitok  Hole  and  the  Air  Staff  at  the  Pentagon.  The  Air 
SratT.  dirough  Air  Poroe  Checkmate,  provided  a  variety  of  servicea  to 
Black  Hale  planiien;  in  a  fraction  of  the  tinne  it  would  have  taken  the 
formal  inte]|!|^ni^  f.y.<^,em.  Checkmate  ofRcerv  developed  reladonships 
at  the  staff  fiffioor  level  with  individuals  and  offices  in  all  the  miyor 
nteUigcnce  orgtuiizaUona:  DIA.  OA,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
die  Joint  dnefii  of  Staff.  Air  Staff  action  officers  were  assigned  to  the 
intelligence  agencies  to  help  gather  information  needed  ihe  planners 
hi  Chedunate  and  in  the  theater.  As  a  result  of  these  iir._  ..lal  reiation- 
intelUgmce  information  was  passed  from  the  intelligence  agency 
lo  the  user  quiddy  and  with  no  intervenii^  processing  by  the  oi^ized 
UitelUgenoe  system  in  theater." 

Th»  CB/ftAF  RtotfimitatioH 

In  December  ]990,  General  Homer  reorganized  Central  Command 
Air  Forces'  organizational  structure  and  staff.  His  stated  purpose  in  this 
reorganization  was  to  "strengthen  and  standardize  our  organizational 
alignment*^  Homer’s  CBNTAF  planning  staff  reorganization  was  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  critical  decision  related  to  organizational  stxvcture.  On  5  Decem¬ 
ber  1990,  the  14th  and  15th  Air  Divisions(P)  were  created,  bringing  to 
four  die  number  of  provisional  air  divisions."  The  strategic  [the  1?th  Air 
Divtskm(P)],  and  airlift  forces  (the  I610ih  Airlift  Division(P})  had  already 
been  organ^ed  into  Provisionid  Air  Divisions  on  24  August  1990^  and 
31  October  1990,  respectively."  The  14th  AD(P)  was  now  established 
and  given  operational  control  (OPCXW)  of  all  the  tactical  fighter  units  in 
the  theater.  The  t5th  AD(P)  was  formed  with  operational  control  of 
electronic  combat,  command  and  control,  and  reconnaissance  assets." 
Each  dr  division  was  assigned  a  different  level  of  command  authority. 


"(S)  Li  Col  DapUiU,  tlbHrvtiions  on  Ihc  Air  Campolsn.  Avg  90-Mar  9)," 
2PMw  1991. 

"(8)  Mag.  oomuscsttaf  io  ak}  10322,  I2(M00e  Doc  90;  (S)  littvw,  Barlow,  d  «!.. 
wkb  U  Om  Homer,  4  Mar  1992. 

**i»l«g,COMUICBKrArioAK}  10322.120^  Dm  VO.  WiN:  USCaNTAFOrganiuiion 
Sduclufo. 

"Hwdaiufim  SuMogk  Alt  Conuntn«'  8  -ial  Older  OB-OM,  24  Aug  1990. 
"Hoadi|initorK  Miliu.7  Alrif'i  Commi.'i:  ipeeial  Onkr  OA-I  I,  31  Oct  1990. 
"lIQ  TKdcal  Air  Cofrmand.  Spec.'ii  Onto  OE-tA  S  Dac  1990. 


The  aolhority  exetctaed  by  Mch  «r dlvition  oommonder  tells  much  about 
the  eteetttioR  the  ^  caa^elgik'' 

Under  the  pieviaii^y  existing  ooMmeni  ralatioMhip,  die  17th  AD(P) 
end  dM  had  no  direct  opmUenii  mrtho^  over  deployed 

ftitces.**  Ihiidiif  end  executkni  eutho^  wwe  h^  1^‘Ceatrid  Cominand 
iMr  rpiTp  fir  rmnpiendriii  niitsiilr  dm  theaiar.  WIA  feof]^niz«tion, 
^  IMD^  md  15iU>(P)  commanders  got  opcrmional  control  of  their 
asrifned  assets  *  Operational  control  gave  ea^  idr  division  commander 
nach  grsaier  flexibility  in  diiecting  how  the  assess  assipied  to  that  divi- 
«on  would  execute  eadi  tasking.  In  effect,  the  laorganization  tnms- 
formed  brigadier  geneiah  assigned  staff  ftmctions  within  cbntap 
(Brigadier  Oenerals  Olosson  and  Profitt)  into  commanders  having  war- 
flghting  command  authorhy  *'  Of  the  four  air  division  commanders,  the 
leorganintion  had  the  greatest  implications  for  General  Olosson.  As  14th 
AD(P)  Commander,  he  had  opermional  control  of  all  tighter  and  attack 
aircraft.  Every  UJS.  Air  Force  Mfcraft  with  the  capability  to  put  ordnance 
on  a  target,  with  the  exception  of  the  B-S2,  came  under  operational 
coatrol  and  command  autiunity  of  Brigadfer  Oeneml  Olosson. 

After  he  had  reorganized  the  air  division  structure,  General  Homer 
turned  bis  attention  to  the  CENTap  planning  staff.  The  role  played  by 
Combat  Plans  changed  due  to  die  decisions  to  prosecute  the  offensive  air 
campaign  as  visualized  by  the  Black  Hole.  OfTicen  in  Combat  Plans  had 


*'Far  example,  the  Stralegk  Air  Command  paxied  lo  usonccbkt  opcon  of  B-32* 
deployed  in  luppoit  of  Operation  Omeit  Shield/Siorm.  OKON  of  SAC  air  refueling  and 
raoonnaiuanoe  aueu  remained  with  the  SAC  numbered  air  force,  8ih  or  ISih  Air  Force. 
TACON  of  dr  refueiing  aXMti  was  paued  lo  COMUSCEHTAF  a>  Ihe  if  ACC.  TACON  of  SAC 
reoarmaiiaance  auets  wu  paued  to  the  I7ih  AD(P)  commander.  (M*g  oncsac  to  8th 
AF.  ISth  AF,  3d  AD,  7lh  AD.  14th  AO.  l7Ui  AD(P).  4300d  BMW(P).  24  190UZ  Aug 
90,  fubi:  Command  relationahipi  of  SAC  Forces  Supporting  Desert  SMcld.)  orooN  of 
hMlwaler  airlift  aaeett  was  given  to  usonctent.  ustxansoom  mainuined  OKXW  of 
strategic  airlift.  All  othm  Tactical  Air  Force  uniu  deployed  to  the  uscekicom  area  of 
raspondbility  tMm  asaigned  CombMam  Command  (OOOOM)  lo  uscMOCENr.  (Msg. 
ChainMn.  Joint  CMefs  of  Staff,  222333Z  Oct  1990,  Operation  Desert  Shield  Commmd 
Ralaiiomhipc.)  uscfhtaf  then  exercised  opcon  of  the  deployed  tactical  forces.  See 
Appendix  4  for  detailed  discussion  of  command  relationships. 

**Allhough,  the  17lh  AD(P)  bad  tacon  of  reconnaissance  assets. 

**Headguaftan  TMileal  Air  Command,  Special  Order  OB-14. 5  Dec  1990. 

**8ee  Appendix  4  for  diicussion  of  the  difference  between  staff  and  command 
authority. 


planned  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia;  its  efTorts  had  resulted  in  numer¬ 
ous  Operations  Orders  and  the  subsequent  Air  Ihsking  Orders  that  sup- 
poited  these  plans.  The  effom  of  the  smaller  Black  Hole  centered  on 
building  a  plan  to  conduce  a  true  strategic  attack  against  an  enemy’s 
infrastructure  and  leadership. 

On  17  Daoember  1990.  Oeneral  Homer  created  the  Campiugn  Plans 
Division  by  confining  the  planning  staffs  of  the  Black  Hole  and  the 
Combat  Pl^  Division.  Campaign  Plans  replaced  Combat  Plans  in  the 
CXNTAP  Tbctical  Air  Control  Center  oiganizational  hierarchy.  All  func¬ 
tions  falling  under  Combtt  Plans  Division  such  as  the  Comb^  Operations 
Planning  staff,  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  (tags)  Division,  and  Comput¬ 
er  Assisted  Force  Management  System  (capms)  Division  were  integrated 
into  the  new  Campaign  Plans.  Figure  27  displays  the  relationships  among 
planners  before  the  reofganization.*^  Figure  28  illustrates  the  relation¬ 
ships  after  this  reorganization.**  The  functions  of  the  Special  Support 
Division,  tags  Division.  Fighter  Plan.s  Division,  and  gapms  Branch  now 
came  under  the  ato  Division.  The  Airborne  Command  Element  (agb) 
Division  and  the  Liaison  Division  renuined  basically  intact.  The  Combat 
Operations  Planning  Division  (GOPD)  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Kuwait 
Theater  of  Operation  (KTO)  Cell  within  the  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and 
Tugeting  (OAT)  Division,  and  the  Black  Hole  became  the  Iraq  Cell  in  the 
OAT.  In  addition,  the  oat  included  nuclear,  biological,  chemical/Scud, 
ground,  and  air  liaison  cells.** 


**(S)  USCE/fTAF  Combat  Plans  Handout,  Oct  1990.  See  (S)  Chapter  5  for  a  full 
diicuMion  of  the  cektaf  planning  naff. 

**(S)  USCENTAP  Combat  Plans  Handout,  Jan  1991. 

**ln  March  1992,  U  Oen  Homer  recalled  that  Ihe  reorganization  occurred  becauK 
of  "evolullonaiy”  changes  taking  place  rather  than  a  “ihoughl-out  procees."  In  Homer’s 
words. 

The  evolution  was  this:  You  had  Jimmy  Crigger  running  the  day-to-day 
operations  for  Desert  Shield.  The  taoc  was  doing  the  day-to-day 
operatiofu  to  include  the  defensive  planning  and  execution.  Then  you 
hiKi  the  Black  Hole;  well,  the  Black  Hole  became  [emphasis  on  tape] 
the  plans  function  as  we  shifted  from  defense  to  offense,  so  we  always 
kept  this  residual  defense  plan,  but  it  son  of  shrunk  down  to  the  tail. 
Buster  is  doing  all  the  planning,  and  because  of  the  secrecy-because  we 
did  not  want  to  Jeopardize  diplomacy-jimmy’s  guys  were  never  really 
directly  involved  in  Biister’s-ihe  Black  Hole-thing.  So  die  natural 
evolution  is  that  you  go  ahead  and  make  the  Black  Hole  the  Plans,  and 
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The  D€e9mb9r  R9organization''s  Organizational  Contoxt 

After  the  December  1990  reof^iaiiization.  General  Homer  continued 
his  established  pattern*^  of  dealing  primarily  with  problems  relating  to  his 
nstitutional  role  as  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander.**  Once  the 
decision  had  been  made  to  employ  an  offensive  plan  against  Iraq,  many 
issues  we^  raised  by  flag-levet  ofTioars  of  other  Services  and  countries 
directly  to  General  Homer,  rather  than  through  Col.  James  Crigger,  Jr., 
the  CENTAP  Director  of  C^ndiotM  Director  of  Operations.  With  hind¬ 
sight,  Mqj.  Gen.  Corder  argued  that  Homer,  overwhelmed  by  matters  he 
did  not  have  the  time  to  handle,  brought  Corder  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  be 
CBNTAP  tx),  replacing  Colonel  Crigger.**  General  Corder  believed  one  of 


in  the  reorganization,  we  just  took  the  residua)-Sam  Baptiste  and  the 
guys  who  were  in  Ops^nd  pushed  them  in  with  the  Black  Hole  gjys, 
and  said,  ‘Now  you  are  Combat  Plans.* 

(S)  Intvw,  Barlow,  et  al..  wldi  U  Gen  Homer. 

’*See  (S)  Chapter  3. 

**(S)  laivw,  aw  ATS  with  Miy  Gen  John  A.  Corder,  Deputy  Commander  for  Opera* 
tiotu,  USCENTAP  (November  1990  to  Match  1991),  18  May  1992.  Corder’i  view  it 
luppotted  by  Brig  Gen  Gkwton't  report  In  an  Onober  1990  interview.  Glouon  remarked 
that  Homer  “hat  given  me  total  freedom  and  has  not  put  any  coottrainu  on  ut  u  far  at 
eying  to  militarily  develop  the  betl  ttrat^c  air  camp^gn  that  we  can  powibly  develop. 
I  have  had  no  meddling  ^  no  tinkering  at  all.“  (S)  Intvw,  TSgt  Turner  with  Brig  Gen 
Glotfon. 

Gen  Homer-«t  JPAOC-alto  wit  ^te  to  uke  a  mote  philoiophical  view  of  day-to-day 
opeiteions  than  othert.  For  example,  at  Uie  battle  of  KhaQi  wat  developing,  Homer 
r^ved  a  frantic  telephone  call  from  a  Saudi  commander  plying  for  B-52  bombert  to 
atladt  the  I  .okilt.  Gen  Homer  antwered, 

Khalid,  you  are  going  to  get  more  air  than  you  have  ever  teen  in  your 
life.  He  aaid,  T've  got  to  have  airl*  I  said,  'Khalid,  trust  me.  You 
are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  air,  more  air  than  you  need.'  He  said,  'Are 
you  sureT  I  said,  'Khalid,  tnut  me.  You  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  air.’ 

He  said,  'Okay.'  Then  this  liule  devil  that  lives  in  all  of  us  said. 
'Khalid,  I  want  you  to  keep  one  thing  in  mind,  though.'  'What’s 
Ihal7  I  said,  'Your  ass  is  in  KhaQi.  My  aas  is  in  Riyadh.'  (Laughter) 

(S)  Intvw,  Barlow,  et  al.,  with  Lt  Gen  Homer. 

**Co«der  noted  that  Crigger  had  been  doing  a  “superb”  Job  as  DO,  an  opinion  echoed 
by  Gen  Homer.  (S)  Intvw  owaps  with  Ms)  Gen  Colder.  18  May  1992;  Gen  Homer 
c^led  Crigger  “one  of  the  real  heroes.”  Homer  believed  that  Crigger  was  disappointed 


his  main  tasks  was  to  relieve  Horner  of  having  to  divert  attention  from 
more  important  institutional  matters.  In.mUition,  Corder  believed  Homer 
wanted  him  to  oversee  (but  not  control)  the  actions  of  Brigadier  Generals 
OloMon,  Profltt,  Caruana.  and  Ibnoso.** 

General  Corder  also  saw  a  key  task  in  melding  together  the  Guidance, 
Apportkmineot.  and  Ihiieting  staff  widt  the  cbntaf  staff.  Combining 
the  two  staffs  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  prefMue  the  third  day’s 
(and  subsequent  day’s)  Air  Ihsking  Order.**  As  the  interaction  among 
events,  differing  interpretations  of  tasks,  and  personalities  played  out, 
taking  charge  of  the  Ibctical  Air  Control  Center  as  Director  of  Gyrations 
proved  quHe  difficult.  Hiis  situation  seems  to  have  been  acceptable  to 
General  HOmer,"**  who,  like  many  comtiumders  and  senior  executives, 
managed  tasks  by  channeling  his  subordinates’  competition.'*' 

The  Revised  Air  Tasking  Order  Development  Process 

General  Homer  created  Campaign  Plans  in  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
Center  reorganization.  This  agetKy  made  slight  changes  to  the  Air  Ihsk* 
ing  Order  planning  cycle.  Three  ATOs  were  still  prepared  at  any  given 
time.  Our  description  of  the  planning  process,  and  the  changes  to  it, 
begins  with  the  creation  and  uses  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan. 

The  Master  Attack  Plan  was  a  command  and  control  planning  inno* 
vaUon  developed  by  the  chief  Guidance.  Apportionment,  and  Targeting 
planner  to  help  focus  planning  efforts  on  simultaneous  and  relentless 


upon  being  replaced  by  Cnixier.  Yet,  according  to  Homer.  Crigger  "laid.  Tine,'  laluted, 
and  kept  on  woricing  and  doing  thingi.  He  had  every  right  to  pout,  piu,  and  moan;  be 
mad,  angry,  and  down<heaned;  but  he  ii  a  loldier.  He  really  ii  a  great  guy."  (S)  Intvw, 
Bartow,  et  al.,  with  L(  Oen  Homer. 

**ln  Oen  Corder’s  words,  one  duty  wa*  to  "chase  afler'’  the  Air  Force  brigadiw 
generals  working  for  Homer.  (S)  Intvw.  Mi^  Oen  Corder. 

**(S)  Intvw,  Mai  Oen  Corder. 

'**Por  example.  Homer  noted  that  "sometimes  John  Corder  and  Buster  Olosion 
would  get  into  it  a  little  bit.  Sometimes  I  would  let  them  fight  each  other,  and  ttien 
sometimet  I  would  get  them  both  so  tnad  at  me  dial  they  were  buddies  and  fighting  me. 

That’s  the  way  it  works - ”  (S)  Intvw.  Barlow,  et  al..  wiUi  Lt  Oen  Homer.  Mai  Oen 

Colder  alio  deacribed  leveral  siuiatione  in  whidi  Homer  managed  through  competition 
between  Oloeion  end  Corder.  (S)  Intvw,  Mai  Oen  Corder. 

""Por  example,  tee  Richard  E.  Neustadi,  Pwidanital  Power  (New  York,  I960). 
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•ttadc  against  taigets  critical  to  supporting  the  Iraqi  war  machine,  rela- 
tioi^pa  among  taigets  to  be  attacked,  and  operational-level  effects.”” 
The  Master  Attadc  Plan  was  crucial  to  the  planning  process,””  both  as  a 
means  to  facilitate  the  planning  process  and  as  a  tool  to  centralize  author- 
i^  in  the  hands  of  the  planners.  The  impetus  for  creating  this  new 
plamtlfig  toot  was  in  the  tasks  performed  and  approach  to  campaign 
plamfaig  taken  by  the  Blade  Hote.*^  In  rettxispect.  Major  General  Coider 
affoed  that  *1)e  who  controls  the  taiget  lisT-and  the  sequence  in  which 
taigets  are  attacked-**control8  the  war.”'^  Of  course,  this  q>horism 
makes  sense  only  if  the  units  can-and  do-execute  the  tadcs  assigned  to 
Aem.  In  any  event,  he  who  controls  the  taiget  list  certainly  controls  the 
planning  process.  Black  Hole  planning  was  facilitated  by  its  own  target 
list,  the  Master  Ihiget  List. 

TIu  hioMttr  Attack  Plan  Document 

The  Master  Attack  Plan  was  assembled  prior  to  the  Air  Tasking 
Order.  Mediated  by  the  taiget  planning  woriraheets,  the  Attack  Plan 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Air  Ihsking  Order.  The  ATO  was  simply  an 
administrative  vehicle  to  (a)  transfer  the  daily  plan  to  the  wings  and  (b) 
provide  call  signs,  times  on  taigets,  and  other  detailed  information  re¬ 
quired  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.'"*  Those  working  in  Guidance, 
Apportionment,  and  Tkigeting  viewed  the  Master  Attack  Plan  as  a  signifi¬ 
cant  tool  for  planning  an  air  campaign.  In  their  view,  the  existence  of  the 
Master  Attack  Plan  made  processing  an  Air  Tssking  Order  much  morr 
than  simply  matching  a  ranked  target  list  with  air  assets.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Deptula  noted  that,  with  the  map,  the  OAT  had  a  “coherent  plan 
that  was  thought  out  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  effect  we  wanted  to 
achieve  on  an  individual  basis,  not  simply  matching  a  list  of  taigets  to  a 


””Taffet  Planning  WoriuheeU  (TFWt),  an  existing  planning  tool,  were  used  to 
Ifmffer  Inrormation  from  the  map  (o  the  ato.  The  existence  and  use  of  tpws  wu  an 
impoitant  canyover  from  earlier  or  past  procedures.  The  tpws  supplied  a  familiar  form 
for  the  preaentaiion  and  transmiuion  of  objectives  and  information.  Deptula  noted  that 
doing  away  with  tpws  would  have  risked  failuns  in  transfer  of  information  from  the  map 
to  the  ATO.  (S)  Intvw,  Keaney,  el  at.,  with  Ll  Col  Deptula,  20  Dec  1991;  (S)  Intvw, 
Office  of  Air  Force  History  with  Lt  Col  Deptula,  20  Nov  1991. 

'"’However,  the  threeKlay  planning  cycle  was  not  new. 

'"'(S)  Intvw,  Keaney,  et  al.,  with  Lt  Col  Deptula,  20  Dec  1991. 

””(S)  Intvw,  Msl  Oen  Corder. 

'"*(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Lt  Col  Deptula.  21  Dec  1991. 


bunch  of  assets  or  servicing  the  tai^et  list  mentality.'"*”  After  the  war. 
General  Homer  recalled  he  viewed  the  map  as  a  "distillation”  of  the  Air 
Tssking  Order.'®* 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Deptula  led  Uie  effort  to  assemble  the  Master 
Attack  Plan.  Deptula's  typical  woricday  ran  from  0630  to  2400  or  0100. 
Figure  29  depicts  Uie  anticipated  planning  cycle.*®*  His  day  began  with 
morning  meetings,  including  the  Combat  Opentilons  Siiift  changeover 
briefing  (sometimes  termed  the  jpacc  Staff  meeiii^g)  attended  by  CBNTaf 
staff  officers.  Honrer  vrould  be  briefed  on  the  prsviouK  night’s  activities 
and  lay  out  the  Central  Command  CommAnd^r  in  Chief’s  analysis  of  the 
situation.  Then  Homer  would  dismiss  the  big  meeting  and  convene  a 
battle  staff  meeting  with  all  the  two>star  generals  and  intelligence  and 
planning  officers.  This  meeting  would  include  a  long  discussion  based 
on  die  Deftmse  Intelligence  Agency  information  that  had  arrived  the  night 
before.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Homer  would  present  his  guidance. 
Deptula  would  then  assemble  the  gat  staff  to  pass  out  the  information 
received  from  the  battle  staff  meeting,  lay  out  the  dilution  for  the  day’s 
work,  and  be  briefed  by  M^j.  “Buck”  Rogers  on  the  previous  night’s 
changes.  The  weather  staff  officer  would  contribute  a  weather  forecast. 


★  'A 


"”(S)  Intvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  Hiuoiy  with  U  Col  Oepiula.  20  Nov  1991.  In 
addition,  Deptula  propoied  a  limple  meaiuie  to  improve  the  proceu:  put  the  master 
attack  lilt  on  a  aimpie  intcracUve  database  with  multiple  screens.  The  database  must  be 
capable  of  being  updated  with  bomb  damage  assewment,  additional  intelligence  informa¬ 
tion,  and  new  tatgeu.  During  the  war.  updating  the  map  was  accomplithed  by  hand. 

'®'(S)  Intvw,  Barlow,  et  al.,  with  Lt  Oen  Homer. 

'®*(S)  Briefing,  U  Col  Deptula  to  Gulf  War  Air  Power  Survey,  “The  Air  Campaign: 
Plannlnt  and  Execution."  26  Nov  1991. 


Then,  around  1000,  Homer  would  come  in  to  talk""  about  the  specific 
attacks  planned  for  that  day  and  night."'  In  the  meantime,  the  weapons 


""Homer  detcrttwd  hU  morning  (troll,  stopping  to  talk  with  Oeptula  (about  targcu 
two  dnyt  In  advanoe),  Lt  Col  Sam  Bapdtte.  Amy  U  Cot  Jack  Welch  (who  picked  Anny 
taitMa).  and  MfT  la  dta  Scad  room.  In  Homer’s  words.  ‘'That  (walk]  became  moro  of 
a  daity  operatkm  father  than  the  planning  thing.  All  we  could  do  was  just  put  roroes  up 
and  the  beet  we  coukL"  In  the  eftemoon.  Homer  and  Olosson  would  brief 
Scfawamkopf.  who  would  only  change  auacks  against  Amy  divisions.  (S)  Intvw  Barlow, 
et  el.,  with  U  (Jen  Homer. 

'"(S)  Intvw,  tCeaney,  et  al.,  with  Lt  Col  Deptula.  20  Dec  91.  Homer  said  he  went 
to  the  Black  Hole  around  09(X)  to  ask  about  targeU  two  dayi  from  now.  (S)  Intvw 
Barlow,  et  al.,  with  Lt  Oen  Homer.  Brig  Gen  Tolin  recalled  that  Gen  Homer  would  stop 
by  at  ‘inkl^tsy.*'  Intvw,  John  P.  Guilmaitln,  Jr.,  with  Br=g  Gen  Anthony  J.  Tolin,  30  Jan 
1991 

As  noted  In  Chapter  1,  the  chief  problem  in  relying  on  incerviewi  conducted  some 
time  after  au  event  is  that  memories  fade.  Tnis  is  not  tsi  iuun  of  truthfulness,  but  doe.« 
raise  a  cohcem  about  the  verisimilitude  of  accounu  based  solely  on  interviews.  In  many 
oases,  liic  disc.-epancies  amons  accounu  may  not  milter,  for  example,  the  apparent 
dlMgreement  above  .tbout  when  Oen  Kn  oer  went  to  the  Blarl:  HoL*  to  discuss  taring. 
Ir.  another  example,  there  appears  to  he  a  disagreement  r<-  '.ec’.ning  Uie  start  time  of  the 
actual  planning  cycir.  In  U  Col  David  A.  i>;ptult.‘s  ii  (X't  ■>’>:  presentation,  (S)  "The 
Air  CunpaiKn;  riiorming  and  Execution,”  he  included  a  chart  sh  'twing  the  platming  cycle 
atarthtg  at  0800  local  time.  (Lt  Col  David  A.  De;ii>:la,  Chief  Msttrur,  CEKTAF  Special 
Plrmoiiig  Qm  p  (Oeseit  SNi?.d;,  Diivctor  SUTtcgic  Target  Planning  (^11  [Desert  Storm], 
(h)  'Sir  A(i‘  Ompaign  .’tso-'irj:  »pA  Execution,”  presentation  given  to  the  Defense 
Scienot  E'ja  d's  ^ub  'i'an-jl  yn  Am  Gperuttp.'is,  15  Oct  199'  .)  In  a  later  version  of  this 
riven  to  C^aps  on  26  Nov  1  "'t,  Dept.  'x  changed  the  brieOng  slide  to  show  a 
0%(  ixviv  utig  cycle  turf  >''ir :  He  also  added  a  jr/.cc  Suiff  Meeting  somewhere  between 
0500  and  0800.  (U  Col  D,vid  A.  Dcpiula,  Cnief  Planner,  cektap  special  Planning 
C;0U!>  (Desert  Shield],  Director  5:lrBlegic  Target  Planning  Cell  [Desert  Stom],  (S)  "The 
Air  Campaign:  Planning  A  Execotion.”  presentation  given  to  the  Cult  War  Air  Power 
Survey,  26  Nov  1991.)  T!.*;  jscentaf  (S)  Combat  Plans  Handout  dated  Jan  1991  showed 
Uie  A'io  cycle  s’.'ting  with  a  lOOC  CC  (Gen  Homer)  discussion  with  the  oat.  The 
Wvrrlor  btlefini;,  >5)  "Air  Tasking  Order  (aTO)  preparation  and  Composite  Force 
Packaging,”  given  the  csaf  and  to  OWaps  by  U  Col  Sam  Baptiste,  Chief  of  Weapons 
artd  Tactics  at  9th  AP  H(j,  did  not  give  any  specinc  time  frame  for  the  start  of  the 
planning  procr-^s.  The  script  of  the  briefing  only  states  that  tlw  "initial  planning  for  an 
ATO  period  begun  in  OAT  with  Guidance  from  four  primary  sources  . . .  ."  (Lt  Co!  Sam 
Baptiste,  Chief  of  Weapons  a.nd  Tactics,  9ib  AP  HQ,  "Air  Tasking  Order  (ato] 
Preparation  ?nd  Composite  Force  Packaging,"  Projc;;t  Warrior  briefing  given  to  Gulf  War 
Air  Power  Survey,  9  M:>’  1991 .  Note,  Ihif  briermg  focuses  on  the  actual  timing  of  the 
planning  process  wli  .n  trie  CENTap  staff  began  the  construction  of  the  ato  Docuntertt 
itselO. 
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systems  specialists  were  collecting  and  assimilating  the  bomb  damage 
assessment"*  and  talking  to  units  about  the  previous  night’s  efforts."* 
Hm  information  from  the  units  was  used  to  update  the  target  list 
’*8Corecaid"-<he  list  used  to  monitor  progress  in  achieving  the  air 
campaign  objectives.  Olosson  would  arrive  at  the  OAT  around  1200L. 
A  Joint  Ihiget  Coordination  Board  (itcb)  nteeting  was  held  each  day  at 
about  the  same  tiine  to  rank  target  nominations  from  Army.  Navy, 
Manne,  and  ooaliUfNi  reprssentatives.  Deptula  and  Olosson  would 
examine  tibe  sconcard  and  go  over  near>term  campaign  objectives. 
Olosson  would  talk  with  Rear  Admiral  McConnell,  and  based  upon 
McCotmell’s  newest  intelligence  updates,  Olosson  would  adjust  the 
Master  Attack  Plan  currently  under  development.  Olosson  and  Deptula 
would  titen  walk  over  to  Combat  Operations,  where  they  would  review 
the  Air  Tasking  Order  being  executed;  based  upon  the  most  current 
information,  tiiey  might  direct  changes  to  the  current  Order."^  They  also 
would  review  'iomorrow’s  attack  plan,”  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  being 
assembled  from  tiie  targeting  planning  worksheets,  for  possible  changes. 
After  Deptula  and  Olosson’s  review  of  changes  to  the  current  and  next 
day’s  ATO,  the  planning  staff  would  perform  an  overall  quality  control 
ch^."*  By  late  afternoon.  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  Ihrgeting  had 
produced  a  draft  Master  Attack  Plan  that  contained  the  targets,  times  over 
targets,  and  types  of  aircraft  tasked  against  each  specific  target. 


Given  UioM  virioua  aceounu,  it  is  difTicuit  to  say  when  pianning  for  a  particular  ato 
cycle  actually  started.  Yet,  rJie  disconneci  between  the  other  sources  is  probably  not 
critical  to  undentaoding  the  process.  Planning  started  in  the  OAT  when  uhe  OaT  planners 
arrived  at  wort. 

"*Thc  presence  of  the  weapon  system  experu  in  the  Black  Hole  was  very  helpful. 
Deptula  noted  that  these  weapon  system  representatives  provided  finback  and  input  for 
the  particular  weapons  sytiemt,  and  they  represented  their  uniu.  They  would  tell  Deptula 
if  there  were  "tomething  stupid  in  the  ...  package."  Intvw  (S),  Offtce  of  Air  Force 
History  with  Lt  Col  David  A.  Deptula,  SAROSX,  20  Nov  1991. 

"*This  but  step  of  collecting  information  from  Ute  uniu  was  a  "work  around  of 
Intel."  Black  Hole  olTiceri  could  not  wait  for  the  ranked  target  nominations  list  (which 
normally  arrived  between  1400  and  I6(XX,).  (S)  (mvw.  Office  of  Air  Force  History  with 
U  Od  Deptula,  SAfVOSX,  29  Nov  1991. 

"^Three  ATOs  were  prepared  at  any  given  time.  The  pla.'uting  process  began  with 
the  OAT  working  on  the  "day  tomorrow"  ato.  The  map  would  be  used  t.;  csvelop 
the  ATO.  Concumenlly,  the  uf  ,  would  develop  the  usccntap/cc  Quidattce  Utier,  which 
detailed  the  level  of  effort  and  c.iiphuis  for  the  plan.-.i.'tg  cycle  In  progress  for  the  uniu 
and  CENTAP  Staff. 

"*(S)  Intvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  History  with  U  Cot  Deptula.  safaisx,  20  Nov 


1991. 


TlH:S:et  nominations  came  in  to  Um  Itogeting  ceil  at  all  times  of  the 
Deptula  recalled  that  he  had  to  find  time  to  add  these  targets  to  the 
M^ter  Attack  Plan.  In  the  meantime,  Defmila  built  the  map  for  the  “day 
after  tomorrow"  using  aNOCSNT  guidance  and  information  from  the  daily 
t90(X..  component  commanders  meeting."*  Oiosson  would  return  to  Quid- 
anoe,  Appojtionmsnt,  and  Ihigeting  around  200(0.  and  review  tite  “day 
after  iomoiTow*s”  Master  Attack  Plwt  wMi  Deptula,  who  would  give  it  to 
the  night  targeltegoeH  to  create  tarfBt  planning  wori(sheets.‘"  The  transfer 
of  diis  information  to  tire  night  ttugeting  cell  completed  the  target  planning. 

lotelligenoe  and  operations  planners  examined  each  target  to  select 
actual  impact  points  fw  the  we^)ons,  build  force  packages,  assign  mis¬ 
sion  information  such  as  call  signs  and  mission  numbers,  and  do  a  “sanity 
check"  on  the  plan  as  it  then  stood.  At  0430L  hours,  the  information  was 
forwarded  to  the  ATO  division  in  the  form  of  target  planning  work¬ 
sheets."'  The  ATO  Division’s  fraggers  completed  the  final  coordination. 
By  1400L  each  day.  all  inputs  from  fraggers  and  others  were  due  to 
operators,  who  completed  the  process  of  building  the  Air  Tasking  Order 
aiKl  transmitted  it  to  the  units  by  I8(X)L. 

Superficially,  this  Air  Iksking  Order  development  cycle  was  similar 
to  the  cycle  used  by  the  Combat  Planning  Division  for  several  months  in 
planning  the  D-Day  ato  and  daily  training  aTOs.  However,  there  were 
three  differences;  two  major  and  one  minor.  Because  of  these  differenc¬ 
es,  the  reorganized  ATO  cycle  altered  the  process  of  identifying,  ranking, 
and  8s>igning  targets.  Ifte  first  major  difference  concerned  the  joint 
natiir:;  of  air  mission  planning.  During  Desert  Shield,  the  CBNTAP  Com¬ 
bat  I’ianning  Division  had  emplr»yed  a  ludiinentary  “joint”  planning 
pioces!^  when  it  planned  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia;  a  Joint  Target 
C.tordinaiion  Board  had  worked  with  Central  Command  Intelligence  and 
the  oth^'r  components  to  list  and  rank  targets.  Aftei  the  reorganization, 
a  j.'>ii:t  planning  proces*;  was  used  only  on  Kuwaiti  theater  of  operations 
tar!i.'ts  to  identify  Army-nominated  targets  in  the  preparation  of  the 


"*Brig  Oen  Glouon  alio  attended  these  meeUngs.  (S)  Intv  v,  OfTice  of  Air  Poice 
Hisioty  with  Lt  Col  Deptula.  20  Nov  1991. 

"^Intvw.  (S)  Office  of  Air  Porce  Hiilory  with  U  Col  Deptula,  20  Nov 

"'Briefing,  U  Col  David  A.  Deptula  to  Couer  for  Strauglc  and  International 
Studies,  “LesMiu  Learned;  The  Deien  Storm  Air  Campaign,”  Apr  1991. 
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shift  gave  units  tnore  time  to  plan  individual  mission  sorties'^  and 
provided  a  more  useable  night  tasking  window  for  special  aircraft,  such 
as  the  P-117.  These  three  changes  played  a  significant  role  in  how  the 
air  campaign  was  executed. 

While  the  Master  Attack  Plan  helped  Guidance.  Apportionment,  and 
IVtfgeting  officers  focus  their  planning  efforts,  it  also  disrupted  estab¬ 
lished  procedures.  In  theory,  Uw  OAT  officers  would  look  at  a  seventy- 
two  hour  period  encompassing  Day  1  to  Day  3  of  the  Air  Tasking  Order 
planning  cycle.  The  role  played  by  the  OAT  in  this  cycle  would  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  preparing  the  strategic  guidance-the  Master  Attack  Plan-for 
the  attacks  to  be  conducted  on  Day  3  (the  "day  after  tomorrow").  The 
ATO  Division  would  put  together  the  Air  Tasking  Order  for  Day  2  of  the 
planning  cycle  ("tomorrow">-coliating  information  and  guidance  to  re¬ 
move  conflicts  among  times  over  target.  The  Combat  Operations  Divi¬ 
sion  would  monitor  "today’s"  execution  of  the  Air  Tasking  Order  (Day 
1)  and  incorporate  taiget  changes  based  on  new  intelligence  or  bomb 
damage  assessment  into  the  ATO  being  executed.  However,  this  theoreti¬ 
cal  picture  did  not  describe  what  actually  happened.  The  Gat  officers 
operated  independently  of  CBNTAF  staff  officers;  their  actions  were  not 
circumscribed  by  CENTAP  procedures  for  organizing  end  issuing  the  Air 
Tasking  Order. 

It  is  not  clear  if  General  Glosson  purposely  set  out  to  change  the 
planning  cycle  or  whether  the  ultimate  form  of  the  planning  cycle-as 
practiced  in  Desert  Storm-was  the  outcome  of  other  actions.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  Glosson  believed  he  could  receive  bomb  damage  assess¬ 
ment  a  lot  faster  than  the  process  promised  and  hence  respond  more 
flexibly  and  rapidly  to  a  dynamic  combat  situation.  This  belief  played  a 
large  role  in  how  General  Glosson  led  the  planning  effort  during  Desen 
Storm,'“  Between  October  and  December  1990,  briefings  were  presented 
to  senior  civilian  and  military  leaders,  including  President  Bush,  which 
contained  a  slide  stating  that  bomb  damage  assessment  would  be  used  to 


'^Briefing,  "Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO)  Preparation  and  Composite  Force  Packaging,” 
ndlWl]. 

'^In  Chapter  7  we  will  show  that  one  result  of  the  oat's  independence  was  Uic 
circumvention  of  the  forty-eight  to  sevenly-Iwo  hour  planning  process,  prirnarily  for 
targets  in  Iraq. 


plan  Day  3  attacks  against  targets  previously  hit/”  This  timetable  could 
be  met  only  if  the  planners  expanded  their  responsibilities  beyond  Day  1 
and  Day  2  and  assumed  the  responsibility  for  execi'.tion  of  the  Day  3  (or 
cunvnt)  Air  Ihsking  Order.  We  wilt  discuss  this  point  in  detail  in  the 
next  chapter. 


Summary  and  Review 

In  this  chapter,  we  described  how  the  Black  Hole  (a)  developed  the 
Master  Attack  Plan,  (b)  transformed  the  MAP  into  a  flyable  Air  Tasking 
Order,  and  (c)  published  the  ATO.  We  also  showed  how  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center  developed  in  ways  far  different  from  its  paper  line  dia¬ 
gram  description  or  from  the  generic  model  suggested  by  Tkrtical  Air 
Command  Regulation  S5-4S  or  uscbntap  Regulation  S5-4S. 

The  reorganization  of  CENTAP’s  planning  staff  pul  the  former  Black 
Hole  staff  firmly  in  charge  of  the  air  campaign  planning  effoit.  General 
Giosson  was  named  Chief,  Campaign  Plans-complementing  his  authority 
as  14'ii  AiXP)  Commander.  Giosson  now  controlled  the  entire  planning 
and  execution  effort.'^  The  leader  of  the  most  critical  element  of  Guid¬ 
ance,  Apportionment,  and  Targeting.  Lieutenant  (Colonel  Deptula  of  the 
Iraq  Cell,  had  contributed  to  the  offensive  plan  from  the  beginning.  The 
oat’s  mo  Cell  was  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baptiste.  White  Baptiste 
had  access  to  the  strategic  air  campaign  early  in  Desert  Shield,  he  was 
deeply  invr'ved  in  the  daily  training  and  D-Day  Air  Tasking  Orders-not 
in  the  pianiiing  for  the  strategic  air  campaign.  With  the  reorganization, 
there  wot: Id  be  no  more  duplicate  Air  Tasking  Orders,  no  more  separate 
ground  and  air  campaigns,  and  no  question  of  planning  and  execution 
authority.  The  driving  focus  of  the  Black  Hole-the  strategic  air  campaign 
against  Iraq-became  the  focus  of  the  centap  staff  as  a  whole. 


'”lo(vw.  Bris  Gen  Tolin.  In  contraX  to  Brig  Oen  Tolin'i  recollecl'on,  Deptula 
recalled  that  Black  Hole  orncera  planned  to  begin  making  adjuatments  as  bda  began  to 
arrive.  (S)  Intvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  HiXory  with  U  Col  Deptula,  20  Nov  1991;  (S) 
Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Lt  Col  Deptula;  20  Dec  1991. 

'^Oen  Olosson,  as  the  chief  of  Campaign  Plaiu  or  as  I4lh  AD(P)  Commander,  was 
■ubordiiuile  to  Oen  Homer.  Giosson  as  chief  of  Campaign  Plans  also  worked  for  the 
CENTAP  DO,  Mb!  Oen  John  A.  Corder.  As  the  chief  planner  Olosson  was  a  steff  officer 
and  had  no  command  authority  X  all  over  the  execution  of  the  ato.  However,  as  an  air 
division  commander  he  had  command  authority  over  those  asseu  assigned  him,  and  was 
responsible  to  the  jfacc  for  execution  of  taskings  given  to  his  unlu  via  the  ato. 
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Paiticipants  in  the  planning  process  ascribe  great  importance  to  the 
reorganization.  Lieuteisar;  Colonel  Deptula  believed  that  the  central¬ 
ization  of  authority  in  Qlosson's  hands  was  a  key  to  the  overall  success 
of  the  air  campaign.  According  to  Deptula, 

This  arrangement  was  highly  successful  in  facilitating  the  execution  of 
the  air  war.  There  was  no  misunderstanding  or  dilution  of  intent  of  the 
plan  between  the  planner  and  those  executing  the  plan  because  the  same 
individual  was  in  charge  oi  both.  Highly  effective  in  concept  as  well 
aa  in  actual  implemenUtion.'” 

If  Deptula  is  correct,  this  arrangement  integrated  or  merged  two  distinct 
chains  of  command  below,  rather  than  at,  the  position  of  Joint  Force  Air 
Compoitent  Commander  (Lieutenant  General  Homer)-and  allowed  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Glosson  to  control  the  planning  and  execution  process  in 
the  Tbctical  Air  Control  Center. 

Looking  ahead  to  Desert  Storm,  tne  integration  of  planning  and 
execution  authority  in  General  Glosson’s  hands  may  have  had  conse¬ 
quences  beyond  promises  of  reducing  “misunderstanding"  between  the 
“planner  and  those  executing  the  plan."  Unit-level  representatives  cited 
in  the  Tactical  Analysis  Bulletin  91-2'**  suggest  that  Glosson’s  proclivity 
to  make  changes,  in  the  context  of  centralized  planning  and  execution 
authority,  caused  confusion  in  executing  the  Air  Ticking  Order.'**  The 
F-16/F-111  case  study  in  Chapter  7  illustrates  this  situation.  In  addition, 
back-channel  communications,  informal  links  between  Riyadh  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  reliance  on  post  friendships  and  confidences  created  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  strategic  air  campaign  could  be  planned  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  free  of  traditional  “staff’  thinking  and  parochial  constraints. 

Yet,  there  may  have  been  significant  “costs”  to  the  reorganization.  Not 
least  of  these  was  the  willingness  of  OAT  officers  during  Desert  Shield  (and 


'**U  Col  DeptuL,  (S)  “Oburvations  on  Ihe  Air  Campaign,  Aug  90-Mar  91 , 29  Mar 
1991. 

'**(S)  US  AF  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons  Center.  Tactical  Analytis  Bulletin,  V olume  9 1  - 
2.  Jul  1991. 

'**(S)  That  is,  Oen  Olosson  provided  verbal  guidance  directly  to  the  combat  wings 
In  the  field.  Ll  Gen  Homer  undersloM  that  Olosson  was  calling  the  units  to  order 
changes  in  the  ATO  before  launch.  However,  Homer  believed  that  the  changes  ordered 
by  Glosson  did  not  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  war  effort.  (S)  Intvw,  Barlow,  et 
al.,  with  Lt  Gen  Homer. 
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later,  during  Desert  Storm)  to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  little,  or 
poorly  understood,  d^  and  information.  Theater  intelligence  officers 
believed  that  information  received  through  informal  channels  by  the  Black 
Hole  from  the  Air  Staff  was  “non  validated.”***  In  addition,  the  informa¬ 
tion  came  from  up  to  four  different  sources,'^'  making  it  even  mote  diffi- 
cult~under  strict  time  constfaints-to  array  and  analyze  information  in  a 
coherent  fashion.  Because  of  the  capability  to  pass  classified  information 
over  the  STU-U!,  taiget  information  could  be  accessed  as  quickly  and  easily 
as  a  phone  call  to  senior-level  officials  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  theater 
intelligence  community  could  not  keep  up  with  the  very  short  lag  times 
between  the  development  of  a  target  idea  in  Washington.  D.C.  [DH£TED] 
and  transmission  of  that  information  to  the  Qat.  None  of  this  target  infor¬ 
mation  passed  through  the  CENTCOM  CCJ2  and  cbntap  target  intelligence 
organizations  for  analysis  and  further  target  development 

The  reorganization  also  did  not  reintegrate  theater  intelligence  agen¬ 
cies  into  the  campaign  planning  process.  Theater  intelligence  planners 
contended  that  targets  were  attacked  unnecessarily  because  of  the  way 
information  entered  the  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  Targeting  cell. 
Intelligence  officers  argued  that  targets  selected  and  struck  often  (a)  did 
not  meet  Commander  in  Chief,  Central  Command  targeting  objectives,  (b) 
did  not  have  the  appropriate  preparatory  analysis  to  identify  aim  points 
and  desired  mean  points  of  impact,  and  (c)  bypassed  standard  target 
material  production.'”  Indeed,  initially  the  Qat  did  not  employ  a  data 
management  system  to  track  and  catalog  the  rapidly  arriving  intelligence 
inputs  and  targets  nominations.  Eventually,  Guidance,  Apportionment, 
Tugeting  Cell  officers  managed  the  variety  of  target  information  they 
received  by  developing  a  target  nomination  worksheet.  The  worksheet 
gave  structure  to  the  information  coming  from  CENTaf/in,  tacc  Combat 
Operations,  DIA,  CENTCXDM  J2,  JCS  J2,  Checkmate,  USSOCOM,  [DELET- 


'*^0  targeting  ofTioert,  thii  relaiionihip  between  Black  Hole  and  Air  Staff  officen 
was  a  maior  source  of  irriution.  See,  for  example,  (S)  juixs  Report  Number  S0641- 
13128  (00066),  uscenTaf  Special  Planning  Group.  Impact  on  Targeting,  submitted  by 
Oa^SO.  15  i  ll  1991. 

'^'Oen  Olosson  and  the  OAT  received  target  information  from  Checkmate,  DOD-JIC. 
and  CENTCOM 

'”(S)  JULLS  Number:  S064I-I3I28  (00066),  submitted  by  ca2-SC,  Capt  M.  Menke, 
IS  Jul  1991. 
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ED].'”  Anyone  with  a  contact  in  the  oat  could  supply  intelligence  or 
nontinate  a  target.  New  information  arriving  in  the  OAT  was  reviewed, 
added  to  the  Master  Ihrget  List,  and  marked  for  action. 

The  number  of  personnel  in  the  Desert  Storm  Tactical  Air  Control 
System  eventually  reached  almost  5,000.  excluding  those  at  the  tactical 
airbases.'”  The  geographic  spread,  number  of  interactions,  and  number 
of  occupatiotud  specializations  combined  to  form  a  very  complex  organi* 
zational  architecture  to  support  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Com* 
mander.  And  diis  organizational  complexity  partly  accounts  for  difficul* 
ties  encountered  in  devising  and  executing  the  air  campaign.  The  institu¬ 
tional  context  in  which  planning  was  conducted  to  establish  command 
and  control  of  a  large  and  diverse  air  force  generated  tension  and  conflict 
between  formal  organization  (that  is,  CBNTaf)  and  ad  hoc  organization 
(the  Black  Hole).  Officers  created  informal  communications  channels  to 
deal  with  that  conflict  or  to  get  information  more  quickly.'”  These 
informal  channels  also  compensated  for  the  confusion  caused  by  abandon¬ 
ment  of  existing  deployment  plans. 


'”lnivw  (S)  Lt  Col  Prank  D.  Klider  and  Mark  D.  Mandeles  with  Maj  Gen  Thomas 
R.  Olsen.  USAF  (ret),  formerly  Deputy  Commander  CENTAF.  9  Mar  1992.  For  example, 
see  (S)  Msg,  M.  P.  C.  Carat,  Ll  Gen,  USAF,  rcs/DJS  (signed  by  M.  McConnell)  to 
CENTCOM//n/jy/INPO  CENTAP//DOnNTACOiNT//,  131.^3.52  Feb  91,  tubj:  Israeli  Proposed 
Scud  Targets  in  Western  Iraq. 

(S)  Inivw  Donald  A.  Kellum  with  Col  John  Duane,  Comm^ider,  507th  Air 
Control  Wing,  14  Jun  1992. 

'”For  example,  information  about  air  campaign  planning  activities  in  Riyadh  flowed 
to  Washington.  Lt  Col  Deptula  and  Maj  Mark  "Buck"  Rogers  provided  Lt  Col  Paul 
Dordal,  who  worked  on  the  Joint  Suff,  such  information.  (S)  Intvw,  Thomas  C.  Hone, 
Mark  D.  Mandeles,  and  Maj  Sanford  S.  Terry  with  Col  Paul  DorJal,  Operations  Director¬ 
ate  (J-3),  Joint  Operations  Division,  cucom/centcom  Branch,  9  Jan  1992.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Donald  Rice,  also  received  information  from  Lt  Col  Deptula  (who  was 
assigned  to  USCENTAP  from  SAF/OSX)  during  both  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The 
communications  were  primarily  "back  channel.”  See,  for  example,  (S)  Memo  Lt  Col 
Deptula  to  Secretary  Rice,  subj:  Feedback  from  SECOCF/acs  Meeting  with  ciNC  and 
Component  Commander,  9  Feb  1991 . 
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The  TACC  and  GAT  in  Desert  Storm 

In  pievious  chapters  we  examined  the  responsibilities  and  tasks  of 
(rffioers  at  different  organizational  levels  of  U.S.  Central  Command  Air 
Forces.  In  Chapter  3,  we  analyzed  the  types  of  problems  faced  by  Lt.  Geo. 
Charles  A.  Honter  as  he  managed  the  Averse  activities  of  many  different 
offices  and  performed  the  institutional  role  of  the  Joint  Force  Air  Compo¬ 
nent  Coiiunander.  In  Chapters  4  and  5.  we  described  selected  key  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  CBNTAP  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  (tags)  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  CENTAP  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACC).  In  Chapter  6,  we 
surveyed  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the  Black  Hole  during  Desert  Shield. 
These  chapters  show  that  the  organizmion  conducting  the  war  was  very 
complex,  replete  with  sometimes  cross-cutting  formal  lines  of  authority,  ad 
hoc  organizations,  and  informal  communications  channels. 

Chapter  7  deals  with  the  relationship  between  centralized  control  (and 
planning  conducted)  in  Riyadh  and  decentralized  execution  of  the  Air 
Tasking  Order  (ATO)  by  the  wings.  Tlte  context  for  this  analysis  is  in  the 
coordination  among  officers  assigned  to  Uie  formal  organization  (centap) 
and  those  comprising  the  war's  critical  ad  hoc  organization-the  Black 
Hole.  The  December  1990  CENTAP  reorganization  placed  the  Black  Hole 
within  CENTAP’s  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  Targeting  group  (CAT).' 
In  this  chapter  we  will  examine  the  role  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan  (MAP) 
in  the  three-day  ATO  planning  cycle  as  we  compare  the  command  and 
control  of  the  first  three  days  of  the  air  campaign^  with  subsequent  days.’ 


'a*  described  in  Chapter  6,  Ute  "Black  Hole"  was  the  popular,  name  given  to  the 
staff  function  of  developing  an  offensive  plan  against  Iraq.  The  Special  Planning  Croup 
was  among  itt  many  official  names.  The  ofncial  name  of  the  Black  Hole  changed  several 
times.  In  previous  chapten.  we  used  the  name  "Black  Hole"  to  refer  to  the  groop  of 
officers  led  by  Bng  Oen  Buster  C.  Olosson,  who  developed  the  offensive  plans  during 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Stonn.  With  the  December  1990CEKrAF  reorganizaUon,  the 
chief  reason  to  disguise  (he  presence  and  function  of  the  Black  Hole  ceased.  The  organi¬ 
zation  acquired  a  new  name,  the  Quidance.  Apportionment,  and  Targeting  Division,  or 
OAT.  In  this  chapter  we  will  use  the  name  oat  to  refer  to  the  planning  division  as  it 
existed  after  the  December  1990  reorganization. 

^he  ATOs  for  the  first  tw  o  days  and  the  map  for  the  third  day  of  the  air  campaign 
were  completed  during  the  five  months  of  Desert  Shield. 
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We  wilt  also  survey  Desert  Storm  command  and  control  in  the  context  of 
(a)  adjustments  to  bad  weather,  (b)  the  Scud  hunt,  and  (c)  Intelligence 
support. 

Chapter  7  also  approaches  the  task  of  describing  how  the  air  campaign 
was  executed  from  an  unorthodox  angle.  Rather  than  viewing  government 
agencies  from  the  “top-down,”  that  is,  in  terms  of  their  stnicture,  purposes, 
and  resources,*  we  supplement  the  recollections  of  the  chief  planners 
devising  and  executing  the  air  campaign  with  a  view  from  the  units-the 
“bottom-up.”’  The  contrast  between  top-down  and  bottom-up  analyses  also 
will  help  explain  the  differences  between  building  and  executing  an  Air 
Ihsking  Order  for  a  “dynamic”  and  “static”  environment. 

Operation  of  the  GAT 

During  Desert  Shield,  a  period  of  about  five  months.  Days  I  and  2 
of  the  air  campaign  were  “fully  scripted.”  and  the  Master  Attack  Plan  for 
Day  3  was  prepared.*  In  putting  together  the  MAP  for  the  first  two  days, 
the  choice  of  targets  and  attacking  aircraft  was  considered  carefully.^ 
General  Homer  thought  the  resulting  offensive  air  plan  was  “too  precise.” 
Homer  would  have  been  happy  with  about  half  of  the  objectives  the 


’The  planning  for  subsequent  days  of  the  air  campaign  was  conducted  in  parallel 
with  ongoing  combat  operations. 

*Of  course,  this  approach  has  been  applied  in  most  studies  of  command  and  control. 
For  example,  see  C.  Kenneth  Allard,  Command,  Control,  and  the  Common  Defense  (New 
Haven,  1990);  Martin  Blumenson  and  James  L.  Stokesbury,  Masters  of  tlie  Art  of  Com¬ 
mand  (Boston,  1973);  Thomas  P  Coakley,  ed,  Cfl:  Issues  of  Command  and  Control 
(Washington,  DC,  1991);  Martin  Van  Creveld,  Command  in  War  (Clambridge,  1985). 

’The  difference  between  '‘top-down,"  and  "bottom-up"  approaches  to  understanding 
organizational  behavior  is  explained  by  James  Q.  Wilson  in  Bureaucracy:  Wluti  Govern¬ 
ment  Agencies  Do  and  Why  They  Do  It  (New  York,  1989). 

‘oat  planners  assembled  the  Master  Attack  Plans  for  Days  1  and  2.  transformed 
them  into  ATOs,  printed  the  AlXJs  for  Days  I  and  2.  and  sent  these  to  the  wings  via 
courier.  OAT  planners  also  put  together  a  map  for  Day  3.  Under  the  logic  of  the  planning 
procesa-on  Day  I  of  the  air  campaign-the  oat  would  begin  working  on  the  Day  4  map, 
and  the  ATO  Division  (using  Target  Planning  Wotksheeu  generated  from  the  Day  3  map) 
would  begin  constructing  the  Day  3  ato. 

^Por  a  discussion  of  how  rules  of  engagement  regarding  legal  targeu  were  written, 
see  (U)  OWAPS  Volume  III,  Support,  Chapter  4. 
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Black  Hole  planners  tried  to  achieve  on  the  first  two  days.'  Homer  was 
correct  in  his  view  that  many  strike,  refueling,  support,  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  operations  (for  example,  suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses,  elec¬ 
tronic  warfare  support,  and  tankers)  were  tightly  coupled.  Each  mission 
was  linked  closely  (o  other  missions  or  support  activities.  A  change  to 
one  mission  cascaded  through  the  plan,  affecting  the  other  missions  and 
multiplying  the  number  of  departures  from  the  original  plan.’  The  com- 
plexiQr  of  this  script  or  plan  was  so  great  that  the  air  campaign  planners 
were  surprised  there  were  not  about  four  to  five  midair  collisions  with 
tankers  that  first  day.’’  Implications  of  the  Air  Thsking  Order’s  great 
complexity  were  evident  for  at  least  a  month  before  combat  began.  Maj. 
Oen.  John  A.  Corder  noted  that  even  during  December  1990,  when  a  few 
changes  were  made  to  the  Master  Attack  Plan,  it  would  take  a  week  to 
address  the  effects  of  those  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  plan." 

In  Homer’s  view,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  planners  for  the 
effects  of  Murphy's  Law.  He  believed  that  detailed  war  planning  was 
more  appropriate  for  nuclear  warfare  and  explicitly  drew  the  comparison 
between  conventional  and  nuclear  war  planning  in  cutting  off  the  cat’s 
preparation  of  ever  more  Master  Attack  Plans  and  Air  Tasking  Orders  in 
advance  of  actual  combat.  In  contrast  to  nuclear  planning,  conventional 
warfare  planning  must  be  flexible.  In  Homer’s  words, 


'Oeptula  reported  the  conversation  in  interviews  conducted  after  the  war.  (S)  Intvw. 
OWAPS  with  Lt  Col  David  A.  Deptula,  SAF/osx,  20  Dec  1991.  When  questioned  on  this 
vignette  by  Air  Force  historians.  Homer  did  not  remember  the  conversation,  but  believed 
he  might  have  made  that  argument  to  Deptula.  (S)  Intvw,  Barry  Barlow,  Richard  G. 
Davis,  and  Perry  Jamieson  with  U  Gen  Charles  A.  Homer,  Commander,  9th  AF.  4  Mar 
1992. 

’(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  U  Col  David  A.  Deptula,  saf/osx,  21  Dec  1991;  (S)  Intvw. 
OfTice  of  Air  Force  History  with  Ll  Col  Depiuia.  20  Nov  1991. 

’’intvw,  OfTice  of  Air  Force  History  with  Lt  Col  Deptula,  20  Nov  1991;  (S)  Intvw, 
GWAPS  with  Lt  Col  Deptula,  20  Dec  1991.  Lt  Col  James  Philips  noted,  “God  had  to  have 
been  with  us  ’cause  we  didn't  have  a  midair.  We  knew  we  were  going  to  have  one  and 
we  didn't  It  was  so  congested.  We  attempted  to  control  it,  but  it  was  so  congested,  and 
some  of  the  people  didn't  play  by  the  rules."  (S)  Intvw,  Jacqueline  R.  Henningsen,  HQ 
SAC.  DCS/Plans  A  Resources  with  Maj  Scott  Heme,  hq  saodoo,  Maj  John  Heinz,  HQ 
SAC/DOO,  Lt  Col  James  Philips,  hq  sacoxx).  and  U  Col  James  Schroder,  99th  Strategic 
Weapons  Wing.  II  Mar  1991. 

"(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Maj  Gen  John  A.  Corder,  Deputy  Commander  for  Opera¬ 
tions,  USCENTAP  (Nov  1990  to  Mar  1991)  18  May  1992. 


conventional  war  [is  a  matter  of]  action/reaction  a  lot,  and  you  have  got 
to  be  able  to  capitalize  on  mistakes  the  enemy  makes  ....  So  what  I 
wanted  [the  OAT  planners]  to  do,  1  did  not  want  them  to  become  so 
enthralled  with  preplanning  that  they  were  unable  to  react  when  the  war 
started.  That  is  why  I  would  never  let  them  do  a  full-day  third-day 
ATO,  I  wanted  them  immediately  to  start-and  you  saw  the  perfection 
of  the  first  two-day  plan,  and  then  you  saw  them  kind  of  drop  off  in 
terms  of  really  go^  planning  for  about  three  or  four  days  until  they 
learned  how  to  do  chaM  war,  and  then  they  suddenly  became  very  good 
again.'* 

Table  7  illustrates  the  key  planning  cycle  activities  and  products  that 
the  Campaign  Plans  (which  contained  the  OAT  and  the  ATO  Division)  and 
Combat  Operations  Divisions  were  designed  to  accomplish  as  combat 
began  on  Day  2.'* 

When  the  air  campaign  began,  the  OAT  officers  believed  they  were 
the  only  ones  who  understood  the  logic  and  contents  of  the  campaign 
plan'*-such  as  the  relationship  among  objectives,  target  sets,  and  weapons 
in-theater.  The  OAT  planners'  belief  probably  was  reinforced  on  Day  2 
by  witnessing  the  rampant  confusion  in  the  ato  Division  as  officers 
attempted  to  translate  the  Day  3  Master  Attack  Plan  into  an  Air  Tasking 
Order.'*  In  an  interview  conducted  after  the  war,  Corder  recalled  he 


'*(S)  Intvw,  U  Gen  Charles  A.  Homer.  4  Mar  1992. 

'^is  ubie  is  based  on  a  slide  in  a  briefing  prepared  by  Lt  Col  David  A  Deptula. 
Briefing,  Lt  Col  David  A.  Deptula.  SAF/OSX,  subj:  ‘The  Air  Campaign:  The  Planning 
Process,”  rev  3,  nd  [1992], 

'^(S)  Imvw,  OWAPS  with  Lt  Col  Deptula.  20  Dec  1991.  (U)  When  Lt  Col  Mark 
“Buck"  Rogers  reviewed  the  command  post  exercises  held  on  6  and  13  January  1991,  be 
alao  noted  that  only  he,  Lt  Col  Deptula,  and  Brig  Oen  Closaon  had  a  thorough  under- 
atanding-in  lenna  of  theory  and  practke-of  the  air  campaign.  Lt  Gen  Homer  was 
comfortable  with  the  plan  but  did  not  have  the  level  of  understanding  of  the  other  three. 
This  perception  was  confirmed  by  the  13  January  exercise,  which  was  a  "dry  nin”  of 
transforming  Uie  Day  3  MAP  into  the  ato.  One  “lesson”  of  this  exercise  was  that  eiUier 
Rogers  or  Deptula  had  to  be  in  the  oat  at  all  limes.  (S)  Intvw,  Lt  Col  Frank  D.  Kistler 
and  Mark  D.  Mandelea  with  Lt  Col  Mark  "Buck”  Rogers,  SAfVLU  31  Jan  1992. 

'*Maj  Gen  Corder  noted  that  tlie  officers  working  In  the  ato  Division  were  unable 
to  complete  the  ato  on  time.  Corder  sent  only  panially  completed  ato  to  the  wings. 
See  (S)  Intvw,  owaps  with  M^j  Gen  John  A.  Ct^er,  IS  May  1992. 
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Tkble7 

banned  Activities:  Day  2  of  the  Air  Campaign  In 
Directorates  for  Campaign  Plans  and  Combat  Operations 


OrfaabatkMi 

CAT  (Gutdauce, 
Apportionment. 
Thrimtiai) 

ATO  (Air  Thsklng 
Order) 

on(Coatbat 

OparatkMiB) 

Product 

0  Master 

Attack  Plan 
o  Guidance 

0  Thiget  Plan¬ 
ning 

Worksheets 

0  Change 

Sheeu 

0  ATOiCAmS) 

•  Add  detail 
(callsigns, 
squawks, 

SPINS,  etc.) 

-  Airspace 
deconfliction 

-  Thn’^ni  tracks 

0  ATO  trammission 

0  Execution 
Management 

•  Coonlination 
-  Immediau 

Thskings 

•  Changes 

Focus 

Planning:  Day  4 

Prnceising:  Day  3 

Execution:  Day  2 

believed  in  mid-January  that  Glosson  would  send  oat  staff  to  help  as¬ 
semble  the  ATO  when  the  war  began.  Oiosson  did  not.  centap  staff 
quickly  found  itself,  in  Corder’s  words,  “disrombobulated,”  trying  to 
coordinate  varied  and  manifold  details  of  operations.  And,  the  task  took 
much  longer  than  anticipated:  nine  to  ten  hours  instead  of  two  to  three. 
On  the  second  day,  at  I800L.  the  third  day’s  ATO  was  to  have  been 
generated.  At  2200L.  only  about  thirty  or  forty  percent  of  the  ATO  had 
been  generated,  including  some  of  the  critical  strike  packages.  At  this 
point.  Corder  decided  to  send  the  ATO-as  it  stood-to  the  wings.  For 
various  reasons,  including  tanker  availability,  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
planned  strike  packages  were  cancelled.'^ 

At  this  time,  instead  of  exclusively  preparing  the  map  for  Day  4,  the 
OAT  officers  started  to  assume  responsibility  for  some  of  the  functions 


'*(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Gen  Corder,  Ig  May  1992.  (U)  The  lortie  change  data 
indicate  oniy  a  small  number  of  cancellaiiona  (approximately  33)  and  a  moderate  number 
of  additions  (about  100).  The  cancellations  Corder  describes  probably  never  were  entered 
into  the  ATO  sent  to  the  wings.  These  miuions  were  rolled  over  into  later  versions  of  the 
MAP  and  ATO. 
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envisioned  for  other  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  divisions.  They  began 
monitoring  the  execution  of  the  Day  I  and  2  atos  (the  function  of  Com¬ 
bat  Operations)  and  making  changes  to  Day  3  while  that  ATO  was  being 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  ato  Division.'^ 

As  shown  in  Chapter  6,  centap  officers  before  the  reoi^ganization 
were  restricted  from  making  changes  to  their  plan  after  0800Z  of  the 
second  day  in  the  three-day  ATO  planning  cycle.'*  The  revised  planning 
cycle  instituted  after  the  reorganixati  x.  contained  no  such  nile.  In  effect, 
OAT  planners  were  able  to  chcnge,  without  justification  to  another  staff 
element  or  senior  officer,  the  planned  targets  and  tiine  over  targets  after 
the  ATO  itself  should  have  l*<‘en  completed.  As  Desert  Storm  began,  the 
absence  of  an  outside  (the  ‘.'AT)  restriction  on  making  ato  changes  also 
altered  the  relationship  between  the  sepanue  Campaign  Plans  and  the 
Combat  Operations  divisions,  oat  officers  assumed  not  c^ty  some  of  the 
duties  of  the  other  division  within  Campaign  Plans,  the  AiC.  Division,  but 
also  some  of  the  duties  of  Combat  Operations  in  monitoring  and  execut¬ 
ing  the  current  day’s  ATO.  In  effect,  the  separate  functions  of  planning 
and  execution  were  combined  in  one  office.  The  oat’s  influeno?  expand¬ 
ed  to  cover  a  wider  share  of  command  and  control  for  the  air  campaign. 
Figure  30  illustrates  a  GAT  planner’s  postwar  view  of  how  the  GAT  came 
to  control  planning  and  ato  execution  over  the  full  ihree-day  planning 
cycle.'*  The  ability  of  OAT  planners  to  make  changes  at  any  point  in  '.he 
ATO  planning  cycle  resulted  in  a  marked  departure  from  how  this  process 
had  been  visualized  in  Desert  Shield. 

How  to  Assess  the  Command  and  Control 
of  the  Air  Campaign 

One  way  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  command  and  control  is  to 
examine  changes  and  adjustments  made  to  a  plan  after  it  had  been  re¬ 
leased  as  an  Air  Tasking  Order.  TSvo  types  of  questions  pertain  to  ATO 


'^See  (S)  Chapter  4  for  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  tacs. 

'*See  also  (S)  Chapter  S. 

'^Tiiis  figure  is  a  slide  in  a  briefing  prepared  by  Lt  Col  D'>viO  A.  Deptula. 
(S)  Briefing,  Lt  Col  Deptula.  s.tF/osx,subj:  “The  Air  Campaign:  The  v' mning  Process." 
lev  3,  nd  (19921. 
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changes  in  the  “chaos  war*’  of  Desert  Storm.  First,  there  is  the  general 
question:  What  do  planning  changes-ATO  changes-measure?  Second, 
there  are  the  apeciflc  questions  about  planning  and  execution  during 
Desert  Storm.  I!>id  the  chan^  reflect  something  wrong  with  the  plan¬ 
ning  process?  Did  the  changes  reflect  recent  information  about  the 
target?  Did  they  merely  reflect  the  “reqxmsiveness**  and  “flexibility” 
inherent  in  airpower?  Cm  we  distinguish  changes  which  have  no  effect 
on  ulthnaie  campaign  goals  from  those  changes  which  have  a  positive 
effect  on  campaign  goals?  Answers  to  these  questions  will  have  to  await 
a  fuller  examination  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  records.  Howev¬ 
er,  we  will  try  to  provide  a  context  in  which  to  evaluate  them. 

ATO  ChangM 

Changes  made  to  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  reflect  on  die  planning  and 
execution  aspects  of  command  and  control.**  The  oat  planners  made 
changes  to  the  ATX)  under  the  assumption  that  those  changes  would  im¬ 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  the  air  campaign.  Yet,  in  terms  of  planning, 
ATX)  changes  may  reveal  problems  in  the  quality  and  timeliness  of  infor¬ 
mation  used  to  make  decisions.  OAT  ofTicers  planned  and  made  compari¬ 
sons  among  strike  options  despite  uncertainty  about  the  future  (outcomes 
of  planned  strikes)  and  about  the  present  (outcomes  of  strikes  which  had 
alr^y  udten  place).  In  terms  of  execution,  the  way  the  OAT  officers 
chose  to  handle  uncertainty-rruking  last-minute  changes  at  the  Combat 
Operations  Division  and  at  the  wings  instead  of  feeding  the  changes  into 
the  end  of  the  three-day  planning  process-further  reduced  the  quality  of 
information  OAT  officers  worked  with.  The  case  study  later  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  illustrates  pitfalls  in  the  assumption  that  last-minute  changes  would 
help  achieve  campaign  goats;  the  ATX)  changes  introduced  yet  another 
source  of  uncertainty  for  oat  planners  and  units  to  work  with. 

Thble  8  contrasts  Days  1,  2,  and  3  planned  sorties  with  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  sorties  changed  and  the  number  of  timing  and  target  changes  made 
to  the  ATX).  There  were  no  changes  for  Day  1  and  only  a  small  number  of 
changes  on  Day  2.  On  these  days  the  units  executed  the  ATX)  essentially 
as  written  by  OAT  planners,  and  they  saw  little  reason  to  order  changes. 


**“ATO  changen"  refer  (o  changes  made  by  oat  ofriceia  to  targets,  limes  over  taigeu 
(TOTS),  suppoft  packages,  and  so  on.  The  term  does  not  include  those  situations,  for 
instance,  where  Uie  pilot  had  to  abort  the  mission  after  launch  (e.g.,  because  of  an 
equipment  malfunction),  or  where  the  iarget  could  not  be  found  or  seen. 
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Planned  Sortica  vernu  ato  Changes 
IHiys  1»  2,  and  3” 


SoUks 

PtaaiMd 

Tlmliit 

ftlbrfgl 

n*PTitTg 

Iblal  Sorties 
Chaatsd 

Day  1 

2,759 

0 

0 

Day  2 

2,900 

16 

68 

Day3 

2,441 

112 

449 

The 

first  two  days  of  tire  air  campaign  had  gone  well.  Day  3.  how' 

ever,  was  veiy  troublesome  to  all  concemetMor  example,  many  sorties 
were  cancdl^  from  the  ato  because  of  tanker  nonavailability,^  or 
tankere  were  not  in  the  right  places.  On  Day  4,  the  ability  to  nuoch 
tatdeer  and  support  aircraft  with  strike  aircraft  in  the  ATO  declined  further. 
The  problem  with  the  tankers  was  traced  to  the  continued  attempt  to  plan, 
over  a  short  period  of  time,  a  tight  nchedule  linking  strike  aircraft  with 
tankers.”  Over  the  five  months  of  Derert  Shield,  tite  use  and  placement 
of  tankers  had  been  planned  carefully  for  the  first  two  days  of  combat. 
As  Brig.  Oen.  Patrick  P.  Caruana  put  it,  ‘^we  t<ad  [the  initial  plan  worked 
out]  down  to  the  minute.*'”  Oeneial  Olosson  admitted  a  planning  short* 
fall  on  this  matter.”  He  solved  tire  problem  by  changing  the  goal  of 


^'Source*;  CWArS  Compocite  Sorties  DaUbare  and  TACS  Change  Log. 

^Tanker  slrcraA  were  not  Hated  in  the  Black  Hole’s  MAr.  Instead,  unker  tracks  and 
aaiiininenu  were  added  by  ofneert  in  the  ATO  Division,  who,  during  (he  initial  days  of 
the  air  campaign,  had  little  undentaadlng  of  the  map  or  its  components. 

”(8)  Intvw,  Jacqueline  R.  Henningien,  DCS/Plans  ft  Resources,  hQ  sac  with  Brig 
Oen  Patrick  P.  Caniana,  Commander.  42d  Air  Division,  sac,  13  Mar  1991. 

”(S)  ibid. 

”(S)  Intvw.  MSgt  Theodore  J.  TUmer.  usceKTAF.  History  Office  with  Brig  Oen 
Buster  C.  Olosson,  Director,  uscgntaf  Campaign  Plans,  6  Mar  1991.  (U)  Brig  Oen 
Caniana  noted  that  after  the  start  of  Dtiert  Storm  it  came  “almost  as  a  shock”  lo  the 
pimners  that  umkera  comprised  a  limiting  factor  in  air  operations.  (S)  Intvw.  Brig  Oen 
Patrick  P.  Caruana. 
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tanker  planning.  Rather  than  tasking  tankers  to  particular  sorties  or 
packages,  planners  placed  tankers  in  particular  tracks:  areas,  orbits,  and 
altitudes.  One  effect  of  this  change  was  to  reduce  by  twenty  to  forty  the 
planned  number  of  tankers  employed  every  day.^ 

The  much  larger  number  of  changes  on  and  after  Day  3,  illustrated 
by  the  taitker  example  above,  reflects  a  major  shift  in  the  planning  and 
execution  processes.  The  process  of  planning  the  sidnequent  days  of  the 
war  has  called  dynamic  planning  process.”^  Changes  were 
made  on  a  rteariy  “constant  basis.**  A  key  oat  planner  argued  that  there 
was  a  reason  fot  eveiy  target  change,  although  the  planners  did  not  have 
the  time  to  recoid  all  the  leasorts.^  The  process  had  dynamic  results. 
Thble  9  presents  number  of  changes  to  the  daily  ATO-Day  1  through 
Day  43  the  air  campaigit-based  on  nine  sources  (that  is.  additions  and 
cancellations).^ 


^^The  number  of  lanken  talked  fell  from  a  range  of  270  to  290  a  day  to  about  250 
tankcra.  MaJ  Oen  Corder  recalled  he  told  Gloiion  the  problem  with  umken  was  that 
there  waa  no  flexibility  in  uudcer  uae.  Cotder'a  aolutlon  was  to  plan  for  the  use  of  a 
prapottion  of  the  llest  andtouselbereittofiUinon  emergency  hatea.  (S)  Intvw,  Maj 
Gen  John  A.  Cocder,  Brig  Gen  Caruana  alao  argued  that  he  solved  the  problem  by  not 
‘1‘ragging”  more  than  26.1-273  unker  lorties  per  day.  which  gave  them  the  flexibility  to 
add  approximately  23  sortlca  to  fill  In  for  trouble  apou.  (S)  fnivw,  Brig  Qen  Patrick  P. 
Caruana.  Commander,  42d  Air  Diviaion,  SAC,  13  Mar  1991. 

*^(S)  Intvw,  OfHoe  of  Air  Poree  History  with  U  Col  Deptula.  20  Nov  1991. 

^(S)  Intvw,  OtHce  of  Air  Poroe  HUiory  with  U  Col  Deptula,  8  Jan  1992. 

*^rhe  numben  of  sorties  planned  per  day  are  taken  from  the  OWaps  Compoaite 
Sorties  Daubaie.  These  daily  totals  include  both  combat  Snd  support  aircraft.  The 
numbers  of  sonies  changed  we.'e  compiled  from  the  TAGS  change  log  and  the  cafms 
Database.  Changes  for  both  combat  and  support  aircraft  were  totaled. 

Ail  data  on  the  types  of  changes  made  to  the  planned  sorties  cornea  from  the  entries 
in  the  TACS  Change  L<v.  This  log  was  Initiated  to  monlu>r  and  uack  the  changM  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  TAGS.  Reootd-keeping  improved  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Initially, 
changes  were  logged  as  they  were  reccivetMeading  to  mixed  days  and  making  it  more 
difficult  to  aulgn  a  sequential  change  number.  For  example,  the  fourth  change  received 
for  AID  0  would  be  entered  as  change  DOS.  The  dau  for  the  aid  c  through  B  are 
mingled.  Beginning  with  ato  f,  log  book  sheeu  were  reserved  for  specific  days. 

Log  entries  Included  the  change  number,  mission  numberf*)  or  packagefs),  lime  on 
target,  package,  type  of  change,  remarfce,  tanker  (a  “check  ntark"  if  applicable),  awags 
(a  "check  mark"  if  applicable),  and  the  initialt  of  the  log  keeper.  Additional  information 
WM  added  on  aiictift  type  and  the  number  of  aircraft  to  some  records.  This  happened 
more  frequently  towards  the  last  half  of  the  war. 
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By  cofTclatlng  dates  and  miuion  numbers  with  entries  in  the  cafms  Database,  it  was 
pottible  to  nil  in  much  of  the  missing  information  on  the  number  and  type  of  aircraft 
changed.  The  mission  planning  guide  had  tome  information  linking  miuion  numbers 
with  aircraft  types.  When  specific  data  could  not  be  located,  the  number  and  type  of 
aircraft  were  estimated  bated  on  the  package,  miuion  number,  and  information  on  aircraft 
tactics  (e.g.,  P>I4  normally  fly  at  pairs  under  a  single  miuion  number,  tankers,  and 
individual  miuion  .nimbert). 

This  proceu  does  not  yield  a  preciu  count  of  the  numbers  of  sorties  changed  per 
day.  It  does  provide  the  best  estimate  pouibie  based  on  the  available  data.  Note,  it  may 
m^  more  seme  to  refer  to  the  change  dau  In  terms  of  the  nearest  ten  changes  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  having  more  precision  than  can  be  justified. 
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Figure  31  plots  the  number  of  planned  (ato)  sorties  against  the 
number  of  sorties  changed  (as  count^  in  the  tacx:  log).^  This  figure 
shows  that  (after  Day  2)  gat  planners  made  an  average  of  more  than  SOO 
changes  each  day.  Examination  of  the  {banned  sorties  versus  ato  timing 


^^gUmiag  with  the  ato  for  Day  2  of  Desert  Storm,  officen  in  the  taCC  logged 
ATO  change  leqaesa  to  monitor  and  better  organize  the  change  process.  As  Deptula  noted 
above,  not  all  changes  were  entered  onto  the  change  sheeu.  The  use  of  the  telephone 
resulted  in  many  verbal  change  requests. 

Changes  were  recorded  for  ATOs  designated  C  through  Z  (covering  Days  2  Uuough 
24)  and  ATOs  A  through  S  (covering  Days  2S  through  44).  The  hand-written  record  it 
the  best  available  source  of  the  number  and  type  of  changes  processed  for  each  ato  and 
it  the  basis  for  the  change  data  presented  in  this  report. 

Change  numbers  were  assigned  in  the  log  with  an  alpha-numerk  designator.  For 
example,  change  D>42  was  the  forty-second  chattge  received  for  ATO  D.  Date-time 
groups  for  the  change  or  the  affected  mission  were  not  recorded,  but  page  numbers  couM 
be  used  to  assign  changes  to  the  appropriate  ATO  o.  Changes  for  the  fiiit  ato  c  through 
B  appear  to  have  been  entered  at  they  arrived,  since  changes  for  ATOs  o  and  E  were 
mixed  in  with  changes  for  ATOs  c  and  0.  Beginning  with  ATO  F  (Day  5),  specific  pages 
were  reserved  for  each  ato,  probably  to  make  it  easier  to  assign  consecutive  page 
numben-there  were  a  few  errors  in  chimge  itumbers  for  the  first  three  ATOs. 

The  tacx:  log  book  was  organized  into  column  for  the  change  number,  mission 
numberfs)  effected,  tot,  package  number,  type  of  change  (add.  change,  cancel),  remarks, 
check  marks  for  tanken  and  AWACS  coordination,  aitd  initials  (probably  the  person 
making  the  entry).  The  columns  are  not  complete  for  all  entries.  Additional  information 
on  the  type  of  aircraft  affected  was  often  included.  The  number  of  sorties  was  Included 
less  oftm.  The  number  of  logged  changes  varied  from  a  low  of  19  for  Day  2  (ato  C)  to 
a  high  of  138  for  Day  39-the  first  day  of  the  ground  campaign.  Eighty  to  l(X)  changes 
were  common  until  the  last  10  days  of  the  war,  when  the  number  increased  to  the  1 30- 
ISO  range. 

To  better  interpret  the  impact  these  changes  had  on  the  TACC  and  (he  execution  of 
the  ATO,  the  data  in  the  change  log  were  conelated  with  the  Composite  Sorties  Daubase 
to  get  more  information  about  the  number  and  type  of  aircraft  changed  and  the  type  of 
changes  made.  Then  Ihew  augmented  log  data  were  categorized  by  type  of  change  and 
summed  by  day  to  cre«e  dally  totals  of  die  number  of  sorties  chatig^.  The  categories 
used  are  (be  following:  sorties  changed  or  added  for  Scud  hunting:  sorties  added;  weath¬ 
er-related  additions  or  target  changes;  timing  changes;  target  changes;  other  changes; 
weather  canoellaiioiu;  maintenance  cancellations;  operational  cancellatioru;  and  other 
cancellatioru.  Changes  to  the  Special  Instructions  (spins)  section  of  the  ato  and  changes 
to  the  Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Miuile  miMions  were  logged  but  not  used  in  this  analysis. 


and  target  changes  shows  a  great  deal  of  variability?'  The  cause  of  this 
variability  is  not  readily  apparent.  Not  all  changes  to  a  plan,  the  Aix),  will 
have  the  same  impact  on  the  overall  execution  of  that  plan.  Specifi^ly, 
target  changes,  timing  changes,  and  nt^  changes  to  complex  mission 
scenarios  will  have  a  greater  infract  on  current  operations  than  changes 
baaed  on  weather,  maintenance  availability,  or  crew  rest.  Figure  32  pies- 
entt  this  same  infonnation  as  a  comparison  of  the  sorties  changed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  aoniea  planned  eac^  day. 

After  the  war.  senior  OAT  planners  recalled  expecting  grave  coordi¬ 
nation  problems  after  Day  2.  The  cbntap  planning  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  support  a  maximum  of  2,400  sorties  a  day.”  By  Day  10. 


"We  began  (hit  anelytis  with  Day  6.  rather  than  Day  3,  because  many  changes  (on 
Days  3,  4,  and  S)  wen  made  due  to  bad  wetther  and  learning  how  to  work  within  the 
ihiee-day  ATO  planning  cycle.  We  atopped  analysis  at  Day  39  because  many  ato  changes 
were  made  to  accommodate  the  ground  campaign. 

When  examining  all  9  sources  of  change  to  the  ato  (see  Table  9),  there  is  a  mean 
of  318  ATO  changes  per  day  and  a  standard  deviation  of  129.  If  the  number  of  changes 
made  by  oat  plaruien  had  ‘leveled  ofT,”  we  should  see  a  much  smaller  standard  devia- 
tion-e  lot  less  dispersion  around  the  mean.  When  examining  only  2  key  sources  of  ato 
changes  (liming  and  target  changes)  over  the  tame  Dey  6  through  Day  39  period,  the 
tame  wide  dispersion  appeers.  The  average  number  of  liming  and  target  changes  it  about 
226.  with  a  standard  delation  of  91 .  Again,  if  the  number  of  timing  and  target  changes 
nude  by  OAT  planners  had  leveled  off.  we  should  see  much  less  variability.  Due  to  the 
time  limit  on  this  project,  we  did  not  correlate  the  variability  in  daily  ato  changes  with 
factors  such  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  intelligence  information  received  (on  a  particu¬ 
lar  day)  from  Washington,  Scud  launches,  or  personnel  fatigue.  One  explanation  for  the 
variaMity  in  ato  changes  which  also  can  not  be  rejected  is  that  the  frequency  and  tempo 
of  changes  ordered  by  oat  offioeri  early  in  the  air  campaign  induced  a  cycle  of  other 
changes  over  several  daya.  Since  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  ato  cycle  involved 
overlapping  activitiet,  the  ato  planning  process  wat  unable  to  reach  some  tort  of  steady 
state.  This  litue  regarding  the  implications  of  constant  changes  made  in  a  process  it 
aimilar  to  one  described  by  W.  Edwards  Deming.  See  "On  Some  Statistical  Aids  Toward 
Economic  Production,”  Inuifacet,  Vol.  5  (August  1975),  pp  I-IS. 

”Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  Oloaion  noted  that  the  system  should  have  supported 
between  1,300  and  2,000  sorties  a  day,  with  a  maximum  of  2,400  aortiei.  The  maximum 
numter  of  sorties  run  in  an  exerciK  was  2A0O.  (S)  Intvw,  MSgt  Theodore  J.  Turner  with 
Brig  Gen  Olosson,  6  Mar  1991.  The  system  was  overloaded  by  the  attempt  to  generate 
and  transmit  more  sorties  than  appropriate  to  the  number  of  terminals  In  theater. 
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Brigadier  General  Glosson  was  asking  for  more  than  3.000  sorties  a  day.^^ 
In  Glosson  *s  words. 

They  had  never  experienced  anything  like  that.  And  as  a  result, 
it  was  just  overwhelming.  It  took  us  almost  half  of  the  war  to 
get  the  ATO  out  at  a  time  that  was  acceptable  to  me.  That  being 
about  1500  to  1700.  For  the  first  three  weeks,  the  ATO  would  be 
published  somewhere  between  1800  and  2100.^ 


PHOTO  DELETED 


Strategic  and  KTO  planning  cell  chiefs,  Lt  Cols  Deptula  and  Baptiste, 
discuss  air  allocation  during  planning  session 

Changing  the  ATO  while  it  was  being  coordinated,  and  especially  after  it 
had  been  released  to  the  wings,  increased  the  complexity  and  fragility  of 
the  process.  To  compensate  for  late  changes  to  the  .Master  Attack  Plan, 
the  OAT  would  often  call  the  wings  and  tell  them  what  the  first  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  Air  Tasking  Order  were  going  to  be,  so  they  could  plan 


’^An  alternate  interpreution  of  Deptula  and  Glouon't  expectations  of  coordination 
problems  would  include  mentioning  that  the  Oat  did  not  '‘use”  the  centaf  system  to 
generate  the  air  plan.  Thus,  it  did  not  matter  that  the  CEtrTAF  system  was  designed  to 
handle  up  to  2^400  sorties.  Was  victory  dependent  upon  generating  3,000  sorties  a  day? 
Could  we  have  won  the  air  war  by  flying  fewer  than  2,400  sorties  per  day? 

^(S)  Intvw,  MSgt  Theodore  J.  TUmer  with  Brig  Gen  Buster  C.  Glosson,  6  Mar  I  S>9 1 . 
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their  missions.”  Glosson  admitted  that  he  did  not  reb'cze  at  th^;  tirr.e  that 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  ATO  had  driven  the  Computer  Assisted 
Force  Management  System  (CAFMS)  software  near  to  exceeding  its  capa* 
bility.”  In  partteular,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  David  A.  Deptula,  Glosson 
expected  package  and  mission  commanders  to  exercise  isctical  initiative, 
that  is,  to  find  their  own  tankers  or  to  moke  mtuor  in-flight  adjustments.” 
And  planning  and  intelligence  officers  at  the  squadrons  did  coordinate 
operations.”  This  coordination  was  made  possible  by  the  possession  of 
STU-iiis  (secure  telephones)  and  other  means  of  reliable,  secure  communi¬ 
cation  at  the  wing  level.” 


”rano  analysts.  Leland  Joe  and  Dan  Gonzales,  noted  some  undesirable  conse¬ 
quences  of  lasi-minuie  changes  upon  the  units. 

(S]otne  changes  to  the  XTO  were  made  very  close  to  mission  execution.  In 
these  cases,  the  necessary  target  graphics  for  the  delivery  of  precision  munitions 
were  sometimes  not  available.  In  addition,  many  of  the  target  changes  did  not 
specify  desired  mean  points  of  impact  (dmhs).  leaving  the  choice  up  to  the 
wing.  Since  the  wings  were  not  equipped  to  handle  these  functions,  or  did  not 
have  necessary  target  graphics  available,  the  9ih  Tis  at  llte  tacc  in  Riyadh 
frequendy  became  involved  in  picking  0141%-  and  providing  target  graphics 
material.  The  latter  could  involve  the  Defeiue  Mapping  Agency  facility  in  St 
Louis,  which  kept  a  library  of  mapping  materials.  If  necessary  data  [were] 
available  at  DMA,  mensurated  coordinate  data  could  be  provided  to  the  tacc 
within  a  few  hours. 

(S/NP)  Leland  Joe  and  Dan  Gonzales,  Command  and  Conirot,  Communications,  and 
intelligence  in  Desert  Storm  Air  Oi>eninons.  WD(L)-S7.50-AF  (Santa  Monica;  RAND 
Corporation,  Feb  1992),  pp  30.  32. 

”(S)  Intvw,  MSgt  Theodore  J.  Turner,  with  Brig  Gen  Buster  C.  Glosson,  6  Mar 
1991. 

”(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  U  Col  Deptula.  20  Dec  1991. 

”por  example.  F-1 1  IF  uniu  communicated  directly  with  F-15E  and  F-l  17  units  to 
conduct  their  own  bomb  damage  assessment.  These  communications  "prevented  striking 
hardened  targets  that  had  previously  been  hit  by  other  pom  units."  (6)  ‘JSAf  Tactical 
Fighter  Weapons  Center,  Tactical  Analysis  Bu/fersi.  Volume  91-2,  Jul  1991,  p7-3.  Other 
interviews  with  wing-level  operations  oftlcers  complements  the  asseumeni  repotted  by 
TAB,  91-2.  (.S)  Intvw,  Thomas  C.  Hone  with  Maj  John  Nichols,  401  si  TFW  during  Desert 
Storm,  20  Jul  1992;  (S)  Intvw,  Mark  D.  Mandeles  and  Li  Col  Sanford  S.  Terry  with  Maj 
Robert  J.  Heston,  37th  TPW  (P),  Director  of  intelligence  (during  Dcseit  Shield/Deseit 
Storm),  16  Oct  1992. 

”(S)  Intvw,  Maj  Robert  J.  Heston,  16  Oct  1992. 
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It  appears  that  Guidance,  Apportionnient,  and  Thi^geting  officers  did 
not  anticipate  the  need  to  develop  specific  procedures  to  mitigate  ato 
change  coordination  problems.'*’  As  the  war  progressed,  the  OAT-cbntap 
coordination  problems  had  several  sources.  First,  General  Glosson  be¬ 
lieved  putting  together  the  ATO  was  an  administrative  function  which 
could  have  been  accomplished  very  easily  with  the  ‘latest  state-of-the-art 
computer  support  and  a  few  sergeants.  !  didn’t  need  all  those  officers  in 
there  that  didn’t  understand  that  all  they  were  doing  was  a  mechanical 
cookbook  proctts.”*'  Second,  as  M^or  General  Corder  noted,  the  physi¬ 
cal  separation  of  the  gat  from  the  ATO  Division  made  face-to-face  inter¬ 
action  less  likely.  Third,  the  first  time  CENTAF  officers  putting  together 
the  ATO  ever  saw  the  type  of  Oat  ‘inputs”  that  would  be  used  for  the 
campaign  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  air  campaign-when  OAT  officers 
aubmitted  target  planning  worksheets  comprising  die  third  day’s  attack 
packages.** 

W9ath*r>R€lated  ATO  Changes 

A  iTuyor  cause  of  changes  unrelated  to  organizational  aixi  planning 
factors  within  the  cbntap  staff  was  weather.  Figure  33  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  blamed  on  weather**  On  Day  4,  about  lOO  sorties  were 
changed  due  to  various  weather  problems.  Day  S  saw  the  most  weather- 
related  changes  of  the  war:  approximately  400.  After  the  first  week. 


**On  6  and  13  January  1991,  the  OAT  held  planning  eaer;iiet  which  lealed  Ihe  ato 
building  pruotas  for  (he  Day  3  ato.  The  exeiciae  did  not  include  participation  of  the 
other  Diviiiotti  in  the  taoc.  (S)  Intvw  U  Col  Mark  B.  "Buck  Rogen;  (S)  Intvw. 
OWAPS  with  MaJ  Oen  John  A.  Corder.  18  May  1992. 

*'(S}  intvw,  Richard  C.  Davis,  Perry  latnie«m,  and  Diane  T.  Putney  with  Li  Oen 
Buster  C.  Giosson,  12  Dec  1991. 

**otder  tecalieci  that  "in  the  first  couple,  three  days,  (Brig  Gcti]  Buster  (C.  Glosson] 
wouM  come  down  and  see  what  was  going  on.  He’d  see  mis  chaos  (in  the  TACC)  .... 
He  thought  . .  .  (an)  inept  bunch  of  people  (in)  the  tacx;  were  trying  to  run  the  thing." 
(S)  Intvw,  rJWAPS  with  Mai  Oen  John  A.  Corder,  18  May  1992. 

**As  noted  in  footnote  19,  iri  data  on  the  lypea  of  ciianges  marie  to  the  planned 
aoittot  come  fr^i  the  entries  in  the  tags  Change  Log.  ngure  33't  weather-reluied 
changea  includes  "weather  additions  and  target  changea"  and  “weather  cancellations”  due 
to  bad  weather  at  the  baas  or  target  area.  See  Tabic  9. 


weather-related  changes  did  not  seem  to  cause  rn^or  perturbations  in  the 
planning  process.  One  explanation  for  this  is  that  planners  used  the 
weather  forecasts  to  avoid  assigning  targets  in  areas  having  forecasts  of 
bad  weather  (eqiecially  in  It«q).^ 

While  Air  Tasking  Order  changes  ate  an  imperfect  measure  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  ATO  planning  process,  they  may  be  used  to  assess  how 
well  the  process  communicated  the  intent  of  the  campaign  plaimere  to  the 
flying  units,  and  how  well  the  flying  units  understr^  thtf  tasking.  As 
the  preceding  pages  illustrate,  ato  changes,  changes  made  to  the  tasking 
given  to  a  unit  after  an  ATO  had  been  published,  comprised  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  sorties  flown  during  die  air  campaign. 
The  impact  of  those  changes,  as  a  measure  of  the  command  and  control 
process,  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Centralized  Planning,  Decentralized  Execution 

From  the  onset  of  hostilities,  the  duration  of  the  war  was  a  major 
uncertainty  for  air  campaign  planners.  Initially,  Glosson  feared  the  air 
ca^^Mign  would  not  be  allowed  f<x^  more  than  a  few  days.^^  Hence,  his 
ditccdon  to  Deptub  was  to  hit  every  strategic  target  in  as  quickly  as 
possibte.  The  objective  of  the  Guidance.  Apportionment,  and  Tturgeting 
planners  was  to  use  every  soitie  availabb  to  hit  the  most  important 
targets,  across  all  target  categories,  every  day.^  This  attitude  was  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  willingness  to  (a)  concentrate  planning  attention  on  platforms 


^See  (S)  Volume  III,  Support,  Chapier  5. 

Intvw,  OWAPS  with  U  Col  Deptula,  21  Dec  1991.  (U)  We  alio  ahould  note 
that  although  Soviet  Secrataiy  Oenenl  Mikhail  Oorbachev  ofTered  political  auppon  to  the 
coalition,  there  were  concerns  that  the  Sovieu  simulianeouiiy  were  puriuing  other  agenda. 
Por  exampie,  five  days  after  the  start  of  the  air  campaign,  Soviet  ofliciaii  were  stiii 
ailefflpthig  to  broker  peace.  (Andrew  Rosenthal,  “Bush  Demands  Iraq  Stan  ^lloot  Today 
Despite  Its  Assent  to  3-Week  Soviet  Plan,**  The  New  York  Times,  23  Jan  1991,  p  I.) 
These  Soviet  efTorts  continued.  On  29  Jan  1991,  ajoint  statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker.  Ill  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Aleunder  Bessmennykh  asserted  a  cease 
fire  was  possible.  (Biil  Nichols  and  Johanna  Neuman.  “U.S.  Soviet  Cease-fire  Plan 
OfTered.”  The  Washingion  Times,  30  Jan  1991,  pi.)  On  1 1  Feb  1991,  Soviet  envoy 
Yevgeny  Primakov  arrived  in  Baghdad  to  discws  a  pouibie  ceasefire  with  Presidem 
Saddam  Hussein.  (Rick  Atkinson,  “Bush;  No  Immediate  Plan  to  Start  Ground  War.  U.S. 
Will.  Rely  ‘For  a  While'  on  Air  Power  Against  Iraqis,”  The  Washingion  Post,  12  Feb 
1991,  pi.) 

^(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  U  Col  Deptula,  21  Dec  1991. 


capable  of  delivering  preciti(Mi*guided  mi'nitions*^  and  (b)  call  wing 
operations  officers  directly  with  instructions  about  new  or  rUfferent  ta^ 
gets.  For  example,  when  the  weatherman  came  in  to  the  oat  and  said 
the  weather  was  bad  over  Baghdad  that  night,  Glosson  would  tell  Deptula 
to  come  up  with  ‘ihirty-four  more  new  targets  for  the  [P-]l  ITs,  and  add 
jokingly  ‘Oh,  by  the  way,  you  have  twenty  minutes."'^ 

Prom  his  position  as  plannM'  and  commander,  Olosson  did  not 

consider  changes  to  the  aid  a  problem.  In  other  words,  you  make 
changes  to  the  aid  based  on  ioielligenoe.  You  make  changes  to  the 
AID  baaed  on  weather,  which  caused  more  changes  than  anything  else. 

The  way  the  ATO  process  is  set  up,  if  you  lose  a  target  to  weather  you 
have  the  choice  of  rolling  them  beck  in  two  days  later  or  making  a 
change  to  the  next  day's  AID.  An  aircrew  flying  to  the  same  target  that 
you  planned  to  fly  the  night  before  is  no  .<  difficult  task.  Although  on 
paper  it  may  seem  that  it's  a  little  more  ratcheting.  The  key  is  to  make 
the  change  early,  then  the  impact  on  the  aircrew  is  minimum.^ 


^^Although  the  MAT  included  targets  for  Proven  Force.  Proven  Force  dM  not  employ 
aircraft  capable  of  delivering  raMs.  (Proven  Force  was  not  initially  in  the  ato.)  This 
nuqr  aocouni  for  the  OAT  allowing  Proven  Force  n  good  deal  of  diicr^on  in  planning  nnd 
execution.  During  the  lint  weeks  of  the  war,  Deptula  gave  Proven  POroe  offloen  '‘mis* 
siorKOfiertted"  orders,  that  is.  they  were  given  a  list  of  targets  in  a  geographic  area  irfd 
left  to  work  out  their  own  strike  plans,  lanken,  coordination,  deconfliction.  In  cffea. 
Froven  Force  had  iu  own  route  pnckige  despite  Oen  Horner’s  great  antiptthy  for  the 
route  package  syslem  employed  in  Vietnam.  ((S)  Intvw,  Barlow,  et  si.,  with  Lt  Oen 
Homer.  Brig  Gen  Plosion  also  exprasicd  great  resolve  to  avoid  the  types  of  mistakes 
made  in  Vietnam.  (S)  Intvw.  Msgt  Theodore ).  Turner,  with  Brig  Oen  Olosson.  6  Mar 
1991 .]  I  Mtittuim  line  M  north  wu  used  to  deconflict  operations.  Eventually.  Homer  told 
Deptula  to  control  Proven  Force  operations.  To  do  to.  Deptula  had  a  target  book,  with 
which  he  would  compare  Proven  Force  urget  nominations  with  his  own  guidance. 
Deptula  made  no  change  in  fVoven  Force  plans  when  there  wu  agreement  between 
Proven  Force  urget  nominulons  and  oat  targeting  guidance.  Deptula  assumed  the 
Proven  Force  plannen  knew  their  weapons  syileine  and  their  geographical  area  better  than 
he  did,  so  he  allowed  Ihcven  Force  offloen  to  specify  the  numben  and  types  of  aiicrafl 
going  into  their  strike  ((S)  ltdvw,  OWASS  with  U  Col  Deptula.  20  Dec  1991; 

(S)  Intvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  History  with  U  Col  Deptula,  29  Nov  1991 ;  (S)  Intvw,  U 
Col  Mark  “Buck"  Rogsn,  31  Jan  1992.) 

^Somatlnws  Ilia  twemy-minute  deadline  wu  used  u  a  Joke  to  emphuize  the  tempo 
of  operations.  (S)  Intvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  History  with  U  Col  Deptula,  20  Nov  1991. 

^(S)  Intvw,  MSgl  Turner  with  Brig  Oen  Olosson,  6  Mv  1991. 
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(ton  (Uo««efi,  Cel  Teiln,  and  U  Cel  Ocptula  dieeuae  idteek  plan  while 
Imia  Neraworthy  worfca  on  Md  iaaue. 

Glosson's  position  on  ato  changes  was  paitly  a  result  of  his  view 
about  the  nature  of  war.  For  Olosson,  war  is  a  problem  in 

managing  chaos.  That  doesn't  mean  you  don't  plan,  that  doesn't  mean 
you  don't  try  to  make  everything  as  predictable  as  pouible,  but  it’s  just 
not  that  way.  There  are  other  people  that  refer  to  this  as  the  fog  of  war. 

You  cannot  let  younelf  get  to  the  point  where  you  are  so  predictable 
that  everything  is  Just  like  a  cooktwok.  That's  how  you  get  people 
killed,  thm's  how  you  loae.* 

But  Olosson's  position  on  ato  changes  also  reflected  a  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  results  last-minute  ATO  target  or  timing  changes  had  on  the 
rest  of  ATO  and  on  the  people  putting  the  ato  together.”  In  addition. 


*^(8)  Intvw,  MSgt  Ttimer  with  Brig  Oen  Olosson,  6  Mar  1991. 

*'(8)  Intvw,  Brig  Oen  Carwana,  13  Mar  1991.  (U)  However,  on  many  occuioni. 
Brig  Oen  Oloeson  asked  his  stafT  in  the  oat  wtiether  the  ato  changes  he  ordered  were 
proving  a  too  difllculi  task  on  the  units.  (8)  Intvw.  Mart  D.  Mandeles  and  U  Col 
Sanford  8.  Terry  with  Lt  Col  Robert  D.  Bskridge,  15  Dec  1992. 
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other  senior  planners  also  did  not  appreciate  the  effects  changes  (to  a 
tightly  scheduled  plan)  had  on  the  units.’^  The  planners  made  procedural 
changes  when  the  changes  ordered  by  senior  planners  threatened  to 
thoroughly  disrupt  the  conduct  of  the  air  campaign,  as  with  tankers  during 
Days  3  through  iP 

According  to  the  units,  ato  changes  were  a  m^or  source  of  mission 
planning  instability.**  Unit-level  ofTicers  also  believed  that  the  planners 
did  not  appreciate  the  effects  last-minute  atd  changes  had  on  their  ability 
to  strike  targets.  For  example,  the  F-ISE  community  wrote; 

Time  needed  to  plan  air  interdiction  missions  is  critical.  Aircrews  need 
to  have  ato  changes  at  least  six  hours  prior  to  take-off  in  order  to  plan 
interdiction  package  missions  properly.  On  several  occasions  ato 
changes  were  received  with  little  or  no  time  to  plan,  brief,  and  upload 
the  appropriate  munitions.  Aircrews  became  less  effective  in  executing 
interdiction  missions  when  there  was  insufficient  planning  time.  Chang¬ 
es  to  the  ATO  should  be  the  exception,  and  changes  that  are  not  time 
critical  should  be  incorporated  in  the  follow-on  ATO.** 


Anthony  J.  Tolin  admiued  that  late  ato  changes  were  a  significant  probiem 
for  the  wing>-*1he  people  on  the  end  of  the  whip."  That  is,  be  recognized  the  dimculties 
Incurred  for  the  units  when  s  Isle  ato  change  also  required  new  utgel  study,  weapon 
changes,  and  new  packaging  to  get  to  new  targets.  However,  he  explained  it  was  impor- 
UM  to  not  waste  sorties  by  attacking  targets  that  had  Just  beer,  destroyed,  fntvw,  John 
P.  Ouilmaitin,  Jr.  with  Brig  Oen  Anthony  J.  Tolin,  Commander,  S7ih  Rghier  Wing,  30 
Jan  1992. 

**Brig  flen  Caruana  noted  that  tanker  piaimen  had  to  insert  themselves  more  force- 
Ailly  into  the  pisnning  process.  It  was  only  after  "strict  controls”  were  placed  on  the 
number  of  tanker  sorties  which  would  be  planned  that  the  dynamic  combat  situation  was 
managed  better.  (S)  Imvw,  Brig  Oen  Caruana. 

**(S/NF/WN/NC)  USAF  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons  Center,  TacUcal  AnalyMis  Bulletin, 
Volume  91-2,  Jul  1991. 

"(S/NP/WN/NC)  IbU,  p  3-n . 
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Officers  from  the  F-117  community  reviewing  the  war.  reiterated  the 
F-I5E  officers’  position.^  In  sun.,  they  noted  that 

the  amount  of  changes  that  were  made  in  the  ato  daily  became  almost 
overwhelming.  .  . .  While  we  were  able  to  accept  changes  later  (up  to 
step  time),  the  planning  of  the  missiwis  suffered  and  protection  of  the  P- 
IITA  suffered.  Oreater  than  four  line  changes  became  dangerous  as 
deconfliction  and  ttweat  avoidance  were  hurriedly  accompiisheiL  Rigid 
nilea  need  to  be  established  at  the  TAOC  to  prohibit  last  minute  changes.” 

Officers  from  the  F*111  community  echoed  the  views  expressed  above. 
They  stated  that  the 

cermp  planning  cell  [gat]  would  call  directly  to  a  unit  with  tasking 
that  th&  TAOC  w-v>  unaware  of.  thus  making  coordination  extremely 
difncult.  Tasking  .diould  have  gone  through  taoc  to  ensure  proper 
support  packaging.  Instead  individual  uniu  were  forced  to  initiate, 
develop  and  procure  support.'* 

Planning  officers,  who  also  understood  the  difficulty  of  keeping  track 
of  operations  when  many  last-minute  changes  were  made  to  the  Air 
Ihaking  Order.  complaintMl  during  Desert  Storm  about  people  making 
last-minute  changes  without  acknowledging  the  way  those  changes  would 
effect  the  rest  of  the  plan.  In  some  cases  targets  would  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  “hot  biscuit”-a  (perishable)  high-value  mobile  tai^get.” 

As  noted  in  Chapter  6,  one  implication  of  consolidating  planning  and 
command  authority  at  Brigadier  General  Glosson’s  level  was  that  he 
could  easily  change  the  ato  after  it  had  been  distributed  to  the  wings.*** 


**Reganling  changes,  (he  P*l  17  community  staled  “make  them  early,  concire  and 
coordinated  or  don't  make  them  at  all.  We  tended  to  reduce  our  soitie  effectiveness  wiien 
the  changes  came  In  late.”  'S/NP/WN/NC)  Tacticot  AiuUysu  BtMeiin,  Jul  1991,  p  5-S. 

”(S/NF/WN/NC)  Tactical  Aitalysit  BuUelin.  Jul  1991,  p  5-8. 

**(S/NP/WN/NO  ibU.  p  7-4. 

**(S)  Intvw,  Thomas  A.  Keaney,  Mark  D.  Mandeles,  Williamson  Muiray,  and  Barry 
Watu  with  Lt  Col  David  A.  Deptula,  SAP/OSX,  20  Dec  1991. 

^‘’Oloaacn,  as  Director  of  the  newly  farmed  Campaign  Plans,  was  lubordinate  to 
Corder,  the  Director  of  Operations.  However,  Oiosson,  as  an  Air  Division  commander, 
was  directly  responsible  to  Homer  through  s  seperale  chain  of  command.  Corder,  at  DO, 
concerned  himself  with  the  organization  and  process  necessary  to  produce  a  daily  combat 
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lUkle  10  displays  planned  sorties  against  timing  and  target  changes,  the 
types  of  changes  most  likely  to  cause  problems  for  a  unit.  While  the 
ATO  changes  may  be  broken  down  into  distinct  classes  for  analysis,  the 
classes  are  not  equal  in  importance.  When  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
effect  on  the  wings,  target  changes  and  timing  changes  caused  the  most 
disruption.  A  single  tuget  or  timing  change  created  the  need  to  recoordi 
nate  or  resynchronize  with  other  strike  and  support  sorties  and  tankers. 
In  addition,  these  changes  affected  crew  rest  and  maintenance  cycles. 
Tisrget  changes  also  created  new  opportunity  costs  for  mission  planners 
as  the  last-minute  demaftd  for  target  descriptions  and  imagery  crowded 
out  activities  in  the  planning  cycle. 

IVuget  changes,*'  timing  changes,  sorties  added,  and  other  changes 
(including  un^wcified  changes  and  changes  to  callsigns,  tankers,  weapons 
loadouts.  mission  numbers,  aitd  number  of  sorties  per  mission)  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  ATO  changes.  Of  these,  target  changes  (excluding 
weather-related  target  changes)  is  the  largest  category  with  a  median  of 
145  changes  per  day,  and  4  days  where  the  number  of  target  changes 
ranged  from  275  to  347.  In  ail.  approximately  23.000  ato  changes  were 
processed  during  the  Gulf  War.  More  than  5,800  of  these  were  target 
changes,  and  3,500  were  timing  changes.  Ibgether,  these  two  categories 
accounted  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  ato  changes.** 


(Mking,  Uw  ATO.  Olouon.  m  chief  cwnptign  planner  and  air  diviaion  commander, 
oversaw  the  dcvdopawiit  and  execution  of  the  air  campaign.  The  combination  of  line 
and  tlaff  authority  in  the  person  of  Glosion  seemed  to  be  acceptable  to  Homer,  but 
created  conflict  with  Cotder.  (See  (S)  Chapur  6.) 

*'Tarset  changes  include  switching  one  target  for  another,  and  adding  or  changing 
secondary  urgets.  Some  Urget  changes  included  tot  changes,  bu:  were  counted  only  as 
a  Urget  change.  Timing  changes  are  made  to  tot  and  air  refueling  control  time  (arct). 
They  varied  in  duration  from  twenty  minutes  to  several  hours. 

**These  numbers  raise  a  critical  issue  in  understanding  the  logic  of  the  air  campaign 
plan.  If  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  air  campaign  was  to  attack  the  Iraqi  ability  to 
understand  svhat  was  happening  to  them  and  to  ^end  against  attack,  then  attemion  to 
absolute  physical  destruction  of  taigets-es  the  intelligence  community  recommended  and 
the  OAT  planners  rejected-was  unnecessary.  After  the  stan  of  the  war,  Oiosson  and 
Deptula  argued,  it  wm  more  important  to  keep  the  Iraqi  military  confused  and  disorga¬ 
nised  by  a  relentleu  and  constant  attack.  Yet,  If  ftinctional  degradation  was  of  overriding 
importance,  then  was  it  necessary  to  have  so  many  last-minute  urget  and  timing  changes? 
The  new  target  could  easily  have  been  added  to  the  third  day  of  the  planning  cycle. 


Table  10 


SmUm  Plaoned,  Soittea  Chaaged*  Target  and  Timing  Changes 
Day  1  throttj^  Day  43 


Sortica  Total  Target  Timing  Sum  Timing 

ATO  Day  Planned  Sortka  Changes  Change  and  Target 

Changed  Changes 


day  2 

2.900 

68 

14 

2 

16 

day  3 

2,441 

449 

76 

36 

112 

day  4 

2.311 

813 

116 

57 

173 

day  3 

2.286 

975 

124 

83 

207 

day  6 

2.539 

552 

50 

62 

112 

day  7 

2.803 

687 

168 

43 

211 

day  8 

2,990 

544 

123 

86 

209 

day  9 

2,657 

531 

80 

41 

121 

day  10 

2,844 

526 

50 

52 

102 

day  11 

2,555 

604 

104 

67 

171 

day  12 

3,031 

367 

68 

67 

135 

day  13 

2,914 

220 

11 

70 

81 

day  14 

2,691 

577 

82 

240 

322 

day  IS 

2,859 

543 

142 

139 

281 

day  16 

2,796 

518 

309 

106 

415 

day  17 

2,607 

488 

163 

51 

214 

day  18 

2,972 

514 

179 

76 

255 

day  19 

2,856 

650 

165 

108 

273 

day  20 

3,019 

571 

159 

144 

303 

day  21 

2,581 

612 

82 

169 

251 

day  22 

2,798 

561 

71 

127 

198 

day  23 

2,929 

433 

191 

102 

293 

day  24 

2.883 

377 

133 

62 

195 

day2S 

2,854 

426 

65 

34 

99 

day  26 

2,808 

385 

79 

50 

129 
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Table  10  (cont’d) 


SorticB  Planned,  Sorties  CSwnged,  Target  and  Timing  Changes 
Day  1  throi^  Day  43 


ATO  Day 

Sorties 

Planned 

Total 

Sorties 

Changed 

Target 

Qianges 

nmlng 

Change 

Sum  Timing 
and  Target 
Changes 

day  27 

osr 

172 

23 

195 

day  28 

2.906 

747 

166 

158 

324 

day  29 

2,778 

488 

161 

79 

240 

day  30 

2.868 

336 

62 

80 

142 

day  31 

2.636 

530 

203 

39 

242 

day  32 

2.332 

564 

147 

133 

280 

day  33 

3.158 

369 

162 

42 

204 

day  34 

3.149 

517 

178 

85 

263 

day  3S 

2.580 

629 

194 

132 

326 

day  36 

2,919 

260 

45 

41 

86 

day  37 

3.119 

667 

347 

107 

454 

day  38 

3,279 

745 

147 

68 

215 

day  39 

3.309 

718 

277 

73 

350 

day  40 

3.073 

738 

196 

107 

303 

day  41 

3.271 

905 

218 

89 

307 

day  42 

2.911 

981 

327 

97 

424 

day  43 

723 

394 

59 

123 

182 

Total 

116.818 

22,942 

5,865 

3,550 

9.415 

Source:  OWaps  Composite  Sorties  Database  and  TAGS  Change  Log. 
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Analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  tai^get  and  timing  changes  indicates 
that  they  were  at  their  lowest  levels  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  war, 
and  they  appear  to  be  independent  of  the  number  of  sorties  planned. 
They  did  not  peak  on  the  same  days.  The  number  of  target  and  timing 
changes  combined  per  day  tended  to  remain  below  350  changes  and  did 
not  exceed  approximately  450  changes."  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
desire  to  attack  as  many  targets  as  possible-as  quickly  as  possible- 
accounted  for  more  wasted  sorties  toan  would  have  occurred  had  changes 
been  rolled  into  the  ATO  for  the  “day  after  tomorrow.'*"  In  the  view  of 
one  OAT  planner 

in  retrospect,  and  it's  ...  the  pdat  some  of  us  were  making  at  the 
time,  ‘Look,  if  you  just  let  us  execute  as  planned  then  we  roll  what  we 
didn’t  do  today,  no  we  will  skip  and  leave  tomorrow  alone-that's  al¬ 
ready  planned-^the  guys  are  out  there  working  on  it'  ...  drove  the  one 
set  of  team  guys  nuts,  because  they  and  the  [P-jllls  were  on  the  short 
string  all  the  time  and  had  to  respond  to  almost  hourly  changes.” 

Comparing  the  air  campaign's  command  and  control  of  Days  I  and 
2  with  thad  of  the  subsequent  days  is  somewhat  like  comparing  night  and 
day.  Days  I  and  2  were  largely  programmed,  or  “script^.''  Critical  or 
difficult  decisions  about  operational  performance  were  irrelevant  to  the 
planning  process.  Measures  of  efrectiveness<«ither  functional  degradation 
or  absolute  physical  destruction-did  not  play  a  large  role  in  near  real-time 
operational  assessments.  The  script  for  Days  I  and  2  would  have  been 
played  out,  largely  as  written,  even  if  there  had  been  several  midair 
tanker  collisions  or  other  problems.  The  planners  decided  what  was 
important  (that  is,  which  targets),  and  the  planners  decided  the  appropriate 
sequencing  of  actions  to  attack  the  targets.  In  addition,  this  plan  or  script 
was  written  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time,  and  the  planning  cell  offi- 


"The  data  do  not  pennii  an  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  we  reached  limiu  of 
the  capacity  to  make  changes. 

"it  is  important  to  note  that  errors  in  a  plan  vary  in  signiflcance,  and  only  those 
etron  that  singly  or  in  combination  affect  key  functioiu  should  be  inhibited.  It  may  not 
be  reasonable,  wise,  or  pouible  to  detect  every  potential  error.  Planners  should  be 
attuned  to  finding  and  correcting  those  errors  which  are  critical  to  mission  success.  In 
this  context,  faced  with  the  prospect  of  slopping  the  air  campaign  on  a  moment's  notice, 
Deptuia  recalied  the  choice  was  made  to  try  to  identify  and  correct  all  potential  errors  and 
to  order  last-minute  changes.  (S)  Intvw,  ohice  of  Air  Force  History  with  Lt  Cot  Deptuia, 
20  Nov  1991. 

"(S)  Intvw,  OfOce  of  Air  Force  History  with  U  Cot  Deptuia,  20  Nov  1991 . 
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cers  essentially  were  able  to  choose  with  whom  they  would  interact 
outside  the  planning  cell.  Tbgether.  these  factors  mtale  the  decision 
problem  for  the  planners  clear  and  welUstnictured  and  the  process  man¬ 
ageable. 

Command  and  control  of  the  subsequent  days  of  the  air  campaign 
was  an  entirely  different  matter.  Assessment  of  the  results  of  strikes 
became  very  iinpoitant  as  a  guide  for  Mure  strikes.  Now,  the  oat  had 
to  interact  and  coordinate  planning  and  assessments  with  a  far  larger 
group  of  officers  and  agencies,  some  of  whom  were  purposefully  uncoop¬ 
erative.**  But  even  for  those  officers  and  agetKies  which  tried  to  cooper¬ 
ate  vritf)  the  OAT,  coordination  was  not  easy.  Knowledge  of  which  orga¬ 
nizational  procedures  applied  to  what  sitiuttion  was  not  distributed  evenly 
throughout  USCBNTAF.  oat  ofTicets  invented  ad  hoc  procedures,  further 
complicating  coordirudion  with  those  trying  to  apply  established  process 
and  rules  of  procedure.  Now.  the  viewpoints  arid  concerns  of  various 
senior  leaders  in  the  United  States  and  Central  Command  became  factors 
to  consider  every  day  in  planning  and  executing  Air  Tksking  Orders.” 
Now,  the  vast  number  of  aircraft  available  to  be  used  and  the  short  time 
available  to  plan  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  planning.  Ibgether, 
these  factors  made  the  decision  problem  for  the  planners  muddy  and  ill- 
structured  and  the  process  difTicult  to  manage,  llie  OAT  planners  tried  to 
adjust  to  this  new  situation  by  working  even  harder  and  by  transforming 
what  they  could  do-for  example,  ordering  changes  directly  to  units-inio 
what  they  should  do. 

The  tendency  to  transform  what  couM  be  done  into  what  should  be 
done  was  evident  at  other  levels  of  cbntcom  too.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  tendency  of  CBTCTCOM  Headquarters  staff  and  leaders  to  try  to 
influence  planning  in  ongoing  dynamic  engagements.  Corder  and  Brig. 
Gen.  George  K.  Muellner  described  just  such  a  situation.  In  the  early 


**See  (S)  Chapter  6  for  a  diicuuion  of  how  penonalily  and  buicaucratic  conflicts 
impeded  coopeiatioa  This  diKuuion  is  amplified  in  (S)  Chapter  8,  when  we  discuss 
mote  fully  problems  in  supplying  and  integrating  bomb  damage  asiewments  during  Desert 
Storm. 

*^Por  example,  Oen  Schwarzkopf  described  several  broad  cases  in  which  senior 
leaden  (and  othen)  working  in  Washington,  DC  exerted  pressure  on  him.  He  specifically 
discussed  Scud  launches  at  Israel,  whether  enough  bombing  had  taken  place  to  accomplish 
our  strategic  objectives,  and  when  to  begin  Ute  ground  campaign.  See  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  with  I^Eter  f^uc,  li  Doesn’t  Take  a  Hero  (New  York,  1992),  pp  418,  430, 
441-43. 
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days  of  Desoit  Storm,  when  centcom  staff  wortced  only  with  hardcopy 
photos,  an  Army  officer  visiting  the  jstars  Ground  Suppoit  Module  saw 
a  target  devel(^[>-an  Iraqi  convoy  was  moving.  The  Amy  officer  took  a 
hard  copy  of  the  imagery  to  CBNTCOM  J2.  Coincidentally,  while  the 
Army  ofHcer  was  showing  the  image  to  Brig.  Gen.  Leide,  Gen. 
Schwarzkopf  walked  in  and  saw  the  image.  Consequently.  Schwarzkopf 
called  Homer  and  demanded  to  know  what  air  assets  were  being  deployed 
against  those  vehicles.  Homer  did  not  Imow  what  Schwarzkopf  was 
talking  about,  and  so  Schwarzkopf  became  angry,  ordered  attacks  against 
the  vehicles,  and  offered  to  send  the  image  to  Homer.  By  the  time  Army 
officers  delivered  the  inuige  to  CBNTaP,  the  scene  was  several  hours  old. 
Colder  received  the  assignment  of  resolving  the  issue.  He  asked  Leide 
vrhether  the  targets  had  moved.  Leide  did  not  know.  But  Corder  demand¬ 
ed  the  real-time  information  to  obey  Schwarzkopfs  order.  Corder’s  point 
vras  to  remove  headquarters  staff  from  targeting  In  the  end,  the  head- 
quaiters  involvement  was  unnecessary,  jstars  had  already  directed  an 
attack  against  the  convoy.** 

A  TaU  of  Two  fockages:  Day  4 

The  planning,  tasking,  and  execution  of  two  separate  aircraft  packages 
on  21  January  1991,  or  D44  of  the  air  campaign,  illustrates  senior 
leaders’  beliefs  of  controlling  the  air  campaign  and  the  difficulty  of 
dynamic  planning.  At  least  five  versions  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan  for 
the  D44  Air  Tbsking  Order  were  produced  (containing  these  two  packag¬ 
es)  by  20  January  at  2(X)2L.  The  first  package  was  composed  of  F-16s 
from  the  363d  Ibctical  Fighter  Wing  (TFW)  at  A1  Dhatra,  and  the  second 
package  was  made  up  of  F-l  I  Is  from  the  48th  1FW  at  Tbif.  The  initial 
MAP  development  for  this  tasking  began  on  19  January  around  0800.  The 
effective  time  of  this  particular  ato  was  20  January  2320Z  to  22  January 
0501 Z.**  Figure  34  presenu  a  map  showing  assigned  targeis. 


"(S)  Intvw,  OWAW  with  M^i  Oen  ConJer,  18  Miy  1992;  Imvw.  Thomas  C.  Hone, 
Mai  Anne  D.  Leaiy,  Marti  D.  Mandeles  with  Brig  Gen  George  K.  Muellner, 
OCS/RequiremenU.  HQ  TAG.  16  Apr  1992. 

**(S)  OWAPS,  CSS  Safe  6,  Desert  ShiekI  20  Jan  1991,  Air  Tasking  Orders. 
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Figure  34 

Map  Showing  Assigned  Targets 


In  the  initial  rough  draft  of  the  map  for  21  January,  a  forty  aircraft 
F-I6  package  from  the  363d  TFW  wards  assigned  targets  in  the  Baghdad 
area  with  a  time  over  target  at  1300-1330Z,  and  an  eight-aircraft  F-111 
attack  package  from  the  48th  TFW  was  assigned  targets  in  the  Tallil  area 
with  a  time  over  target  at  0230-0245Z.  Both  packages  were  supported 
by  enemy  ai.'  defense  suppression  forces,  EF-llls  and  F-4Gs.  The 
second  version  of  this  MAP  (prepared  at  19  January,  2l(X))  was  nearly 
identical  to  the  first  pencil  draft.^' 

Comparison  of  the  Target  Planning  Worksheets  (TPWs)  prepared  to 
translate  the  draft  maps  into  the  ATO  reveals  conflicting  instructions.  The 
F-16  aircraft  from  the  363d  TFW  were  called  “package  A.”  The  TPW 


™(S)  OWAPS,  BH  Box  I,  Folder  9,  Master  Attack  Plan,  D+4,  21  Jan  1991,  5lh  24 
hours. 

’’(S)  Ibid. 
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listed  the  time  on  target  against  Baghdad  area  targets  as  131SZ-I330Z, 
approximately  the  same  time  on  target  listed  in  the  draft  map.  However, 
the  number  of  P-lbs  in  the  package  was  reduced  from  forty  to  twenty* 
four.  The  TPWs  tasked  F-4Q  aircraft  from  the  35th  TFW  and  EF-111 
aircraft  from  the  366th  tfw  to  support  package  A.^ 

The  F>1 1 1  aircraft  from  the  48th  tfw  were  called  '^package  D.”  In 
both  diafts  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan  (the  initial  pencil  copy  and  the 
210QL  versions)  and  the  cone^xmding  Ihiget  Planning  Worksheets,  the 
F'llls  were  assigned  targeu  in  the  Tbiiil  area  with  the  time  on  target 
block  between  Q22CIZ  and  024SZ.  The  tpws  assigned  the  same  F-4G  and 
EF'llt  mission  numbers  to  sui^>ort  both  the  F>16s  (package  A)  and  F* 
Ills  (package  D).^  However,  the  number  of  aircraft  tasked  changed. 
During  Desert  Storm  it  was  common  for  the  same  flight  of  F-4G8  and 
EF-1 1  Is  to  support  different  attack  packages.  In  this  type  of  situation  the 
different  pacluge  targets  were  near  each  other,  and  the  times  over  targets 
were  synchronized.  In  the  case  of  the  D44  ato,  however,  the  targets, 
Ibllil  and  Baghdad,  were  separated  by  approximately  200  miles,  and  the 
times  over  targets  (t300Z-l330Z  for  package  A  and  0230Z  for  package 
D)  were  1 1  hours  apart.  The  same  suppression  of  enemy  air  defense 
support  could  not  have  been  used  for  both  attack  packages. 

The  D44  Air  Tasking  Order  instructions  for  package  A  (the  363d 
TPW’s  F>16s)  were  identical  to  the  tasking  in  the  corresponding  Target 
Planning  Worksheets.  Minor  errors  crept  into  the  ato  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  support  missions  (for  example,  the  TPW  listed  F-I.5C  mis¬ 
sions  for  escort/sweep,  while  none  were  listed  in  the  ATO),  but  the  essen¬ 
tia'  information  was  the  same.^*  However,  part  of  the  ATO  tasking  for 
package  D  (the  48th  TFW’s  F-IIIs)  did  not  match  the  Master  Attack 
Plans  or  the  Ikrget  Planning  Worksheets.  For  example,  the  information 
for  the  sweep/escori  support  did  not  match  the  1TW.  More  imporiantly, 
the  target  in  the  ato  was  changed  to  the  H2  airfield.^’  No  record  of  the 
reason  for  this  change,  or  the  change  itself,  can  be  found. 


”(S)  Target  Planning  Wortuheeu,  ATO  D-^,  2I  Jan  199I,  HQ9ih  AF/OSX,  Shaw  afb, 
NC,  Lt  Col  Jeflerey  Peinitein. 

”(S)  Ibid. 

^\S)  Deleft  Shield  20  Jan  1991,  Air  Tasking  Orders. 

”(S)  /bid. 


The  Air  Ihdiing  Otxler  was  trantmitteJ  on  20  January  at  1855L, 
sboitly  after  the  centap  (oal  of  ISOCX^.^  In  this  ato,  ai  in  the  taigeting 
woritaheeu,  the  tt^ngs  for  the  sbad  su{q;>oft  for  package  A  (the  P'I6&) 
and  package  D  (the  P*tlls)  were  in  confl^  The  talked  auppresaion  of 
enemy  air  defenaea  limply  could  not  luppoft  packagei  leparated  by 
widely  different  timei  and  iocttioni.  The  origin  of  the  conflict  between 
initiuctioni  contained  in  the  Mailer  Attack  Plan  and  ATO  may  be  found 
in  the  way  the  ato  wai  completed  and  publiahed.  Another  map  was 
printed  at  1427L  (the  operator  entered  20  January,  1400L  into  the  com* 
puter  Ale).  The  tasking  for  package  A  printed  in  this  Master  Attack  Plan 
was  idendcal  to  earlier  Plaiu.  The  map  still  listed  forty  P*16b  in  the 
package  instead  of  the  twenty*four  tasked  in  the  Target  Planning  Work 
sheets  and  the  ATO.  However,  changes  to  the  package  were  written  in 
pencil  on  the  printed  map.  The  P*16  package  was  lined  out,  the  time  on 
target  was  changed  to  04(X)Z^30Z,  and  the  target  changed  to  the  H2 
and  H3  airflelds.  The  tasking  for  package  D  (the  F*llls)  remained 
essentially  unchanged.” 

The  next  Master  Attack  Plan,  and  the  flrst  one  approved  (and  signed) 
by  Oeneral  Olosson,  was  printed  at  I848L.  It  assign^  package  A  against 
the  H2  and  H3  airAeld  complexes  with  e  change  in  lime  on  target,  as  the 
penciled  changes  to  the  previous  MAP  indicated  (forty  F*16s  were  still 
listed).  Package  D  was  still  tariied  against  the  Thllil  area.  Pencil  changes 
on  this  MAP  indicate  that  package  D  was  "retargeted  to  H2,’’  which 
matched  the  published  ato  tasking.” 

A  Anal  Master  Attack  Plan,  printed  at  2002L  and  also  signed  by 
CJenerals  Glosson  and  Deptula,  was  identical  to  the  previous,  t848L 
veiiion.  Package  A  remained  assigned  against  the  H2  and  H3  airflelds. 
Package  D  still  was  tasked  against  the  'nrilil  area  targets,  despite  the 
tasking  in  the  published  ATO  and  the  penciled  change  on  the  previous 
(1848L)  MAP.” 


”(S)  Ibid. 

”(S)  Mauer  Aitsck  Plan.  D+4,  21  Jan  1991.  5th  24  hours. 
”(S)  Ibid. 

”(S)  Ibid. 
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Sometime  in  the  planning  proceu,  someone  assigned  packages  A  and 
D  to  attack  the  H2/H3  airfield  area.  This  decision  can  be  tracked  using 
the  different  versions  of  the  map.  With  respect  to  package  A  (P-lfis),  the 
change  in  the  target  area  and  time  on  target  was  not  entered  into  the  Air 
Thaking  Order,  b  ia  not  clear  whether  this  change  was  passed  to  the 
363d  TPW  via  telephone.  Moreover,  no  version  of  the  Attack  Plan 
registered  a  reduction  from  fcHty  to  twenty>four  in  number  of  F-lfis 
assigned  to  strike  the  target.  In  contrast,  the  ato  assigned  package  D 
(the  F'llls)  to  atta^  the  H2  airfield,  a  target  change  which  was  not 
specified  in  the  cone^ronding  maps.  The  ato  also  did  not  include 
syitchronised  enemy  air  defense  suppression;  this  support  as  tasked  in  the 
ATO  could  not  accompany  both  packages. 

The  Thctical  Air  Control  Center  change  log  for  the  21  January  Air 
Ihsking  Order  included  three  notes  which  might  relate  to  packt^e  A. 
The  first  note  addressed  a  minor  confusion  concerning  the  sweep/escoit 
tasking.  The  second  note  adjusted  air  refueling  control  tirrres  for  ^  F>16 
package,  which  could  have  supported  the  changes  to  the  F'lfis'  target  and 
time  on  target  found  in  later  versions  of  the  Master  Attack  Plan.  The 
third  note  is  confusing.  The  Control  Center  change  log  identified  the 
P>16  aircraft  in  package  A  by  individual  mission  number  and  assigned 
them  to  strike  the  **C-7  Chem  Prod  Fac/AI  Taqaddum  Afld.”**^  This 
target  does  not  match  any  of  die  targets  assigned  in  previous  maps  or  the 
published  ATO. 

What  finally  happened?  All  twenty*four  F*  1 6s  in  the  363d  Ihctical 
Fighter  Wing  in  package  A  successfully  launched  and  attacked  targeu. 
However,  the  F- 16s  atucked  neither  the  initial  Baghdad  area  targets  nor 
the  H2/H3  a'rfield  targets  identified  later  in  the  MAP.  Mission  Reports 
obtained  from  the  363d  TPW  indicate  that  the  unit  attacked  the 
Habbaniyah  Possible  Chemical  Warfare  Production  Facility  Number  2  and 
the  AI  Ihqaddum  airfield-tarots  which  were  approximately  thirty  miles 
west  of  the  initial  Baghdad  area  targeu  but  which  were  in  agreement  with 
the  change  found  in  the  tacc  change  log.  All  the  times  on  targeu  for 
these  attacks  were  in  the  original  TOT  block  (1300Z'I330Z)  specified  in 


*®(S)  CWAPS,  TACC  ATO  Qisnset,  NA  #370. 
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the  Am  map  and  corresponding  ato The  oat  planners  entered  some 
of  these  results  into  their  tracking  system.  Eight  P'I6s  were  shown  to 
have  strode  the  Habbaniyah  Chemical  Warfare  facility.  Whether  these 
were  the  eight  P-I6i  from  the  363d  tfw  is  not  known.  The  sixteen  F-I6s 
whtefa  attacked  the  A1  Tiqaddum  airAeld  were  not  noted  in  the  log.** 

The  48th  Tbctical  Fighter  Wing’s  Mission  Reports  tell  another  story. 
The  ATO  assigned  package  D  (F'llls)  to  targets  in  the  H2  airAeld  area. 
Of  the  eight  F<llls  assigned  diese  targets,  only  two  aifcnA  released 
we^Kins  on  target  Four  aircraft  aborted  the  mission,  upon  awacs  direc* 
tion,  due  to  absence  of  tanker  support.  IVvo  others  aborted  because  of 
computer  or  inertial  ruvigation  system  problems.”  According  to  cafms 
data,  the  F-40  mission  sufqxMt  package  was  d>orted.**  It  Is  not  known 
whether  other  P>40s  provided  support  The  EF-1 1 1  support  from  the 
366lh  TFW  Aew  as  scheduled  in  the  ATO.  It  is  not  known  where  the 
aircraft  Aew.'*  And  oat  planners  did  not  know  what  han>cned  either. 
The  oat’s  records  show  thM  no  F>l It  sitcraft  hit  the  H2  targets  assigned 
to  the  F'lt  Is  in  package  D  for  that  day.  The  log  shows,  however,  that 
forty  F>16s  attacked  that  target.*^ 

Tilts  OrMt  Seud  H$utt 

A  second  issue  in  implementing  centralized  planning  and  decentral' 
ized  execution  concerns  the  presence  of  information  requires!  make 
decisions.  The  Scud  hunt  demonstrates  the  importar)cc-r&r 
planning  ofTice-of  information  and  appropriate  procedures  i :  i* 


”(S)  3C3d  TFW  Mission  2117002,  2II73VZ.  •' OZ  Jtn  i9?i.  GWArti 

Mlscion  Dstahtse. 

“Tstibi  Auseks  By  Day  By  Aircnfl  H-Hour  Thru  Day  +32,  owaps,  Bou 
Polder  36. 

"(8)49(1)  1TW  Mission  Repotts,  2I0415Z,  210640Z.  210830?!.  2n  327Z  Jim 
1991,  owAn  Mission  Oatabaw. 

"(8)  OWAPS  Mission  DaubsM!. 

"(8)  Ibid. 

**rtf9et  Attacks  By  Day  By  AirersA  H-Hwr  Ti.fu  Dby  >32,  OWAW,  Box  2, 
Polder  96. 
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Beginning  Day  I.  sorties  were  planned  to  address  the  Scud  launch 
threat”  Given  the  press  coverage  of  Scud  attacks,  one  might  have 
expected  a  greater  number  of  sortie  changes  to  attack  Scuds.  The  evi- 
dmoe  does  not  seem  to  support  this  expectation.  Approximately  4,750 
anti>Scud  sorties  (see  Ikble  11)**  were  planned  between  Day  1  and  Day 
43.  Approximately  twelve  percent  of  th^  planned  sorties  were  changed 
or  added. 

The  number  of  daily  Scud  hunting  sorties  varied  between  75  and  1 60. 
During  Desert  Storm,  Iraq  launched  88  missiles  at  Israel  and  Saudi  Ara- 


”CslV9d  Scuds,  die  miiiile*  were  actuslly  “Al  Hiuieint.’*  Soviet  detigned  end 
npplied  Scud  B  modelt  modified  by  the  IrM)ir  The  program  initially  entailed 
camiibalizirg  three  Scudi  to  produce  two  AI-HuueiM.  Two  dealgn  cluuiges  arc 
important  Pint,  more  thin  1,000  kilogrami  of  propellant  were  added  to  incieaae 
range.  Second,  the  payload  wai  reduced  from  800  to  only  190  kilogrimt.  See  W. 
Seth  Carut  and  Joa^  S.  Bermudez,  Jr..  Tniq’t  AI.Husayn  Programme,  Part  I,” 
Jane'i  Soviet  ImeUigenee  Review,  May  1990,  pp  30409;  W.  Seth  Carus  and  Joeeph  S. 
Bermudez,  Jr..  “Iraq't  AI<Huuyn  Programme,  Pan  11,”  Jane'/  Soviet  Intelligence 
Review,  June  1990.  pp  242-48. 

**Hie  OOO’a  Conduct  of  the  Pertian  Gulf  War,  alio  known  w  the  Tide  V  Report 
(April  1992,  UNCLASSinEO),  liiu  Scud  hunting  witiea  planned  in  the  ato  by 
dey-but  only  in  chart  form.  The  Owaps  Coruolidated  Sorties  Database  does  not 
contain  enough  detail  to  provide  a  good  estimate  of  the  number  of  Scud-hunting 
sorties  pianned.  The  tacc  Scud-Chesing  Log  included  in  the  (S)  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysee  (roa)  drafi  report,  Deterr  Storm  Scud  Compeign  (Alexandria,  VA,  Apr 
1W2),  dooiineitts  the  s^es  generated  in  response  to  specific  Scud  launch  thicais. 
The  IDA  report  identlfic'.  a  total  of  539  sorties  for  die  43  days  of  the  air  campaign. 

The  Scud  sorties  planned  dau  presented  here  in  chart  and  tabular  form  were 
taken  from  the  Tide  V  chart  and  are  correct  to  within  two  sorties.  The  smallest  unit 
marked  on  the  Tide  V  chart.  Dally  Total  (for  sorties)  scale  was  four  sorties. 

The  date  on  Scud-related  sorties  added  or  changed  were  taken  from  the  taCC 
Change  Log  and  ccrielated  with  the  owaps  Composiu  Sorties  Database. 

Task  Force  2'«  launch  numbers  were  used  in  this  study  to  show  the  maximum 
anrount  of  Iraqi  missile  lau.xh  activity  ddving  the  Scud  hum.  The  Task  Poree 
assumes  that  (a)  these  dally  sortie  totals  rePect  the  final  version  of  the  ato  afier 
changes  end  (b)  the  changes  or  additions  for  Scud  hum  totals,  based  on  the  taoc 
titihange  Log,  aie  accounted  for  in  the  Scud  sortie  daily  touli.  See  (S)  owaps  Volume 
II,  Weopone.  Tactict,  end  Training. 
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'IU>kll 

Antf-Scod  Sorties 


ATO  Day 

Date 

Sorties 

Planned 

Change  or 
Addition 

Scuds 

Launched 

1 

17  January 

134 

0 

1 

2 

18  January 

92 

0 

7 

3 

19  January 

40 

28 

4 

4 

20  January 

70 

12 

8 

5 

21  January 

163 

74 

1 

6 

22  January 

133 

12 

7 

7 

23  January 

105 

2 

5 

8 

24  January 

126 

13 

0 

9 

25  January 

117 

0 

10 

10 

26  January 

147 

40 

6 

11 

27  January 

124 

10 

0 

12 

28  January 

149 

4 

2 

13 

29  January 

83 

10 

0 

14 

30  January 

83 

0 

0 

13 

31  January 

142 

0 

1 

16 

1  Fd>ruary 

111 

0 

0 

17 

2  Febrxiary 

103 

8 

3 

18 

3  February 

75 

0 

0 

19 

4  February 

84 

73 

0 

20 

3  Fdmiary 

106 

0 

0 

21 

6  February 

120 

0 

0 

22 

7  February 

147 

76 

1 

23 

8  Frt>ruary 

100 

0 

0 

24 

9  February 

90 

48 

1 
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Tabkll 
ABll*Sciid  Soitks 


ATO  Day 

Date 

SorHee 

Planned 

Change  or 
Addition 

Scuds 

Launched 

25 

10  February 

114 

34 

0 

26 

It  February 

153 

0 

3 

27 

12  February 

135 

0 

0 

28 

13  February 

98 

14 

0 

29 

14  February 

121 

19 

5 

30 

15  February 

153 

0 

1 

31 

16  February 

132 

10 

4 

32 

17  February 

148 

0 

0 

33 

18  February 

130 

0 

0 

34 

19  February 

124 

14 

1 

35 

20  February 

93 

0 

0 

36 

21  February 

90 

0 

6 

37 

22  February 

100 

2 

0 

38 

23  February 

116 

16 

3 

39 

24  February 

96 

2 

3 

40 

25  February 

90 

0 

5 

41 

26  February 

104 

25 

0 

42 

27  February 

88 

7 

0 

43 

28  February 

149 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

4.753 

553 

88 

Sources;  OWAPS  Composite  Soitiei  Database  and  TAGS  Change  Log. 
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bit.  Almost  60  percent  of  those  missiles  were  launched  over  the  first  12 
days  of  the  war.  The  data  do  not  show  an  obvious  relationship  between 
sorties  and  Scud  launches.**  The  average  daily  Scud  hunt  represented 
^)proximately  6  percent  of  the  average  daily  strike  sorties.  However, 
Generals  Homer,  Olosson,  and  others  reported  devoting  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  attention  to  hunting  Scuds  than  to  other  missions.** 

The  problem  of  defeating  the  Scuds  after  they  had  been  launched  may 
be  divkM  into  three  parts.  The  first  was  detecting  a  Scud  launch.  Once 
ignited.  Scud  missile  motors  produced  a  visible  and  very  hot  plume,  and 
this  plume  was  the  key  to  sensing  Scud  launches  and  then  trying  to  attack 
the  mobile  transporter-launchers.  The  second  was  alerting  a  Patriot 
andmissile  battery  that  one  or  more  Scuds  were  approaching.  The  third 
was  solving  the  Patriot’s  fire  control  problem.*'  The  third  piece  of  this 
problem  is  covered  by  the  Space  report.**  The  first  two  pieces,  plus  the 
effort  to  smash  the  mobile  launchm  before  they  could  get  away,  are 
command  and  control  topics.  The  paragraphs  which  follow  detail  the 
command  and  control  of  the  Scud  hunt  and  explain  why  coalition  air 
strikes  were  not  particularly  effective  against  the  mobile  Scud  launchers.** 

Coalition  air  used  standard  recoruiaissance,  targeting,  and  attack 
procedures  to  find  and  then  attack  the  Scud  production  and  assembly 


**Acoeu  to  more  highly  clsuifled  dau  might  show  a  link  among  Scuds  launched 
and  sorties  planned  or  changed. 

**(S)  Intvw,  Lt  Oen  Charles  A.  Honwr,  Commander,  (S)  Imvw,  Davis,  ct  al.,  wiUi 
Lt  Oen  OkMSon.  12  Dec  1991.  There  wu  great  concern  at  the  highest  levels  of  U.S. 
govemmenl-incloding  President  Bush,  Secreiaiy  of  Slate  Baker,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cheney,  and  Oen  Powell-thal  the  coelition  would  fracture  if  Israel  attacked  Iraq  in 
retaliation.  RAdm  McConnell  echoed  this  belief.  (S)  Intvw,  Ronald  Cole  and  Diane 
T.  Putney  with  RAdm  Michael  McConneti,  I>IA,  14  Feb  1992. 

*'(S)  Defenae  Science  Board,  Ltuotu  Learned  in  Operations  Desert  Shield  A 
Desert  Storm.  Jun  1992,  p  68. 

**See  (S)  Space  report 

**The  focus  of  this  section  is  on  how  CENTAF  dealt  with  the  miMilei.  rather  than 
on  their  technical  performance  or  psydioiogical  and  diplomatic  effecu. 
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areas  and  fixed  launch  sites.**  However,  finding  and  striking  forward 
assembly  areas  logistic  bases,  and  then  the  missile  tran^xtiter'launchers 
which  operated  from  these  dispersed  facilities,  challenged  existing  tech¬ 
niques  command  and  control.**  It  idso  was  an  unsuccessful  effort.** 

The  *1)unr  really  began  as  the  mobile  missiles  were  dq>loyed,  as  the 
missiles  were  first  fueled  and  the  transporter-launchers  then  moved  to  the 
launch  siter-.  Once  at  the  site,  a  missile  crew  had  to  erect  the  missile, 
start  the  launch  sequence,  fire  the  missile,  lower  the  erector,  pock  up,  and 
get  out.  The  whole  cycle  took  less  than  one  hour,  and  all  of  it  could  be 
(and  was)  done  at  night.” 

Most  Coalition  air  units  lacked  equipment  capable  of  finding  mobile 
Scud  launchers  unless  they  knew  where  to  look  beforehand.**  That  is, 
they  had  difficulty  traiuforming  successful  area  surveillance  into  effective 
pinpoint  targeting.  [DELETED)  Forward  Looking  Infrared  sensors 
(purs)  on  Air  Force  and  Navy  attack  planes  easily  qrotted  trucks  at 
night.  PUR  sensors  were  useful  for  short-range  targeting-ospecially  if 


’*The  apprcMch  used  by  CEKTaf  had  ihiee  pare:  (a)  preplaiimd  airackt  aaaiiur 
production,  ittitage,  and  fixed  launch  sites;  (b)  day  and  night  visual  leaichea  for 
tmspotter-launchen  moving  to  their  launch  aitea;  (c)  aitborne  palrola  to  attack  the 
tranaporter-launchers  after  they  had  fired  their  misailea.  (S)Taoc/oc/do  Current  Ops 
Log.  23004  27  Jan  1991,  Microfilm  Roll  Number  0882616,  CHECO. 

**The  Iraqi  faciliUea  which  built  Scuds  were  very  vulnerable  to  cortventional  air 
attack.  The  fixed  miatile  launch  aitea  were  alio  difficult  to  hide.  However,  the 
mobile  iaunchen  and  the  decoys,  the  inissUe  astemMy  areas  which  supported  them, 
and  the  iogiitici  which  sustained  them  were  very  diffirelt  to  locate  (or  track).  Yet  it 
was  precisely  these  activities  and  areas  which  air  forces  were  pressured  to  attack  (and 
aaiumed  they  could  find  and  attack)  during  Desert  Storm. 

**(S)  Rpt,  Desert  Storm  Scud  Missile  Working  Group  111,  30  May  1991,  Defeoie 
Intelligence  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  OWAFS  New  Acq.  File  No.  108.  Alio 
(S)  Lettont  Learned  Daring  Operatione  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  pp  64-74. 
(U)  On  9  P4b  1991,  for  example,  two  P-l3Bi  patrolling  in  an  area  from  which  Scuds 
had  been  fired  wibrcaaed  an  actual  launch,  but  they  could  not  locale  Uie  mnsporter- 
launcher.  See  the  (S)  TAOtTOC/DO  Current  Opa  log,  9  Peb  1991,  0036Z.  Microfilm 
Roll  Number  0882616,  CHBOO. 

*^(S)  Lessons  Learned  in  Operations  Desert  Shield  A  Deurt  Storm,  8  Jun  1992. 
pp  64,  67. 

**(S)  Ibid,  p  67. 
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cuecMNit  not  for  area  searehes  due  to  their  nanow  fields  of  view.  Final¬ 
ly,  special  forces  units  sometimes  found  mobile  Scud  launchers.** 

Sensors  ptdced  up  the  missiles  as  they  be^  dieir  flights:  the  De¬ 
fense  Support  Program  (DSP).  [DELETED]'"  The  D8P  saiellilB’s  sen- 
son  "typicalty  detected  and  verified  the  launch.  [UELETED]**' 

The  DSP  satellites  provided  Space  Command  with  observations  that 
were  then  used  to  calculate  the  approximate  location  of  the  missile’s 
launch  site.  Its  launch  time  could  be  determined  to  within  seconds. 
[EffiLETED]'®  [DELETED]'® 

Space  Command  and  Central  Command  had  developed  a  "Scud  warn¬ 
ing  system”  capable  of  alerting  Patriot  batteries  of  approaching  Scud  war¬ 
heads  by  the  beginning  of  Desert  Storm.'®  [DELETED]'®  The  existence 
of  dus  qtace^Msed  warning  system  allowed  CEKTCOm’s  Pauiol  batteries  to 
avmd  staying  on  constant,  around-the-clock  alert  [DELETED]'® 

PELEIED]'®  [DELETED]'®  [DELETED]'® 


®(S)  fbU. 

'®Alio  (S)  Memo,  "input  to  Title  V  Riwl  Repoit  on  the  Conduct  oT  the  Penian 
Ouir  ConmcU"  Air  SufT  (X0080),  pp  l-Z 

""(S)  Lutons  iMvntd  in  Operationi  Deun  ShitU  d  Deun  Storm,  p  68. 

'®[DBLErBDI 

'®Discuuiom  with  U  Cdr  ft  Morgan,  USN.  and  Col  P.  Hem,  usaf.  Space 
Altenute  Command  Center  (SPACC).  usspacccom.  Falcon  apb,  oa  16  Dec  1991. 

'®See  (S)  OWAPS  Space  report.  Chapter  3. 

'®(S)  Rpt,  "SAC  Scud  Warning,"  OWAPT  New  Acq.  Pile,  No.  128. 

'*ConJiic<  of  the  Penian  Cuff  Wor,  Appendix  T,  pp  755-56. 

'^CDBLETBOJ 

'®ln  addition  to  TKAP,  and  If  data  were  relayed  from  RC>l33Va  in  lome  fashion. 

'®(S)  Memo.  "Input  to  Title  V  Rnal  Report,"  p  2;  aim,  (S)  Briefing,  “Air  Force 
Intelligence  Support  to  Air  Operations;  Desert  Storm  Baamplei."  26  Feb  1992,  OWAPS 
Piles. 
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This  part  of  the  Scud  alert  and  hunt  system  was  developed  in  early 
August  1990  after  a  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  Seniw  Controller, 
Brig.  Gen.  K.  F.  Keller,  commented  to  a  young  SAC  watch  officer  in 
SAC’s  Command  Center  that  it  was  “a  shame"  SAC  strategic  warning 
systems  did  not  support  CBNTXX>m.  The  watch  officer,  Capt.  John 
Rittinghouae,  volunteered  to  rig  something  up  and  was  given  permission 
to  proceed.  Rittinghouse  and  another  young  Captain,  JJ>.  Broyles,  first 
contacted  Space  Command,  then  CBNTCOM’s  command  cmiter.  where  the 
senior  contfdler  said  that  Centocm  welcomed  their  help.  SAC  personnel 
talked  back  and  forth  with  CBNTCOM,  worked  out  a  communications  link, 
and  then  tested  voice  warning.  Once  they  were  satisfied  with  it,  they 
added  data  on  missile  launch  and  tnyectory."^  Then  they  turned  the 
whole  set  of  procedures  over  to  Space  Conunand,  whose  personnel  used 
them  during  Desert  Storm.'" 


'"*(S)  Rpt,  J.  RittinghouM  vid  J.D.  BroySet,  wl^:  Development  of  Slxategic 

Air  Command  Scud  MiHik  Alerting  Procedures  Used  During  the  Iraqi  War  of  1991." 
od,  OWAPS  New  Acquisition  File,  No.  128. 

"'The  alert  process  resembled,  in  its  dnails,  that  used  to  warn  RAF  squadrons  of 
impending  attacks  by  V-ls  against  England  in  June  and  July  1944.  Then,  the  elemenu 
(air  aeaich  radars,  air  defense  coordination  centers,  interceptors,  banage  balloons,  and 
layered  rings  of  antiaircraft  guns  sunounding  prime  targeo)  of  an  exiiting  air  defense 
system  were  altered  from  a  system  to  defeat  manned  bombers  to  one  which  flliered 
out  attacking  ciulsc  missiles.  Because  the  numbers  of  V-ls  sent  against  England 
(1280  fell  on  London  alone  in  the  month  between  mid-June  and  mid-July  1944)  were 
Mgh,  and  because  the  missiles  approached  targets  like  London  from  many  angles 
tlmultaneoiuly,  the  Royal  Air  Force's  air  defense  system  was  at  first  overwhelmed. 
SIngk  telephone  lines  into  interceptor  bases,  for  exampk,  were  simply  loo  slow  a 
meana  for  transmitting  the  kinds  of  dau  needed  by  planes  sluing  on  the  ground  who 
needed  to  get  aliborne  and  then  chase  down  many  low-flying  miuiks.  But  improved 
data  collection  and  transmiMion,  coupled  with  a  new  weapon  (antiaircraft  shells  with 
proximity  ftixes),  allowed  the  defendm  to  reduce  the  V-I  from  a  major  milltaiy  threat 
to  a  minor  one.  Something  very  similar  to  iMs  happened  in  the  Gulf:  sensors 
repotting  to  Space  Command  began  a  sequence  of  communications  which  aimed  the 
polm  defense  system  (Patriot)  and  the  units  tasked  with  finding  and  striking  Scud 
httteries.  See  W.  P.  Craven  and  J.  L.  Cate,  eds,  Th*  Army  Air  Fortet  in  World  War 
II,  Vol.  Ill,  (Chicago.  I9SI),  pp  526-  543;  see  also,  John  Terreine,  A  Time  for 
Courage,  The  Royal  Air  Force  in  the  European  War,  1939-1945  (New  York,  1983),  pp 
652-653. 
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With  approximately  four  minutes  warning.  Patriot  battery  command* 
eti  couM  assign  targets  to  apprc^riaie  tire  units,  assume  the  appropriate 
ATBM  firing  mode,  and  employ  a  firing  doctrine  of  launching  at  least 
two-and  in  many  cases  three  or  fouo-Patriot  missiles  against  each  engage- 
able  object  in  order  to  achieve  a  sufficiently  high  probaUlity  of  kill."^ 
Rom  CBNTCOM'S  perspective,  however,  die  real  need  was  to  find  and 
destroy  the  mobile  Scud  launchers  firing  from  Iraq.  The  key  to  wrecking 
die  m^ile  launchers  before  they  could  escape  (hide,  and  then  reload)  was 
fixing  the  location  of  any  given  mdiile  launcher  within  an  area  small 
enough  to  be  quickly  scanned  by  targeting  sensors  (for  example,  PUR) 
carried  by  U.S.  airciidt  orbiting  overhead. 

The  need  to  target  the  mobile  launchers  was  well  understood  before 
Desert  Storm,  as  was  the  difficulty  of  doing  so."^  [DELETED]"*  Iraqi 
officers  had  learned  to  employ  Scuds  in  ways  other  than  according  to 
Soviet  doctrine.  [DELETED]"^  Uncertainty  about  the  mobile  launchers' 
deployments  and  operating  patterns  precluded  predicting  where  they 
would  hide  during  the  day  and  how  long  they  could  stay  in  the  field 
before  having  to  return  to  a  central  facility  for  maintenance."* 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  deployed  a  number  of  National 
Military  Intelligence  Support  Ihams  to  CENTCOM  Headquarters  as  well  as 
to  a  number  of  component  headquarters  and  key  commands  in  the  Gulf 
region.  The  National  Military  Intelligence  Support  Teams  were  tasked  to 
expedite  both  collection  requests  and  rapid  and  responsive  results  dissemi¬ 
nation.  They  typically  were  manned  by  knowledgeable  intelligence  person¬ 
nel  who  were  equipp^  with  secure  radios,  personal  computers,  and  facsim- 


"’(S/NF/WN)  Conduct  of  the  Fenian  Cuff  War,  Appendix  T,  pp  T-199  through 
T-203;  (S)  Briefing.'  Li  Oen  T.  S.  Moonnan,  Jr..  Commander,  Air  Force  Space 
Command,  16  Dec  1991,  Peterson  apb,  oo. 

"\S)  Inrorraaiion  Paper.  ‘Tactical  Miuile  Defense  (tmd).  Operation  Desen 
Shield.”  27  Aug  1990,  as  Folder  No.  43.  ‘‘OrganiationfOperaUons."  CHST  File. 
OWATS. 

'‘*(S)/Wd. 

"*(S)/«d. 

"*(S/NP)  Mkg,  ”R1I-1056,  Indications  of  Scud  Refuelings."  2  Dec  1990.  dia,  CIS 
Folder  No.  43,  ‘X>ganixatioWOperallons,"  CHST  File.  Container  34,  owaps. 
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Ue  machines  and  who  had  been  assigned  accesses  to  secure  satellite  com¬ 
munications  lii^  for  expertly  requesting  utd  receiving  intelligence  data. 
[DELETED]*"  pELETED]"*  [DELETED]"*  PELETBD]'*  [DELET¬ 
ED]"' 

[DELETED]'“[DELETED]'“ 

Fbr  post-launch  detection,  the  systems  available  to  find  and  then  attack 
mobile  Scud  launchers  from  the  air  simply  did  not  have  die  information 
they  needed  in  time  to  cany  out  dieir  mission  successfully.'^  Aircraft 
orbiting  above  likely  launch  areas  needed  fairly  precise  information. 
F-15fis.  for  exampl^  needed  an  estimate  of  a  launcher’s  location  (the 
“launch  point")  PELETED]'**  The  Iraqis  also  used  decoys  to  deceive 
U.S.  sensors,  so  that  even  if  the  area  of  a  launch  were  known,  it  was  not 
therefore  certain  that  attacking  aircraft  would  hit  the  Scud  or  the  decoy.'^ 


'"(S)  M$g  Trip  Report.  9-12  Oct  1990,"  from  R.  Butler  to  the  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion.  CWAPS  RAND  File  In  New  Acquisition  File. 

"'(S)  Briefing,  “norauajsspacecom  Intel  Support  to  Desert  Storm,”  Lcdr  R. 
Morgan.  USN,  16  Dec  1991.  Peterson  afb.  co. 

''*(S)  Msg.  "Launches.”  from  OIA  to  CENTAF.  7  Dec  1990.  in  ciS  Folder  43, 
"Organizaiion/Operaiioiu,"  chst  File,  Container  34.  owaps. 

'^(S)  Msg,  "R1I-I0S6,  Indications  of  .Scud  Refuelings.” 

'^'(S)  Briefing,  'Taaical  BallisUc  Miuile  Warning  Support  to  Desert  Storm." 

'**(S)  Memo,  “Scud  Attack  Plan,"  nd.  Document  No.  42-3-6- 1 0-5,  as  File, 
Folder  40,  chst  Records,  Container  34.  CWAPS.  The  (S)  tacC/COTX)  Current  Opera¬ 
tions  Log  gives  several  cases  like  that  for  0036Z,  9  Feb  1991,  where  two  F-lSEs  on 
station  over  a  suspected  Scud  launch  area  actually  witnessed  a  lautKh  but  could  not 
find  the  launcher  afterward.  Microfilm  Roll  Number  0882616,  CHECO. 

’**(S)  Lttsons  Ltamed  in  Optraiions  Desert  Shield  A  Desert  Storm,  p  70. 

'*^(S)  /bid.  p  69. 

'**(S)  /bid. 

'^‘(S)  Rpt,  Desert  Storm  Scud  Miuile  Working  Group  III. 
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Even  the  use  of  JSTARS  (Joint  Surveillance  Ihrget  Attack  Radar 
System)  did  not  significantly  improve  the  targeting  of  mobile  Scud 
launchers.  (DELETEDV”  By  the  time  U.S.  attack  aircraft  received 
information  on  the  launcher’s  location,  tlie  launcher  was  usually  gone. 

[DELETED]'® 

Because  mobile  ^cud  transpoirter*kuncben  were  so  difficult  to  locate, 
one  postwar  conferenze  concluded  that  *'Scud  CAP  [combat  air  patrol]  was 
flown  continuously  with  no  major  success  in  finding  launchers  on  a 
routine  basis.”'®  F*15Es,  the  mein^jtay  of  Scud  combat  air  patrols,  were 
sent  to  patrol  areas  of  Iraq  "to  continuously  appear  to  threaten  potential 
launch  sites."'”  Nothing  much  better  could  be  done.  As  the  Defense 
Science  Board  concluded  »«  its  draft  report  regarding  post-Scud  launch 
results.  There  was  no  doctrine  and  there  had  been  no  training.  Proce¬ 
dures  and  integration  were  ad  hoc  an<l  not  optimum,  information  to 
enable  succe.ssful  attack  could  have  been  available  with  existing  assets. 
Relatively  minor  changes  should  have  made  a  difference."  The  Board  also 
remarked  that  “A  capabiUty  to  find  and  destroy  . . .  Scuds  before  they 
launch  implies  hitheito  unachieved  integration  and  a  new  level  of  process¬ 
ing  or  surveillance  data.’"’'  Put  another  way,  the  obstacles  to  attacking 
the  mobile  launchers  were  rooted  primarily  in  the  command  and  control 
procedures  employed. 

The  process  of  finding  and  then  targeting  Scud  mobile  launchers 
involved  a  sequence  of  actions:  (a)  wide  area  surveillance,  (b)  analysis  of 
the  data  from  this  surveillance  in  theater  command  and  control  centers, 
<c)  the  localization  and  identification  of  targets,  (d)  attack  by  defending 


'®(S)  Lessons  Learned  in  Openuions  Desen  Shield  A  Desen  Storm,  p  69. 

'®{S)  Msg.  •^aunchei." 

'®(S)  Rpt,  Desert  Slonn  Scud  Miuile  Working  Croup  III.  The  (S)  tacucc/do 
Dureni  Operetioru  Log  for  2330Z,  II  Feb  1991  notes  that  F-ISEs  wnich  obtained  the 
coonliiuUes  of  a  Scud  transpotter-launcher  within  five  minutes  of  an  actual  launch 
were  still  unable  to  locate  a  target. 

'”(S)  Msg.  Air  Tasking  Order,  8  P<:b  1991,  Section  13,  Unit  Remarks  X,  from 
HQ.  USCENTAP,  u>  HQ,  RSAP  Operations. 

'’'(S)  Lessons  Learned  During  Operations  Desen  Shield  A  Desen  Storm,  p  74. 
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foices,  and  (e)  the  assesament  of  the  resulu.  The  Defense  Science  Board 
believed  that  the  systems  required  to  perform  this  process  were  available, 
but  that  they  did  not  work  together  effecdvely  enou^  and  often  enough 
to  destroy  the  mobile  Scud  launchers.'”  A  combined  DU/Defense  De- 
paitment  working  group  said  much  the  same  thing-that  the  Scud  hunters 
needed  accurate  data  appropriate  to  their  weapons  and  means  of  moving 
those  data  quickly  from  detection  and  processing  systems  (such  as 
JSTARS)  to  orbiting  attack  aircraft'”  This  Is  a  command  and  control 
problem,  and  it  is  almost  precisely  the  same  problem  faced  by  the  Air 
Force  once  it  accepted  the  mission  of  finding  strategic  relocatable  targets 
(mobile  Soviet  ICBMS)  in  the  mid-1980s. 

In  the  Scud  hunt  wide  area  surveillaitce  of  launches  was  a  success; 
it  gave  Patriot  batteries  sufficient  warning.  Unfortunately,  localization 
and  identification  were  not  equally  successful.  [DELEI^]'”  Desert 
Storm  revealed  that  information,  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  was 
the  key  to  narrowing  a  search  for  a  "stealthy”  enemy.  The  problem  of 
locating  the  mobile  Scud  transporter-launchers  was  never  really  solved. 
[DELETED]'” 

The  above  two  subsections  provide  only  a  flavor  of  the  difficulty  in 

(a)  developing  effective  procedures  for  the  employment  of  airpower  and 

(b)  synchronizing  and  crehestrating  the  many  different  aircraft  into  the 
Air  Tasking  Order.  The  problem  of  orchestrating  so  many  aircraft  had 
special  implications  for  the  planners  in  assessing  the  effects  of  strikes 
contained  in  ATOs  just  executed.  The  following  section  describes  some 
of  those  implications. 


'”(5)  IhU. 

'^'(S)  Rpt.  Desert  Storm  Scud  Missile  Working  Group  III,  p  8. 

'”(S/NF)  Memo,  "Iraqi  Mobile  Scud  Launcher  Inventory  and  Employment 
Strategy’’  (dim  S4-91),  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  Feb  1991,  CIS  Folder  No.  6, 
“Correlation/  Analysis,’’  CH5T  Pile,  Container  34,  owaps. 

'^’(S)  TACOCC/DO  Current  Ops  Log,  2300Z,  27  Jan  1991 . 


Inlelllgeiicc  Support  for  Planning  and  Conunand  and  Control 

Lieutenant  General  Homer,  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander, 
expected-and  accepted-intelligence  deficienciea.  He  had  to  decide 
wtether  to  make  an  issue  out  of  the  allocation  of  intelligence  resources. 
In  his  words, 

I  think  you  are  always  going  to  have  intelligence  ahonfalla.  My  criti¬ 
cism  of  Intelligence  is  that  in  peacetime  it  goes  to  Washington,  and  in 
wartime  it  should  go  to  the  theater.  We  tried  to  establish  udteie  it  comes 
down  in  theater.  The  problem  is,  the  Army  overloaded  it  immediately 
with  requests  for  stuff,  so  1  didn't  even  bother,  1  mean,  1  couldn’t  get 
my  foot  in  the  door,  so  I  just  said,  lb  hell  with  it.'*’* 

[DELETED]'”  [DELETED]'* 

Nevertheless,  planners  in  the  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  Ihigeting 
cell  had  different  notions  of  (a)  the  usefulness  of  intelligence  support  and 
bond)  damage  assessment  and  (b)  the  necessity  of  obtaining  such  suppon. 
Intelligence  support  and  bomb  damage  assessment  in  the  form  of  imagery 
was  deemed  critical  to  the  efTicirttt  allocation'*  of  precision^guided  muni- 
tions  and  the  types  of  aircraft  capable  of  precise  delivery  of  munitions. 
Given  the  difference  between  Ge.vjd  Homer  and  OAT  planners'  views, 
how  did  the  OAT  planners  evaluatr.  information  resouices,  and  how  did 
they  respond  to  the  implications  of  I'^ose  evaluations? 


'*(S)  Imvw,  U  Oen  Churlei  A.  Homer. 

'”See  Jeffrey  T.  RichelKxi,  “Volume  of  CiiP’.jle*  ToeUcal  lnieilige«Ke 
Syiiem,"  Armed  Forcet  Journal  intemaihne!  (Jvn  pp  35-37;  js.e  alio 

(S)  OWAPS  Space  report. 

'*(S/NF)  Joe  and  Conzalei,  Command  and  Ccrnnvucationt,  and  Intelli- 

genee  In  Desert  Storm  Air  Operations,  p  9. 

'*I>epUiU's  concern  for  efnciency  was  nunlfeiu’d  in  hii  use  of  measures  of 
effectivenesi.  Oeptula  preferred  a  functional  measure  of  dertniciion  rather  ihsn  atrxh 
lute  measure  of  physical  destruction.  As  a  rule  of  thumb.  Deptula  recalled,  he  never 
put  nwre  than  two  OBUs  on  a  Uiget  at  any  one  lime.  This  itiutegy  allowed  him  to 
apply  the  alrcraA  and  munitions  to  more  Iraqi  targets.  (S)  Intvw,  ow aps  with  Li  Col 
David  A.  Deptula.  20  Dec  1991. 
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The  oat's  InteUigence  Support  Prehlem 

Prom  the  sta(t  of  tlip  air  cair.pui^n  !>omb  damage  asaoasmont  pre¬ 
sented  thive  types  of  problems  to  th»  CA'  ptannera.  The  first  was  organi- 
lational  and  rionoeRied  the  proper  division  of  labor  and  specification  of 
comtnpnicaticsu  channels  to  deliver  lequirsd  informati^.  The  second 
prcfiletn  involved  tie  allocation  of  assets  which  cculd  provide  appre^ate 
imagery  or  other  raw  data.  The  third  problem  coocuiied  what  data  were 
av^Iable  to  evidustr  operstigais. 

The  division  of  tabor  and  communication  of  information  within-and 
betweeo-CBNTAP  and  centcom  presented  u  difficult  shuatkm  for  Che  oat 
planners.  Reimnnaissance  need*,  were  discussed  and  validatad  every  day 
at  ICOO).  at  the  Daily  Aerial  Rr^or.nairaance  Review  meeting,  chaired  by 
the  CBNTCOf  t  J>2.  Requests  for  bomb  damage  aleessment  were  then 
forwaMed  to  agencies  controlling  the  assets  for  further  review  and  evalua¬ 
tion  with  other  competing  demands.  This  process  sejurated  the  control 
of  reconnaissance  systems  from  the  in-theaier  users.  The  sensor  taskers 
were  uiiawate  of  die  rationale  behind  the  tasking  requests  or  of  last- 
minute  changes  in  attaoi-  plans.  The  im-theater  units  were  unaware  of 
which  itquests  for  coven^e  had  been  approved.  As  a  result,  CEhtTAP 
targeasors  in  the  'ibctipal  Air  Control  CenUM’  telieo  on  in-theater  recon- 
ruussacce  systems  for  target  development,'* 

In  addition,  as  noted  above,  the  oat's  use  of  a  shorter,  infomiwl 
planning  cycle  for  Iraqi  target?  reduced  the  ability  to  coordinate  with 
Ceiihal  Command  Air  Forces/Intelligence  (cE'ITAF/in)  the  oat’s  infoTma- 
ticit  requirements,  centap/in  generally  was  two  to  three  days  behind  the 
oat’s  planning  cycle.'^’  'fhe  implication  of  this  time  lag  was  that  by  the 
time  CBaiTAP/iN  iMd  produced  bomb  damage  assessment  on  a  given  target, 
the  OAT  already  had  reached  a  judgement  about  it  from  sources  in  Check- 


'*(.VNP)  Joe  and  Oonzaisc,  Commmut  and  Control,  Comnumeaiiom,  and  InlelU- 
eanct  In  Dtsort  StonK  Air  Openuiant.  pp  9-10. 

'^'chapter  6  showed  ihsi  berauK  of  IntoraiaJ  communlcatiom  chennelt,  the 
Black  Hole/  OAT  rocetved  cr.(icai  informaitoii  from  WeshingUM  iwenty-rour  to  fony- 
el|M  houts  before  Cektap/in.  The  ability  of  oat  piannen  u>  receive  information 
quicker  than  cerrrAF/iN  re.iiaiAed  during  Deieit  Storm. 
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mMe.  responiM  to  direct  inquires  to  the  wings,  or  tiicraft  videotape 
recorder  (avtr)  tapes.'^ 

The  aeoond  bomb  damafe  assessment  problem  concerned  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  assets  to  collect  data.  The  number  of  theater  reconnaissartce 
aircndt  available  to  acquire  bond)  damage  assessment  was  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  daily  strike  sorties.  Hence,  many  strikes  were  not 
aocoffipmied  by  assessment.'^  lable  12  displays  the  number  of  in^he- 
ater^N^  recwmalasanoe  sorties  during  the  war. 

CoalitioQ  aircraft  flew  3,236  reconnaissance-type  sorties  over  the  43 
days  of  the  war,  fbr  an  average  of  7S  sorties  a  day.  Meanwhile,  U.S. 
foem  flew  ^  average  of  1,600  strike  sorties  each  day.'^  Hie  number 
of  0rike 'Sorties,  thmnfore,  ovMwhetmed  the  ability  of  iiHhertter  recon- 
naissanoe  assets  to  provide  a  broad  assessment  of  functionak-or  abso- 
lttte-da^^ge  done  to  Iraqi  targets. 


'^(S)  OWAPS  with  U  Col  DsvkJ  A.  OeptuU,  sapaosx,  20  Dec  1991;  lee 
Chapter  S,  footnote  1 1  far  desenption  of  avtx. 

'^’(DELETED]  See  (S)  Chapter  9  of  Uiit  report  and  (S)  owaps  Space  Operaiiotu 
in  rSe  Cuir  Wot,  Chapter  4. 

'^A  <|ueition  may  be  railed  about  the  lelationihlp  drawn  between  leconnaii- 
sanee-type  loftiee  and  etack  aortiei.  A  given  attack  package  may  contain  twenty-four 
to  Ihiity-sia  aircraft.  Hence,  the  proper  relaUonaMp  may  be  between  leconnaiisance 
aortlec  and  attack  pnckagei.  However,  at  preient.  (he  data  do  not  permit  matching 
reeonnaiManoe  Mitiee  with  attack  packagei-  Thui,  the  lea*  pteciae  relationahip  will 
have  to  lufRce. 
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Ikblell 

TttUl  RtcoiiMimiiCt  Sorttei'** 
17  January  to  28  February  1991 


Raconnaimmca*  Slde^Le  iildng  Obeervation 

_ Apertniu  Radar** _ FUgbt*** 

2.406  147  683 


*ReconiuiMinr<  miMioos  flown  by  UJ.  A-6.  A-7,  EA-6B,  F-14,  P/A-18.  P-3. 
RC-135,  RP-4C.  S-3.  MH-60,  and  coalition  RF-3,  Tornado  OR-1 ,  Jafuar,  Mirage 
PI-CR,  and  Mirage  2000  aircraft. 

**SLAR  miaaiona  flown  by  U.S.  OV-ID  and  RC-12  aircraft. 

***Obaervation  flight  miaaiona  flown  by  U.S.  A-6,  F-16,  F/A-IB,  and  S-3B 
aircraft. 


The  third  bomb  damage  asaessment  problem  waa  a  matter  of  what  data 
were  needed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  operations.  In  one  sense,  this 
issue  concerns  whether  the  planners  could  design  and  incorporate  feedbacks 
into  their  decisionmaking  process.  Feedback  systems  operate  on  the  basis 
of  a  nneasurable  or  observable  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  desired 
situation.  Being  able  to  measure  the  distinction  between  actual  and  desired 
results  allows  a  planner  to  pick  out  errors,  which  he  can  then  act  to  correct 
by  changing  the  plan  for  future  operations.  Unfortunately,  for  most  of  the 
missions  on  the  Air  Iksking  Order,  the  post-strike  data  and  informati 
available  to  the  oat  were  not  clear  enough  to  show  oat  planners  that  trci 
goals  had  been  achieved  (that  targets  had  been  degraded,  damaged, 


'**Theie  data  were  compiled  from  the  OWAPS  Compotiie  Sortier  Daubeie. 


destroyed)  so  that  restrikes  could  be  scheduled.'^  Put  another  way,  plan¬ 
ners  did  not  get  timely  theater  feedback.'^ 

In  many  respects,  the  sensing  of  error  in  the  air  campaign  was  quite 
intuitive  because  only  imperfect  information  was  available  about  many 
details  of  how  the  air  campaign  was  being  conducted.*'**  Sometimes, 
figuring  out  what  was  happening,  or  deciding  whether  an  error  had  been 
made,  was  a  matter  of  negotiation.  For  example,  high-speed  antiradiation 
missile  (HARM)  (aom-M)  firatricitte  incidents  illustrate  how  important  the 
quality  of  information  was  for  detecting  errors.  In  one  incident,  a  U.S. 
Army  artillery  radar  was  attacked  by  a  friendly  aircraft.  Consequently, 
an  order  was  sent  to  the  P-4Q  squadrons  to  check  their  electronic  warfare 
libraries  to  eruure  that  the  signatures  of  U.S.  artillery  radars  could  not  be 
read  into  a  harm's  memory.  After  that  order  was  issued,  Mqjor  General 
Corder  thought  that  the  pn^iem  had  been  solved.  Simultaneously,  Brig. 


'**Oiven  the  proMemt  encountered  by  planners  to  get  appropriate  information  to 
evaluate  the  efTectlvencM  of  air  operatJona,  it  It  ironic  that  lenior  Iraqi  offlcert  awumed 
that  the  plantmt  knew  everything.  (OELETBD] 

(DELETED] 

(S/REL  UK)  Joint  Debriefing  Center.  ‘The  Gulf  War.  An  Iraqi  General  Officer’i  Per¬ 
spective.'*  date;  910311. 

'*^At  the  Defetue  Science  Board  observed,  the  lack  of  timely  boa  wu  a  function  of 
poor  weather  tometimes  lack  of  external  obiervablea  on  the  target;  delays  in  receipt  of 
exploited,  high-teaolution  imagery;  lack  of  high-quality  cameras  on  the  delivery  aircraft; 
need  for  beUer  methods  of  exploit  and  document  aiicrafl  video.  Alto  “intelligence  collec¬ 
tion  management  wai  not  tied  to  the  attack  plant,  and  the  Intelligence  and  planning  tuff 
were  not  collocaied  or  wfliciently  integrated.  There  were  no  information  proceuing 
support  tooli  to  mainuin  the  mailer  target  list  and  lUtui  of  uugeu.”  In  addition,  the 
reoonnaitaance  capability  could  not  deliver  the  coverage  or  the  detail  needed  to  regularly 
and  effectively  ataeu  the  damage  Inflicted  by  the  new.  preclilon,  standoff  weapons. 
(S)  Luions  Learned  During  OperatUeu  Desert  Shield  A  Deurt  Storm,  pp  20.  86. 

'**During  an  interview  with  U  Col  Deplula,  one  member  of  owaps  remarked  that  Gen 
Oloaion  claimed  that  Deptula  had  kept  the  planning  procew  “on  uack."  Deptulo  noted  that 
he  constantly  argued  against  a  “sortie  generation  mentality."  Criteria  he  used  to  do  keep  the 
planning  process  on  track  included  “cdietcncy  and  liming."  But  there  wen:  no  "hard" 
ImUcalon  of  either  cciheitncy  nr  timing.  (S)  Inivw,  owaps  with  Lt  Col  Deptula. 
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Oen.  Profitt.  ai  commander  of  the  15th  AD.  believed  the  fratricide  prob¬ 
lem  could  be  handled  by  replacing  harms  with  Shrikes  (A0M45)  and 
Mavericks  (AOM-es).  Corder  discovered  the  change  in  missile  loadouts 
two  days  later,  he  tried  to  convince  Profitt  to  reinstate  the  harm,  because 
the  Shrike-a  leu  advanced  miuiie  than  the  Harm-wu  more  likely  to 
lead  to  fratricide.  Profitt  would  not  reinstate  the  harm.  The  iuue  was 
presented  to  Homer,  who  sided  with  Cmder.'^ 

Reflecting  on  his  Oulf  War  experience,  General  Corder  argued 

that  people  expect  too  much  from  bomb  damage  asseument-for  example, 
perfect  infomiation.  The  call  to  have  better  bda  is  used  to  avoid  having 
to  make  difficuk  military  judgements.  In  his  words. 

At  a  certain  point  in  time,  you’re  going  to  have  to  stand  up  based 
on  your  complete  understanding  of  all  sources  available  ....  If 
you  wait  . . .  until  you're  absolutely  sure  . . .  that  the  bda 
problem  [is]  solved,  you  might  have  missed  the  opportunity.'” 

Within  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Center,  Corder  had  a  “grou  understand¬ 
ing"  cf  bomb  damage  usessmmt  based  on  Miuion  Reports.'^'  His 
strategy  to  understand  the  effect  of  air  operations  had  two  components. 
First,  Corder  looked  at  the  daily  wmmaries  concerning  how  many  targets 
we  planned  to  attack,  how  many  were  attacked,  and  how  well  they  were 
hit  Second,  he  spoke  via  telephone  to  officers  at  the  wing  command 
post  to  get  an  idea  of  how  well  the  attacks  proceeded.  He  added,  "the 
way  you  find  out  [what  the  strike’s  effects  were  was  to]  go  and  talk  to 
people  who  are  on  the  scene  twenty-four  hours  a  day.”'”  It  is  not  clear 


'^Noie.  Conkr  could  not  comnuuid  ProHu;  Profllt  wu  responiible  to  Homer. 
(S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Mai  Oen  John  A.  Carder,  18  May  1992. 

'”(8)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  M^  Oen  John  A.  Corder.  18  May  1992. 

'^However,  ihe  ATO  and  MiSRBPs  do  not  provide  a  lot  of  infomiation  about  what 
the  air  asaeu  wen  doing.  The  ato  waa  changed  a  great  deal,  even  after  it  had  been 
completed.  Becauae  of  ail  iheae  changes,  MlSXEPa  will  not  be  linked  to  the  ato.  For 
example.  In  many  caaea,  “all  you  ever  lee  In  [misRSPi/ato]  ii  airplanes  going  to  Jolni 
STARS.”  (S)  Intvw,  OWAPS  with  Mxi  Oen  John  A.  Corder. 

'“(S)  ibid. 
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that  Corder's  solution  to  developing  bond)  damage  assessment  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  OAT  planners. 

Tht  OAiir  SatetfoM  $o  ImttUigwnc*  Sm^ott  ProbUms 

Central  Conunand  Air  Forces/Intelligence  took  more  time  to  develop 
its  ranked  taiget  nomination  list  than  the  pace  of  dynamic  planning  al¬ 
lowed;'**  their  taiget  nominadons  were  slow  in  airiving  or  out-of-date.'** 
The  Ouidance.  Apportionment,  and  Ikigeting  celPs  solution  to  these 
problems-an  apparently  unresponsive  oiganiaadon  and  recon¬ 

naissance  assets-was  to  rely  ever  more  strongly  on  its  own  intelligence 
acquisition  and  analysis  system.'**  The  Checkmate  analyses  helped  oat 
planners  decide  what  taigets  to  attack  next'**  In  other  words,  ChMkmate 
provided  both  critical  information  and  a  strategic  thought  process.'** 

The  OAT  planners  also  created  their  own  tools  to  track  bomb  damage 
assessment  information.  During  the  early  days  of  the  war,  a  good  deal 
of  attention  was  devoted  to  aircraft  videotape  recorder  film.  One  qat 
planner  recalled  spending  several  hours  a  day  looking  at  avtr  inugery 
from  P-l  17  and  F-ll IP  aircraft  which  could  provide  “film”  on  their  own 
strikes.  Over  time,  this  exercise  convinced  planners  that  if  the  weather 


'**(U)  Deptuls  recalled,  when  the  oat  plannen  wanted  Input  on  a  paiticular 
critical  or  fixed  target,  Olosion  called  McConnell.  McConnell  forwarded  the 
photograph  In  about  four  houn.  The  oat  acted  on  that  inroimation.  Twenty-four 
boun  later,  the  oat  received  the  ume  photo  from  centaivih,  and  ceivtoom/J2 
provided  the  ume  photo  another  twenty-four  houn  later.  (S)  Imvw.  Office  of  Air 
Force  History  with  U  Col  David  A.  Deptuia.  SAF/08X.  20  Nov  1991. 

'**(DELETBD) 

'**A«  shown  in  (S)  Chapter  6,  planning  officen  in  Saudi  Arabia  spoke  with 
counterparts  in  Checkmate  daily  during  Desert  Shield  to  actiuire  information  and 
analysis  unavailable  in  theater.  According  to  Deptuia,  the  teal  value  of  Checkmate 
during  the  war  was  as  an  InfomHtion  luakn  center.  The  OAT,  duriitg  the  war,  got 
plenty  of  direct  information,  e.g..  from  Electrooic  Security  Command.  (S)  Intvw, 
Office  of  Air  Force  History  with  Lt  Col  Deptuia.  20  Nov  20  1991. 

'^DELETED)  (S)  Intvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  History  with  Lt  Col  Deptuia,  20 
Nov  1991. 

'**(S)  Ibid-,  (S)  Intvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  History  with  Lt  Col  Deptuia,  8  Jan 
1992. 
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wu  ■ccep<rt>k>,  and  the  F>II7,  P-15E,  or  F>I11P  pilot  said  he  dropped 
a  munitkm  on  a  fixed  tari^'s  desired  mean  point  of  inqiact,  it  could  be 
removed  from  the  target  list.'* 


PHOTO  DELETED 


U  Col  Daplula  briefing  Qen  Homer  on  Baghdad  taigota. 


The  second  solution  was  to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  make  do  with  the  information  available  by  using  different 
measures  of  effectiveness.  Since  timely  imagery  was  unavailable  for 
moat  target  sets,  it  was  often  not  possible  to  determine  absolute  physical 
damage.  During  Desert  Shield,  Lt.  Col  David  Deptula  proposed  using  a 
different  measure  of  effectiveness  (MOE)-a  disabling  functional  effect  on 
Iraqi  targets.'*  The  effect  MOB  was  not  in  the  Instant  Thunder  plan.'* 


'*BvenUially.  Deptula  did  not  spend  a  lot  of  line  examinlog  Avra.  (S)  Intvw, 
Office  of  Air  Potoe  History  with  U  Col  Deptula.  20  Nov  1991;  (S)  liuvw.  owaps  with 
Lt  Col  Deptula,  safaosx,  21  Dec  1991. 

'*8m  (S)  Volume  VI,  Efftcibtauu,  Chapter  I. 


Deptula,  however,  proposed  the  MOB  to  Genera]  Olosson,  who  agreed  to 
use  it  in  the  theater.  The  advantage  of  this  MOB  was  that  it  reduced 
planning  time-units  could  get  their  taigM  assignments  and  begin  to  pre¬ 
pare  force  packages,  mission  plans,  and  route  plans  much  earlier  than  if 
the  planners  were  waiting  for  information  indicating  absolute  physical 
destniction  of  targets.  And,  when  the  target  materials  did  arrive,  they 
were  incorporated  into  later  Air  Tasking  Orders  as  necessary.'*' 

Summary  and  Review 

To  control  large  numbers  of  air  sorties,  the  Air  Force  has  built  a  very 
complicated  organizational  architecture.  This  architecture  combines 
techMlogy.  compartmented  information,  many  pet^le  having  myriad 
occupation  specialties  and  perspectives,  sometimes  conflicting  organiza¬ 
tional  responsibilities,  and  numerous  agencies-with  so  many  linkages  and 
pathways  that  luuning  let,  alone  tracing,  all  the  connections  may  be 
impossible.  Yet,  as  such  human-organization-machine  systems  become 
more  integrated  and  complex,  more  interdependent  and  interlocked,  the 
probability  of  system  failures  increases.  And  at  some  point,  the  system 
may  become  so  complicated  that  Gulf  War-type  organizational  ad  hoc 
solutions  or  fixes  may  be  inadequate. 

The  story  of  the  OAT  during  Desert  Storm  presents  several  compelling 
contrasts.  First,  building  and  executing  an  Air  Tasking  Order  for  a  static 
environment  (where  the  decision  problem  was  clear  and  well-structured) 
was  very  different  from  doing  the  same  for  a  dynamic  environment 


'‘"Althoush  (he  efrect  Moe  was  imroduced  (o  OloMon  in  AugUM,  it  was  not  on 
any  of  the  viewgraphs  used  in  the  briefings  deliveted  to  President  Bush,  Chairman 
Powell.  Cenerai  Schwankopf,  Secieuiy  of  Defense  Cheney,  or  Uic  theater  wing 
commanders  during  the  months  between  October  and  December  1990.  We  cannot 
prove  that  the  effect  moe  was  not  dtacuascd  at  these  briefings.  (S)  Briefing,  Brig  Gen 
Buster  C.  Olosion,  *t>irenslve  Campaign.  Phase  I.”  to  CJCS,  Oen  Colin  Powell,  13  Sep 
1990;  (S)  Briefing.  Brig  Gen  Closson.  “Offensive  Campaign,  Phase  I,”  to  President 
Bush,  11  Oct  1990;  (S)  Briefing,  Brig  Oen  Clotion.  'Theater  Campaign,  Phases  II  Jt 
ni.“  to  CINC,  Oen  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  I  Dec  1990;  (S)  Briefing,  Brig  Oen 
Oloaaon,  “liteaier  Campaign,  Phases  II  A  ill.”  to  Wing  Commanders,  CENTAP,  18  Dec 
1990;  Briefing,  Lt  Oen  Charles  A.  Homer,  “Offensive  Air  Campaign"  to  Secretary  of 
DefeiMe  Richard  B.  Cheney.  20  Dec  1990. 

'*'($)  Imvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  Hlaioiy  with  Lt  Col  Deptula,  29  Nov  1991. 
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(where  the  decision  problem  was  ili>stnictuied  and  less  manageable). 
Hence,  the  type  of  ad  hoc  oiganizmional  fixes  possible  in  the  Outf  War 
may  be  more  dlfRcult  to  invent  and  implement  in  another  situation.  The 
present  organintional  stnictuie  is  identical  with  the  one  which,  as  the 
Defense  Science  Board  noted. 

pradooed  the  lack  of  readiness  which  characterised  our  posture  on 
August  1.  1990.  the  lack  of  interoperability  of  the  force  deployed,  the 
failure  to  anticipete  the  kind  of  weapons  and  sensor  intencdons  which 
became  so  ob^riously  necessary  during  Desert  Shield,  the  failure  to 
realistically  exercise  this  contingency  scenario  and  learn  from  it  when 
it  was  recognized  es  the  most  probable  use  of  miliuuy  forcea.  It  is  the 
same  stmcture  iliat  hu  consistently  failed  to  address  the  ideatificaiion 
problem  in  a  compteheosive  way.  failed  to  cieeie  and  practice  concepts 
for  BDA  for  the  wespons  end  senson  which  were  clearly  evident,  and 
failed  to  anticipate  the  roles  that  space  sensors,  comoumlcalions,  and 
navigsUon  systems  would  be  required  to  play  in  this,  the  most  likely, 
application  of  U.S.  forces.  . . .  (Tlhe  basic  institutional  processes  have 
not  changed. 

Second,  there  was  a  difference  between  what  senior  leaders  and  plan* 
nets  believed  they  could  mana^  and  the  reality  of  this  war.  For  example. 
OeneraJ  Homer  believed  he  "had  real-time  control  of  the  air.  The  only 
thing  I  didn't  have  real-time  control  of  was  the  F-1 17s  because  when  they 
go  Stealth,  they  go  silent,  but  they  were  generally  in  Baghdad  anyway.''^^ 

Yet,  the  evidence  shows  that  bomb  damage  assessment  was  often 
inadequate  or  nonexistent,  and  communications  between  the  OAT  and  the 
wings  were  often  confusing.  As  a  result,  Homer's  quotations  are  reveal¬ 
ing  for  what  they  show  he  knew  ^x>ut  the  conduct  of  the  war  effon  at 
the  unit  level.  Homer  may  have  had  real-time  control  of  air  at  times. 
But  those  times  were  short.  Furthermore,  the  control  of  operations  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  oat  planners  was  constrained  by  their  lack  of  adequate  BDA 
and  by  their  conflicts  with  centaf/in. 


2. 


'^(S)  Leuons  Learned  Daring  Operaiiom  Desert  Shield  d  Deun  Storm,  pp  6I> 
'"(S)  Intvw,  U  Oen  Homer,  4  Mv  1992. 
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In  one  re^Kct.  tbe  laige  number  of  niicraft  available  may  have  been 
a  decisive  aid  in  avoiding  critical  command  and  control  decisions.  When 
a  key  OAT  planner  complained  that  some  air  assets  were  not  being  used 
to  gieatest  dfhct  (fbr  example.  Marine  AV*kBs),  Homer  re^wnded  there 
was  no  need  to  cause  an  internal  squabble  among  the  Services  over 
doctrine.  The  coalition  had  so  many  aircraft  in  theater  that  it  could  do 
whatever  its  leaders  wanted  done  and  afford  to  let  the  Marine  Corps  do 
what  it  wanted  to  do.'**  In  another  context,  Homer  added,  the  reason  the 
war  was  easy 

is  because  we  weren‘t  stressed.  Let's  be  tnithful  about  it  We  never 
had  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  Rreoch  brigade  died  or  the 
Marine  brigade  died  or  the  Saudi  brigade  died.  If  we  had  had  to  make 
thoae  kinds  of  decisions,  it  would  have  been  a  lot  more  difficult'** 

At  each  level  of  CENTAP  key  and  ugnilicant  offioers  believed  they  were 
maiuiging  the  chaoe  of  war.  However,  when  the  activities  of  the  many 
significant  participants  are  pieced  together,  the  problem  is  that  neither 
phumera  nor  General  Homer,  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Command- 
er-knew  the  details  of  what  was  haj^ning  in  the  air  campaign  or  how 
well  the  campaign  was  going.  Qwpter  8  will  examine  the  issue  of  bomb 
damage  assessment  in  greater  detail.  The  chapter  describes  how  assess¬ 
ments  were  conducted  and  the  iiiqrlications  of  the  assessment  process  for 
command  and  control.  Chapter  9  will  survey  how  significant  operational 
decisions  were  made  below  the  level  of  the  OAT  planners  or  the  Joint  Force 
Air  CoirqKNient  Conunander.  Officers  aboard  aiibome  command  and 
control  pkttfonns  were  able  to  mani^  the  chaos  of  war  and  compensate 
for  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  a  large  and  complex  Air  Ihsking  Order. 


'**($)  iMvw,  Office  of  Air  Force  Hinoiy  wiih  U  Col  Deptula.  29  Nov  1991. 
“*(S)  Intvw.  U  Oen  Homer. 
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BDA  and  the  Command  and  Control 
of  the  Air  Campaign 

In  testifying  to  nKmbeis  of  Congress,  Oen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
commented  at  lengdi  on  dw  inteliigenoe  support  given  his  command  during 
die  waragaiiutlnq.'  Oenerel  Schwardu^f  said,  had  very,  very  good 
imelltgenoe  si^ipott  We  Itad  terrific  pet^.  We  had  a  lot  of  capabilities.” 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Schwarzkopf  noted  that 

BDA  [bomb  damage  assessment] . . .  was  one  of  the  major  areas  of 
confiision.  And  I  feel  that  was  because  there  were  many  people  who 
felt  they  were  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  battle  damage  assessment 
from  a  pure  analysis  of  things  like  photography,  and  that  s<»t  of  thing, 
alone,  rather  than  allowing  the  theater  commander  ...  to  apply  good 
military  judgment  to  what  he  is  seeing.  Tnat  led  to  some  leporu  that 
were  confusing.  It  led  to  some  disagieemenu.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
led  to  some  distancing  on  the  part  of  some  agencies  from  the  position 
of  Central  Command  at  the  time,  as  to  what  the  battle  damage  assess¬ 
ment  really  was .... 

The  confusion  over  how  best  to  do  battle  damage  assessment  was  not, 
according  to  Schwarzkopf,  a  minor  issue.  As  he  put  it. 

There  were  certain  very  specific  trigger  points,  to  use  the  term,  that  we 
felt  that  we  had  to  arrive  at  before  we  could  successfully  launch  the 
ground  campaign.  And  it  was  important  that  we  haJ  good  analysis  of 
how  we  were  coming,  how  we  were  progressing  towards  those  trigger 
points  before  we  were  in  a  position  to  recommend  to  the  president  of 
the  United  Suues  that  we  do  launch  a  ground  campaign. 

The  General  told  Congress  that  he  did  not  get  that  required  “good 
analysis.” 


'(S)  Rpt,  InvestifUlons  Subcomminee,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Intelligence 
Snceeues  and  Failunt  In  Operation  Desert  ShteU/Stoim,  House  of  RepRsenuiivci, 
102nd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  nd. 
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Schwarzkopf  also  described  in  some  detail  what  he  thought  his 
command’s  problem  in  this  area  was:  the  inability  to  give  him,  in  “near 
real  time,”  the  information  he  needed  Bi  his  level.  In  fact,  he  also  told 
Congress  that  his  component  commanders  had  the  same  problem:  they 
did  not  receive  the  intelligence  they  needed  when  they  most  needed  it. 
He  attributed  this  lack  of  useful  intelligence  to  a  preoccupation  with 
”what  might  be  called  national  systems  which  respond  more  to  the  na¬ 
tional  directive  out  of  Washington.” 

In  sum.  General  Schwarzkopf  said  dtat  bda  reporting*  complicated 
his  ability  to  know  whether  his  air  forces  were  achieving  their  campaign 
objectives  and  thereby  increased  the  risk,  in  his  eyes,  that  he  would  order 
his  land  forces  to  attack  at  the  wrong  time.  Hiat  is,  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  the  outcome  of  air  operations  because  he  did  not  receive  outcome- 
related  information  or  receive  it  in  time. 

This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  General  Schwarzkopf  argued  that 
theater-level  and  Centap  intelligence  organizations  did  not  perform  well 
despite  the  quality  of  their  personnel  and  equipment.  What  hurt  them,  in 
his  view,  was  the  way  intelligence  gathering,  analysis,  and  reporting  was 
organized  and  managed.  In  this  chapter,  we  consider  Schwarzkopf’s 
point  by  examining  the  process  of  producing  BDA  and  the  impact  of  that 
process  on  the  construction  and  execution  of  the  Air  Ihsking  Order 
(ATX)).  In  particular,  we  will  explore  the  character  of  the  dau  and  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  operations  planners  in  the  Special  Studies  Division 
[initially  called  the  ’’Black  Hole”  and  later  the  Guidance,  Apportionment, 
ThTgeting  (oat)  group]  and  how  the  management  of  the  bda  process 
affected  the  command  and  control  of  the  air  campaign.  Before  we  do 
that,  however,  we  must  define  bomb  damage  assessment  and  explain  its 
role  in  shaping  the  Air  Ibsking  Order. 

Why  do  BDA?  What  is  U? 

Bomb  damage  assessment  is  a  specialized  process.  Its  roots  go  back 
to  World  War  II,  when  air  commanders  learned  that  aircrews  consistently 
overestimated  the  damage  they  had  inflicted  on  enemy  targets.*  The  first 
BDA  methodology  was  the  systematic  analysis  of  photographic  reconnais- 


*Repofting  of  boa  infomuiion  should  not  be  conftised  with  hised  intelligence. 

*David  Maclsaac.  Stmttgic  Bombing  in  World  War  Two:  The  Story  of  the  United 
States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  (New  York,  1976),  p  26. 
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sance.  That  now  well-established  methodology  has  been  xupplemrnted 
in  the  years  since  World  War  II  by  techniques  which  rely  on  other  forms 
of  intelligence,  especially  electronic  and  signals  intelligence.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  all-weather,  ’round-the-clock  nature  of  modem  tactical 
air  warfare  has  prompted  combat  planners  tc  demand  BDA  within  twenty- 
four  hours  so  that  they  can  better  distribute  their  sorties  across  the  range 
of  enemy  targets.  As  more  and  sometimes  more  accurate  data  on  damage 
and  effects  have  become  available,  the  pressure  to  analyse  and  then  use 
the  data  quickly  as  the  baaia  for  planning  has  also  increased. 

The  formal  definition  of  bomb  damage  assessment  is  ”1116  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  all  air  attacks  on  targets. . .  The  process  of  bda 
attempts  to  determine  if,  first,  the  weapons  hit  their  targets  and  then  if  the 
weapons  achieved  the  results  desired,  boa  also  involves  estimating  how 
long  it  will  take  enemy  units  to  repair  the  damage  and  whether  additional 
strikes  are  needed  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  target  or  impede 
enemy  repair  efforts,  bda  is  only  one  element  of  a  larger  process  called 
“combat  assessment,”  which  estimates  the  overall  effectiveness  of  an  air 
campaign.*  Combat  assessment  includes  bomb  dantage  assessment  but 
also  covers  ocher  forms  of  assessment,  including  whether  attacks  on  physi¬ 
cal  targets  have  achieved  psychological,  social,  or  economic  objectives.^ 

bda  analysts  must  have  some  basic  intelligence  about  the  targets  of 
missions  before  the  missions  themselves  are  flown,  including  information 
on  the  layout  and  appearance  of  the  target  artd  the  types  of  weapons  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  used  against  it.  Once  the  mission  is  flown,  the  analysts  must 
know  whether  there  were  any  changes  to  the  planned  attack.  Were  differ¬ 
ent  munitions  used?  Were  ttiey  dropped  from  an  altitude  different  than  that 
planned?  Was  the  aimpoint  the  same  as  that  planned?  bda  analysts  draw 
required  target  data  from  target  intelligence  files.  They  get  information  on 
planned  missions  from  the  Air  Tasking  Order.  They  rely  on  Mission 


^JCS  Pub  1-02.  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms, 
I  Dec  1989.  See  ilio  Tactical  Air  Command  Regulation  SS-43.  Tactical  Air  Force 
Headquarters  and  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center. 

^Department  of  the  Air  Force,  AF  Pamphlet  200-17,  An  Introduction  to  Air  Force 
Targeting.  23  Jun  1989. 

^BDA  should  not  be  confused  with  Munitions  Effectiveness  Assessment.  The  latter 
is  conducted  by  scientists  and  engineers  concerned  about  the  physical  effecu  of  explo¬ 
sives.  or  the  reliability  of  sensors,  or  whether  the  tactics  used  on  missions  make  the  most 
of  a  system's  destructive  capabilities,  boa  focuses  on  what  targeu  are  like  after  attack. 
Miuion  BfTectiveneu  Assessment  focuses  on  wh«  weapons  do  to  targeu. 


Repofts  for  dtta  on  how  missions  were  actually  flown.  Cleariy,  boa  is 
vary  dqMndent  on  nocuvatB,  timely  data.  Misting  or  inaooiinie  data  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  (from  imagoty  of  the  tarpet  before  attack  to  postaftack 
Mltston  Rqwits)  must  reduce  the  validity  of  BDA. 

Force-level  decisionmakers^  view  BDA  as  a  measurement  stick  to 
evaluate  the  success  or  failure  of  thtir  plans.  They  use  It  to  d^ermine  if 
a  restrike  is  required  or  if  the  air  assets  under  their  conmrf  can  be  sent  to 
another  taigit  By  contrast,  the  unit-level  planner  and  aiicrew  (often  the 
same  people)  view  BDA  aa  conflnn5t}on  tto  the  attack  hit  the  target  or 
as  evMenoe  that  die  next  retack  should  be  oonAicted  differently.  Thii  is 
an  important  distinction.  It  means  that  the  same  basic  iflro.nitiion,  such 
as  photogfiqihs  of  a  strike,  will  be  used  to  answer  diffbre'it  questions  si 
the  unit  and  force  levels.  It  also  means  that  plaiiners  ti  the  unit  and  force 
levels  will  press  for  the  BDA  useful  to  them. 

BOA  must  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  force-ievel  planner  and  the 
unit-level  planner,  lb  do  that,  it  must  be  based  on  a  sound  methodology 
which  answers  the  needs  of  both  types  of  planner.  It  must,  in  short,  say 
whether  the  damage  criteria  have  been  met  and  whether  the  weapon  used 
performed  as  expected.  Bomb  damage  assessment  must  be  done  from  a 
distance,  without  perfect  information.  Yet  the  better  the  information,  and 
the  faster  it  reach^  both  force-level  and  unit-level  planners,  the  better  the 
answer  to  the  question,  **How  much  damage  did  we  doT^  Ideally,  plan¬ 
ners  will  receive  target  damage  results  very  soon  after  a  strike.*  This  up- 
to-date  infom-iation  can  be  used  within  the  Air  Tasking  Order  planning 
cycle  to  tailor  the  air  effort. 


*Por  the  purpoMi  of  Ihii  study,  the  term  “foroe-level  deciiionnuker"  refers  to  the 
planner  one  level  up  from  the  unit  (e.x.,  wing),  in  this  case,  the  force-level  decision¬ 
maker  is  the  OAT  planner  located  in  Uw  taoc. 

*Afi  liuroduetkm  to  Air  Force  Targeting,  para  9-4, 9-S,  9-4. 

*And  in  some  cases,  boa  was  in  the  planner's  hands  within  an  hour  of  a  strike.  For 
eumple.  acA  was  transferred  to  the  Black  Hole  on  tlam  strikes  within  43  minutes  of  an 
auaek.  Sea  (S)  Chapter  4,  footnote  4S.  Lt  Col  Depiula  also  recalled  Ineidenu  in  which 
RAdm  McConnell  wee  able  to  provide  aoA  within  four  hours  of  a  requast  from  Brig  Oen 
Oloeaon.  Neadlesi  to  aay,  this  short  lum-around  time  was  much  feeler  dian  cbktaiVin 
or  emrroostf  n.  (S)  Intvw,  Ofllos  of  Air  Force  History  with  Lt  Cd  David  A.  Dapluia, 
SAMiax.  20  Nov  :99l. 
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Wm  b^ftnuuhn  wn  AmtlaM^  t«  BrntU  th*  ato  in  Dtntrt  Storm? 


InfianiMitico  ined  to  aaieM  bomb  danute  came  In  •evomi  fonnau 
dining  Deleft  Stonii.  Oathering  that  information  began  with  the  filing  of 
In-flight  PUcitiUpPrtiindpQat-fi^MlwianRepoiti.'*’  Ea^  lapoft  had 
its  own  key  place  in  the  BDA  prooess.  In-flight  Reports  were  transmitted 
frcm  attack  aiicraft  at  peedetMintned  times  or  points  following  attacks  on 
theirtaigets.  lyMtstsdssioos  wen  in  the  “cleai^  and  piovided  tmclasstflcd 
tttfocinadon  abont  the  attack,  for  example,  whether  the  missitm  succeeded 
orfalied.  Intnat^ctsaSk  Ailbo^leColnlmnd,COnltQkandGomfnuIdca• 
tions  i  accc)  or  dw  Airborne  Warning  and  Contnd  System  {KHkCS) 
received  and  forwarded  the  data  to  Combat  Operations  in  the  Ihcxical  Air 
Control  Cmter  The  In-flight  Rqmrt  information  formed  die  basis  for  the 
Misaioo  Rqmrts,  which  wen  pnpand  by  unit  intelligeooe  personnel 
immediat^y  after  each  sortie  was  con^>leted.  Udng  the  In-flight  Report 
and  aircraft  videotape  recording  (avtr)."  or  gun  camera  and  radar  film, 
the  aircnw  wai  debriefed.  Then,  the  Mission  Report  was  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  centap  Combat  Intelligence  Division. 

At  the  direction  of  Brig.  Oen.  Buster  Olosson,  14th  Air  Division 
Commander.  F-117  and  F-tItF  units  ptepared  videotape  summaries  of 
•11  dta  aircraft  videotape  recwdings  and  forwarded  them  to  the  oat 
piannere,'^  initially  so  that  centap  would  have  evidence  of  the  accuracy 
of  liie  bombing  of  targets  in  Baghdad.  The  point  was  to  allay  speculation 
on  the  part  of  the  news  media  that  the  attacks  on  Baghdad  were  killing 
civilians.'^  However,  these  video  summaries  were  also  a  summary 
means-«  short  cut-to  boa.  and  oat  personnel  began  using  them  for  that 
purpose.'^  Frequently,  the  aircraft  videotape  recorder  was  the  only  evl- 


"*(8)  Chsplsr  2,  Flfura  8.  Dewit  Slonn  Miulon  Repon. 

"only  thrse  types  of  coaiiilon  aimift  (P-il7A,  F-ISE,  P'llIP)  poMetMd  avtr 
lyMim  cf^Mble  of  viswing  snd  raeoniini  bomb  impsol  on  Uifsl.  For  example,  the 
P-lfB  UKIUN  isrpeiini  p^  did  not  go  Ailly  on-line  unUI  Ihe  micldle  of  Pebnianr  1991. 
WMi  s  Ibw  sxoepdOM.  up  until  Ihsi  time  the  mglority  of  avtr  input*  wen  from  P- 1 17A 
and  P>l  I  IP  (uelni  the  pavb  tack  pod). 

"(8)  Intvw.  Mark  D.  MsndelM  end  U  Col  Sanford  8.  Terry  with  Mr|  Robert  J. 
Heilon,  the  37lh  TPW  (P)  Direolor  of  intelllfenoe  from  9  Aug  1990  to  31  Mtu  1991, 
19  Oot  1992. 

"(8)  Inivw,  Mandele*  and  Terry  with  Mr)  Robert  J.  Heiton,  16  tuid  19  Oct  1992; 
lee  abo  dw  aerxlon  on  the  miBAT  model  in  Appendix  3. 

"See  (8)  Chapter  7.  footnote  139. 
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dence  leviewtHl  within  the  oat  of  weapon  impact  and  detonation.  Mis¬ 
sion  Repofts  contained  the  bulk  of  information  about  the  effects  of  deto¬ 
nations,  but  the  OAT  planners  were  not  addressees  for  Mission  Reports.'^ 

In  addition  to  these  unit  pfxxiucts,  OAT  planners  had  available  to  them 
other  tactical,  theater**  and  national  intelligence.'^  These  included  inter¬ 
cepts  of  Iraqi  communications  and  signals,  as  well  as  imagery  (from  the 
visible,  infrared,  and  radar  portions  of  the  electromagrretic  spectrum). 
Tha  Iraqis  dearly  had  aome  idea  of  U.S.  capabilities  in  these  areas  b^ 
cause  they  exerci^  careful  communications  discipline.  They  also  broad¬ 
cast  radar  signals  selectively  and  infrequently,  making  it  difficult  for  OAT 
planners  to  aocurdely  gauge  the  status  of  tiuuiy  radar  sites.  Lt.  Oen. 
Charles  A.  Homer's  decision  to  keep  Iraqi  radars  on  centap*s  "active" 
threat  list  until  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Cmter  had  positive  photographic 
proof  that  they  had  been  destroyed  kept  the  Constant  Source  database 
full.'*  A  later  section  of  this  chapter  will  show  why  drat  was  a  problem. 

Planned  bda  Process:  Theater 
Piaiuud  Organization  in  Theater 

U.S.  Central  Command's  {Mie-Desert  Shield  plans  for  action  were  laid 
out  in  usonccent  Operation  Plan  (OPLAN)  1002-90  (Second  Draft)  of  18 
July  1990.  Annex  B.  covering  intelligence,  gave  Central  Comnuuid  J-2 
the  responsibility  for  preparing  guidelines  for  component  intelligence 


'*The  CErTTAF/fN  created  the  Addreu  Information  Group  (Aio),  which  it  the  etandard 
lilt  of  addreue*  for  panicular  pieces  of  information.  For  exampie,  the  P-l  I7A  Director 
of  Inieltigence  did  not  addreu  MisREn  to  the  oat  becauK  the  oat  wu  not  on  the  aio. 
He  did  talk  with  the  PUX)  In  the  taOC  and  members  of  the  oat  to  describe  the  outcome 
of  his  unit's  missions.  Yet,  their  conversation  did  not  include  all  data  on  the  mUsion.  end 
the  extent  of  communication  between  the  Oat  and  other  unit-level  intelligence  officers 
is  not  known.  See  (S)  Intvw,  Ms)  Robeit  J.  Huion,  16  and  19  Oct  1992. 

'*As  illustraMl  in  (S)  Chapter  7,  Table  11.  LI.S.  and  Allied  forcu  flew  an  average 
of  seventy-five  reooonaisunce  type  Intelligence  coHecUon  missions  each  day  between 
17  Jan  and  28  Feb  1991. 

'^[DBLBTED]  See  (S)  Task  Force  Ill's  Space  Operation  in  the  Gulf  War,  Chapter 
4;  (S)  Lu,  (DELETED],  USAF,  Chief,  Target  Intelligence  Division,  Office  for  Global 
Analysis.  DIA  to  Col  Emery  M.  Kiraly,  Executive  Director,  owaps,  subj;  Gulf  War  Air 
Power  Survey,  2  Dec  1992. 

'*(S)  Intvw,  Thonus  C.  Hone,  Owaps  with  MaJ  Lewis  Hill,  usap,  owaps,  3  Nov 
1992. 
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oiymrzations  and  control  over  any  contacts  between  those  organizations 
and  intelligence  oiganizations  outside  the  theater.'*  This  concept  gave 
CENTOOM  J-2  the  responsibility  for  managing  all  the  intelUgenoe  functions 
sui^K>ning  the  theater,  cbntcom  J*2,  however,  did  not  have  the  person¬ 
nel  required  to  monitor  the  component  and  national  intelligence  collection 
systems,  let  alone  the  expertise  to  direct  the  thousands  of  specialists  in  all 
the  supporting  intelligence  organizations.** 

In  the  area  of  overhead  imagery,  for  example.  C^wradoo  Plan  1002- 
90  assigned  cbntoom  J-2  “overall  responsibility.***'  Tb  exercise  that 
responsibility,  cbntoom  J-2  planned  to  establish  a  Collection  Manage¬ 
ment  Office,  artd  the  latter,  located  in  the  Joint  Intelligence  Center,  would 
“compile  all  collection  activities  . . .  “  In  the  theater.**  The  plan  was  that 
each  comportent  would  set  up  its  own  Collection  Management  Office  and 
send  a  representative  to  sit  on  the  Daily  Aerial  Reconruussance  and 
Surveillance  conference  chaired  by  the  CENTCX^m  J-2  Collection  Maitage- 
ment  OfTice.  The  daily  conferences  would  serve  as  the  means  of  passing 
CBNTOOM  guidartce  to  the  component  intelligence  organizations  and.  more 
importantly,  as  the  forum  where  the  components  would  moke  their  specif¬ 
ic  requests  known  to  Central  Command.** 

(DELEraD)*^ 

[DELETED]**  [DELETED]**  [DELETED]** 


'*(S/NP)  USCINOCBNT  0<>LAN  1002-90  (Second  DraA).  18  Jul  1990,  Anne&  7  to 
Annen  B  (Inlelligenoe).  pp  B-7-1  and  B-7-2. 

**(S)  InltlUgence  Succustt  and  Failures  in  Operations  Desert  Shield/Siorm.  p 
The  April  1990  Su^ Directory  for  the  Headquanera.  U.S.  Central  Corunand  liiu  approal- 
matcly  130  penonnel  in  CEmcoM  j-2. 

*'(S/NF)  OPLAN  1002-90  (Second  Draft).  18  Jul  1990,  Anne*  7  to  Anne*  B,  p  B-7-3. 
**(SmF)  Ibid. 

**(SmP)  Ibid,  p  B-7-2. 

**[DBLBrED] 

**(S/NF)  Ibid,  p  B-7.3. 

**(S/NF)  Ibid,  p  B-7.3. 

*’(S/NF)  Ibid,  p  B.7.4. 
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U.S.  Gentnl  Comnnnd  ^  Focom  pfauuied  to  have  intelligence 
penomid  paitici|«te  actively  in  constnic^  the  Air  IhaUiig  Order,’* 
asaessiiv  the  results  of  missions  flown,  and  detemtining  long'iange  plans 
beyond  routine  ato  cycle.  Intelligence  was  to  be  an  active  participant 
in  each  and  every  fdiase  of  the  ato  production  process.  Unfortunately, 
Central  Conunand  Air  Forces  did  not  have  enou^  intelligence  personnel 
to  fulfill  this  m^lor  re^wnsibility.  fai  addidoo,  the  intelligence  personnel 
who  did  dqdoy  wocfc^  hi  different  locations,  which  hindered  mutual 
st^porl**  IliairaqMtation  was  made  all  the  worse  by  a  lack  of  sufficient 
secure  conmionicatkNU  links  that  otherwise  would  have  allowed  diem  to 
communicate  direcdy  and  quickly  with  the  OAT  planners. 

Huumi  Tktaitr  ImttUigfnet  Orgtmkfitiomtl  RtlattotuJ^ 

In  addition,  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  did  not  function  as 
pLmed  after  cbntap  deployed.  For  eiiample,  uscbntap  Regulation  5S- 
43  called  for  the  csmtap  Ihrget  Intelligence  Division  to  become  a  branch 
of  the  Combat  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Center 
and  support  the  Combat  Plans  Division.  Intelligence  personnel  also  were 
assign^  to  the  Enemy  Situation  Cmrelation  Division  (enscd),  where  they 
supported  the  Combat  Operations  Division.  Figure  illustrates  the 
organizational  arrangements  prt^iosed  by  Regulation  5S-45. 

According  to  planning  done  before  Desert  Shield,  rBNTAF’s  Ihrgets 
Division  (INT)  would  comprise  three  sections:  Thrget  Nominations 
Branch  (intn).  Combat  Assessment  Branch  (inta),’’’  and  ENSCD.*'  Under 
the  plan,  target  analysts  working  in  the  ThTget  Nominations  Branch  were 
suiqxised  to  nominate  specific  targets  for  strikes  they  believed  would 
fulfill  the  commander's  guidance  arxl  Central  Command’s  campaign 
objectives.  Each  Ihrget  Nominations  Branch  analyst  was  supposed  to  be 
assigned  to  e  specific  aspect  of  the  air  campaign  (that  is,  offensive  coun¬ 
ter  air,  air  interdiction,  command  and  control)  to  identify,  weaponeer,  and 
rank  targets  and  target  types  for  attack.  In  the  plan,  these  arudysts  were 


’’usCENTAP  RegulsUon  53-4S,  Air  Employmtnt  Planning  Process,  27  Jun  1990,  p 
3-3. 

’*See  (S)  Chapler  6. 

snd  MTA  wpporied  the  ao  and  Combat  Plana. 

’'enscd  wpponed  the  CoiMbat  Operaiiona  DIviaion. 
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supposed  to  help  the  CotidHtt  Operations  PUuining  Staff  develop  the  Air 
*nidung  Order. 


Figure  35 

^Muier  lutelHgiinrf  Iteletlooalilpe 
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In  the  pre-Deseit  Shield  plan,  analysts  in  the  Combat  Assessment 
Branch  were  given  responsibility  for  monitoring  the  current  status  of 
targets.  In  that  capacity,  they  would  alert  the  Target  Nominations  Branch 
to  targets  which  had  to  be  reattacked.  In  addition,  Combat  Assessment 
analysts  would  produce  an  Air  Combat  Assessment  report  documenting 
the  effectiveness  of  combat  operations,  enemy  reconstitution  capabilities, 
and  the  reliability  of  coalition  weapon  systems. 

According  to  the  plan,  the  Enemy  Situation  Correlation  Division 
target  arudysts  would  nominate  near  real-time  targets.  They  would  search 
for  high-value,  fleeting  targets  for  aback  by  alert  or  diverted  aircraft,  then 
monitor  the  execution  of  the  Air  Tuking  Order  to  determine  which 
targets  had  been  attacked.  Then  they  would  pass  this  information  back 
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to  the  Tufet  Nominations  Branch.**  The  bnsco  was  the  third  of^iza- 
tion  within  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Center  that  needed  accurate  and  up- 
UHlate  BDA,  because,  in  the  prewar  plan,  it  supported  Combat  Operations 
in  executing  'loday’s**  war. 

Tiu  itotm  of  VSCEN7AP  RoguhtioH  55-45 

USCBNTAP  Regulation  SS-4S  specified  that  targeting  guidance  from 
the  Commander  in  Chief  Central  Command  and  the  Coiranander  of  the 
Central  Command  Air  Forces  be  applied  to  the  selection  and  ranking  of 
targets  through  the  Joint  Ihrgeting  Coordination  Borud  using  the  Daily 
USCBNTAP  Guidance  Letter.”  Regulation  SS^S  anticipated  a  continual 
interaction  between  operations  and  intelligence  analysts.”  In  the  prewar 
plans,  the  Combat  Assessment  Cell  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
supporting  this  interaction  by  maintaining  a  list  reflecting  the  status  of 
previously  fragged  targets.  This  list-the  strike  history-was  the  point  of 
reference  to  which  all  parties  using  bomb  damage  assessment  in  the 
Thcticrd  Air  Control  Center  were,  in  the  plan,  supposed  to  refer.** 

BDA  CotUetioH  Managtment 

The  success  of  this  organization  for  the  provision  and  analysis  of 
bomb  damage  data  depended  on  Uie  timely  inputs  made  by  the  collection 
managers  assigned  to  the  CombrU  Assessment  Cell.  Figure  36  illustrates 
the  planned  flow  of  requesu  made  by  collection  managers  to  Central 
Command,  national,  and  tactical  theater  assets.  Collection  managers 
would  be  responsible  for  providing  the  Chief  of  Targets  and  senior  weap¬ 
ons  and  tactics  ofTicers  with  reporu  needed  on  each  target  nominated  for 
reattack.”  CENTAP  Combat  Assessment  Cell  collection  managers  were 
expected  to  review  and  approve  the  collection  requirements  presented  by 
ail  CBNTAP’s  ur  uniu.  In  this  capacity  they  were  to  ensure  that  requests 
for  intelligence  were  properly  integrated,  reviewed,  and,  where  possible, 
satisfied  from  information  already  available  in  the  Tactical  Air  Control 


”A/r  Empkfymeiu  Planning  Proceu,  p  2-3. 

p  3-12. 

**lbUt,  p  3-3. 

'^Ibld,  p  3-4. 

^Ibid. 
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Center.  If  the  center  did  not  have  the  needed  data,  theae  managers  were 
supposed  to  make  sure  they  were  collected.” 

Under  the  plan,  the  collection  managers  had  very  critical  respon¬ 
sibilities.  They  were  expected  to  remain  aware  of  new  or  changing 
collection  opportunities  while  ensuring  that  Tsctical  Air  Control  Center 
personnel  were  apprised  of  the  total  collection  potential.  Tb  do  this,  they 
would  have  to  w^  with  operations  and  target  intelligence  personnel  to 
asceilain  if  collection  requests  had  been  satisfied.  At  the  same  dme,  they 
were  supposed  to  remain  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  Air  Pbice,  national, 
and  other  Services’  collection  resources.  The  latter  could  be  tasked 
through  a  request  made  by  the  CSNTAP  representative  on  the 
USCBNTOOM/J2C  collection  management  board.”  UnfortuiMtely,  of  the 
five  CBNTAP  personnel  eventually  assigned  as  collection  managers,  only 
two  had  had  limited  experience  working  in  that  position.”  In  addition. 
Central  Command  had  rated  alt  component  staffs  as  marginal  in  planning 
and  managing  the  production  of  their  requirements  for  intelligence  sup¬ 
port.^  As  a  result,  cbntap  collection  managers  evidently  lacked  the 
ability  to  use  effectively  the  intelligence  information  management  systems 
with  which  the  component  commands  deployed. 


”lbU.  p  3-9. 

^Ibid,  Chapter  3. 

”uaceimxM,  BastUne  As$€tsmenl  DoarnierU-THlrd  Edition  {B*D-3}for  the  Theater 
InuUigenee  Arciutectute  Program  {Final),  12  Sep  1990,  p  4-5.  There  to  no  way  to 
detennine  by  poiitkm  and  afsc  that  people  aaiigned  lo  paiUcular  funrtiona  within  cektaf 
Collection  Management  were  properly  trained  for  their  Job  and  had  the  bnc'itgixxind  to 
nipport  collection  eiToiti.  it  to  alio  impoaiible  lo  detennine  where  theae  individuals 
were  auigned  before  the  war  and  whether  they  were  logically  aaiigned  baaed  on  experi¬ 
ence. 

^‘Baseline  Asuumeni  Document-Third  Edition  (tAD-S)  for  the  Theater  Intelligence 
Architecture  Program,  p  4-5. 


Figure  36 

Collectioa  Muu^aiient 
Flow  of  Requceti  to  CBNTCOM,  Notioual  and 
Tectical  Theater  Anete 


Tht  ItHporUme^  of  Ao  Combat  Auutmont  Cott 

Planning  for  BDA  focused  on  the  Combat  Assessment  Cell,  which  was 
subordinate  to  the  Chief  of  Ibrgets.  The  Combat  Assessment  Cell  was 
formally  assigned  the  responsibility  for  analyzing  the  cumulative  effects 
of  bombing  and  for  preparing  estimates  of  how  long  it  would  take  the 
Iraqis  to  repair  the  damage.  CBNTAP  Regulation  SS-4S  specified  that  the 
Combat  Assessment/BDA  Cell  was  to  pass  pertinent  information  to  both 
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the  Enemy  Situation  Coneittion  Division  and  the  Combat  InteUigence 
IMvision’s  taiget  developers.*' 

In  the  plan,  the  Combat  Assessment/Bl>A  Cell  leoeived  a  hard  c<^ 
Air  Thaking  Qnter  end  then  posted  BOA  to  it  In  addidon.  its  personnel 
were  supposed  to  (wqiare  periodic  target  sumnuuries  using  the  boa  dam 
collected  through  ^  the  means,  photographic  and  otherwise,  available  to 
the  ibeaaer.  Baaed  on  its  flndinp  this  Cell  was  to  piovide  collection 
nquirements  to  die  collection  managers  and  present  daily  BDa/  oondiat 
assesament  brieflngs  to  the  Commander  of  the  Central  Command  Air 
Forces.** 

Th*  PImws  te  PtwcHgit  PUuu 

However,  for  all  of  the  regulations  and  operations  |dans,  an  archi¬ 
tecture  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  bomb  daniage  assessment 
did  not  exist  in  Central  Command  or  its  componmts.**  The  aichiiecture 
was  only  a  concept:  it  did  not  describe  a  working  system.  General  intelli¬ 
gence  guidelines  specifying  which  agenciet  reported  “what”  and  “to 
whom”  were  in  place,  but  an  operative  and  cohesive  mechanism  for 
tracking,  collating,  and  dissemiruuing  BDA  had  to  be  created  once  person¬ 
nel  were  in  place.**  As  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  put  it,  “The  theater 
BPA  process  suffeted  from  a  cold  start  in  which  the  lack  of  adequate 
procedures,  practice,  and  manpower  were  felt.”*’ 

Unit  support  collection,  and  production  were  ill-defined,  or,  in  some 
cases,  defin^  just  prior  to  deployment.  One  USCBKTAP  officer  noted  in 
an  after  action  report  that  “when  we  deployed  we  would  have  had  trouble 


*'Air  Empiaymeiu  Plannini  Proem,  Chapter  3. 

**/fcirf. 

**BaseUM  AmtmmU  Doa0Hen$-TUrd EMion  (BAD-3)fi>r  ih*  Theater  liuelUgence 
Arehiueture  Program,  pp  3-1  •  5-7. 

**SSsi  William  K.  Sherwood,  izns  NOOic,  Weaponeering.  THp  Report  -  Operation 
Deacrt  SMeM/Slorm.  10  May  1991.  We  ihould  add,  the  troublea  esperienoed  in  Internal 
Look  90  won  not  attributed  to  the  gtsanliatioo  of  intelligcnoe  wpport  Intvw,  Mai  Anne 
D.  Leary,  Maik  D.  Mandelee,  Lt  Col  Sanford  S.  Terry  with  Lt  Col  Rocs  Dickinaon,  Joint 
Warfare  Center,  8  May  1992, 

*’Prank  Schwainb,  et  al.,  (S)  Deurt  Storm  fteeontirvciion  Report,  VoL  II:  Strike 
Warfare,  Center  for  Naval  Anafytei  (CAM  9i-i7S},  Oct  1991,  p  3-3. 
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running  a  m^jor  exercise  much  less  conducting  a  war.”^  In  fact,  any 
exercise,  conducted  anywhere  by  U.S.  forces  prior  to  Deaeit  Storm,  would 
probably  have  revealed  that  collecting  and  processing  BDA  in  adequate 
quantity  and  quality  just  was  not  likely.**  Given  the  fact  that  it  would 
always  be  under  great  pressure  to  produce  results  quickly,  the  exercise 
Condvl  Cell  would  probably  make  up  the  results  that  the  senior  staff 
wanted.  The  fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  duplicate  realistic  BDA  inputs  aivl 
demands  under  extreme  time  pressure  in  peacetime  exercises  inhibited 
effective,  realistic  planning.** 

Am  Effort  to  Dovolop  ThtaUr^Uvol  BDA  Softwart 

CBNTAP  did  make  an  effort  in  the  year  before  the  war  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  computer  capabilities  to  develop  and  produce  bomb  damage 
assessment  to  support  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  generation  process.  An 
intelligence  augmentee  to  CENTAP  apparently  was  assigned  responsibility 
to  modify  existing  software  for  this  purpose.  The  new  software  was 


**(S)  AAR.  L'SCENTAiViN  After  Action  Repod  and  Letsoni  Learoed,  2S  Mar  91,  from 
Col  (no  flw  name)  Rauichkolb,  to  Cot  (Chrittopher  L)  Chriaton  (CGNTAr/iN),  with 
17  AUachmenu. 

**sda  during  any  phase  of  an  exercise,  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  is  inadequate. 
Within  the  ardflcialitiea  of  an  exercise  targeting  and  intelligence  will  always  give  the 
appearance  of  working  u  expected.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  inieIHgence  is  often 
induded  more  for  the  operations  lurr  than  for  training  of  intelligence  personnel.  It  is  rare 
that  new  larfets  are  inteijected  to  reflect  the  increased  attention  from  the  national  inielli- 
genoe  oommunity.  Coupon  management  also  sufTers.  It  doea  not  get  sufficient  exer¬ 
cise  In  performing  its  ftinction,  especially  wiiMn  the  parameten  required  by  the  operators. 
There  is  little  Air  Porce-wide  training  for  theater-level  assets.  Rarely  it  uiyone  concerned 
with  checking  that  a  tasked  unit  in  fact  hat  the  target  maierialt  required  to  fly  a  miuion. 
Also  the  intelligence  dittemlnation  proceaa  it  not  sufflciently  tasked.  Component-level 
exetciaea  tend  to  tuppon  the  decision  makers.  However,  ^ring  these  exerciie  crises 
much  of  the  effort  is  directed  down  to  the  operetiorud  unita-units  which  are  almost  always 
simulated  and  very  undemanding. 

*'SSgl  Sherwood,  Trip  Report  -  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm,  10  May  1991.  SSgt 
Sherwood  noted; 

I  mentioned  we  exerciied  this  plan  [bda]  succeufully  during  Exercise  immi¬ 
nent  THUNDER.  The  measu.w  of  auccew  has  to  be  qualified,  because  the  key 
factor  of  having  a  daitbase  with  the  targeting  and  mission  data  readily  available 
and  formatted  at  the  start  of  each  ato  day  wu  aimulaied.  This  simulation  was 
approved  at  the  time,  because  the  actual  ato  database,  ATO  Bravo  ...  had 
bm  ‘hand-poked’  into  the  computers,  but  follow-on  atos  were  to  be  generated 
automatically  using  a  computer  system  called  temfiar. 
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fcaay  in  time  for  testing  during  the  exercise  Imminent  Thunder,  which 
was  held  two  months  before  Operation  Desert  Storm  began.  The  bda 
program  itself  was  a  database  of  all  of  the  targets  in  the  Air  Tasking 
Ordw,  with  bda  data  fields  added.  The  goal  was  to  create  a  baseline 
database  with  all  of  the  Air  Ibsking  Order  data  in  place  before  any  of  the 
BDA  reports  rolled  in. 

This  database  could  be  entered  into  a  computer  by  hand.  It  could 
also  be  created  using  an  electronic  ASCII  file  transfer  from  the  Computer 
Assisted  Force  Management  System,  which  Thctical  Air  Control  Center 
personnel  thought  they  would  use  (if  war  came)  to  build  the  Air  Tasking 
Order.  By  using  the  ATO  data  from  CAPMS,  the  bda  Cell  would  automat¬ 
ically  tie  all  of  the  targets  to  the  aircraft  assigned  to  strike  them,  and  have 
times  over  targets,  mission  numbers,  call  signs,  aiKl  targeting  data  as  well. 

'I1ie  point  was  to  prepare  a  database  which  presented  as  complete  a 
picture  of  the  air  war  as  possible.  It  had  to  be  done  with  a  stand-alone 
program  because  of  the  inherent  limits  of  the  Cafms  software.  These 
limits  forced  developers  in  CBNTAP  to  take  data  generated  by  Capms  and 
translate  them  into  an  ASCII  file  form^  placing  them  on  floppy  disks. 
The  data  could  be  used  to  build  a  separate  but  representative  database  for 
acboal  correlating  target/mission  data  with  BDA.  Databases  from  three 
different  systems  had  to  be  tied  together  if  a  total  ‘Target  picture”  were 
to  exist.  General  Homer  approved  an  effort  to  develop  this  database.” 

The  plan  was  to  process  bomb  damage  assessment  using  three  sepa¬ 
rate  computer  workstations.  This  would  allow  three  people  to  use  infor- 
nwtion  in  the  BDA  database  simultaneously,  thereby  exp^iting  the  han¬ 
dling  of  incoming  message  traffic.  At  the  first  workstation,  an  operator 
correlated  Mission  Reports  and  In-flight  Reports  (first-phase  bda)  to  the 
targets  assigned  in  the  Air  Ihsking  Order.  At  the  second  workstation, 
another  operator  would  enter  bda  collected  from  national  assets  (second- 
and  third-phase  bda).  At  the  third  workstation,  the  operator-a  combat 
assessments  officer-could  analyze  the  available  BDA  and  then  recommend 
whether  to  nominate  a  target  for  another  strike. 


”SSgt  Sherwood,  Trip  Report  •  Operation  Deieit  Shiekl/SUMm.  The  problem  with 
CAFMS  war  that  targeting  information  waa  never  atandardizerl,  e.g.,  target  coordinates 
could  be  expreiied  in  different  formats. 
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BDA  inputs  Also  were  to  be  ''fusetT  (that  is,  merged  with  other  types 
of  intelligence  data)  and  then  passed  to  Central  Command,  where  a  boa 
cell  would  estimate  general  attrition  trends.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
ATO  day,  a  cumulative  strike  history,  with  BDA  and  real-time  mission  and 
targeting  data,  couM  be  analyzed,  and  new  bda  could  be  entered  quickly 
into  the  database  to  update  the  target  record.* 

The  plan  was  to  take  bomb  damage  assessment  ctdlected  from  na¬ 
tional  assets  and  transfer  it  from  the  second  workstation,  via  a  floppy 
disk,  to  the  first  workstation,  where  it  could  be  read  into  the  master 
The  Arst  workstation  would  do  all  the  reportiog.  The  purpose 
of  this  system  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  ease  with  which  data  in  a 
digital  format  can  be  analyzed  and  dispbyed.*'  The  process  by  which 
CBNTAP's  Air  Tusking  Order  was  assemble  in  1990  ^1  involved  a  lot 
of  pen-and-pencil  work.  If  bda  were  to  be  posted  and  transferred  by  pen 
and  pertcil,  the  ato  process  would  become  less  responsive  to  changes  in 
targets.  Unfortunately,  the  centap  bda  analysis  system  was  not  prob¬ 
lem-free  by  January  1991.  Moreover,  Guidance.  Apportionment,  and 
Ikrgeting  cell  planners  did  not  know  about  this  system,  and  so  they  put 
togMher  one  of  their  own  after  the  beginning  of  Desert  Storm.* 

Planned  bda  Process:  Vi^ashington 
Organk/UioH  in  Washington 

The  Joint  Staff  understood  that  Central  Command  was  responsible  for 
conducting  recoiuiaissance  in-theater.  Components  and  supporting  com¬ 
mands  would  produce  their  own  required  intelligence  or  get  assistance 
from  CBNTCOM.”  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  prepared  to 
direct  the  allocation  of  strategic  reconnaissance  assets  in  response  to 
Commander  in  Chief,  Central  Command  requirements.  CENTCOM,  for 
example,  had  to  be  given  the  authority  to  direct  the  U-2/TR-18  used  in 
the  theater,  and  centap  directly  controlled  only  its  RF-4s. 


*SSgl  Sherwood,  Trip  Report  •  Operuion  Deien  Shleld/Storm. 

^Ibid.  See  alto  (S)  ChaiKer  7. 

Publication  3-56.1,  Chapter  IX,  Volume  II,  pp  B-20,  B-2I. 
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[DELETED]*^  [DEUJIEDl" 

M  Centra!  Ccmnutnd  forces  dq>ioyed  to  the  Pbrsian  Oulf  area,  the 
4S0th  Ihcticai  InVciUgence  Group,  out  of  Langley  AFB,  Virginia,  ana¬ 
lysed  reconnaissance  imageiy  and  produced  targeting  materials  for  use  in 
the  theater.  (DHI..H1^1  In  pre-Deseit  Shield  plans,  requests  to  DIA  for 
imagery  were  supposed  to  cotw;  through  USCBNTCOM  J-2  collection  man¬ 
agers,  who  were  given  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  and  rankirtg  re¬ 
quests  from  the  deploying  components.^ 

How  Did  GAT  PlAiuifen  Actually  get  BDA? 

Tk$  Btaie  Problm 

Ouidaaoe,  Apportionment,  and  Thijpting  planners  requested  that  bda 
be  produced  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  strike.^  Had  it  been  produced 
as  planned,  bda  would  have  been  used  in  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  planning 
cycle.  OAT  platuiers  attempted  every  day  during  Desert  Storm  to  get  such 
imagery.  In  fact,  the  ATO  Planning  Guidance  identified  a  need  for  imag¬ 
ery  “against  any  target  struck  on  previous  air  task  orders  which  [had] 
either  not  yet  been  coveted  or  ina^uately  coveted  for  bomb  damage 


^Ibid.  pp  10-16. 

^Ibid.  p  16. 

**($)  Dttfrt  Storm  Afitr  Action  Report,  from  U  Col  Sterne.  U  Col  Byrd, 
Mai  Msuey,  7  Mar  1990  (tic);  tee  «Uo  (S)  U  Col  Pondzeletke,  Weapon  Effecu  Officer 
DX-S  (Ajvxoxwo),  After  Action  Report,  IS  Mar  1991;  kc  also.  (S/NF/WN)  Capt  Steve 
Hedger  ARA/INKS,  Point  Paper  on  BDA  Imagery  Exploitation,  21  Sep  1990;  and  see  also 
(S)  DX  BOA  OON  ors,  11  S^  1990-the  latter  two  an  filed  in  OtfT  3i-i2;  see  also  (S) 
Checkmate  BDA  Team  -  Daily  Tatke  (Ax  of  26  Jan  91),  from  Lt  Col  Allan  W.  Howey, 
bapoty.  Chedcmaie  boa  Team;  see  also  (S)  otA’t  Bomb  Damage  Axxettment  (bda) 
Proceet  brieling  [CHST  si.io],  with  note  from  Li  Col  Ben  Harvey  to  Colonel  Warden 
Ime’s  updated  boa  brief-recommend  we  get  on  LOEN  Adam's  calendar  this  week." 

^Air  Emp’-tyment  Planning  Proceu,  p  3-12;  tee  also  ato  Planning  Guidance  for 
D«'3  •  33  and  D4-35  •  43  (reel  number  23978,  frames  936-1080).  Besides  the  usual 
tUstfibution  to  the  commanders  copies  wen  provided  to  tjCHStTAF/iN,  Combat  OPS.  sac 
Dinctor,  sac  Ftannen,  BSC  rtSAP.  raf.  us  Navy,  us  Marine  Ci>rps,  BCE,  Canadian  lno. 
Prs.cS)  lno  and  outside  of  USCBNTAF  it  was  providid  to  USCBNTOUM  )VI3/C3\.  See  also 
Master  Attack  Rens  for  Days  DsSS  (pages  19  (reel  numner  23674,  pp  7-8).  in 

each  case  RF-iCs  and  RF-)s  wen  tasked  to  pr<^  :anniissanoe  in  the  KTO.  some 
spectllcally  against  bridges. 
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asBessment  puiposM."”  OAT  f^nwi  felt  ao  atrongly  about  this  matter 
that  they  did  not  change  the  ‘^Collection  Management  Guidance”  for  the 
duration  of  Oesatt  Storm. 

However,  CBNTAP  collection  mtinagsn  had  to  sadt^  both  unit-  and 
foiee4evel  laquaati  for  boa.^  As  Mied  m  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Aiaistaat  Saoreiwy  of  Defeiwe  (for  Oommwd,  Conhol,  Communications 
and  InieHifHWid.  aeveial  fhctors  kept  the  coMecdon  BMngan  from  satis- 
fykig  both  thew  ‘^clients.”  First,  the  conoqrt  of  the  air  ounpaign  (and 
bow  the  campaign  changed  over  time)  was  not  dearly  briefed  to  the 
collection  nuaiageri.  Second,  some  coUaotioo  managen,  rather  than 
being  cottrdly  located  in  die  Ihctical  Air  Control  CaMer,  were  not  in  the 
Center  or  were  moved  several  times.  Only  in  the  third  week  of  Desert 
Storm  were  all  the  collection  managers  finally  linked  up  with  the  imagery 
ttudysts  m  the  Thcdcal  Air  Control  Onter  they  were  supposed  to  be 
working  with  all  along.**  Third,  the  different  imagery  and  intelligence 
collection  units  working  for  Central  Command  were  not  practiced  in 
putting  the  theater  command’s  plan  into  effect  in  realistic  exercises. 
Their  relationships  with  each  other  were  never  well  defined.*' 

These  problems  placed  CENTAP  collection  managers  at  a  disadvantage 
in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  competition  for  the  attention  of  Central  Com¬ 
mand.  CEmtX)M  J-2  decided  which  component  requests  for  intelligence 
data  would  be  satisfied  first.  As  a  result,  centaf’s  requests  were  often 
not  satisfied  on  lime  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air  Tasking  Order  planners 


*(S)  ATO  Planning  Guidance  for  D+3  -  33  and  D+35  •  43  (reel  23978,  framei  936- 
1060),  Coilection  Management  Guidance  in  Priority  Order.  Betldei  the  uwal  distribution 
to  the  commanders  copies  were  provided  to  uscentafAn,  Combat  OPS.  sac  Director,  sac 
Planners,  BSC.  rtSAF.  RAF,  US  Navy,  US  Marine  Corps.  BCE,  C^anadian  LNO,  French  LNO  and 
outside  of  USCEKTAF  it  was  provided  to  usCENTOOar  lUivcii.  See  also  Master  Attack 
Plans  for  Days  D^IS  and  D4-19  (reel  23674,  pp  2-8).  In  each  case  RF-4t  and  RF-Ss  were 
tasked  to  provide  reconnaissance  in  the  KTO.  Some  of  those  miuions  were  against 
bridges. 

"(DELETED! 

“(S)  InteUlgence  Program  Support  Group,  Office  of  the  Assisiam  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Command,  Control,  Communications  and  Inielligence),  Operation  Detert 
SUeU/Deun  Storm  InteUlgence  Diuemination  Study-Final  Report,  Appendix  L-CCNTAP, 
28  May  1992. 

**BateUne  Asuumeni  Document-Third  Edition  (BAD-3)  for  the  Theater  Intelligence 
Arehitec'ure  Progiam  (Final),  pp  4-11,  4-12. 
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or  the  uniMevel  planners  "  Put  another  way,  the  availability  of  bda  to 
CBNTAF  was  hampered  by  the  implementation  of  cbntcom’s  precrisis 
intelligence  concept  and  by  a  lack  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  collection 
managers  working  in  or  for  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center. 

For  example,  the  Iraqi  'Air  Defense  Operations  Center  in  Baghdad 
was  a  very  high*priofity  target  when  the  air  war  commenced  on  the  night 
of  16/17  January  1991.  Conseqiwntly,  two  P-117As  were  assigned  to 
attack  it.  The  Air  Defense  Center  cea^  to  be  a  target  when  oat  plan¬ 
ners  decided  that  postmission  pitot  debriefs  and  cockpit  video  footage 
showed  that  all  bombs  had  hit  on,  or  extremely  close  to,  their  desired 
mean  points  of  impact  and  had  properly  detonated.  This  is  the  kind  of 
assessment  which  OAT  planners  wanted  to  be  able  to  make  for  all  targets. 

Unfortunately,  different  types  of  targets  require  different  types  of 
BDA.  For  example,  analysts  could  usually  decide  whether  point  targeu 
such  as  Baghdad  Air  Defense  Operations  Center  were  destroyed  or  non¬ 
functional  by  examining  a  few  images.  The  same  sort  of  analysis  did  not 
work  for  Republican  Guard  divisions  entrenched  in  or  near  Kuwait.  Air 
operations  against  them  were  essentially  attritional  and-hr^fully- 
cumulative,  with  no  particular  aimpoint  being  of  higher  priority  until 
ground  operations  were  imminent.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
difficult  to  decide,  just  from  aerial  photographs,  whether  any  given  Re¬ 
publican  Guard  unit  was  capable  of  fighting  effectively. 

Without  bomb  damage  assessment,  oat  planners  considered  all 
targets  as  still  functional,  still  dangerous.  Imperfect  knowledge  about  the 
effectiveness  of  strikes  led  to  unnecessary  restrikes,  the  waste  of  muni¬ 
tions.  and  to  placing  crews  and  equipment  unnecessarily  at  risk.  Unnec¬ 
essary  restiikes  also  kept  OAT  planners  from  allocating  aircraft  and  muni¬ 
tions  to  other  targets.  The  planners  did  not  correct  this  situation  because 
they  did  not  know  where  and  how  to  obtain  all  the  bda  they  needed.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  the  daily  ato  Planning  Guidance  letter 


was  nor  just  a  problem  for  CEHTAF;  it  also  efTected  navcent.  According  to 
an  analysis  done  by  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  boa  wu  such  a  scarce  resource 
during  Desert  Storm  that  many  urgeu  aaalgiiad  U>  the  Navy’s  carrier  battle  groups  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  Persian  Oulf  were  not  adequately  covered.  See  Prank  Schwamb.  et  al.,  (S) 
Desert  Storm  Recorutrvctlon  Report,  VoL  II:  Strike  Waifiirt,  pp  3-19  and  3-20. 
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stated,  in  general  tenns,  those  requirements.**  The  problem  was  that  the 
requirements  were  often  not  met. 

CWIseSlMi  Sy$t$BU  Tkot  Hbrv  Fntpfvytd 

By  die  time  the  war  started.  Central  Command  had  estaUished  U-2R** 
and  TR’l**  in  the  theater.**  [DBLBTBD]*^  Strategic  Air  Gonunand  imag* 
eiy  ioteipretera  were  able  to  analyze  Senior  Year  BlectfOK^itical  Recon> 
naissance  System  (SYBRS)  dim,**  and  produce  imagery  inteqNetation 
reports.  [DELEIED]**  (DELETED^ 

PEUESTEDr* 

Thble  13  lists  the  major  theater  imagery  exploitation  systems  support¬ 
ing  CENTAP  targeting  and  possessing  the  ability  to  support  Desert  Storm 
BDA  operations  by  October  1990.” 


**(S)  Intvw,  Li  Col  David  A.  Deptula.  Deptula  noted  that  the  Guidance  Letter  alto 
was  used  to  provide  information  to  the  people  putting  together  the  ATO. 

**nie  Lockheed  U-2R  it  considered  a  national,  rather  than  tactical,  intelligence  atiet. 
The  planes  can  be  outfitted  with  either  cameras  or  equipment,  depending  on  the  nahire 
of  a  particular  missioa. 

**The  T1t*l  is  an  updated  version  of  the  U-2,  but  considered  a  lacticai,  instead  of 
national,  intelligence  asset 

**(S/NF/WN)  Robert  J.  Butler.  Inttlligence  Support  for  BM  and  Targeting  In  Opera- 
lien  Deurt  Storm.  RAND  WD(L>-S633-i-AP(Sanu  Monica,  Nov  1991).  (S/NF/WN)  See  also 
(S)  Leland  Joe  and  Dan  Gonzales,  Command  and  Control.  Communications,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  In  Deurt  Storm  Air  Operations.  Rand  WINU-STSO-ap  (Santa  Monica.  Feb  1992). 
See  also  CBNTOOM,  Desert  Shield  Chronological  list  i^evenu  -  Aug  90  -  Apr  9i. 

IDBLETBD] 

•’(DELETED] 

**(SfNP)  SYBRS  is  an  electro-optical  sensor.  [DELETED] 

**(S/NP/WN)  Robert  I.  Butler,  Intelligence  Support  for  BDA  and  Targeting  in  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm. 

”(SfNF/WN)  Commend  and  Control,  Communications,  and  Irttelligertce  in  Deurt 
Storm  Air  Operations. 

”(S/NF/WN)  InuUigence  Support  for  BDA  and  Targeting  in  Opeiollon  Deurt  Storm. 

”(S/NFAYN)  Ibid.  (S/NP/WN)  See  also  Prciiect  Air  Force  Assessment  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield:  Volume  II,  The  Buildup  of  Combat  FoNwr-Tochnical  Appendices,  pp  171- 
76, 197-99. 
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Tftbic  13 

liliHry  BxpMtetloa  and!  Prodkctioa  lB>4hMt«r  (OcMbar  1990) 


(DELETED] 

Tkble  14  depicts  the  disposition  of  U.S.  intelligence  ec  f'son  aviulable 
to  the  tbeater  as  of  20  Januaiy  1991 

Thblc  14 

Areas  of  Sensor  Commitment 
[DELETED) 

By  mid* January  1991,  JSTARS  (Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar 
System)  and  RF-4s  with  long-iange  oblique  photographic,  side-looking, 
and  forward-kN^ing  panoramic  cameras  were  based  in  the  theater.  These 
assets  were  complemented  by  additional  Strategic  Air  Command  TR-ls 
with  ASARS-n  and  by  British  Jaguars  aix)  Tornados  with  side-looking  Ik 
sensors  and  long-range  oblique  photography.  TARPS  (tactical  air  (photo¬ 
graphic]  reconnaissance  pa]  system)  for  the  P-14  were  deployed  on 
aircraft  carriers  employed  i&  Desert  Storm.  The  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force 
RF-5E  aircraft  rounded  out  the  tuciicaf  reconnaissance  force  for  Cenu^ 
Command. 

Procuring  CoUcctod  Data 

As  additional  assets  became  available  the  need  for  more  personnel 
and  equipment  to  exploit,  produce,  and  disseminate  images  grew  pressing. 
OIA,  CENTCOM,  and  CENTAF  tried  to  address  these  needs  collectively  with 
the  formation  of  a  Joint  Imagery  Production  Center  (JiPC-pronounced 
“gypsy”).’^ 

The  JIPC  was  created  from  existing  assets.  It  had  key  elements;  [DE¬ 
LETED],  a  mobile  intelligence  processing  element  from  the  9th  Remote 


^Source:  (S/NP)  HQ  USAF/inx,  OAOR. 

Optrotion  Dwrt  ShUld/Deurt  Siam  InieUigenee  Diuemination 
Stmfy-Ftnal  Report,  Appendix  L-CErfTAP,  p  4-1 1 . 

(DELETED] 
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IVKking  Station  at  Beale  APB,  and  a  joint  imagery  exploitation  cell  with 
200  imageiy  interpietera  from  several  organizations.  This  organization  was 
fully  operational  by  10  January  1991  and  capable  of  producing  1 ,700  prints 
per  di^.  By  IS  January,  the  jipc  was  exploiting  [DELETED]  imagery  and 
U-2  camera  film  brou^t  by  courier  daily  from  Dtif  to  Riyadh.” 

The  JIPC  bad  trouble  starting  up  because  it  was  created  ad  hoc  in  the 
theater.  Getting  organized,  confined  with  the  increasing  demand  for 
imagery  by  t^terational  users,  kept  the  jipc  from  meeting  user  demands 
and  m^  the  component  staffs  extremely  unhappy.  For  example,  the 
JIPC  was  designed  to  support  CENTAP  with  liaison  to  cbntcom.  The 
jiPC’s  role  later  changed  to  CBNTCOM  support,  with  the  primary  user 
being  the  U.S.  Army.” 

The  original  concept  also  called  for  the  JIPC  to  process  one  to  two  U- 
2  missions  per  week.  This  task  was  expanded  to  daily  mission  process¬ 
ing.  which  placed  a  greater  deiiuuid  on  jipc  personnel  than  they  were  able 
to  satisfy.  In  addition,  the  jipc  was  also  directed  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  bomb  damage  assessment  process  for  the  CommWier,  Central  Com¬ 
mand,  which  meant  that  half  of  the  interpreters  who  had  been  available 
to  process  reconnaissance  were  instead  ^ing  target  analysis.”  By  the 
end  of  Desert  Storm,  the  JIPC  had  processed  1.3  million  feet  of  U-2 
imagery  and  produced  over  S3.000  selected  prints.” 


”(SrNP/WN)  InttlUgtnct  &tpportfor  BM  and  Targeting  in  Operation  Detert  Storm. 

”(S/NP/WN)  Ibid.  pis.  See  alio  USCEKTAF/in,  M(g  dig  0S0726Z  Feb  1991,  uibj: 
Unit  Imsgery  DUliibution. 

CSKTAfVIN  acknowledger  the  need  for  timely  premiuion  imagefy  thii  meuage. 
CENTAlViN  penonnel  concentrated  on  ‘.hoee  vnlu  going  to  the  kto  and  attacking  the 
Republican  Guard  unit*.  The  initial  intent  was  to  provide  (a)  RP<4  imageiy  from  the  JIFC 
and  (b)  U-2R  moaalca,  which  would  require  aiiembly  at  the  unit.  CEKT.\F/IN  attempted 
to  complete  wwk  on  one  Iraqi  diviiion  each  day.  The  information  would  be  diatribiiied 
via  C-21  from  the  IIPC  at  Riyadh,  or  from  Shaikh  lia. 

”(.VNF/WN)  Intelligence  Support  for  tOA  and  Targeting  In  Operation  Desert  Storm, 

pis. 


[DELeTED] 

”(S/NF)  DCS/Intelligence  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  After  Action 
Report-Executive  Edition,  30  Aug  1991,  p  9. 
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[DELETBOr  (DELETED]"  [DELETED]*' 

CBNTCOM  finally  accepted  the  cieatton  of  the  jipc  in  time  to  assist  the 
Deseit  Storm  air  operation  with  imagery  support.  However,  cbntcom’s 
alow  organizational  response  to  the  dynamics  of  the  deploying  (Desert 
Shield)  force  intelligence  requirements  rewlted  in  a  delay  in  die  improve* 
ment  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  inielligenoe  available  to  theater  com¬ 
mander*.  CBNTCOM  never  recovered  from  this  delay." 

The  Role  of  the  Defense  IntdUgence  Agency  (DIA) 

In  BDA 


DlA  Anafytis  of  SattWie  Data 
(DELETED]”  [DELETED]” 


"{DELETED) 

"(S)  InieUigence  Successes  and  Failures  in  Operation  Desert  ShieU/Siorm,  p  4. 

*'(S)  Ibid,  p  7. 

"The  Center  for  Naval  Analyiea  (CNA)  dlacoveied  that  Navy  carrier  battle  staffs 
often  pressed  for  permission  to  Khedule  second  strikes  on  targets  while  the  TACC  was  still 
waiting  for  dau  from  CEirrooM  and  national  sources.  As  the  cna  analysis  put  it,  the 
“BDA  system”  Just  could  not  keep  pace  with  “the  dynamic  strike  camp^gn.”  See  (S) 
Desert  Slonn  Reconstruction  Report,  VoL  U:  Strike  Warfare,  p  2-19  and  p  3-25. 

”oiA*s  Technical  Program  Office  passed  structural  analytes  of  hard  targeu  to 
Checkmate.  (S/NF)  Ltr,  (DELETED)  to  Col  Kiraly.  lubj:  owaps.  2  Dec  1992. 

”(S)  Desert  Storm  After  Action  Report,  7  Mar  1990  (sic);  tee  also  (S)  Lt  Col 
Bondzeleske,  After  Action  Report,  18  Mar  1991;  see  alto,  (S/NF/WN)  Capt  Hedger,  Point 
Paper  on  BDA  Imagery  Exploitation,  21  Sep  1990;  and  see  also,  (S)  OX  boa  con  ops. 
1 1  Sep  199(Mhe  latter  two  are  filed  in  CHST  51-12;  aee  also  (S)  Checkmate  bda  Team  - 
Dally  Tasks  (As  of  26  Jan  1991),  from  U  Col  Howey;  tee  alto  (S)  oiA’s  “Bomb  Damage 
.Assessment  (boa)  Procett"  briefing  [CHST  Si-io). 
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360-141  O  -  93  -  19  I  QL  3 


[DELETED]” 


Air  Stuff  CooptraHon  with  DiA 

DiA's  concept  of  operations  was  based  on  the  premise  that  theater 
assets  would  focus  on  tactical  targets  in  the  Kuwait  Theater  of  Opera- 
dons.  while  national  assets  would  concentrate  on  strategic  targets  in  Iraq. 
DIA  itself  would  be  the  lead  agency  for  strategic  bda.  dia  asked  the  staff 
of  the  operadons  deputy  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  for  help 
in  the  BDA  process.”  Clieckmate.  an  Air  Staff  group,  was  given  this 
responsibility.  The  group  had  already  shifted  its  aedvides  from  wargames 
and  simuladons  to  joint  air  campaign  plaiming.  Checkmate’s  Air  Force 
personrtel  were  augmented  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  officers.” 

Liaison  with  intelligence  agencies  was  provided  by  DIA,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  Nadonal  Security  Agency  liaison  personnel,  who 
worked  next  to  Checkmate’s  space  in  the  Pentagon.  This  Joint  Intelli¬ 
gence  Center  evolved  into  a  BDA  collection  cell  at  the  onset  of  hosdii- 
ties.**  During  the  first  stage  of  imagery  analysis,  the  Checkmate  cell  was 
involved  deeply  in  the  BDA  process.  An  open-line  consultation  was 
conducted  around-the-clock.  During  the  second  stage.  Checkmate  provid¬ 
ed  one  Air  Force  analyst  to  the  dia  cell,  and  Air  Force  weapon  system 
experts  were  on  call.  During  stage  three,  Checkmate  also  provided  an 


”(S)  Thomas  P.  Christie,  John  N.  Oonis,  snd  Gregory  A.  Coriiu,  Deun  Storm 
Straugic  Air  Campaign  Bomb  Damag*  AtMunwa  (bDA),  Institute  for  Defeiue  Analytes 
Document  D-lOW,  Jan  1992.  See  also  (S)  Daart  Storm  Afitr  Action  Rtport,!  YAat  1990 
(sic);  see  also  (S)  Lt  Col  Bondieleske,  Afier  Action  Report,  18  Mar  1991;  (S/NFfWN)  tee 
also  Capt  Hedger,  Point  Paper  on  BOA  imagery  EscpMtaiion,  21  Sep  1990;  and  tee  alto, 
(S)  DX  BDA  CON  on.  1 1  Sep  I990mie  latter  two  are  filed  in  CHST  St-I2;  tee  also  (S) 
Checkmate  BDA  Team  -  Dotty  Tasks  (As  of  26  Jan  1991),  from  Lt  Col  Howey,  Deputy. 
Checkmate  boa  Team;  tee  also  (S)  dia's  ‘'Bomb  Damage  Asteumem  (bda)  Process*' 
briefing  (CHsr  31-10). 

”(S)  ibid. 

”See  (S)  Chapter  6;  Volume  V,  Piaiu  and  Strategy. 

"(Sfi^F/WN)  See  footnote  83. 
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analyst,  while  weapon  system  experts  and  planners  were  on  call  for  more 
in-depth  consultation.** 

Th$  DtA-IMr9^0d  BDA  Proeeu  in  Weskif^Um 
[DELEraD]*" 

[DELETED] 

[DELETED]*' 

In  DiA's  view,  bomb  damage  assessment  support  to  Ceniral  Command 
provided  timely  assessments  of  attack  resulu  on  selected  stiategic  targets 
which  facilitate  in-tbeater  retargeting  and  restrike  decisions.  In  addition, 
DiA  was  able  to  answer  basic  questions  about  strike  results  such  as  wheth¬ 
er  the  target  was  hit  or  what  functional  or  smictural  damage  was 
achieved.** 

The  Split  Between  GAT  banners  (Black  Hole) 
and  CENTAP/IN 

The  antipathy  between  Brigadier  General  Glosson  and  his  oat  plan¬ 
ners.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intelligence  analysts  assigned  to  Centaf 
on  the  other  could  not  have  been  more  unfortunate,  especially  given  the 
overabundance  of  data  flowing  to  the  theater  from  Washington.  It  merits 
attention  in  this  volume  because  it  shows  how  the  best  intentions  of 
qualifled,  motivated  personnel  can  be  overcome  by  organizational  ar¬ 
rangements  which,  at  first,  appear  to  be  benign. 

As  tKMed  earlier.  General  Glosson  viewed  the  theater  force-level 
(TAOC)  intelligence  organization  as  unresponsive  to  his  and  his  planners' 


•*(S/NFAVN)  /bU. 
*®(S/NF/WN)  See  foomoce  85. 
*'(S/NF/WN)  Ibid. 
**(S/NP/WN)  See  foouwie  85. 
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needs  ”  Hie  intelligence  personnel,  by  contrast,  did  not  know  during 
Desert  Shield  that  Olosson  and  his  staff  would  plan  the  actual  air  war, 
and  they  apparently  found  the  Black  Hole's  requests  for  information  both 
a  surprise  and  a  biirden.  In  an  understandable  reaction,  Olosson  created 
his  own  intelligence  network  using  personal  contacts  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  selected  individuals  on  the  CBNTAF  staff  who  willingly  kept 
him  informed  on  BDA  issues.**  The  Task  Force  could  not  identify  all  the 
individuals  in  this  network,  but  the  network  did  exist,  and  Olosson  appar¬ 
ently  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  organize  and  then  use  it. 

However,  many  CBNTAP  intelligence  personnel  resisted  supporting 
General  Olosson  even  after  he  and  his  staff  emerged  ftom  their  "Black 
Hole"  and  became  the  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  IWgeting  cell. 
Once  Desert  Storm  commenced,  most  ^  the  force-level  analysts  remained 
in  their  special  scip  (facility  for  compattmented  information).  Hence 
there  were  two  *‘camps”-the  OAT  and  the  force-level  analysts,  each  in  its 
own  special,  secure  area,  and  each  suspicious  of  the  other.  One  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  mutual  suspicion  was  that  cbntap/in  ofTicers  did  not  begin 
filling  information  requests  until  Black  Hole  leaders  invited  more  target¬ 
ing  officers  into  the  planning  process.**  Even  then,  intelligence  support 


**$€0  (S)  Chapten  6  and  7;  alio  (S)  Intvw,  U  Col  Prank  D.  Kinler,  Mark  D. 
Mandeks,  Sanford  S.  Terry  with  Capt  John  Clock,  ACcnKr,  Langley  afb.  va. 
30  Jan  1992.  During  the  AuguM  1990  period.  Clock  admitted,  “we  really  weren’t  in  any 
way  responaive  to  them  (Black  Hole),  in  fact,  at  one  point,  (U)  Col  IDavid  A.]  Dqnula 
waa  aaking  for  a  chart  or  trying  to  do  aomething,  and  I  told  him  we  don’t  work  for  you.” 

**Aa  (S)  diicuaaed  in  Chaptera  6  and  7;  aee  also  (S/NP/WN)  bda  Tapaa,  Black  Hole 
Working  Maieriala  folder  from  Riyadh  (NA-317];  Memo.  Lt  Cdr  Muir  (Special  Navy 
briefer  attached  to  C&rrrAf’/IN)  to  Brig  Cen  Boater  C.  Cloaion,  Commander  14th  ad(P), 
20  Peb  1991.  Memo  itaiea  ready  acoeu  to  RP-4  bda  photography  of  biklgea.  direct 
diacuasioo  with  DIA  coooeniing  bridgea,  and  “1  will  taak  national  ayatema  Uirough  the 
collection  management  proceaa.” 

**in  their  after  action  report,  the  targeting  cell  complained  bitterly  d>out  their 
credibility  with  the  planning  itaff  and  the  fact  there  were  direct  feeds  to  Brig  Cen 
Cloatoo  with  00  info  copiei  to  them.  They  went  lo  far  aa  to  admit  that  the  planning  atafT 
pve  little  conaidetiUon  to  their  “limited  ^lity  to  wpport  rapidly  changing  target  lista." 
They  also  identified  the  fact  that  senior  intdilgence  taigeu  people  never  attended  meet¬ 
ings  to  dlicuu  target  lelection  until  one  of  Uiem  had  been  auigned  to  work  airfields  14 
days  Into  the  war.  (S)  aar.  uscerrTAF/iN  After  Action  Report  and  Leasona  Learned.  25 
Mar  1991,  from  Cot  (no  first  name]  Rauschkolb  to  Col  (Christopher  L]  Cbiiaton 
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to  the  planners  may  have  been  gnidging.**  Another  consequence  was  that 
OAT  planners  did  not  ask  for  BDA  in  the  right  way.  For  example,  their 
daily  guidance  letters  repeated  die  same  requests  over  and  over,  when  in 
fact  the  force-level  intelligence  analysts  needed  to  know  what  the 
planners'  priority  was  for  boa. 

BDA  analysts  work  best  when  information  about  targets  (which  instal¬ 
lation  and  which  aimpoint,  for  example)  and  weapons  is  included  in  the 
Air  Thsking  Order  and  its  subsequent  changed  versions.  Unfortunately, 
force-leve!  BDA  analysts  received  only  pieces  of  the  ATO,  and  subsequent 
changes  were  often  not  provided.”  llie  many  changes  made  by  the  oat 
over  secure  phone  lines  to  the  wings  were  also  not  sent  to  analysts  in  the 
combat  assessment  cell.  Because  there  was  only  (at  best)  a  loose  infor- 


(CENTAP/iN),  INT  Auachmciu. 

”Por  maniple,  lafsateen  pointed  out  that  oat  plannen  lequested  imageiy  through 
CBKTAIVIN.  However,  the  planners  were  told  no  Imagery  was  available.  Later,  plannert 
diacoverad  that  the  imagery  had  never  been  ordered.  Intelligence  collection  efTortt  began 
on  future  attack  plana  around  Day  16  of  the  war-after  intelligence  officer  augmeniees 
were  aaaigned  to  the  airfield  attack  team.  (S)  USCENTAF/IN  After  Action  Report  and 
Leaaona  Learned,  23  Mar  91.  from  Col  Rauachkolb  lo  Col  Chriaton,  urr  Attachment. 

^DCS/lnuUigtnct  Operation  Deten  ShieU/Siorm,  Executive  Edition,  pp  24,  23,  27. 

The  acs  lequeated  any  tactical  boa  leaulu  to  “enhance  total  campaign  aaaeaamem.” 
In  addition,  the  roeaaage  aialed;  “To  fadlilaie  complete,  efficient  planning  and  aolve 
demand!  for  information  contained  in  the  ato,  requeat  confirmation  of  the  Strategic 
Target  Llat  by  category,  and  aubmlaalon  of  critical  BDA  facu  by  target  and  electronic 
tranamiaaion  of  the  ato  via  AimiolN  meaaage  ayatem.”  (S)  CX5  Mag  I90447Z  Jan  1991, 
aubj:  Traiumitting  Air  Taaking  Order  (ATO). 

After  the  firat  week  of  combat,  aiaff  in  theater  and  Waahington  complained  about 
incomplete  boa  information.  A  KS  meaaage  aialed.  In  part,  that  “  .  .  .  despite  the  absence 
of  key  urget  infonnation”  identifying  critical  items  needed  as  “designated  weapons, 
detiied  damage,  dmpi,  etc”  the  system  providing  boa  and  status  of  largett  is  working. 
Except  for  the  flrsi  day  of  combat  “information  necessary  to  conduct  boa  has  been 
limited."  All  Waahington  agencies,  including  Joint  SiaiT  and  DIA  “separately  and  in 
conoem,''  have  “addressed  the  need  for  the  information  to  all  levels  of  CENTOOsa  and 
CEKTAP  repeatedly  since  last  October.”  A  FLASH  message  has  produced  limited  response 
in  the  form  of  a  partial  target  data  base.  The  only  other  dau  received  ate  from  a  partial 
ATO  faxed  3-4  hours  prior  to  execution.  “Of  Uie  information  needed  for  boa.  that  partial 
ATO  contains  only  type  of  aircraft,  time  over  target,  and  target  name,  BE,  or  coonUnaie.” 
(S)  CXS/J21  Msg,  242236Z  Jan  1991  (subj  is  unknown). 
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imtion  link  between  force-level  plannen  and  BDA  analysts,  planning 
decisions  were  nude  on  the  basis  incomplete  and  impeifect  infonnation. 

The  effect  of  this  lack  of  adequate  infonnation  on  operations  can  be 
seen  in  the  employment  of  B-Sls.  Ibble  IS  shows  the  B-52  munitions 
expended  against  giXMind  taigets  during  the  war.'*  It  was  nearly  half  the 
to^  tonnage. 


IhbielS 

Ibtal  Air  Force  Munitioiu  Expenditure  versus 
B*S2  Munitions  Expenditure 
(in  tons) 


Total  USAF*  Total  B-52**  Percentage 

B-52/1htal  Air 
Fort* 


55,856  25,635  46% 

*  Munitions  included  are:  Mk-20.  CBU-so,  CBU-52/58/71.  CBU-87.  OBU-i(Vf- 
2000.  OBU-12,  QBU-IS,  GBU-24/1-2000.  OBU-27.  OBU-28.  Mk-84.  Mk-82.  M-117.  UK 
1000,  and  CALCM. 

**  Munitions  included  are:  CBU-S2/3V71,  CBU-87,  CBU-89.  M-n?,  Mk-82,  UK 
1000,  and  CALCM. 


Strategic  Air  Command  imagery  interpreters  in  Omaha  were  familiar 
with  the  Axed  installation  targets  assigned  to  the  B-52s,  but  they  did  not 
have  access  to  the  complete  Air  Tuking  Order  every  day  or  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  strike  history  (none  was  kept).  Consequently,  they  were  not 
alerted  ahead  of  time  to  strikes  by  other  aircraft  on  the  installations 


’*i>ata  derived  from  OOO.  Contbiei  of  ilu  Penian  Cuff  War  (Washington,  DC,  Apr 
1992)  and  owaps  Miaaioos  DaUbaae. 
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covered  by  the  B>S2s,  and  they  did  not  receive  changes  to  the  B-S2 
portion  of  the  atu  because  the  changes  were  passed  directly  to  units  in 
Diego  Garcia,  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  via  telephone.  Other 
changes  were  radUoed  directly  to  die  aircraft  enrouie  to  the  target  by 
Strategic  ^r  Command  Advance  Liaison  personnel.  This  mattered 
because  approximately  forty  percent  of  B«52  missions  experienoed  basic 
target  changes.**  The  fact  that  the  B-S2  imagery  interpreters  did  not 
know  precisely  what  their  bombers  had  struck  and  whether  other  aircraft 
had  attacked  ^  same  targets  made  it  diffkuU  to  draw  sound  inferences 
of  when  damage  was  inflicted  and  by  what  aircraft'** 

Ye?  a  third  negative  consequence  of  the  separation  between  the  oat 
and  rXNTAlViN  was  that  the  oat  planners  did  not  understand  that  their 
operatotKlesigned  target  numbering  system  confused  and  frustrated  the 
force-level  intelligence  analysts  supporting  the  Ihctical  Air  Control 
Center.'*'  When  the  QAT  planners  used  their  own  target  numbering 
system  to  identify  targets  for  the  units,  they  made  it  very  difficult  for  the 
force-level  intelligence  analysts  to  track  the  air  campaign  by  referring  to 
a  master  list  of  targets.  Moreover,  because  oat  planners  relied  on  their 
own  numbering  system,  unit  targeting  officers  were  forced  to  contact 
CENTAP  targets  for  information.  The  latter,  in  turn,  took  matters  up  with 
QAT  planners,  who  often  wondered  why  targeting  officers  could  not  keep 


**Background  Paper,  Mai  LewU  Hill,  USAF,  ow/u^,  “bda.  Reporting,  Targeting,  and 
the  Database,"  draft.  Sep  1992. 

'**Oeneral  Accounting  Office  analysu  argued  after  the  war  that  sac  imagery  analyus 
could  not  icll  B>S2  mission  planners  whether  the  bombers  were  dropping  their  bombs  in 
an  inaocuraie  but  consistent  way  (and  hence  in  a  way  that  could  be  corrected).  According 
to  the  OAO  analyiu,  there  waa  a  syatemadc  error,  and  it  was  not  corrected  until  the  last 
days  of  the  war.  if  true,  this  claim  would  have  an  important  implication:  ihta  only  about 
twenty  percent  of  the  unguided  bomba  dropped  by  the  B-S2s  (or  ten  percent  of  all  Air 
Force  munidona  eapended)  were  aimed  accurately.  See  "Operation  Deaeit  Storm:  Limiu 
on  the  Role  and  f^omtanoe  of  B-S2  Bombers  in  Conventional  Conflicta,"  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office,  draft  (Wailiington,  DC,  nd),  pp  3.  37. 

'*'Lt  Col  Deptuia  clainied  that  he  invented  the  Black  Hole’a  target  numbering 
aystem.  (S)  Inivw,  owaps  with  Ll  Col  Deptuia.  SAIVDSX,  20  Dec  1991. 
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track  of  the  air  campaign. A  forced  collocation  of  Operations  and 
Intelligence  might  have  set  it  right. 

The  direct  ‘Yeeds”  of  information  from  Washington  to  the  OAT  also 
blocked  the  efforts  of  force-level  intelligence  analysts  to  provide  useful 
inputs  to  the  planning  process.  Text,  STU-ili  secure  voice  transmissions, 
and  information  gathered  by  the  National  Military  Intelligence  Support 
Ibrminals  network  (even  though  it  was  located  in  th^  sciF)  were  not 
provided  as  information  copies  to  CBNTAp  intelligence.  The  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  General  Qlosson  and  RAdm.  McConnell,  which  the 
force-level  intelligence  analysts  were  not  party  to.  worsened  the  situation 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  encouraged  Olosson  to  talk  directly  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  often  as  he  could.  Second,  it  stifled  the  ability  of  the  intelligence 
analysts  attached  to  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  to  produce  bda. 
What  they  did  produce  appeared  less  than  adequate  when  Closson  com¬ 
pared  it  to  what  he  was  getting  from  Washington.  As  a  result,  targets 
chosen  by  oat  personnel  “often  did  not  meet  CINCCENT  objectives  [and] 
had  inappropriate  aim  points. . . . 

Consequences  for  Pilots  and  Aircrew 

Theater-  and  national-level  intelligence  support  during  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  often  failed  to  meet  pilots’  expectations."’*  Target 


'^(S)  USCENTAlViN  After  Action  Report  and  Lessons  Learned,  from  Col  Rauschkolb 
to  Col  Christon,  int  Attachment,  p  3-8. 

'"(S)  JUU.S  Long  Report  submitted  by  Capi  M.  Menke  •  CCJ2-SO.  JUU.5  Number 
S0641-13I28  (00066),  p  1 19  (U).  “. . .  (Tlhis  unofncial  operator/agency  targeting 
process  produced  targets  that:  (a)  often  did  not  meet  CINCCENT  objectives;  (b)  had  inap¬ 
propriate  aim  points  selected:  and  (c)  by-passed  the  target  material  production, 
weaponeering,  and  precise  coordinate  mensuration  processes.  The  requisite  check  against 
the  no-fire  target  list  was  alto  bypassed."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  because  of  this  nonstan¬ 
dard  ATO  constroction  procedure  the  ciNCCENT's  targeting  objectives  weren't  met,  which 
resulted  in  restriking  targets  unnecessarily. 

'^As  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  (S)  Deten  Siam  Kecotuiruciion  Report  VoL 
II:  Strike  Warfare  observed,  "Initial  BOA  information  was  so  poor  that  fraggers  were 
unable  to  track  whether  ATO-scheduled  targets  had  in  fact  been  struck  or  whether  the 
strike  had  been  diverted  ...  or  canceled  altogether.  ..."  See  p  3-19,  (S)  cna  CRM  9i- 
.71,  Oct  1991 .  The  point  is  that  the  lack  of  timely,  adequate  BOA  had  an  effect  which 
cascaded  through  the  whole  mission  planning  process,  from  the  TACC  to  both  Air  Force 


materials  were  distributed  unevenly,  and  there  were  no  qualified  targeting 
ofTicers  in  some  units. There  appeared  to  be  several  reasons  for  these 
problems.  Pint,  the  different  levels  of  theater  command  and  control  had 
different  BDA  needs,  cbntcom’s  needs,  for  example,  were  different  from 
those  of  die  oat  planners  in  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Center,  yet  the  same 
basic  in-theater  processing  system  tried  to  support  both.  Second,  the 
center  itself  was  not  designed  to  support  the  units.  That  role  was  given 
to  Central  Command  Air  Porces/lntelligence.  But  CBNTAlViN  was  not 
working  hand-in-glove  with  the  oat  planners,  so  many  Air  Porce  units, 
responding  to  the  Air  Ihsking  Order,  were  not  receiving  the  BDA  support 
tliey  needed  (or  thought  they  needed).  Fmally,  OAT  planners  had  not 
participated  in  the  operations  planning  for  Desert  Shield,  yet  that  planning 
is  what  guided  the  use  of  the  many  imagery  generating  systems  (such  as 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  unmanned  aerial  reconnaissance  vehicles)  available 
to  coalition  forces. 

Pilots  and  uicrew  may  have  believed  that  force-level  intelligence 
officers  were  unaware  of  their  requirements  and  unable  to  ensure  that 
sufficient  amounts  of  targeting  matei^s  would  be  available  to  conduct  unit 
missions.'*’*  The  apparent  result  of  this  absence  of  critical  information  was 
a  number  of  unnecessary  reattacks.  Despite  a  huge  effort  to  produce  and 
then  distribute  imagery  and  other  aids  to  targeting,  pilots  and  aircrew 
cridcized  nadonal-,  theater-,  and  force-level  intelligence  support  (from 
premission  target  photos  to  postmission  BDA)  throughout  Desert  Storm.'*” 

Differences  Between  Plans  and  Reality: 

The  Consequences 

Organk/ational:  The  ProliferatUm  of  Jhrgeting  Celts 

In  mid-December  1990,  as  the  bulk  of  CENTCOM  planning  shifted 
from  defensive  to  offensive  actions.  CENTAP’s  duplicative  planning  cells 


and  Navy  wings. 

'*’*MaJ  Hill,  “BOA,  Reporting,  Targeting,  and  the  Daiabase.” 

'***(8)  US  AF  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons  Center,  Taclkal  Analyiit  BuUetin,  Volume  9 1  • 
2.Jul  1991,  pp  7-8. 

'*”(S)  Ibid,  p  3-10. 
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for  defensive  and  offensive  operations  were  merged.'*  cbntap  became 
responsible  for  battle  damage  assessment  of  strategic  targets  in  Iraq  and 
of  interdiction  taigete  along  the  lines  of  communication  ftom  Iraq  to 
Kuwait  Central  Command’s  Anny  Component  was  responsible  for 
assessing  damage  to  Iraqi  ground  forces  in  lOiwait  and  its  staff  produced 
lists  of  ground  targets  in  the  Kuwaiti  dieater  of  operations.'*  By  this 
time,  CBNTAP  had  three  taigeting/BOA  support  cells  in  operation. 

One  targeting/BOA  cell  was  in  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center,  located 
in  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Fdrce  Headquarters.  CBNTAP  targeteers  in  this  ceil 
supported  the  TACC  combat  operatimts  Maff  by  receiving  and  keeping 
track  of  Mission  Reports  and  informatitm  transmitted  over  the  phone 
concerning  recent  strikes.""  The  second  CBNTAP  BDA  cell  operated  in  a 
sap  on  the  U.S.  Military  'Haining  Mission  scccer  fleld  adjoining  the 
Saudi  Air  Force  Headquarters  compound.'"  This  combat  assessment  cell 
received  all  transmitt^  intelligence  reports,  made  taiget  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  pmduced  an  Air  Combat  Assessment  Summary.  The  Summary 
was  the  ’fused"  report  of  the  evidence  (including  bomb  damage  assess¬ 
ments)  of  the  results  of  the  air  campaign  to  date.  It  was  distributed  both 
to  the  wings  and  to  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  CommatMler.  cbntaf 
Intelligence  ofTicers  had  designed  the  com^  assessment  cell  to  be  the 
center  of  Bt.A  activities.'"  The  third  CENTAP  cell  was  created  by  oat 
planners,  who  established  their  own  BDA  process  when  they  did  not  get 
the  information  they  wanted  from  the  l^tical  Air  Control  Center  or 
combat  assessment  cell  analysts."* 


'*See  (S)  Owptsr  0, 

'“(DELETED] 

""(S)  AAS,  USCENTAlViN  After  Action  Report  and  Lesson*  Learned.  See  also 
Chapter  6. 

"'(S)  AAR,  uscerrrAP/lN  After  Action  Report  and  Lessons  Learned. 

"*Msj  Hill,  ’‘BDA,  Repotting,  Targeting,  and  the  Database.” 

"^Analysts  with  the  Center  for  Navai  Analyses  argued  in  (S)  Deten  Stom  Recon- 
Mtmciion  Report,  VoL  II:  Strike  Warfare  that  there  were  too  many  BOA  databaaei  being 
analyzed  in  too  many  placet  at  the  same  time.  One  consequence  was  that  “intelligence 
support  to  the  Navy  officers  assigned  to  help  select  and  ichedule  targets  was  an  ad  hoc 
afTalr."  See  p  3>2  of  (S)  cna  crm  9i-i7S,  Oct  1991. 
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Methodologleal:  VUtotapts  as  a  BDA  Thai 

During  Desen  Stonn,  oat  planners  could  get  videotapes  (avtr)  from 
F<1I7,  F'llIF,  and  F«ISE  units  (sometimes  as  quickly  as  four  hours) 
before  any  other  imagery  was  available."^  As  Col.  Anthony  J.  Iblin 
noted,  this  avtr  information  permitted  planners  to  send  a  **sortie  on  to 
some  other  bridge”  instead  of  wasting  a  sortie  on  that  same  bridge.”"’ 
But  Avut  film  was  not  a  panacea  for  planners.  Electroopdcal  imagery 
systems  mounted  on  the  aircraft  delivering  munitions  were  often  blanked 
out  by  the  flash  of  their  weapons.  In  addition,  poor  weather  sometimes 
blocked  or  obscured  targets  from  aircraft  videotape  equipment.  Finally, 
A'lO  arsd  F-16  avtrs  tape  the  hud,  or  heads-up  display,  that  is  project^ 
on  the  pilot's  winsdscreen.  In  these  cases,  the  weapon  release  but  not 
weapon  impact  is  recorded.  Other  aircraft,  Such  as  the  B-S2,  do  not  have 
an  AVTR.  In  cases  such  as  these,  planners  had  to  decide  whether  to  order 
a  second  strike  right  away  or  wait  for  a  fuller  intelligence  assessment 
based  on  data  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  satellites. 

Tks  RaladoiuUp  Between  Organization  and  Information 

At  the  force  level,  the  CBNTAP  BDA  plan  was  scrapped  at  the  last 
minute  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  computer  system  for  matching  bda 
with  the  Air  Ihsking  Order-described  earlier  in  this  chapter-never  be¬ 
came  fully  operational.  Second,  CENTAF/iN  did  not  have  enough  trained 
personnel  to  do  bda."’  This  would  not  have  been  a  problem  if  the 
computer-based  system  had  worked,  but  it  did  not,  leaving  a  pile  of  work 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 

CBNTAP/IN  bomb  damage  assessors  realized  forty-five  minutes  after 
H-hour  that  there  were  serious  problems  wiUi  the  BDA  software  they  were 
trying  to  use.  To  compensate,  they  consolidated  the  three  BDA  work¬ 
stations  into  one.  They  also  rewrote  the  system’s  data  entry  programs  so 


"’(S)  Intvw,  Mij  Robert  J.  Heiton,  16  and  19  Oct  1992.  See  alio  MaJ  Hill  “bda, 
Repoftlng,  Targeting,  and  the  Dalabaie.” 

"’(S)  intvw,  John  P.  Cuilmaitin,  Jr.  with  Brig  Oen  Anthony  J.  Tolin,  Commander 
57lh  Fighter  Wing,  30  Jan  1992. 

"’SSgl  Sherwood.  Trip  Report  •  Operation  Deieit  ShieldTStonn. 
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that  all  the  infonnation  needed  could  be  handled  at  this  one  station.  The 
USCENTAP  BDA  Cell  released  an  Air  Combat  Assessment  Summary  from 
this  location  every  twelve  hours.  An  additional  report,  released  every 
three  to  four  hours,  provided  interim  BOA  information.  These  interim 
reports  were  disseminated  by  hand  throughout  uscbntaf."^ 

This  minimally  capable  boa  process  required  two  people  per  shift  to 
correlate  manually  1,S00  messages  a  day.  or  more  than  one  per  minute. 
BDA  infonnation  gleaned  from  these  messages  was  then  typed  into  the 
BDA  program.  One  week  into  the  war.  targets  personnel  began  producing 
strike  history  flies  and  consolidating  the  twelve-hour  summaries  into  one 
product  About  this  time,  operators  of  this  one  bda  terminal  became 
aware  of  DlA’s  second-  and  third-stage  bda  analyses  arriving  in  theater.'" 

The  apparent  inability  of  bda  analysts  to  catch  up  to  operations  once 
the  air  campaign  began  led  GAT  personnel  to  make  their  own  damage 
assessments.  However,  as  CENTAP  Director  of  Combat  Intelligence,  Col. 
Jeffery  Hage,  noted,  OAT  officers  had  little  Tactical  Air  Control  Center 
experience.  This  relative  lack  of  experience  led  gat  officers  to  misuse 
theater  intelligence  assets  available  for  validating  targets."*  Two  exam¬ 
ples  illustrate  the  problem.  First,  an  inadequate  understanding  of  weap¬ 
ons  effects  by  one  GAT  planner  (with  a  primary  air-to-air  background) 
caused  him  to  set  laser-guided  1-2000  penetrator  bombs  (with  delayed 
fuzes)  against  bridge  spans.'**  Unfortunately,  these  weapons  caused  only 
minor  damage  because  they  punched  through  the  decks  of  the  bridges  and 
exploded  harmlessly  beneath  them.'*'  The  resulting  unsuccessful  suikes 
were  wasted  sorties;  reattacks  brought  unnecessary  risk  to  aircrews. 


"’/few. 

"•/few. 

"’See  alao  (S)  Chapters  6  and  7;  (S)  USCEhrrAP/iN  After  Action  Report  and  Leitoni 
Learned;  (S)  After  Action  Report  by  Col  Jeffrey  M.  Hage,  centaf  Director  of  Combat 
Intelligence. 

'**A  targeteer.  using  the  Joint  Munitions  Effectivenesi  Manual  (JMEM),  can  give  the 
mission  planner  a  choice  of  aircraA  and  weapons  optimized  for  the  target. 

'*'(S/NP/WN)  Tocrico/Ami/y/i/flWtefin.  Volume  9t-2.  Jut  1991, pp  7^.  7-1 1,7-12. 
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The  second  example  concerns  assignment  of  the  desired  mean  points 
of  impact,  or  dmpis.'°  The  oat  planners  nnade  a  conscious  decision  to 
permit  some  wings  (for  example,  the  37th  TPW)  to  select  DMPis  for  their 
assigned  targets.  This  decision  made  good  use  of  the  targeting  and  bda 
expertise  in  the  F-1 17  wing,  but  in  some  other  wings  there  was  a  subsiam 
tial  lack  of  expertise  to  perform  this  tadc.  Permitting  wings  to  assign 
DMPls  further  complicate  the  national-  and  force-level  bda  analysts’ 
efforts  to  assess  damage  because  they  did  not  know  the  MtPis  chosen  by 
wing  officers.  In  addition,  no  wing-level  organization  possessed  a  com¬ 
plete  database  of  enemy  installations.  F6r  instance,  no  wing-level 
targeteer  possessed  details  on  the  internal  construction  of  Iraqi  hardened 
underground  facilities.  This  situation  apparently  forced  many  wing 
targeteers  to  contact  the  cbntaf  targeting  cel!  for  information.'^ 

It  often  took  several  days  to  get  BDA  from  the  Joint  Imagery  Produc¬ 
tion  Center.'^  This  delay  contributed  to  inadequate  force-level  bda 
analysis  and  led  Central  Command  to  order  unnecessary  restrikes.'”  The 
delay  in  getting  information  from  the  JIPC  was  partly  due  to  an  oversight 
in  prewar  planning;  it  was  not  intended  to  be  involved  in  the  bda  pro¬ 
cess.  By  the  second  day  of  the  air  war,  however,  bda  imagery  produc¬ 
tion  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  laboratory’s  select  print  effort. 
Normally,  the  JIK  would  send  such  developed  imagery  to  the  units 
assigned  bombing  missions  in  the  Air  Iksking  Order,  but  the  fact  that  it 
often  took  a  relatively  long  time  for  the  OAT  to  complete  daily  Master 
Attack  Plans  meant  that  the  JIPC  often  did  not  know  in  time  which  wings 
were  to  get  the  imagery  available.  The  scope  of  the  air  campaign  against 


'”Hte  dcrired  mean  point  of  impact  (dmpi)  U  the  intended  poin'.  which  the  bumb 
or  munition  ahould  hit.  Setting  the  DHPl  it  especially  important  for  hardened  targeu, 
where  the  targeteer  wants  the  esplotive  to  go  through  annor  or  concrete  before  detona¬ 
tion.  Setting  the  dmpi  properly  is  equally  impoitam  where  the  target  is  soft  or  spread  out. 
A  high  explosive  can  shatter  an  antenna,  but  it  needs  to  be  placed  where  the  blast  pres¬ 
sure  from  Its  detonation  is  the  greatest.  Hence  the  need  to  ir^n  specialists  in  the  methods 
of  determining  proper  ompii. 

'”(S)  Intvw,  MaJ  Heston,  19  Oct  1992. 

'“U  Col  F.  L.  Talbot.  USAF.  CEJfTAF  InuiUgence  Targeu  DivUion  After  War  Report, 
18  Mar  1991,  p  20;  see  also  (S/NF)  Defense  Science  Board,  Lessons  Learned  During 
Operatkms  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  Draft,  Jun  1992. 

'”(S)  USCENTAF/iN  After  Action  Report  and  Lessons  Learned,  tNT  Attachment. 
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Iraq  just  compounded  this  problem.  Delays  in  getting  the  proper  and 
needed  bda  to  the  wings  just  added  to  the  task  of  covering  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  targets  with  the  necessary  quantity  and  type  of  ordnance,  bda  prob¬ 
lems  made  it  harder  to  put  together  an  Air  liking  Order  that  reflected 
the  Commander  in  Chief's  guidance,  and  lapses  in  the  ATO  just  made 
accurate  bda  that  much  harder  to  adtKve.  It  was  a  vicious  circle. 

The  Central  Command  Air  Foices/lntelligence  after  action  report 
asked  and  answered  the  key  question:  "Were  we  organized  right  to  go 
to  war?  The  answer  is  a  resounding  nol"’*  The  cbntaf/in’s  most 
critical  failure  was  its  inability  to  provide  bomb  damage  assessment  for 
the  Guidance,  Apportionment,  arid  Ihrgeting  cell.'”  The  CBNTAF  after 
action  report  concluded  that  probably  the  major  reason  for  that  failure 
was  the  physical  separation  of  Intelligence  from  the  OAT  in  its  special 
access  space,  as  well  as  security  barriers  to  entry  into  the  intelligence  SCI 
Facilities.'** 

CBNTAF  intelligence  also  failed  to  fuse  aircrew  Mission  Reports.'” 
At  the  unit  level,  debriefing  and  Mission  Report  preparation  proved  to  be 
the  biggest  time  consumer,  second  only  to  target  database  management 
and  threat  updates.'*"  However,  at  the  CBNTaf  level,  strike  results  provid¬ 
ed  in  Mission  Reports  were  not  considered  credible  without  national  or 
tactical  reconnaissance.  Moreover,  most  of  the  Mission  Reports  were 
never  passed  from  the  theater  to  agencies  such  as  the  CIA  and  DIA.  The 
ingrained  flexibility  within  tactical  combat  units  was  the  key  to  surmount¬ 
ing  this  underutilization.  Units  used  secure  telephones  as  work-arounds 
to  share  the  necessary  information  to  accomplish  mission  planning.'*' 

BDA  analysts  themselves  misinteipreted  precision-guided  munitions 
weapon  effects  and,  consequently,  mission  success.  In  World  War  11, 


'**(S)  uscENTAF/iN  After  Action  Report  and  Lesions  Learned,  with  17  Attachments. 
'”{S)lbid.  See  also  (S)  Chapters  6  &  7. 

'**(S)  uscEKTAfriN  After  Action  Report  and  Lessons  Learned. 

'“(S/NP/WN)  Tactical  Analysis  BulUiin,  Volume  91-2.  Jul  91.  p  1 1-8. 
'*"(S/NF/WN)  Ibid,  pp  7-8.  7-9. 

'*'(S)  Intvw.  MaJ  Heston.  16  and  19  Oct  1992. 
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shortfalls  in  the  photographic  evidence  of  BDA  weje  of  little  importance. 
The  unguided  weapons  dropped  on  targets  typically  resulted  in  wide¬ 
spread  damage  in  and  around  the  desired  ain^ints.  Strategic  targets, 
such  as  factories  or  railyards.  were  either  heavily  or  partially 

damaged,  or  even  missed  altogether,  and  photographic  inteipreters  were 
able  to  distinguish  antong  levels  of  damage  because  of  the  homogenous 
nature  of  the  explosives,  the  aiming  methods,  and  the  reliattce  on  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  to  assess  destruction. 

However,  precision  weapons  permit  fiuictional  targeting,  in  which 
destruction  of  one  node  accomplishes  the  mission  with  no  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  an  attack  with  precision  munitiotu  on  a  harderted  shelter,  for 
example,  unless  the  contents  of  the  shelter  explode  violently,  a  post-attack 
photograph  would  show  only  a  small  entry  hole.  There  might  be  little 
evidettce  of  damage  inside  the  shelter.  Classic  photo-interpretation  would 
describe  the  target  as  slightly  damaged.  However,  AVTR  tape,  capturing 
the  impact  of  the  weapon,  might  show  the  weapon  exploding  (and  mod¬ 
em  weapons  generally  do)'”  and  any  secondary  explosion  venting  out 
doors  and  ventilators.  Unfortunately,  most  BDA  photos,  and  many  AVTR 
tapes,  simply  do  not  capture  entry  holes  or  indications  of  secondary 
explosions.'”  BDa  methodology  hu  been  evolving  as  both  weapons  and 
reconnaissance  technologies  have  evolved.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
Ihctical  Air  Control  Center's  personnel  involved  in  damage  assessment 
were  not  current  in  this  evolving  technology. 

Use  of  national  asset  capabilities  enables  the  definition  of  more  precise 
target  sets  and  thus  allows  greater  compliance  with  national  policy  and  the 
laws  of  armed  conflict.  However,  centap  could  not  adequately  implement 
these  requirements  during  an  air  campaign  conducted  at  so  rapid  a  pace 
because  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  lacked  automated  access  to  the 
requisite  information.  Targeteers  in  the  theater  were  more  dependent  on 


'^Approximately  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  bomba  dropped  during  WW II  did  not 
explode.  And  thia  figure  it  not  unuaual-even  for  unguided  weapons  manufactured  quite 
recently. 

'^^The  aspect  of  angle  of  boa  photos  can  be  crucial.  Photos  taken  from  straight 
overhead  may  miss  a  bomb  hole  caused  by  a  weapon  with  a  shallow-angle  flight  path. 
Similarly,  If  the  photo  is  taken  from  the  side  of  the  target,  an  entrance  hole  on  the  far  side 
will  be  invisible  to  the  interpreter. 
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national  systems  because  Central  Command  did  not  have  at  its  disposal  a 
variety  of  tactical  reconnaissance  systems.  Yet  taiseteeis  in  the  theater 
found  their  access  to  national  systems  blodied  or  iniq>ede(L  In  addition, 
some  intelligence  information  collected  1^  national  assets  was  either  not 
sent  to  the  dteaier  or  not  released  below  the  general  officer  level.'^ 

Despite  these  oiganizational  obstacles,  many  wings  were  able  to  get 
the  information  they  needed  by  communicating  directly  with  other  units. 
During  Desert  Storm,  many  squadrons  were  sent  to  bomb  airfields  and 
told  to  choose  their  own  mean  points  of  impact.  After  the  first  two 
nights  it  became  necessary  for  the  4th  Thcti^  Fighter  Wing(P),  37th 
TFW(P),  and  48th  tpw(P)  to  maintain  duplicate  photos  and  nnaps  reflecting 
the  DMPis  each  had  struck  or  would  strike.*”  Without  dais  type  of  man¬ 
agement,  pilots  discovered-after  their  weapons  had  been  released-that  the 
desired  mean  point  of  impact  they  were  to  attack  had  been  hit  earlier. 
For  the  wings,  preventing  unnecessary  target  restrikes  required  numerous 
hours  on  the  telephone  and  continuous  coordination. 

The  units  literally  were  swamped  by  the  growth  in  the  threat  dau- 
base.  It  grew  beyond  their  ability  (in  terms  of  time  and  manpower)  to 
manage  because  there  was  not  enough  tactical  or  national  BDA  imagery 
to  confirm  many  kills  and  so  remove  enemy  targets  from  the  active  list. 
What  the  wings  needed  from  the  Ibctical  Air  Control  Onter  was  a 
continually  updated  list  of  targets  based  upon  comprehensive  combat 
assessment.  When  they  did  not  get  it,  units  demanded  copies  of  each 
other’s  Mission  Reports.  They  tried  to  validate  their  databases  based  on 
actual  threat  emissions  picked  up  by  aircraft  radar  warning  receivers  and 
often  not  displayed  by  Constant  Source.  Wing  mission  planners  and 
intelligence  officers  used  this  technique  to  get  a  better,  although  not 
totally  comfortable,  feeling  as  to  what  threats  were  active  in  a  particular 
target  area  on  a  given  day. 

Tactical  Air  Control  Center  and  wing  personnel  managed  to  put 
together  a  BDA  process  that  “worked,”  but  it  did  not  work  the  way  it  was 


134. 


Tactical  Air  Font  Intelligence  Desert  Storm  Lessons  Learned  Conference,  Final 
Report,  Jan  1992,  p  49. 


I3S, 


(S)  Imvw,  Maj  Heuon,  19  Oct  1992. 
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supposed  to.  OAT  planners  and  their  counterparts  in  the  wings  had  to 
pMfoitn  extraordinary  feats  of  informal  coordination  each  night.'”  But 
it  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  users.  Consider  the  testimony  of  Gener¬ 
al  Schwankopf  to  the  investigations  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  After  listen¬ 
ing  to  that  testimony  and  weighing  the  aviulable  evidence,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  noted  that 

BDA  is  now  neither  art  nor  science.  The  operations  and  intelligence 
communities  will  undoubtedly  bicker  for  years  over  port  Jbetum  cakula- 
tions.  The  arguments  will  be  useful  if  they  help  them  two  communities 
devise  a  doctrine  for  tactical  bda  so  that  commanders  in  the  future  can 
be  better  aerved.'” 

Summary  and  lUviaw 

The  national  intelligence  community  appeared  unfamiliar  with  or 
unresponsive  to  the  intelligence  needs  of  the  warfighting  commanders.'” 
There  also  were  substantial  shortfalls  In  the  management,  fusion,  and 
application  of  tactical  intelligence.  [DELETED]  When  that  information 
was  not  forthcoming  ("CENTaf  was  perhaps  the  worst  offender  in  this 
regard.’"”),  lower  level  units  created  their  own  informal  networks  to  get 
whatever  current  information  they  could.  Higher  level  staffs  were  often 
not  informed  of  this,  which  meant  that,  at  tinges,  higher  level  staffs  (such 
as  CENTAF)  and  unit  staffs  did  not  share  the  same  sense  of  how  the  air 
campaign  was  going. 


'”They  wem  not  alone.  A  timilv  problem  afnicted  penonnel  in  Proven  Force.  At 
two  member!  of  the  latter  pointed  out,  “one  could  more  easily  detect  'battle  damage' 
inflicted  upon  bdeaguered  boa  analytu  by  fnittrated  senior  tuff  than  the  genuine 
destnictlon  visited  upon  the  Iraqi  enemy  by  coalition  airpower."  Ma)  I.  M.  England  and 
MSgt  M.  O.  Rolirad.  both  of  eaz-T,  hq  useucom.  “Baule  Damage  Dau  Base  to  the 
Rescue  (Almost),"  in  Target  Director'!  Update,  Edition  No.  IS  (Aug  1991),  p  1 1. 

137 

(S)  Committee  on  Armrd  Services,  Report  on  Intelligence  Successes  and  Failures 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Siorm. 

'”(S)  Ibid. 

'”(S)  Ibid. 
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The  real  source  of  this  problem  was  a  lack  of  prewar  training  at 
headquarters  and  between  headquarter  staffs  end  the  units,  cbntap 
intelligence  staff,  for  example,  had  not  trained  to  support  an  air  campaign 
with  such  a  high  sortie  rate.  They  also  were  not  prepared  to  assess  the 
effects  of  the  strikes  of  so  nuuiy  different  kinds  of  offensive  air  units. 
CENTAP  intelligence  staff  had  trained  to  support  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  not 
the  multi-Service,  multinational  air  armada  which  was  eventually  pulled 
together  under  Lieutenant  General  Homer's  leadership.  Becwse  the 
command  and  control  (including  computer  hardware  and  software)  of 
tactical  air  forces  was  different  in  each  theater,  it  was  not  possible  for 
assessment  personnel  from  other  theaters  to  jump  right  in  augment 
CBNTAP  BDA  specialists.  The  supply  of  the  right  kinds  of  BDA  simply 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  demand.'*  There  were  not  enough  trained 
specialists  who  had  worked  together,  and  the  automated  systems  they 
used  were  not  tied  together  effectively. 


'*MAJCOM  Comimnden’  “Hot  Wuh,”  Muwell  AFB.  12-13  Jul  1991,  9th  AF 
briefing  tiide  S,  Section  19. 
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The  Airborne  tags  at  War 

The  aitbome  portion  of  the  Ihctica]  Air  Control  System  consisted  of 
AWACS,  JSTARS,  ABOX.  RIVET  JOINT  aircraft,  and  forward  air  controllers. 
This  chapter  will  focus  primarily  on  the  use  of  AWACS,  ABCCC.  and 
JSTARS  as  conunand,  control,  communications  and  coordination  systems. 

[DELETE]  During  Desert  Shield  and  IDeseit  Storm,  RIVBT  joint 
aircraft  were  controlled  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  work  are  classified  at  a  level  above  that  which  the  Task  Force 
wished  to  use  in  this  study.  Thus,  we  will  state  here  only  that  rivet 
JOINT  provided  real>time  intelugence  covertr^. 

AWACS,  Airborne  Command.  Control,  and  Communications  (abccc), 
and  the  Joint  Surveillance  and  Target  Atlat^k  Itadar  System  (JSTARS)  were 
employed  to  bring  order  to  the  confusion  luid  chaos  of  the  pace  of  action 
during  Desert  Storm.  Just  how  these  system*^  and  their  crews  did  that 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  sections  which  fol’.ow. 

AWACS 

By  the  beginning  of  Desert  Storm,  the  SS2d  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  Wing  had  eleven  awacs  aircraft  and  nineteen  crews  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  three  aircraft  and  five  crews  at  Inciiiik,  Tt;ikey,  and  two  other 
aircraft  with  their  crews  as  a  reserve  at  Mildenhall,  England.'  On  the 
niRht  of  16  January  1991,  U.S.  and  Saudi  AWACS  aircraft  followed  first- 
strike  coalition  aircraft  to  patrol  oibits  near  the  border  with  Iraq.  Fig¬ 
ure  37  illustrates  the  four  U.S.  and  one  Saudi  orbit.^  The  airborne  U.S. 


'(S)  Briefing,  Capt  Tod  Robeiuon.  usaf.  552d  acw/dow.  »ubj;  “awacs  Involvement 
in  Combat  Airapace  Management  During  Desert  Storm.”  JUh  i99l.  (U)  There  also  was 
another  awacs  plane  and  crew  in  reserve  at  Tinker  afb,  Oklahoma. 

^S)  Briefing.  Capt  Robertson,  "awacs  Involvement  in  Combat  Airspace  Manage¬ 
ment  During  Desen  Storm.” 
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spire  covered  the  other  three  awacS  vtr'hen  any  one  of  them  left  station 
(for  example,  for  refueling  or  maintenance).  The  Saudi  awacs  was  the 
final  air  defense  shield  and  was  positioned  in  an  orbit  over  Riyadh.  It 
also  maintained  communications  with  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center 
(TACX:)  at  Central  Command  Air  Forces  (CBNTAP).^  [DOUBTED]*  The 
three  U.S.  Air  Force  and  NATO  AWACS  based  at  Incirlik  allowed  a  single 
aircraft  to  be  on  station  around  the  clock  to  watch  Itirkish  airspace. 

Figure  37 

U,S.  and  Saudi  AWACS  Orbits  Near  the  Border  with  Iraq 


The  Air  Tasking  Order  (ATo),  the  key  air  mission  control  document 
for  the  combat  wings,  was  also  the  basis  for  the  effectiver'ess  of  awacs. 
An  AWACS  Ihctics  Planning  Cell  in  the  TACC  represe.T?1  the  awacs 
Wing,  and  its  members  helped  develop  the  Air  l^kinjt  Order.  If  the 
5S2d’s  Mission  Planning  Team  at  Riyadh  found  any  pr^>b’c  ns  with  the 


^(S)  Memo,  Cap!  Ouy  Caflero,  USaF,  552d  aCW  to  Taik  Force  4,  ov,  K." .  obj:  E-3 
Employment  Deaen  Storm,  1992.  (U)  Note:  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  .*wi  fivt  E-3A 
AWACS  aircraft. 

\S/NP)  Muld-Conunand  Manual  (MCM)  3-1,  Volume  XV,  Tactical  Employment, 
AWACS,  I  Mar  1992. 
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daily  ato  (such  as  a  conflict  in  radio  frequencies  assigned  two  difTerent 
flights  of  aircraft),  they  called  their  colleagues  in  the  Tactics  Planning 
Cell  in  the  Ttftical  Air  Control  Center.  If  there  were  no  conflicts,  the 
Mission  Planning  Ibam  would  uae  the  Computer  Assisted  Force  Manage* 
ment  System  (CAPMS)  to  obtain  from  the  Air  Tasking  Order  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  awacs  crews  needed  to  predict  the  arrival  of  friendly  aircraft 
in  their  patrol  zones.^  Boeing  Military  Aircraft  Company  personnel  aided 
the  Mission  Planning  Ibam  in  compiling  aral  printing  the  time-line  charts 
and  combat  air  patrol  summary  sheete  given  to  the  awacs  crews  during 
their  preflight  brieflngs.^ 

[DELETED)’  [DELETED)* 

[DELETED]’ 

The  three  forward  awacs  aircraft  performed  several  important  func¬ 
tions.  First,  they  stood  watch  to  alert  cothbat  air  patrol  flghters  if  Iraqi 
aircraft  approached  the  Saudi  border.  Second,  the  awacs  monitored  coali¬ 
tion  strike  flights  as  they  moved  from  frumdly  to  hostile  airspace  and  le- 


’(S)  Memo,  Cap(  Caflero,  owaps,  E-3  Employmeni  Deien  Stonn.  1992.  (U)  The 
memo  Includes  copies  of  some  of  (he  strike  package  work  theeu  prepared  for  the  awacs 
crews. 

*(S)  Memo,  Capt  Ouy  Cafiero.  USAF,  5S2d  acw  to  Task  Force  4,  gwaps,  subj:  Air 
Tasking  Order  Execution,  1992.  (U)  The  strike  package  lime*line  charts,  read  from  led 
to  right,  showed  which  flights  of  which  <>ircran  would  enter  the  radar  coverage  of  all 
three  awaCS  forward  zonea,  and-most  importantly-when.  Using  such  charts,  awacs 
controllers  could  andcipate  the  arrival  and  departure  of  friendly  aircraft  in  their  areas. 
The  time-line  charts  were  supplemented  by  illustrations  of  centaf  air  refueling  tracks  and 
of  strikes  against  enemy  targets.  The  cap  summary  sheeu  conudned  dau  on  radio 
callsigns  and  mission  timet  and  tracks  for  combat  air  patrol  Fighters  (USAF,  Saudi,  Canadi¬ 
an,  USN,  and  RAF). 

'(S)  Memo,  Capt  Ouy  Cafiero,  USAF,  S32d  acw  to  Task  Force  4,  qwaks,  tubj; 
Concept  of  Operations  (during  Desert  Storm],  Launch/Recovery  of  E-3,  mcc/ac  o  Crew. 
1992. 

*(S)  Memo.  Capt  Ouy  Cafiero,  USAF.  3S2d  acw  to  Task  Force  4,  owaps,  subj: 
Typical  Sortie,  1992.  (DELETEDI 

’(S)  Memo,  Capt  Guy  Cafiero,  USAF,  SS2d  acw  to  Task  Force  4,  owaps,  tubj:  E*3 
Radar  Detection,  1992. 


turned.  Third,  the  B>3s  kept  tnck  of  ao-called  “high  value  assets,’*  such  as 
electronic  waifue  planes.  Finally,  awaCS  crews  assisted  search  and  rescue 
effiofts  and  spe^  operations  foroea.  The  awacs  mission  was  always  to 
cotmer  enemy  attacks  while  simultaneously  preventing  fratricide."’ 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  Desert  Storm,  awacs  was  also  assigned 
the  mission  of  monitoring  aerial  refuelings.  In  November,  Central  Com¬ 
mand  Air  Forces  had  laid  out  a  comptex  pattern  of  aerial  refueling  orbits 
for  use  by  aircraft  on  missions  against  Iraqi  targets."  The  primary  means 
of  controlling  the  refueling  process  was  a  schedule  and  a  series  of  tanker 
orbits  at  different  altitudes.  In  effect,  tanker  tracks  were  stacked  at  1 .000- 
foot  intervals  like  the  layers  of  a  cake.  This  procedural  solution  (used 
effectively  during  Southeast  Asia  air  operations  in  the  late  1960s  and 
early  19708)  to  the  problem  of  nutting  tankers  with  refueling  aircraft 
worked  well  the  first  two  days  of  the  air  war. 

Then,  bad  weather  forced  aircraft  seeking  tankers  to  climb  for  better 
visibility.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  translate  the  target 
planning  worksheets  into  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  kept  many  units  from 
receiving  the  ato  until  late  in  their  mission  planning  cycles,  so  aircraft 
needing  fuel  were  often  not  sure  precisely  where  they  would  find  their 
assigned  tankers."  The  resulting  confusion  left  senior  Ihctical  Air  Con¬ 
trol  Center  officers  with  no  choice  but  to  have  awacs  air  controllers 
cotMdinate  aerial  refueling,  though  they  were  not  “responsible  for  routing 
[civilian  and  airlift]  . .  .  air  traffic  over  the  Arabian  Peninsula  during 
qierations.”" 


'^S)  Briefing,  Cap!  RobeiUon,  ”awaC8  Invoivemeni  In  Combat  Airspace  Manage¬ 
ment  During  Deieil  Storm.” 

"(S)  Paper,  ‘Tanker  Anchors,'  Tactics  Planning  Cell,  tacc,  CtNTAF,  Nov  1990, 
Task  Force  4  AWACS  RIe,  owaps. 

"(S)  28th  AD,  Desert  ShieldfDetert  Storm  Lessons  Learned,  nd  [ca  1992].  See  also 
Chapter  7. 

"(S)  Memo,  Capt  Guy  Caflero,  USAF.  5S2d  ACW  to  Task  Force  4,  owaps,  lubj: 
Airspace  Management,  1992. 
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[DELETED)'*  [DELETED)'* 

[DELETED) 

[DELETED)'*  [DELETED)*’ 

[DELETED]'*  [DELETED)'* 

[DELETED]*  [DELETED]*'-* 

The  need  to  track  and  keep  in  contact  with  numbers  of  flights  and 
many  different  kinds  of  aircraft  kept  awacs  crews  busy.  By  the  end  of 
January  1991,  an  awacs  combat  airspace  management  crew  normally 
conristed  of  one  ‘liigh  value”  air  asset  controller  (for  example,  for  control 
of  EC-130H  COMPASS  CALL  electronic  jamming  lurcraft),  one  tanker  con¬ 
troller,  two  contrbllera  to  watch  strike  packages,  one  controller  each  for 
defensive  and  offensive  counterair,  one  more  to  check  every  aircraft  in  the 
E-3*8  assigned  xone  of  radar  coverage,  and>Anally-«  Mission  Crew  Com¬ 
mander.  East  and  west  awacs  E>3s  r’so  cani«^  Navy  liaison  officers. 


'*(S)  Memo,  (Col  B.  R.  Wiu,  usaf,  DCS.  Comm-Ocnputer  Syuenu)  USCeNTAF.sc 
to  TAOCSAX  and  othen,  tub):  Communicationt  Test  Results-TAOC-  AWACS  UHP  tacsat. 
27  Oct  1990. 

'*(S)  Ltr,  CBNTAP/SCOO.  tubj;  OATR  Site  Procedures  for  Airtx>me  Users,  21  Jan 
1991. 

'*SomeiMng  like  this  had  been  done  in  Southeast  Asia  In  1968-69,  when  the  Marine 
Corps  linked  Navy  and  Air  Force  air  surveillance  systems. 

'’(S)  Briefing,  Canier  Airborne  Early  Warning  Weapons  School  (caewws),  subj: 
“Desert  ShiekVStorm  E-2  Lessons  Learned,  9  Oct  1991.”  See  the  section  on  ”Dau  Link.” 

'*(S)  JMd.  See  the  section  on  ”£-2/8-3  Operations.” 

"(S)  28th  AD,  Desen  Shield/Desert  Storm  Lessons  Learned,  nd  (ca  1992].  Also, 
“Desert  Shield/Storm  B-2  Lessors  Learned”  9  (Xx  1991,  p  3,  in  Task  Force  4  awacs 
Pile. 

*(S)  28th  AD,  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Lessons  Learned,  nd  (ca  1992],  see 
especially  "US  Navy/AWACS  Operations." 

*'(S)  SMSgt  Vincent  C.  Presley,  The  28$h  Air  DivlMion/552  Air  Control  Wing  History 
1991-92,  draft.  Chapter  II,  pp  26-29. 

*(S}  Ibid,  (niapter  II,  p  29. 
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The  back-up  E-3  cairied  an  Aiibome  Command  Element  (of  three  or  four 
peisonnel.  headed  by  a  senior  officer),  whidi  coordinated  communications 
among  the  orbiting  E-3s  and  assumed  control  of  the  whole  awacs  forma¬ 
tion  if  contact  with  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Center  were  lost” 

Given  the  scale  of  the  air  offensive  against  Iraq  and  its  forces  in 
Kuwait,  AWACS  crew  were  kept  very  busy.^  The  speed  with  which 
coalition  forces  gained  air  superiority  over  Iraq  reduced  the  pressure  on 
AWACS  crews  to  monitor  Iraqi  airborne  threats.  However,  die  Command¬ 
er  in  Chiefs  decision  to  use  coalition  airpower  to  isolate  and  then  pound 
Iraq's  forces  in  Kuwait  meant  that  *The  most  concerted  airspace  manage¬ 
ment  effort  was  kill  box  deconfliction.”” 

Beyond  the  Fire  Support  CoordiniUion  Line,  aircraft  attacking  ground 
targets  were  to  operate  in  “kill  zones”  (later  called  “kill  boxes”).  Central 
Command  Air  Forces  divided  the  Kuwait  theater  into  30  by  30  nautical 
mile  squares.  Entry  of  strike  aircraft  into  the  airspace  of  these  squares 
beyond  the  Fire  Suppon  Coordination  Line  was  monitored  and  controlled 
by  AWACS  (and  sometimes  abooc  or  iSTARS)  crews.  The  attacking 
aircraft  were  then  handed  over  to  either  the  ABCCC  or  JSTARS  for  actual 
targeting  and  control.  The  success  of  kill  box  missions  depended  on 
close  “coordination  between  [sic]  awacs,  abccc,  the  aircraft  involved  in 
taigeting,  a  Marine  Direct  Air  Support  Center  (DASC)  and  finally  the 
ground  commander."**  The  sheer  volume  of  coalition  air  action  meant 
that  the  risk  of  fratricide  was  high.  In  one  case,  "an  F-lb  flight  was 
cleared  by  the  ACE  [Airborne  Command  Element]  to  dump  weapons 
inside  the  F-15E  kill  box.  The  weapons  fell  between  the  F-ISE’s  during 


”(S/NF)  Mulli-Command  Manual  (MCM)  3- 1 ,  Vol  X  V.  Tactical  Empiaynunt,  AWAa, 
I  Mar  1991,  pp  3-16  to  3>I8.  Also  (S)  Memo,  Capt  Guy  Catlero.  USAF,  3S2d  ACW  lo 
Task  Force  4,  OWAPS,  subj:  Weapons  Director  Functions,  1992. 

**(S)  BrieRng,  Capt  Robertson,  “awacs  Involvement  in  Combat  Airspace  Manage- 
meni  During  Desert  Storm."  (U)  Capt  Robertson  also  noted  that  each  awacs  uuiker 
controller  managed,  on  average,  "1.3  tankers  at  any  given  time.”  (P  5  of  text  accompany¬ 
ing  slides.) 

*\S)  Briefing,  Capt  Robertson,  "awacs  Involvement  in  Combat  Airspace  Manage¬ 
ment  During  Desert  Storm,”  p  8. 

“(S)  IbU. 
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The  long-rang*  air  ■— reh  radar  In  tha  AWACS 
couM  oparata  on  tlx  frequandet. 


their  attack  run.*^  At  a  result,  the  TACx:  Director  of  Combat  Operations 
informed  all  AWACS  Aiibome  Command  Elements,  all  abooc  aircraft,  and 
both  JSTARS  planes  that  '?<o  controlling  ag«icy  will  direct  non-scheduled 
flights  into  an  active  kill  box  . . .  without  Tactical  Air  Control  Center/ 
Display  Console  Operator  (Grouch)  approval.”^  In  this  case,  “Grouch” 
was  aptly  named.  Kill  box  deconfliction  will  be  dealt  with  more  in  the 
next  section  of  this  chapter,  which  covers  the  Aiibome  Battlefield  Com¬ 
mand,  Control  and  Communications  system. 

[DELETED]”  [DELETED]” 

The  AWACS  story  during  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  was  not  without 
flaws.  Minor  problems  arose  that,  while  not  seriously  hampering  opera¬ 
tions,  tended  to  cause  friction  within  the  command  and  control  system. 


”Ltr,  Col  Michael  P.  Reavey,  Director  Combat  Operations  (Night),  centaf  to: 
ACE/ABCCC/tSTAKS,  tubj:  ConUol  of  Kill  Box  Airspace,  20  Feb  1991. 

”(S)  Ltr,  U  Oen  Charles  A.  Homer,  Commander  to  ace  Directors,  subj:  Tactical 
Operation  Notes,  nd  (ca  Jan  1991]. 

”(S)  Memo,  To  US  awacs,  subj;  Link  Fact  Sheet-Turkey  aw  ACS,  4  Feb  1991. 
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Confusion  over  the  role  of  the  Airborne  Corrunartd  Element*'  and  training 
of  Element  personnel  onboard  the  awacs,  tKinstandard  fighter  check  in 
prooedufes.  misunderstanding  of  who  controlled  what  in  the  kill  boxes 
(especially  late  in  the  air  campaign),  and  using  the  awacs  as  an  air 
refbeUng  control  agmcy  are  examples  of  some  of  these  minor,  but  never¬ 
theless  important,  problem  areas.** 

Overall,  the  awacs  effort  in  Desert  Storm  was  iti^Mossive.  During 
the  5  montlu  of  Desert  Shield,  awacs  E>3s  based  in  Saudi  Arabia  flew 
397  sorties  for  a  total  of  S.032  flying  hours.  During  Desert  Storm,  the 
Saudi-based  B-3s  flew  356  sorties  for  a  total  of  5,028  hours  in  the  air. 
AWACS  flying  as  part  of  Proven  Pbrce  logged  almost  518  hours  in  the  air 
during  Desert  Storm.**  The  “surge"  for  Desert  Storm  is  clear  from  the 
figures  on  E-3  operations.  The  busiest  flying  month  during  Desert  Shield 
was  December,  when  the  E-3  awacs  flew  over  1,085  hours.  In  January, 
however,  the  aircraft  were  in  the  air  approximately  2.500  hours;  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  comparable  figure  was  2300  hours.**  The  Proven  Fbrce  AWACS 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  6  Iraqi  aircraft;  the  Saudi-based  awacs 
helped  shoot  down  38  Iraqi  aircraft  (of  the  41  shot  down).**  Saudi-based 
E-3s  even  planned  and  executed  missions  over  Iraqi  territory  in  an  effort 
to  cut  off  the  Iraqi  aircraft  tliat  fled  to  Iran.** 

ABCCC 

I  had  an  Army  target  I  wanted  to  hit _ No  Air  Force  air  was  avail¬ 

able  ....  The  weather  was  bad  over  Kuwait  City,  so  the  Marines 


*'The  Aiitrarae  Command  Etement,  working  on  the  awacs.  U  the  direct  link  to  the 
IFAOC.  See  Chapter  4. 

**(S)  USAP  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons  Center.  Tactical  AnafysU  Buiieiin,  Volume  91- 
2.  Jut  1991.  pp  M.  3-10, 4-9,  I  l-IO,  1 1-IS. 

**(S)  Memo.  Capi  Ouy  CaHero,  owaps,  subj:  B-3  Employment  Desen  Storm.  1992. 

**(S)  28th  AD.  Desen  Shield/Desen  Storm  Lessons  Learned,  "Numerical  Statistics 
for  B-3  Aircraft,"  nd  (ca  1992]. 

**(S)  SMSgl  Pretie) ,  Tht  2Sth  Air  DivUion/552  Air  Control  Wing  History  1991-92, 
Chapter  111,  p  56. 

**(S)  Ur,  Ma)  Kevin  Dunleavy,  352d  acw/dow.  Tactics  Ranning  Cell,  CErrrAF.  subj; 
Centnl  B-3  Operatioiu  North  of  Saudi-lraqi  Border,  nd  {Dec  1990]. 
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found  me  a  aix-ship  of  A-6t  loaded  up.  And  to  now  you  have  an  Army 
target,  off  the  Army  target  list,  struck  by  Navy  A-da,  scrounged  up  by 
the  Marine  [liaison  officer)  via  an  Air  Poroe  Command  ft  Control 
platform.  And  if  that  ain’t  purpie,  1  don't  know  what  is.” 

This  quotation  illustrates  the  “good  news’*  and  the  ‘Itad  news”  of  the 
air-to-ground  campaign,  which  was  monitoted  and  often  controlled  by 
ABOOC  air  crews  with  the  cooperation  of  Army,  Marine  Cotps,  and  Navy 
personnel.  The  air-to-groutKl  portion  of  the  TVictica)  Air  Control  System 
was  joint  and  multinational,  and  it  was  largely  successful.  But  getting 
there-making  the  coordination  work  day  after  day-was  difficult;  it  de¬ 
manded  constant  vigilance,  and  even  retd  diplomacy,  on  the  part  of  the 
air-  and  ground-based  elements  of  the  Thecal  Air  Control  System 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  pulling  it  off. 

With  the  concept  of  a  Joint  Force  Air  Coniponent  Commander  in 
place,  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  was  nominally  in  control  of  the  air- 
to-ground  campaign,  especially  before  the  ground  assault  began  on  24 
February.  Yet  Lieutenant  General  Homer  was  well  aware  of  the  concerns 
of  the  theater  ground  commanders  that  air  strikes  against  entrenched  Iraqis 
might  not  be  sufficiently  under  their  control.^  His  plan  for  coordinating 
air  acdon  against  the  Iraqi  army  was  based  upon  the  previously  discussed 
concepts  of  the  kill  zone  and  the  Fiie  Support  Coordination  Line.  The 
CBNTAP  Air  Support  Operations  Centers  (^re  was  one  with  the  XVm 
Airborne  Corps  and  another  with  Saudi  forces)  would  activate  and  deacti¬ 
vate  the  boxes,  and  the  crew  in  the  ABCXX:  would  clear  "push  close  air 
support”  attack  aircraft  into  and  out  of  them.  The  Director  of  the  ABCCX: 
Battlestaff  was  also  responsible,  under  guidance  from  the  Operations  Depu¬ 
ty  at  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center,  for  shifting  air  from  interdiction  in 
the  kill  zones  to  support  of  hard-pressed  ground  units.^ 


”(S)  Imvw,  Mai  Anne  D.  Leary,  Mark  D.  Mandeles.  and  U  Col  Sanford  S.  Terry 
with  Capt  Randall  A.  Soboul,  USA,  Mal  Michael  S.  Malhewa,  usaf,  and  Mai  Wiley  L. 
Hill,  USAP,  7th  Aiitxxne  Command  and  Control  Squadron,  Keealer  APB,  MS,  7  May  1992. 

”See  (S)  Chapter  3. 

^(S)  USCENTOOM,  Concept  of  Operation/:  Tactical  Air  Requett  Net,  CAS,  Interdic¬ 
tion  and  ABCCC,  Desert  Shield,  9  Sep  1990,  paru  3.a,  3d.,  and  3.h. 
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Attack  air  sorties  were  to  be  allocated  among  kill  boxes  based  on 
targeting  decisions  made  after  consultation  between  the  Army's  Battle¬ 
field  Coordination  Element  in  the  taoc  and  the  tagc's  Air  Pbrce  plan- 
nen  and  taifeleers.  The  Fire  Support  Coordination  Line  was  to  be  the 
dividing  line  between  close  air  support  sorties  and  Air  Interdiction  sorties. 
Close  air  support  sorties  would  have  to  be  cleared  with  Ihctical  Air 
Control  PaitiM  or  with  forward  air  controllers.  Interdiction  sorties  would 
be  flown  as  part  of  an  orchestrated  effort  directed  by  the  ComnuuKler  in 
Chief  and  implemented  through  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Com- 
rruuider  and  the  Air  Control  Center  (and  through  the  TAOC’s  extension, 
the  ABOOC). 

General  Homer  had  already  chosen  to  apply  a  "push  close  air  sup¬ 
port”  concept  to  any  operations  against  Iraqi  forces.  OBNTAP  would  put 
the  aircraft  in  the  air.  Ground  units  would  ask  their  associated  Tbcticai 
Air  Control  Farties  (or  Marine  Air/Naval  Gunfire  Liaison  Companies)  for 
support  These  requests  would  be  passed  to  Air  Support  Operations 
Centers,  which  would  organize  them,  set  priorities  among  them,  and  !hen 
turn  the  list  of  targets  over  to  the  abocc.  The  Director.  Airborne  Battle- 
staff  was  authorized  to  assign  available  attack  planes  to  targets.^  Marine 
Corps  ground  units  were  to  work  within  their  own  system;  if  they  needed 
riKite  help  than  organic  air  could  provide,  they  were  to  contact  their 
Direct  Air  Support  Center,  which  would  then  talk  to  the  orbiting  abccx:. 
If  the  ABCXX:  needed  Marine  aviation,  it  could  call  the  Marine  Corps 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center  or  the  Direct  Air  Operations  Center.*' 

Ground  commanders  were  unhappy  with  this  arrangement.  It  was  not 
the  arrangement  Army  units  had  worked  out  with  the  Air  Force  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  it  also  was  not  what  the  Marine  Corps  usually  did.  The  divi¬ 
sion  commanders  under  Lt.  Gen.  Franks,  commander  of  the  VII  Corps, 
openly  opposed  it.*^  They  wanted  to  “own"  the  airspace  in  front  of  their 
divisions.  That  way,  the  corps  would  have  a  “free  hand  in  artillery  fires 


*"(5)  Ibid,  pans  la.  and  2.c. 
*'(S)  Ibid,  para  2.e. 

*^See  (S)  Chapter  3. 
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as  well  as  air  defense.”*^  Their  opposition  to  giving  the  tacc  control 
over  the  air  bombaidment  of  enemy  ground  units  was  not  based  on 
Service  parochialism.  They  simply  did  not  feel  secure  working  with  a  s^ 
of  procedures  that  had  not  been  tested  in  combat.  They  also  did  not 
know  how  they  would  direct  their  own  artillery  hre  effectively  if  they 
could  not  also  direct  their  own  air  support^ 

The  use  of  the  Fire  Support  Coordiruuion  Line  to  coordinate  air 
operations  against  ground  targets  caused,  according  to  an  official  source, 
‘’more  confusion  and  concern  than  any  other”  among  Army  Vn  Corps 
division  commanders.*’  The  latter  saw  the  Line  as  a  device  that  would 
restrict  their  riwvements  instead  of  bring  them  the  close  air  suf^ioit  they 
would  need  once  the  ground  war  started.  General  Homer  worried  about 
the  possibility  of  ground  forces  moving  beyond  the  Line  without  coordi¬ 
nation,**  and  hence  beyond  the  area  where  close  air  support  was  tightly 
controlled  from  the  ground.*’ 

The  abundance  of  airpower  (including  attack  helicopters),  coupled 
with  the  Army’s  concern  that  it  be  applied  intelligently  and  flexibly, 
placed  the  Airborne  Command.  Control,  and  Communications  crews  on 
the  spot  ABOOC  crews  were  the  contact  point  between  two  command  and 
control  systems.  The  first  collected  and  Altered  planned  Army  air  support 
requests  from  the  corps'  targeting  cells  through  the  corps’  commarids  to 
Army  Central  Comnumd  and  then  to  the  Battlefield  Coordination  Ele¬ 
ment.  The  most  important  of  these  requests  would  be  placed  into  the  Air 
Thsking  Order,  and  abcoc  crews  would  carry  this  list  of  anticipated 


*’(S)  After  Action  Review,  8(h  Air  Support  Operations  Group  (asoo).  Operations 
Desert  Shield/Storm,  6  Dec  1991,  p  3. 

**(S)  IbU,  p  9. 

*’(S)  Ibid,  p  7. 

**lnlvw,  Robeit  L  Mandler  with  Col  Michael  P.  Reavejr,  21  Dec  1991. 

*’At  0200Z  on  26  Peb  1991,  for  europie.  the  western  abccc  discovered  in  a 
measage  from  a  VII  Corps  aitlllety  commander  that  lead  elemenu  of  the  VII  Coipa  were 
at  least  two  hours  ahead  of  where  they  were  supposed  to  be.  The  tacc  and  Battieneld 
Coordination  Element  were  not  aware  of  the  pr^se  location  of  the  VII  Corps.  (S)  7th 
Air  Command  and  Control  Squadron  (7lh  aocsVtacc  Liaison  Officer's  Log,  26  Peb 
1991. 
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strikes  with  them  on  their  daily  missions.  The  second  comnumd  and 
control  system  reached  from  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Parties  with  the 
Army's  maneuver  units  to  the  Air  Suppoit  Operations  Centers  at  corps 
level.  This  system  biXMight  more  imnwdiate  requests  to  the  abocc,  via 
radio.  If  a  conflict  existed  between  what  was  planned  and  what  was 
asked  for,  the  Director,  Airborne  Battlestaff  on  the  ABOOC  made  the  call.^ 

The  hitch  in  this  ‘lialancing  act"  vras  that  how  the  Director.  Airborne 
BtttlestafT  made  his  decision  depended  on  the  information  he  received 
from  his  own  crew,  other  parts  of  the  Thctical  Air  Control  System  (espe¬ 
cially  the  Ihctkal  Air  Control  Center  and  the  Air  Suppoit  Operations 
Center),  and  the  ttrike  pilots  (who  were  a  key  source  of  intelligence  on 
Iraqi  dispositions  and  movements).^  Army  planners  understood  this  and 
tried  to  use  it  to  their  advantage.  For  example,  the  taoc  target  list  given 
to  west  ABCXX;  aircrew  on  16  January  1991  did  not  include  interdiction 
targets  in  the  order  that  they  were  given  in  Army  Central  Command’s 
*T)eep  Operations”  target  nominations  worksheet"  The  TACC’s  target 
priorities  (which  supposedly  reflected  the  Commander  in  Chief's  guid¬ 
ance)  were  not  the  same  as  the  Army’s.  Yet  an  Army  liaison  ofTioer  was 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  ABCCC.  His  job  was  to  recommend  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  Airborne  Battlestaff  the  tradeoffs  (if  any)  to  be  made  between 
planned  attacks  and  attacks  made  in  response  to  last-minute  requests  from 
Ihctical  Air  Control  Parties.  The  Army  liaison  officer  was,  in  effect, 
another  link  with  the  attacking  aircraft,  and  Army  corps’  targeting  cells 
tried  to  divert  attack  sorties  to  “pop-up”  targets  through  him.*' 

Put  another  way,  ABCCX:  controllers  were  under  pressure  from  multi¬ 
ple  sources  simultaneously.  They  had  the  Air  Tasking  Order  in  front  of 


"(S)  Log,  7lh  ACX3  (ABOOCVTAOC  UsUon  Ofllcer  Log.  14  Feb  1991,  after  O7I0Z, 
pul  it  very  well:  (U)  ‘The  DABS  muu  consider  variabies  and  decide  what  will  be  the 
appropriate  balance  between  diverting  everything  and  diverting  nothing." 

"602d  Tactical  Air  Control  Wing,  Deputy  Comnunder  for  Operations  LL,  Desert 
Storm  Conference,  Detachment  7,  Port  Bliss,  TX,  nd. 

"(S)  ‘Target  Woritsheet."  I320Z,  16  Jan  1991;  (S),  usarcent  Deep  OperaUons, 
‘Target  Nomiiuaions  Wortshert,”  134IZ,  !6  Jan  1991. 

*'(S)  After  Action  Review.  8Ui  ASOO,  Operations  Desert  Shield/Storm,  6  Dec  1991, 

p9. 
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them.  They  were  supposed  to  facilitate  its  implementation.  At  the  same 
time,  they  wm  supposed  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  Air  Support  Opera¬ 
tions  Centers  and  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Parties.  The  east  abooc,  with 
a  Marine  liaison  officer  on  board,  was  supposed  to  clear  ur  attacks 
thfough  the  Marine  Corps  Direct  Air  Support  Center.  Ihere  was  often  a 
conflict  between  what  was  planned  and  what  the  ground  units  wanted. 

On  25  Januaty,  for  example,  the  d^ty  director  of  combat  operations 
in  the  tagc  told  the  west  abooc  not  to  authorize  changes  in  the  targets 
planned  without  his  i4>proval.”  On  1  Fri>ruary,  the  duty  officer  in  the 
7th  Air  Command  and  Control  Squadron  (sunwrting  the  TACO)  told 
CBNTAP  that  **everybody  [sic]  is  now  running  their  own  little  war,  some¬ 
times  in  the  same  place.  It's  going  to  get  dangerous  if  somdwdy  doesn't 
figure  a  way  to  get  all  C^  [command,  control,  and  communications]  assets 
integrated."”  Oeneral  Homer  asked  bis  deputy  for  operations  to  “Please 
get  to  bottom  of  this."”  Homer  could  not  orchestrate  a  systematic  cam¬ 
paign  against  Iraqi  ground  forces  if  his  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  could 
not  be  sure  just  where  strikes  were  going  or  what  effect  they  were  having 
once  they  bombed  their  targets. 

General  Homer's  comnumd  and  control  problem  with  respect  to  air- 
ground  qwrations  had  two  parts.  The  first  has  already  been  discussed: 
ABOOC  crews  were  often  subject  to  a  number  of  simultaneous  demands  for 
air  support,  and  they  were  sending  aircraft  to  targets  in  ways  which  the 
TAOC  often  could  not  follow.  The  second  cause  of  confusion  regarding  just 
who  was  in  charge  was  the  inability  of  ABOOC  crews  to  communicate  with 
the  aircraft  they  were  supposed  to  be  directing  and  monitoring. 

[DEUBTOD]”  PELETEDJ” 


”(S)  Log,  7Ui  ACCS  (ABCOCVTAOC  Usiion  Officer  Log.  0750Z  25  Jan  1991. 

”(S)  Mig.  7  ACCS  Deployed,  DO  lo  USCEKT,  r.  DO  0230Z  1  Feb  1991.  Microflim 
Roll  Number  23986.  Framcf  962-966.  OWAPS. 

^Honter'i  handwritten  commenu  are  on  the  mesiage. 

**(S)  Log,  7Ui  ACCS  (ABCCCyrACC  Liaiion  OOlcer  Log,  22  Jan  1991. 

”(S)  Memo,  cas/abcoc  AI  Coordinaton  to  MX,  22  Feb  1991.  »uli!t:  abccc  and 
AWACS  Communications  Survey,  p  1,  Microflim  Roll  Number  26399,  Framea  957-962, 
OWATS. 
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ABCCC  eiwws,  tiM  contact  point  botwaan  two  command  and  control 
•yttama,  wart  aomadmaa  flown  on  EC*l30a. 


(DELETOOr  tDELETCDJ* 

ABCXX:  crews  were  supposed  to  be  traffic  cops  and  data  gatherers. 
They  were  to  check  strike  aircraft  into  and  out  of  kill  boxes  and  gather  data 
from  the  egressing  aircraft  about  the  locations  and  conditions  of  targets. 
In  fact,  they  became  battle  managers,  picking  and  choosing  among  targets 
even  before  the  ground  war  began  on  24  February.  Army  and  Marine 
G>tps  liaison  officers  on  the  aboccs  reviewed  their  component  target  lists, 
the  target  lists  given  them  by  the  TACC  staff,  and  requests  for  support  from 
ground  units  and  made  judgments  about  which  targets  aircraft  were  to  be 
assigned.*  That  ABOOC  aircrews  became  battle  managers  was  not  a  prob- 


*(S/NP/WN)  USAF  Tactical  Fighter  We^iofu  Coiter,  Taciical  Analysis  Bulletin, 
Volume  91-2.  Jul  I99t,  pp  ll-e.  11-7. 

*(S)  Log,  7th  ACCS  (abcccVtacc  Liaiion  Olllcer  Log,  3  Feb  1991. 

*(S)  Intvw,  Leary,  Mandeles.  and  Terry  with  Capt  Soboul,  usa,  Maj  Mathews, 
USAF.  and  Ms!  Hill,  usaf. 
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lem  so  long  as  (a)  the  taoc  could  tfack  what  targets  were  hit  and  (b)  strike 
aircraft  did  not  stack  iq)  waiting  for  target  coordinates  within  kill  boxes 
while  the  ABOOC  liaison  ofTicers  discussed  with  the  Director,  Airborne 
Battlestafr  what  to  do.  At  times,  however,  the  TACC  lost  track  of  what  was 
happening,  because  aircraft  had  problems  checking  in  with  abooc  and 
acquiring  targets. 

On  3  Fdnuary,  for  example,  on  orders  from  General  Homer,  special 
F>i6  ‘‘killer  scouts”  began  working  with  tire  ABCCCs.  TWo  of  these  F-lbs 
were  assigned  to  orbit  over  selected  Iraqi  divisions.  They  were  given  the 
mission  of  selecting  targets;  the  abcccs  would  relay  the  target  coordinates 
to  waiting  attack  aircraft  and  then  pick  up  the  reports  from  the  attackers  as 
the  latter  left  the  area.*’  Poor  communications  with  the  ABOCC  aircraft 
frustrated  this  innovation.^'  abcxx:  crews  thought  at  the  time  that  their 
HAVE  QUICK  radios  were  being  jammed  inadvertently  by  EC-130H  com¬ 
pass  CALL  electronic  warfare  aircraft,  but  the  evidence  did  not  fully  support 
their  suspicions.**  Homer  was  concerned  enough  about  the  problem  to 
demand  a  solution.** 

On  7  February,  as  a  short-term  measure,  the  Thctical  Air  Control 
Center  limited  the  number  of  A-IOs  in  any  kill  box  at  any  given  time  to 
two  2-ship  flights.**  This  caused  A-lOs  flying  missions  against  kill  box 
coordinates  to  stack  up,  so  the  TACC  advised  the  west  ABCCC  to  divert  the 
surplus  A-lOs  to  other  targets.**  On  8  February,  the  TACODirecior  of 
Operations  (DO)  ordered  the  abcoc  and  AWACS  wings  to  develop  potential 
solutions  in  time  for  a  13  February  meeting.**  The  solutions  they  came  up 
with  were  both  technical  and  procedural. 


**(S)  Log,  7th  AC5CS  (ABCCCVTacc  Liaiion  Officer  Log,  1521Z,  3  Feb  1991. 
*'(S)/Wd,0315Z,5Feb  1991. 

**(S)  Ibid,  0951Z.  6  Feb  1991.  and  7  Feb  (no  Umc  given). 

**(S)  Ibid,  1510Z.  7  Feb  1991. 

**(S)  Ibid,  1710Z.  7  Feb  1991. 

**(S)  Ibid,  23302,  7  Feb  1991. 

**(S)  Memo,  Lt  Col  R.  Duncan,  usaf.  Combat  Plant,  TACS  Oivition,  to  cektaf/do, 
tubj:  Utilization  of  AWACS  Aircraft  by  ABOCC  Battle  Staff.  8  Feb  1991.  Microfilm  Roll 
Number  23654,  Frames  639-640  and  650-656. 


360-141  0  -  93  -  20  :  QL  3 
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On  13  Febniary,  for  example,  the  TACCVDO  decided  that,  until  the 
ground  war  began,  Vn  Corps  would  not  get  an  immediate  response  to  its 
requests  for  air  interdiction.^  The  point  was  to  cut  down  on  die  number 
of  communications  to  the  ABCOC.  The  next  day.  TAOC/DO  ordered  the 
ABOOC  crews  not  to  divert  ‘'priority"  missions  in  the  Air  Ihsking  Order.** 
On  17  February,  the  TACC/DO  ruled  that  attack  aircraft  flying  strikes  against 
certain  kill  boxes  could  not  drop  their  ordnance  unless  they  first  checked 
in  with  either  awacs  or  abcoC.**  These  solutions  appear  to  have  helped, 
but  the  problems  had  made  ground  commanders  cautious.  The  1st  Ar* 
mored  Division,  for  instance,  ‘hever  simultaneously  employed  [close  air 
support]  aircraft,  artillery,  and  attack  helicopters  in  the  same  target  area-not 
herause  the  assets  were  not  available,  but  because  of  the  coordination 
difficulties  involved.”’® 

ABCCCand  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  officers  rode  the  east  ABCXX:  aircraft;  they  acted  much  like  the 
Army  liaison  ofticers-checking  aircraft  into  and  out  of  kill  boxes,  respond¬ 
ing  to  requests  for  immediate  support  from  the  ground,  and  supporting  the 
Marine  Corps  Direct  Air  Support  Center.  Because  the  Marines  had  their 
own  system  of  air  support,”  they  had  at  first  resisted  the  kill  box  concept. 
During  the  air  campaign,  however,  the  Marine  Direct  Air  Support  Center 
assumed  de  facto  control  over  entry  into  die  kill  boxes  in  front  of  U.S. 


*’(S)  Ibid,  0200Z,  13  Feb  1991. 

“(S)  Ibid,  Qn\(iL.  14  Feb  1991. 

**(S)  Ibid,  I838Z,  17  Feb  1991. 

’®(S)  After  Action  Review,  8ih  Air  Support  Operations  Group  (aSOO).  Operations 
Desert  Shield/Storm,  6  Dec  1991,  p  S. 

”uSMC  aircraft,  before  making  a  strike,  would  check  in  with  their  Tactical  Air 
Command  Center.  The  Center  would  pass  them  to  the  USMC  Tactical  Air  Operations 
Center  to  see  if  there  were  any  potential  conflicts  with  other  flighu.  The  Tactical  Air 
Operations  Center  would  then  shift  control  to  the  Direct  Air  Support  Center  (which  was 
sometimes  airborne)  for  any  last  minute  miuion  update.  The  DASC  would  then  contact 
the  ABOCC  and  tell  the  latter  that  usmc  planes  were  heading  for  a  kill  box.  Coming  back 
from  a  mission,  control  was  passed  back  through  the  same  organizations.  Background 
Paper,  Deconfliction  of  Air  Within  the  marcent  Area  of  Responsibility,  nd. 
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Marines  Central  Command  forces.”  Indeed,  the  Direct  Air  Suppoit 
Center’s  influence  was  so  great  that  the  Eastern  Area  Command  told 
Cmtral  Command  Air  Forces  in  Januaiy  that  *lhey  did  not  feel  confident 
that  their  air  suppoit  needs  would  be  met  by  USMarcxnt  in  a  high  paced, 
limited  air  asset  action.”” 

That  fear  turned  out  to  be  unjustified,  but  Marine  liaison  offtoers  on 
the  east  ABCOC  did  relish  the  opportunity  to  direct  the  airplanes  of  other 
Services.  Working  with  their  own  Direct  Air  Support  Center,  these 
Marine  liaison  officers  directed  A-IOs  against  Ira^  unite  in  Kuwait, 
relayed  information  from  a  remotely  piloted  vehicle  (drone)  to  help 
battleships  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  bombard  shore  targets,  and  even 
coordinated  B-52  strikes.” 

As  far  as  the  Marine  liaison  personnel  were  concemed.  work  on  an 
ABCOC  was  just  an  opportunity  to  grab  attack  aircraft  lo(4ang  for  action.” 
On  25  Febniaiy,  for  example,  “the  USMC  representative  onboard  ABCOC 
requested  and  received  permission  to  control  the  roads  running  North  out 
of  Kuwait  City.””  On  27  February,  the  Marine  Corps  liaison  was  busy 
finding  ways  to  circumvent  the  TAOC’s  policy  of  restricting  the  number  rtf 
attack  flights  working  a  kill  box  at  any  given  time.” 


”(S/NF)  Briefing.  MaRCENT,  Deieit  Storm,  MARCEITT  Command  Brief,  28  Mar  1991 . 

”(S)  Memo,  U  Col  R.  E.  Duncan,  USCENTAP  Comtiel  Plana.  TAOC,  TACS  Diviiion, 
to  DCr,  DOo.  AIX>,  DO,  subj:  CAS  Trip  Report,  24  Jan  1991 ,  Microfilm  Roll  Number  23654, 
Pnunea  574-57S,  owaps. 

”(S)  Chronology,  ABCCC  Marine  Liaison  Team  Del  Chronology,  (7lh  ACCS,  3  Mar 
1966),  pp  10-11. 

”(S)  Ibid,  p  .3. 

”(S)  Ibid,  p  14. 

”(S)  Ibid,  p  13. 
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Tlictical  Air  Control  Parties 


Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  close  air  support  in  past  wars” 
will  know  what  it  was  like  for  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Parties:  commu¬ 
nications  problems,  vehicle  problems,  problems  just  getting  food  and 
shelter  and  keeping  warm  and  dry.”  They  had  to  stay  with  the  Army 
units  they  were  assigned  to  support.  As  in  past  wars,  many  of  the  vehi¬ 
cles  which  carried  them  w«e  unarmored,  and  Control  Party  personnel 
were  wounded  by  enemy  fire.  The  Imickets  holding  their  radios  were 
often  not  strong  enough  or  could  not  withstand  vehicle  vibration.  The 
vehicles  (especially  the  Army’s  high-mobility  multi-purpose  wheeled 
vehicle,  or  HMMWV)  often  did  not  produce  enough  electric  power  to 
sustain  communications  equipment. 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Parties  had 
Global  Positioning  Satellite  receivers,  which  they  found  “invaluable."*" 
They  also  praised  communications  with  awacs  and  ABCOC  and  coordina¬ 
tion  with  “Fast  fMf'  F/A-18Ds.*'  Though  the  Army’s  aviation  brigades  of 
attack  and  assault  helicopters  did  not  range  out  in  front  of  their  armored 
divisions,  as  they  had  planned  to  do  in  a  war  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  in 
Europe,  they  nevertheless  apparently  benefitted  from  having  Party  liaison.” 
Air  Force  Ihctical  Air  Control  Patty  personnel  also  noted  the  importance 
of  the  training  they  received  during  the  months  before  Desert  Storm.” 


”BeirJamln  Franklin  Cooling,  ed.  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Close  Air 
Support  (WailUngton,  PC,  1990). 

”AII  ihese  problenu  are  documented  in  Uw  Deien  Storm  lesions  learned  conferences 
held  by  Uie  6Q2d  Tactical  Air  Conuol  Wing,  Deputy  Commander  for  Operatloni. 

*"(S)  Briefing,  Md  Miles  Ban,  USA,  usap  aoos/SAJ,  lubj:  Deiert  Storm,  Pteienu- 
tion  to  Maj  Anne  O.  Leary,  Mark  D.  Mandelei,  and  Li  Col  Sanford  S-  Teny,  8  May 
1992.  (The  briefing  was  prepared  upon  Ms)  Batt’i  return  to  the  U.S.  from  Kuwait.) 

*'(S)  Wid.  See  alM  602d  Tactical  Air  Conuol  Wing,  Deputy  Commander  for 
Operationa  LL,  Deaeit  Storm  Conference,  Leuona  Learned,  Detachment  1-2,  “Hiitorical 
input,”  24  Feb  1992. 

•*(S)  Ibid. 

'*602d  Tactical  Air  Control  Wing,  Deputy  Commander  for  Operations  LL,  Desert 
Storm  Conference,  Detachment  7.  Pott  Bliw,  ITC.  nd,  p  3. 
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The  8th  Air  Support  Operations  Oroup,  however,  noted  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  fntrkide.  once  the  Army  uniu  it  supported  moved  against  the 
enemy,  was  never  overcome.  D^pite  the  use  of  orange  maikers.  Global 
Positioning  Satellite  receivera,  signal  mirrors,  dedicated  forward  air  control¬ 
lers,  and  Ihctical  Air  Control  Parties,  there  was  no  guaranteed  way  of 
avoiding  attacks  on  friendly  forces.  ‘The  problems  in  friendly  vehicle 
identification  at  night  were  enormous,  and  in  most  cases  insurmountable. 
As  a  result,  night  [close  air  support]  sorties  flown  during  the  ground  offen¬ 
sive  were  all  employed  well  forward  of  the  PLOT  (Forward  Line  of 
IVoopsy-S  Km  or  rnote."*^ 

Matters  were  even  more  hectic  for  the  Air  Support  Operations  Center 
and  the  ten  Ihctical  Air  Control  Parties  which  suppcnted  the  Northern  Area 
Command  (which  mixed  Saudi,  French,  Syrian  a^  Egyptian  forces).  Air 
Force  personnel  put  their  close  air  su{^rt  communications  together  “with 
bits  and  pieces  fi^  all  tactical  comnuurtds.”**  As  their  Air  Support  Opera¬ 
tions  Center  struggled  to  get  the  Air  Ihdcing  Order  daily  C’CAPams  [sic] 
it  slooooow"),**  they  relied  on  Army  Special  Forces  personnel  to  keep 
them  in  contact  with  the  Arab  units,  most  of  whom  had  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  attached  or  supporting  flxed-wing  aviation. 

ABCCC  P§iformanc9 

An  Air  Force  nuyor,  part  of  an  Airborne  Command,  Control,  and 
Communications  crew,  told  interviewers  an  interesting  story.  During  a 
postmission  brief,  an  A- 10  pilot  cursed  abcoc  fc'  not  having  a  target  for 
him.  The  major  asked  the  pilot  why  he  had  the  problem.  The  pilot  an¬ 
swered,  “Well,  1  checked  in  and  they  acted  like  they  didn’t  know  who  I 
was.”  The  tiuuor  then  asked  the  pilot  what  frequency  he  used  to  check 
in.  The  pilot  responded  with  the  awacs  frequency  and  callsign.  When 
informed  of  his  mistake,  the  A- 10  pilot  said,  “awacs,  abccc,  what  the 


**(S)  After  Action  Review,  8U)  Air  Support  Operations  Group  (ASOO).  Operations 
Desert  ShleldfStorm,  6  Dec  1991,  p  li. 

**602d  Tactlcai  Air  Coniroi  Wing.  Deputy  Commander  for  Operations  LL,  Desert 
Storm  Conference,  Lessons  Learned,  23  TASS,  Davis-Monthan  afb,  az,  p  I. 


hell  is  the  difTerenceT**^  Maybe  thu  instance  highlights  one  of  the  major 
problems  that  the  abocx:  faced  during  the  war;  the  level  of  knowledge 
was  unequal  between  the  abooc  controllers  and  the  attadc  pilots  they 
were  to  control. 

(DELETBOr  PELETED]”  PELETED]* 

Tht  Joba  SurvMUme*  1hrg§t  Attack  Radar  Syttcm  (JSJAMS) 

In  Desert  Storm,  JSTARS  stole  the  show.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
JSTARg  moving  target  indicator  radar  displays,  for  example,  of  the  Iraqi 
retreat  from  Kuvrak  CHy,  will  know  why.  Indeed,  the  acieen  images  can 
be  saved,  combined,  and  then  run  sequeiitially,  and  the  effect  is  magical. 
The  enemy’s  forces  dq>loy.  scatter,  and  then  regroup  right  in  front  of  the 
viewer's  eyes,  jstars  is  visual:  it  diows  you  where  your  enemy  is  and 
what  he's  doing  now.  It  should  not  surprise  anyone  that  jstars  vras  in 
great  denumd  during  Desert  Storm. 

Operatkmt 

JSTARS  missions  began  on  14  January."  Each  E>8  aircraft  flew  in 
random  mission  tracks  within  an  assigned  operating  area."  Plights  were 
scheduled  in  the  Air  Iksking  Order.  From  its  oitrit,  the  JSTARS  aircraft 


"(8)  Imvw.  Uaiy,  Mandelet,  and  Terry  wiUi  Cap(  Soboul,  USA,  Mal  Mathewt, 
USAF,  and  Ma|  HUI,  usaf. 

**(8)  After  Action  Ravkw.SttiASOO.OpanUioat  Desert  Shield/Slonn.6Dec6199l, 
P  1 

**(8)  Intvw,  Leary,  Mandelea,  and  Terry  with  Capi  Soboul,  USA,  Mx|  Mathews, 
USAF,  and  Mai  Hill,  USAF. 

***602d  Tactical  Air  Control  Wing,  Deputy  Comiiuuider  for  Operations  LL,  Desert 
Storm  Conference,  Detachment  7,  Port  Bliss,  TX,  nd,  p  6. 

"(SJMsg.  Mai  Oen  John  A.  Corder,  uscentaivdo  to  usciNOCENT//cav/ca3. 
2220302  Jan  1991,  subj:  Joint  Stars  Operations. 

"uscBNTAF,  Employment  Concept,  Joint  Surveillance  and  Target  Attack  Radar 
System  (jstars),  nd.  Microfilm  Roll  Number  1023S,  Frames  523>32,  owaps. 
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could  pick  up  moving  UigeU.  Ihe  aitcnft’s  •ynthetic  aperture  radar  could 
be  a{^ied  to  any  tpot  within  its  area  coverage  to  detect  statkaiaiy  objects.” 

(S)  The  crew  v^ould  usually  And  moving  objects.  They  also  looked  for 
signs  of  stationaiy  targets  that  merited  examination  with  the  synthetic 
apertuiv  radar.  If  they  found  any  indicators  of  potential  targets,  they 
contacted  strike  aircraft,  abooc,  or  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center. 
(DELEraDr  PELETEDl” 

Yet,  ground  commanders  were  quidi  to  realize  what  it  could  give 
them,  and  they  competed  among  themselves  to  gain  coverage  for  their 
fronts.  Before  J8TARS  missions,  the  ground  conqMnent  commanders  would 
submit  target  coordinates  for  the  one  JSTARS  platform  flying  at  any  given 
time  to  examine.  Once  in  the  air.  the  jstars  crew  found  itself  undv  siege 
from  ground  commanders  who  communicated  with  the  through  their 
Oround  Support  Modules.”  As  Brig.  Oen.  George  K.  Muellner,  jstars 
commander  during  Desert  Storm,  recalled  in  an  interview,  “every  night 
we’d  get  into  a  battle.  ...  the  vn  Corps  wanted  to  run  it  his  v/ay,  and 
MARCBNT  wanted  to  run  it  their  way.””  Central  Command  tried  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  placed  on  jstars,  but,  as  Muellner  observed  later, 
“there  was  NOBODY  (emphasis  his]  early  on  to  say,  ‘Hey,  we’ve  looked 
at  your  tequirements.’”** 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of  setting  priorities  came  when  aeneral 
Schwarzkopfs  deputy,  U.  Oen.  Calvin  Waller,  held  daily  meetings  to  set 


”(S/NF/WN)  Briefing.  Col  George  Muetiner.  Col  MatUn  Kleiner,  Col  Harry 
Heliivle.  Col  Mendel  Sotomaa,  Col  RoyceOronea.Mibi:  Joint  STARS-Suppoit  cf  [>eiert 
Shield,  nd,  Microfilin  Roll  Humber  10238,  Pramea  443<47S,  and  Microfilm  Roll  Number 
1021 1,  Pramea  179-223,  owAtv. 

”(S)  Briefing,  MnjJ.Coatea,  12th Tactical  Intelligence  Squadron.  aut>j:  Joint  stars- 
Deaert  Storm,  4-0  Jun  1991,  Mkrofllm  Roll  Number  26372,  Pramea  1823-1847,  owaps. 

”lnlvw,  Thofliaa  C.  Hone,  Mq)  Anne  D.  Leary.  Mark  D.  Mandelea  wiUi  Brig  Oen 
George  K.  Muellner,  ocs-RequIramenu.  hqtac,  16  Apr  1992. 

^IbU. 

^tbld. 

^IbU. 
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J8TARS  WM  in  grMt  dMntnd  during  Oawrt  Storm 
duo  to  Ho  moving  targot  Indicator  dicpiaya. 

JSTARS  coverage,  to  decide  where  the  iSTARS  would  fly.”  Before  that  time, 
JSTARS  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  hunting  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  lh>m  one  or 
both  of  its  western  orbits.  By  28  January,  for  example,  the  Air  Ihsking 
Order  was  designating  certain  aircraft  as  ‘*Scud  CAP”  [combat  air  patrol]. 
These  planes  flew  orbits  over  suspected  Scud  launch  sites  and  were  at  the 
call  of  the  JSTARS  E-8.'”  “And  that  was  a  prime  irritant  to  the  ground 
component  commanders."'"' 

JSTARS  worked  better  when  its  radars  were  applied  to  Iraqi  ground 
units.  Even  then,  however.  Colonel  Muellner  found  that  his  crews  had 
to  do  much  of  their  own  analysis.  Maj.  Oen.  Corder,  General  Horner's 
deputy  for  operations  in  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center,  helped  the 
JSTARS  crews  obtain  color  printers  for  their  display  consoles.  The  crews 
would  mark  ^he  color  output  to  show  enemy  movement  and  give  it  the 
TACC’s  intelligence  personnel.  With  Corder's  approval  and  the  help  of 


'""Tth  AOC8/TAOC  Uaiion  Omcer  Log,  0200Z  28  Jan  1991. 
'*’'lntvw,  Hone,  Leary,  and  Mandele*  with  Brig  Oen  Muellner. 
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Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  Minihan,  intelligence  deputy  at  the  Thctical  Air  Com* 
mand.  and  Anny  Lt  Oen.  John  Yeoso^  Muellner  and  his  subordinates 
put  togtther  a  joint  "planning  and  exploitation  cell"  in  time  for  the 
ground  war.'" 

Once  the  air  war  began,  jstars  personnel  discovered  that  Aiibome 
Conunand,  Control,  and  Communications  and  Marine  Corps  Direct  Air 
Support  Center  personnel  had  problems  knowing  how  to  interpret  dynamic, 
real-time  targeting  data.  They  would  direct  attack  aircnft  to  where  an 
enemy  target  had  been  and  not  to  where  it  would  soon  be-even  though 
JSTARS  provided  "velocity  vectors."  lb  iirgrrove  their  understanding  and 
confidence.  Muellner  had  a  Director.  AirbMtte  Battlestaff  from  an  abccc 
and  some  of  his  subordinates  fly  with  a  jstars;  he  did  the  same  with 
Direct  Air  Support  Center  personnel.  This  seemed  to  work.'" 

[DELETED]'*'* 

JSTARS  was  involved  successfully  in  the  defeat  of  the  Iraqi  force  that 
attacked  KhaQi.  The  system  also  detected  the  "mother  of  all  retreats”  from 
Kuwait  City  on  2S  February  and  directed  (with  the  East  abcoc)  the  air 
interdiction  attacks  on  the  traffic  fleeing  from  the  city.  During  Desert 
Storm,  JSTARS  flew  49  combat  sorties  over  S35  hours.  The  two  E-Ss 
located  over  I  ,(XX)  important  targets  and  controlled  over  7S0  attack  sorties. 
The  two  aircraft  were  available  85  percent  of  the  time;  the  radars  were  up 
80  percent  of  the  time.  Contractor  support  in  the  theater  contributed  signif¬ 
icantly  to  the  system’s  success.'" 

The  Aerial  TAGS  In  Actlon-An  Assessment 

The  technical  sophistication  of  the  airborne  elements  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  System  should  not  obscure  the  performance  of  its  hunuui  operators. 
AWACS,  RIVETT  JOINT,  ABOCX:,  and  JSTARS  put  in  long,  stiess-flUed  hours; 


'"ideletb:  1 

'"(S/NF/WN)  See  footnote  97. 
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those  personnel  had  to  bring  great  concentration  to  their  jobs.  The  enemy 
did  not  help.  Iraqi  aircraft  rehearsed  threateidng  passes  against  riybt  joint 
and  AWACS  airciift  during  Desert  Shield.  **  Fighters  held  them  oif;  all 
aitboroe  TAGS  assets  (except  ftirward  air  controllers)  were  lii^  value  air 
assets"  and  were  protected  accordingly,  but  the  threat  of  destrocdon  was 
presmt  nonetheleu.  The  work  of  throe  rdrborne  command  and  control 
platforms  showed  that  flying  command  stations  could  carry  the  ‘round-the- 
clodc  air  battle  to  the  enemy  and  even  corxdinate  night  rdiyground  opera¬ 
tions  against  hostile  forces. 


'“Robert  S.  Hopkini.  111.  “Ban  of  the  Storm  ”  Air  Force  Magazine,  FSb  1992,  pp 
4M3. 
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Conclusion 

lo  an  interview  after  the  war,  Lt.  Oen.  Charies  A.  Homer  charac¬ 
terized  himself  and  his  fellow  Oulf  War  senior  commanders  (including 
Oen.  H.  Norman  SchwarzkopO  as  good,  competent  professionals,  but 
certainly  not  as  heroes  or  military  geniuses.'  He  was  trying,  in  an  off¬ 
hand  way,  to  explain  that  the  success  of  U.S.  forces  was  due  as  much  to 
their  planning,  their  training,  their  systems,  and  their  top-to-bottom  pro¬ 
fessionalism  as  it  was  to  the  skill  of  their  theater  conomanders.  Put 
another  way.  the  “depth”  of  U.S.  command  and  control  (broadly  defined) 
meant  that  any  well-trained,  professiorud  team  of  American  leaders, 
commanding  an  above-average  force,  could  spectacularly  ou^rform  the 
best  team  of  leaders  Iraq  could  put  in  the  field. 

Why  this  should  have  been  so  is  what  this  report  has  been  all  about. 
After  all,  it  is  not  as  though  everything  went  smoothly  for  American  and 
coalition  command  and  control.  Missions  sometimes  did  not  go  as 
planned,  as  several  of  the  examples  from  Chapter  7  show.^  There  were 
also  disagreements  among  senior  conunanders  about  how  best  to  use  the 
air  units  available  to  the  coalition,  about  which  aircraft  and  sorties  be¬ 
longed  in  the  Air  Ihsking  Order,  and,  once  the  ground  war  started,  about 
which  conunanders  had  the  authority  to  adjust  the  Fire  Support  Coordina¬ 
tion  Line.  Fuuilly,  there  were  cases  in  which  the  Tactic^  Air  Control 
Center  staff  misinderstood  what  was  happening  in  the  air  campaign. 
Victory  was  not  autonuUic.  To  see  Desert  Storm  as  an  inevitable  walk¬ 
over  would  be  wrong. 


'(S/NF)  Intvw,  Barry  Barlow,  Rkhard  O.  Davia,  Peny  Jamieaon  with  U  Oen  Charles 
A.  Homer,  Commander,  9th  AP.  4  Mar  1992.  See  alw  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  with 
Peter  Petre,  It  DoeMn't  Take  a  Hero  (New  York,  1992). 

^The  Scud  Hunt,  for  example,  was  clearly  unwccewful  tactically.  However,  lo  the 
extent  that  it  penuaded  laraell  leaden  and  population  that  the  United  Stales  wu  seriout 
about  combatting  the  Scud  thivat  and  therefore  contributed  to  keeping  Itrael  out  of  the 
war,  the  Scud  Hunt  wai  a  stralegic  Miooeu. 
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Some  of  these  problems  would  have  arisen  anyway,  no  matter  who 
the  U.S.  and  coalition  commanders  were.  On  the  one  hand,  the  difference 
between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps  over  the  authority  of  the 
Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (JFAOC),  for  example,  had  not 
been  resolved  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  (see  Appendix  2). 
Schwarzkopf.  Homer,  and  the  other  comptment  commanders  had  to  settle 
the  disagreement  during  Desert  Shield  through  discussions  and  negotia¬ 
tions.  Because  the  authority  of  the  JPacc  was  a  matter  of  importance  to 
all  die  component  commariders.  those  negotiations  continued  on  tacitly 
into  Desert  Storm.  Some  problems,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  traced 
diiealy  to  the  personalities  of  the  commanders  involved.  For  example, 
the  domination  of  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  {xocess  during  Desert  Storm  by 
the  Guidance,  Apportionment,  and  Ihrj^ting  cell  (GAT),  described  in 
Chapter  7.  was  one  consequence  of  Brig.  Oen.  Buster  C.  Olosson’s  strong 
personality  and  aggressive  leadership  style.  Clearly,  people  are  at  the 
heart  of  die  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  (TAGS),  and  their  perceptions  and 
personalities  cannot  be  ignored  when  considering  the  effectiveness  of  any 
TAGS  in  any  particular  conflict. 

The  Importance  of  Effectiveness  (or  Outcomes) 

But  effectiveness  is  the  concern  of  this  report-whether  the  TAGS  used 
the  great  resources  placed  at  its  disposal  effectively,  in  spite  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  always  inherent  in  commanding  forces  during  a  war.  Chapter  1  of 
this  report  argued  that  there  was  a  connection  between  how  well  a  mili¬ 
tary  organization  perceived  and  then  solved  its  command  and  control 
problems  and  challenges,  and  how  well  it  performed  in  war.  As  noted  in 
Cluqiter  I,  military  organizations  experience  their  most  important  reality 
(war)  only  infrequently.  Most  of  the  time,  military  organizations  can 
only  simulate  war  through  practice  exercises  and  in  training.  As  a  result, 
war  usually  brings  many  surprises,  and  military  organizations-which  are, 
after  all,  composed  just  of  people,  with  the  limitations  of  people-must  try 
to  anticipate  those  surprises  and  cope  with  them.  Military  organizations 
that  cannot  cope  with  the  unexpect^  lose  wars. 

How  simple  yet  how  frustrating  this  situation  is.  Because  war  is  fiill 
of  surprises,  military  leaders  must  try  to  create  and  maintain  command 
and  control  systems  (composed  of  personnel,  procedures,  and  equipment) 
that  can  adapt  to  the  unexpected  by  sensing,  analyzing,  and  then  solving 
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the  problems  which  the  surprises  endemic  to  war  create.  But  there  is  no 
way  to  know  for  sure  in  peacetime  that  the  command  and  control  which 
performs  well  during  exercises  will  resptmd  equally  well  to  the  confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  stress  of  wartime  operations. 

To  use  the  terms  introduced  in  Chapter  1.  impteosive  peacetime 
outputs  are  no  guarantee  of  successful  wartime  outcomes.  However, 
because  individuals  and  organizations  focus  in  peacetime  so  much  on 
ouqnit,  senior  leaders  must  monitor  the  people  (in  organizations)  they 
lead  so  as  to  detect  and  then,  if  necessary,  correct  any  focus  on  outputs 
which  obstructs  the  achievement  of  the  proper  outcomes.  This  is  not  easy. 

Consider  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  during  Desert  Storm.  The 
OAT  was  focused  on  outcomes.  Central  Command  Air  Porces/Inteliigence 
(CBNTAF/IN)  did  not,  apparently,  grasp  the  concept  of  operations,  which 
stressed  outcomes  over  outputs.  The  two  organizations,  which  should 
have  worked  closely  together  to  help  produce  Air  Tasking  Orders,  did  not 
work  well  together  at  all.  General  Olosson  pushed  ahead  anyway  (see 
Chapter  7),  handing  his  OAT  planners  CBNTAP/iN’s  responsibilities  and 
using  his  authority  as  14th  Air  Division(P)  Commander  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  wings  under  his  command.  Glosson  monitored  tlie 
situation  and  then  took  “corrective"  action,  but  was  it  the  right  action? 
And,  given  the  pace  of  the  air  war.  how  could  Glosson  know  whether  his 
action  was  right  or  not  until  some  time  after  the  conflict  had  ended? 

One  reason  why  the  personnel  in  the  oat  found  it  difficult  to  work 
with  the  other  organizations  within  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  during 
Desert  Storm  was  because  the  members  of  the  GAT  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  routines  maintained  within  the  Center  during  Desert  Shield.  Isolated 
unavoidably  as  they  secretly  planned  for  an  offensive  air  campaign,  the 
members  of  the  oat  develop^  a  shared  concept  of  operations-an  out¬ 
come  concept-which  other  parts  of  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center  did 
not.  General  Glosson  shared  this  concept.  Furthermore,  he  had  devel¬ 
oped  "special”  sources  of  intelligence  information,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  access  to  "inside"  infoimation  gave  him  and  his  subordinates  in  the 
OAT  confidence  that  they  could  achieve  victory  even  without  the  support 
they  felt  they  deserved  from  cbntaf/in. 
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The  friction  between  the  cat  and  centaivin  shows  why  tlie  distinc¬ 
tion  between  outputs  and  outcomes  is  in^XMtant:  because  organizations 
will  tend,  even  in  war,  to  produce  these  outputs  developed  during  peace¬ 
time  training.  One  reason  this  happens  is  becauie  there  are  two  types  of 
rationality  in  the  minds  of  command  and  control  personnel  during  a 
conflict.  The  first  focuses  on  outcomes:  those  who  are  **ntional"  in  this 
way  feel  that  whatever  outputs  do  not  contribute  to  victory  are  simp'y 
wasted  effort  Those  who  ^flne  ‘^rationality**  in  output  terms,  however, 
fear  that  deviating  from  the  routines  which  produce  “proper  output**  will 
only  lead  to  organizational  confusion  and  chaos.  Both  views  make  some 
“sense,**  and  knowing  that  both  do  allows  those  interested  in  bettering 
command  and  control  to  compare  and  tradeoff  the  advantages  of  each 
position,  and  that  is  the  first  step  toward  setting  command  and  control 
systems  on  a  sensible  foundation. 

Command  and  Control:  What  Does  It  Mean? 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  effective  command  and  control  of  air 
forces  across  a  whole  theater,  despite  decades  of  research,  development, 
and  innovation  in  the  field  of  command  and  control.  In  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  an  air  commander  could  often  do  little  more  than  send  his 
aircrews  off  and  then  pray  for  their  safe  return.  Now,  the  aircrews,  in 
conceit  with  systems  such  as  AWACS,  ABCCC,  and  jstars’  can  implement 
a  concept  of  operations  developed  by  senior  commanders  and  consult 
both  wi^  those  commanders  and  with  one  another  while  the  operation  is 
in  progress.  The  potential  this  mode  of  command  gives  to  air  units  is 
tremendous.  The  whole  wr  campaign,  including  air-to-air  engagements 
and  air-to-ground  attacks,  can  be  directed  from  the  air  itself,  and  elements 
of  the  campaign,  such  as  interdiction,  can  be  modified  in  real  time  to  suit 
a  changing  situation. 

However,  the  problems  of  coordination  and  problem-solving  this 
advanced  system  of  command  and  control  creates  are  enormous.  Innova¬ 
tion  has  come  hand-in-hand  with  increasing  complexity,  and  the  latter  has 
required  the  users  of  thi.s  increasingly  complex  system  to  learn  to  coordi- 


’awacs:  Airtmnie  Warning  and  Control  Syttenu;  ABCCC:  Aiitoorne  Command, 
Control,  and  Communications;  istars:  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  System. 
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nate  even  more  of  their  actions  with  one  another.  Where  this  lesson  has 
not  been  ieamed-as  wlicn  OAT  personnel  feuded  with  their  counterparts 
in  CBNTAiVtM-the  system  has  not  worked  as  anticipated.  Where  the  lesson 
baa  been  leamed-^ut  in  the  operations  of  awacs  and  abocc  aircraft-there 
has  been  a  ^reat  payoff. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  comnruuid  and  control  of  air  opera¬ 
tions  in  recent  years.  That  revolution  has  two  sides.  The  first  side  is 
technological:  advanced  electronics  and  high-technology  command  and 
control  systems  can  be  made  to  support  comnumd  and  control  of  high- 
volume.  sr^histicated  air  operations.  The  second  side  is  social:  the 
“professioniu**  Services  have  learned  to  use  these  systems.  In  terms  of 
outputs  and  outcomes,  the  Services,  through  simulations  arid  realistic 
exercises,  have  developed  organizational  “outputs”  that  are  closely  suited, 
even  in  peacetime,  to  giving  them  the  situational  “outcomes**  that  they 
must  have  to  be  victorious.  There  has  been,  in  short,  a  fruitful  interaction 
between  maturing  systems  and  the  people  who  train  to  use  them. 

This  interaction,  however,  was  supplemented  during  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  by  a  shared  commitment  among  senior  commanders  to 
avok»  the  apparent  mistakes  of  the  past.  Lieutenant  General  Homer  might 
well  have  made  his  motto  a  defiant,  *‘No  more  Vietnams.”  In  the  terms 
used  in  this  report,  he  thoroughly  rejected  any  approaches  to  being  the 
JFACC  that  he  thought  were  too  focused  on  outputs  instead  of  outconres. 
In  pushing  and  prodding  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  and  his  air  units 
to  face  and  solve  problems,  he  promoted  an  ethic  of  leadership  which  was 
outcome  oriented.  Homer  consciously  chose  to  err  on  the  side  of  stress¬ 
ing  outcomes  because  of  his  sense  of  what  had  been  the  mistakes  of  the 
air  war  against  North  Vietnam.  It  is  this  aggressive  outcome-oriented  ap¬ 
proach  that  characterizes  the  story  of  USAF  theater-level  and  unit-level 
command  and  control  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Despite  the  revolution  in  the  technology  of  command  and  control. 
Desert  Storm  was  much  like  past  air  campaigns.  Commanders’  person¬ 
alities  clashed,  communications  sometimes  faikd,  and  informal  and  ad 
hoc  organizations  sprang  up  to  deal  with  real  or  perceived  problems  that 
existing  organizations  could  not  deal  with.  At  times,  aircraft  dropped 
bombs  where  they  should  not  have;  at  other  times,  they  kept  dropping 
bombs  where  they  no  longer  needed  so.  Precrisis  intelligence  was 
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skimpy.  Wartime  intelligence  fell  on  the  theater  like  an  avalanche. 
Intelligence  staff  fought  with  planners,  and  operators  cursed  both.  Noth- 
ing  new  here;  nothing  unexpected  here.  Nothing  here  suggests  that 
problems  are  unresolvable,  either.  The  record  of  Desert  Storm,  however, 
suggests  that  these  traditional  problems  of  command  and  control  may 
never  be  totally  overcome  before  a  conflict  actually  begins. 

Key  Findings 

1.  From  the  perspective  of  command  and  control,  the  primary 
obstacle  faced  by  the  commanders  of  coalition  Air  Forces  during  Desert 
Storm  was  not  Iraqi  resistance  but  organizational  problems  within  the 
Thctical  Air  Control  System  itself.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
unanticipated  growth  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  Guidance, 
Apportionment  and  Targeting  division  of  the  operations  directorate  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center.  Given  the  authority  to  develop  daily  attack 
plans  and  promulgate  operational  direction  of  the  air  campaign  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1990,  the  GAT  quickly  took  control  of  the  entire  Air  Tasking  Order 
generation  process.  In  doing  this,  it  exercised  responsibilities  which  had 
been  formally  assigned  to  other  divisions  under  the  operations  directorate 
of  the  Thctical  Air  Control  Center.  The  GAT  also  cook  over  much  of  the 
intelligerice  directorate’s  function  and  even  conducted  its  own  bomb 
damage  assessments. 

2.  Because  the  other  personnel  manning  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
Center  had  not  trained  for  this  change,  and  because  gat  personnel  could 
not  do  well  all  the  duties  they  had  assumed,  the  Air  Ihsking  Order  process 
itself  lost  efficiency  quickly.  For  example,  changes  issued  to  the  Air 
'Ihsking  Order  aft^  it  had  been  published  comprised  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  sorties  flown  after  the  first  two  days  of 
the  air  war.  The  wings  kept  pace  with  the  many  changes  through  frequent, 
secure  conversations  with  members  of  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center. 

3.  Tlie  Guidance.  Apportionment,  and  Targeting  division  was  just 
one  of  many  important  ad  hoc  command  and  control  organizations. 
Another  was  the  network  of  communications  established  among  ABCCC 
and  AWACS  crews,  Ihctical  Air  Control  Parties  accompanying  U.S. 
ground  forces,  and  “Fast  FAC”  forward  air  controllers  as  they  worked  to 
send  coalition  strike  aircraft  against  the  Iraqi  army  deployed  and  dug  in 
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opposite  coalition  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  fact  that  there  were  many, 
unanticipated  ad  hoc  organizations  was  significant. 

4.  The  ad  hoc  organizations  were  sui^>oned  by  great  numbers  of 
rehoively  easy-to-use  secure  communications  devices,  paiticularly  the 
ubiquitous  Secure  Tbiephone  Unit  (STU-iii).  These  secure  transmitters  and 
receivers,  working  through  satellite  links,  allowed  personnel  in  Saudi 
Arabia  to  communicate  easily  and  often  with  one  another  and  with 
Washington.  The  volume  of  this  communication  nearly  overwhelmed  the 
communications  equipment  and  personnel  assigned  to  the  theater,  and  the 
nature  of  much  of  the  communication  changed  the  character  of  command 
and  control.  For  example.  Brigadier  General  Glosson,  head  of  the  oat, 
and  RAdm.  Michael  McConnell,  deputy  director  of  the  Defense  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  in  Washington,  talk«l  frequently  on  the  phone.  McConnell 
passed  sensitive  information  to  General  Glosson-information  which 
Glosson  used  to  compensate  for  what  be  believed  were  weaknesses  in  the 
workings  of  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center's  intelligence  directorate. 

5.  The  rapid  pace  (or  velocity)  of  the  air  campaign,  coupled  with  the 
ability  of  new  sensors  such  as  JSTARS  to  monitor  enemy  movements  in 
real  time,  outran  the  procedures  by  which  the  theater-wide  Air  Tasking 
Order  was  construct^  and  then  disseminated.  As  General  Glosson 
recognized,  the  ato  process  was  archaic.  It  depended  on  a  lot  of  paper- 
and-pencil  work  and  could  not  keep  up  with  needs  of  units  for  planning 
materials  sreh  as  accurate  and  timely  bomb  damage  assessments  and 
estimates  of  enemy  movement  at  night  (which  jstars  provided). 

6.  Decisionmakers  at  various  levels  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
System  often  did  not  get  the  information  they  needed  to  direct  the  air 
campaign  or  did  not  get  that  information  on  time,  despite  all  the 
technological  innovations  (such  as  satellite  communications)  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  years  before  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  For 
example,  the  Ikcticat  Air  Control  Center  lacked  a  process  for  developing 
timely  bomb  damage  assessments  for  the  ur  campaign’s  planners.  Faced 
with  no  information  or  delayed  information,  campaign  planners  called 
directly  to  sources  in  Washington  or  used  videotapes  sent  by  wings 
whose  planes  were  flying  strike  missions.  Once  planners  obtained 
information,  however,  they  often  did  not  use  it  effectively  because  they 
were  not  fully  trained  in  its  interpretation. 


7.  The  existence  of  many  ad  hoc  command  and  control  organizations 
increased  the  impact  of  individual  personalities.  Because  information 
such  as  bomb  damage  assessment  was  often  lacking,  individuals  who 
couM  get  it  or  get  it  faster  gained  influence  over  the  direction  of  the  air 
campaign.  The  networks  these  individuals  created  to  gain  information 
were  usually  based  on  informal  contacts  that  grew  out  of  past 
associations.  For  example,  oat  personnel  with  Fighter  Weapons  School 
training  reached  out  to  other  graduates.  In  the  ad  hoc  oigaidzations,  these 
contacts  based  on  past  associations  took  the  place  of  the  standard  operat¬ 
ing  procedures  and  routines  that  linked  personnel  in  formal  organizations. 
(See  Chapters  6  and  7.) 

8.  The  JPAGC’s  role  was  a  difficult  one  to  All.  Lieutenant  General 
Homer  had  to  deal  with  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  coalition  air 
commanders,  the  other  Services,  and  the  Thctical  Air  Control  System, 
which  was  his  primary  tool  for  managing  the  air  campaign.  Homer  chose 
to  focus  his  attention  outside  the  tacs,  leaving  its  day-to-day 
tiuuiagement  to  his  deputies.  He  managed  the  tags  *1>y  exception,” 
intervening  only  when  he  believed  it  was  necessary. 

9.  Centralized  direction  of  a  theater-wide  air  campaign  is  possible. 
During  Desert  Storm,  the  lack  of  common  prot^ures,  training, 
equipment,  and  software  among  the  Services  was  a  mqjor  obstacle  to 
effective  centralized  command  and  control. 

10.  Command  and  control  of  air  operations  was  often  exercised  from 
airborne  platforms  such  as  awacs,  abccx:,  and  jstars.  These  platforms 
gave  the  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  substantial  reliability.  Because 
AWACS,  ABOOC,  and  JSTARS  had  related  or  overlapping  capabilities, 
however,  personnel  manning  them  had  to  develop  means  of  coordinating 
their  operations.  Put  another  way,  redundancy  had  a  high  coordination 
“cost.” 


1 1 .  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  problems  in  the  area  of  command  and 
control  were  caused  by  a  lack  of  compatibility  of  communications  and 
tasking  systems  and  by  insufficient  joint  training  in  command  and  control. 

12.  The  ad  hoc  Scud  warning  system  worked  well.  The  ad  hoc 
mobile  Scud/launcher  localization  and  targeting  procedures  did  not  work 
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effectively.  The  former  wa«  effective  while  the  latter  waa  not  because  the 
equipment  for  actually  tai^geting  the  mobile  Scud  launchers  was 
inad^uale  for  the  task  (though,  because  it  was  all  that  was  available,  it 
bad  to  be  used). 

13.  Communications  barefy  kept  up  with  the  deployment  of  air 
forces  during  Desert  Shield,  and  only  strenuous  efforts  kept  the  communi* 
cations  “system**  in  the  Oulf  from  collapsing. 

14.  The  months  of  training  during  Desert  Shield  w  ere  valuable 
because  they  gave  the  many  individuals  manning  the  various  elements  of 
the  Ihctical  Air  Control  System  time  to  focus  on  the  specifics  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  Iraqi  forces.  Chapter  9.  for  example,  noted  how  important 
it  was  for  Air  Pom  liaison  officers  working  with  Anny  ground  units  to 
put  their  training  and  equipment  to  the  test  in  prewar  exercises,  and 
Chapter  3  showed  that  it  to^  time  for  all  the  air  units  in  the  coalition  to 
become  accustomed  to  working  from  the  Air  Iksking  Order. 

Lieutenant  General  Homer,  and  the  many  air  units  under  his  control, 
did  win  an  overwhelming  victory,  despite  fears-expressed  in  the  press 
and  privately  within  the  government  before  Desert  Storm-that  they  would 
win  only  at  great  cost.  The  magnitude  of  that  victory,  however,  was  due 
in  a  substantial  way  to  a  very  effective  combination  of  training,  tactics, 
and  equipment.  This  was  a  revolution  in  the  relationship  of  peacetime 
outputs  to  wartime  outcomes.  In  plain  language,  training  was  more 
realistic.  The  Oulf  War  also  showed  that  the  scope  and  tempo  of  opera¬ 
tions  upon  which  an  air  commander  can  act  has  increased.  However, 
technological  and  organizational  innovations  to  solve  old  command  and 
control  problems  have  created  new  problems  of  coordination  and  prob¬ 
lem-solving  for  command  and  control.  The  events  of  the  Oulf  War  also 
suggest,  however,  that  these  new  problems  can-and  will-be  solved. 
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Definition  of  Dmns 

arfmtniitradve  control  •  (dod,  nato)  Duection  or  exeiciae  of  authority 
over  subordinate  or  other  otganizations  in  respect  to  administrative  mat¬ 
ters  such  as  personnd  manageineoi.  supirfy.  services,  and  odm  matters 
not  included  in  the  operational  missions  of  the  subordinate  or  other 
oiganiratioos.  (JCS  Pub  1-02) 

airborne  battleedd  contmand  and  control  center  -  (dod)  A  United 
States  Air  Pbice  aircraft  equipped  with  communications,  data  link,  and 
display  equipment;  it  may  te  employed  as  an  a!rtx>nie  command  post  or 
a  communications  and  intelligence  relay  facility. 

air  command  -  (dod)  A  nu^or  subdivision  of  the  Air  Foree;  for  opcra- 
tionai  purposes,  it  normally  consists  of  two  or  more  air  forces,  (ics 
Pub  1-02) 

air  defense  •  (dod)  All  defensive  measures  designed  to  destroy  attacking 
enemy  aircraft  or  missiles  in  the  earth’s  envelope  of  atmosphere,  or  to 
nullify  or  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  such  attack.  (JCS  Pub  1-02) 

air  ground  operations  system  -  (dod,  nato)  An  Army/Air  Force 
system  providing  the  giound  commander  with  the  means  for  receiving, 
processing,  and  forwarding  the  requests  of  subordinate  ground  command¬ 
ers  for  air  support  missions  and  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  information 
and  intelUfMice.  (Jcs  Pub  1-02) 

afrqwoe  management  -  (DOD)  The  coordination,  integration,  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  airspace  of  defined  dimensions. 

air  support  operations  center  -  (DOD,  NATO)  An  agency  of  a  tactical 
air  control  system  collocated  with  a  corps  headquarters  or  an  appropriate 
land  force  headquarters,  which  coordinates  and  directs  close  air  support 
and  other  tactical  air  support.  (JCS  Pub  1-02) 


alloGaiion  •  (DOD)  The  traoslatioa  oi  the  apportionnnent  into  total  num- 
jben  of  aoitiec  hy  aircnift  type  availahle  for  each  openuioo/task.  (jcs  Pub 
1<Q2) 


■pporriMmant  -  0>OD»  NATO)  The  detennination  and  awifninent  of  the 
total  expected  effort  by  pMoartape  andfor  by  priority  that  should  be 
devoted  to  die  variovs  air  t^wratiMS  ttidfor  geo^aphic  anas  for  a  givoi 
pMtod  of  time,  (xs  Pub  1*02) 


■no  air  dofciiiae  rwnanmier  •  (1XN>)  Wkhin  ai  overseas  unified  com¬ 
mand*  suboidinaie  unified  ootmmnd,  or  joint  task  force,  the  commander 
win  asrign  overaH  leqMmsibiiity  for  air  defense  to  a  sin^  commander. 
NormaUy,  this  will  be  the  Air  Force  component  commander.  Representa¬ 
tion  from  the  other  Services’  cmnponents  involved  wiU  be  provided,  as 
appropriate,  to  the  area  air  defense  commander's  headquarters,  (xs 
Pub  1-02) 

area  command  -  (DOD,  nato)  A  command  which  is  composed  of  those 
organizad  elements  of  one  or  more  of  the  armed  Services,  designated  to 
operate  in  a  specific  geographical  area  and  placed  under  a  single  com¬ 
mander.  (JCS  Pub  t-02) 

basic  encyclopedia  •  (DOD)  A  compilation  of  identified  installations  aiKl 
physical  areas  of  potential  significance  as  objectives  for  attack.  (JCS 
Pub  1-02) 

bomb  damage  aaacsnnent  -  (dod)  The  determination  of  the  effect  of 
all  air  attacks  on  targets  (e.g.,  bombs,  rockets,  or  strafing).  (JCS 
Pub  1-02) 

can  sign  -  (DOD,  NATO)  Any  combination  of  characters  or  pronounceable 
words  that  identify  a  communication  facility,  a  command,  an  authority, 
an  activity,  or  a  unit;  used  primarily  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
comrnunications.  (jcs  Pub  1-02) 

chain  of  command  •  (DOD,  NATO)  The  succession  of  commanding 
officers  from  a  superior  to  a  subordinate  through  which  command  is 
exercised.  (iCS  Pub  1-02) 

change  of  tqieratioiial  control -(DOD)  The  date  and  time  (Coordinated 
Universal  Time)  at  which  the  responsibility  for  operational  control  of  a 
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foice  or  unit  passes  from  one  operational  control  authority  to  another. 
(XS  Pub  1-02) 


dan  air  aqpfort  •  (dod,  nato)  Air  ai^oQ  against  hostile  taifets  which 
^  h)  dose  pppnhnhy  to  friendly  foioes  and  which  ra^iiie  detailed  inte- 
Stetlon  of  ea^  air  n^ion  with  the  Are  and  movement  of  those  forces. 
(JCS  Pub  1-02) 

Combatant  Command  (command  authority)  -  (POD)  Non^ransferable 
command  authority  established  by  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
164,  exercised  only  by  commanden  of  uniAed  or  speciAed  combatant 
commands.  Combidant  Command  (conunand  authority)  is  the  authority 
of  a  Combatant  Commander  to  perform  those  Ainctions  of  command  over 
assigned  forces  involving  organizing  and  onploying  commands  and 
forces,  assigning  tasks,  designating  objectives,  and  giving  authoritative 
direction  over  all  aspects  of  military  opercuions,  joint  training,  and  logis* 
Acs  necessary  to  accomplish  the  missions  assigned  to  the  comnuuid. 
Combatant  Command  (conunand  authority)  should  be  exercised  through 
the  commanders  of  subordinate  organizations;  nornudly  this  authority  is 
exercised  through  the  Service  component  commander.  Combatant  Com¬ 
mand  (command  authority)  providm  full  atUhority  to  organize  and  employ 
commands  and  forces  as  the  omc  considm  necessary  to  accomplish 
assigned  missions.  Also  called  COCOM.  (JCS  Pub  1*02) 

command  -  (dod)  1.  The  authority  that  a  commander  in  the  military 
Service  lawfully  exercises  over  subordinates  by  virtue  of  rank  or  assign¬ 
ment.  Command  includes  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  effectively 
using  available  resources  and  for  planning  the  employment  of,  organizing, 
directing,  coordinating,  and  controlling  military  forces  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  aMigned  missions.  It  also  includes  responsibility  for  health, 
welfare,  morale,  and  discipline  of  assigned  personnel.  2.  An  order  given 
by  a  comnumder;  that  is,  the  will  of  the  commander  expressed  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  particular  action.  3.  A  unit  or  units,  an 
organization,  or  an  area  under  the  command  of  one  individual.  4.  To 
dominate  by  a  Acid  of  weapon  Ate  or  by  observation  from  a  superior 
position,  (ics  Pub  I  >02) 

oominniid  -  (Combined)  Command  is  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  effectively  using  available  resources  and  for  planning  the  controlling, 
organizing,  directing,  coordinating,  and  employment  of  military  fvirces  for 
the  accomplishment  of  assigned  missions.  It  also  includes  respousibility 
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for  health,  welfare,  morale,  and  discipline  of  assigned  personnel.  (Com¬ 
bined  OPIan) 

oontni  •  (DOD)  1.  Atrthority  which  may  be  less  than  full  command 
exercised  by  a  conunander  over  pan  oi  the  activities  of  subordinate  or 
odwr  ofsaniatlons.  3.  in  ihapi^ng.  chatting,  and  photognunmetry,  a 
otdiecdve  term  for  a  system  of  maths  or  oiit|ects  on  die  eaitii  or  on  a  nu^) 
or  a  phott^raph,  whose  positions  or  eievatkms,  or  both,  have  been  or  will 
be  determined.  3.  Physical  or  psychok^ieal  pressures  exeited  with  the 
intent  to  assure  thre  an  agent  or  groi^  win  re^xmd  as  directed.  4.  An 
indicator  govnning  the  distribution  a^  uae  of  documents,  information, 
or  material.  Such  indicators  are  the  subject  of  intelligence  community 
agreement  and  are  specifically  defined  in  appropriate  regulations.  (JCS 
Pub  1-02) 

cmitrel  and  reporting  center  -  (DOD)  An  element  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
tactical  air  control  system,  subordinate  to  the  tactical  air  control  center, 
from  which  radar  control  and  warning  operations  are  conducted  within  its 
area  of  responsibility,  (ics  Pub  1-02) 

coordinating  authority  •  (DOD)  A  commander  or  individual  assigned 
responsibility  for  coordinating  specific  functions  or  activities  involving 
forces  of  two  or  more  Services  or  two  or  more  forces  of  the  same  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  commander  or  individual  has  the  authority  to  require  consulta¬ 
tion  between  the  agencies  involved,  but  does  not  have  tlte  authority  to 
compel  agreement.  In  the  event  that  essential  agreement  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tain^,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  appointing  authority.  (JCS 
Pub  1-02) 

daily  inteUlgcnce  summary  -  (DOD)  A  report  prepared  in  message  form 
at  the  joint  force  component  command  headquarters  that  provides  higher, 
lateral,  and  subordinate  headquafters  with  a  summary  of  all  significant 
intelligence  produced  during  the  previous  24-hour  period.  The  *‘as  of 
time  for  information,  content,  and  submission  time  for  the  report  will  be 
specified  by  the  joint  force  commander.  (JCS  Pub  1-02) 

D-day  -  (DOD)  I.  The  unnamed  day  on  which  a  particular  operation 
commences  or  is  to  commence.  An  operation  may  be  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  a.  The  date  of  a  major  effort,  b.  Hie  execution  date  of 
an  operation  (as  distinguished  from  the  date  the  order  to  execute  is  is¬ 
sued):  the  date  the  operations  phase  is  implemented,  by  land  assault,  air 
strike,  naval  bombardment,  parachute  assault,  or  amphibious  assault.  The 
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highest  commend  or  headquaiters  tesponsiMe  for  cooidinating  the  plan¬ 
ning  will  specify  the  exact  meaning  of  I>^y  within  the  aforementioned 
definition.  If  nKm  than  one  such  event  is  mentioned  in  a  single  plan,  the 
secondary  events  will  be  keyed  to  the  primaiy  event  by  adding  or  sub- 
^hnaeting  days  as  necesswy.  The  letter  ‘D**  will  be  the  onh'  one  used  to 
denote  the  ^ve.  The  comnumd  or  headquarters  directly  teymalble  for 
the  execution  of  the  opemdon,  if  ocher  than  the  one  ooordinsiing  the 
planning,  will  do  so  in  light  of  the  meanings  ipecitied  by  the  highest 
planning  headquarters.  2.  Time  in  plans  will  be  indicated  by  a  letter  that 
shows  the  unit  of  time  enqiloyed  and  flguies,  with  a  minus  or  plus  sign, 
to  indicate  the  amount  of  time  before  or  after  the  referenced  event;  e.g., 
*T>*’  is  for  a  particular  day,  **ir  for  an  hour.  Similarly,  D  -f  7  means  7 
days  after  D^y.  H  s-  2  means  2  hours  after  H-hwr.  If  the  figure 
becomes  unduly  large,  for  example,  D-day  plus  90.  the  designation  of  D 
*  3  months  may  be  employed:  i.e..  if  the  figure  following  the  letter  plus 
a  dme  unit  (D-day,  H-hwr,  etc.)  is  intended  to  refer  to  units  of  time  other 
than  that  which  fdlows  the  letter,  then  the  unit  of  time  employed  with  the 
figure  must  be  spelled  out. 

direct  air  support  center  •  (DOD)  A  subordinate  operational  component 
of  a  tactical  air  control  system  designed  for  control  and  direction  of  close 
air  support  and  other  tactical  air  support  operations,  and  normally  collo¬ 
cated  with  fire-support  coordination  elements. 

draft  plan  -  (DOD,  NATO)  A  plan  for  which  a  draft  plan  has  been  coor¬ 
dinated  with  the  other  military  headquarters  (and  agreed  upon  by  those 
headquarters)  and  is  ready  for  coordination  with  the  nations  involved,  i.e.. 
those  nations  who  would  be  required  to  take  national  actions  to  support 
the  plan.  It  may  be  used  for  future  planning  and  exercises  and  may  form 
the  basis  for  an  operational  order  to  implemented  in  time  of  emergency. 

exerdse  -  (DOD,  NATO)  A  military  maneuver  or  simulated  wartime 
operation  involving  planning,  preparation,  and  execution.  It  is  carried  out 
for  the  purpose  of  training  and  evaluation.  It  may  be  a  combined,  joint, 
or  single  Service  exercise,  depending  on  participating  organizations. 

fire  support  coordination  line  -  (DOD,  NATO)  A  line  established  by  the 
appropriate  ground  commander  to  insure  coordination  of  fire  not  under 
his  control  but  which  may  affect  current  tactical  operations.  The  fire 
support  coordination  line  is  used  to  coordinare  fires  of  air,  ground,  or  sea 
weapons  systems  using  any  type  of  ammunition  against  surface  targets. 
The  fire  support  coordination  line  should  follow  well-defined  terrain 


liMAiiTM.  nMesWbUfhment  of  the  file  tiqipoit  coordination  line  must  be 
cooidiaeted  with  the  eppropriate  tactical  air  commander  and  other  sup- 
potting  eleroenta.  Siq>poitifig  elements  may  attack  targets  forward  of  the 
file  suppoit  coonHnation  liae,  without  prior  coordination  with  the  ground 
foioe  cominaiidn;  provided  the  attack  wiU  not  produce  adverse  surface 
olfeoli  on.  or  to  the  tear  of.  the  tine.  Attacks  against  suifsce  targets 
behind  thn  line  inuat  be  coordinated  with  the  appropriate  ground  force 
commands.  Abo  known  as  fscl. 

Parward  afar  coolrofler  •  (DOD)  An  <dnoer(aviator^ilot)  member  of  the 
tactical  air  contra  party  who,  from  a  forward  ground  or  airborne  position, 
controls  aircraft  in  cIom  air  support  of  ground  troops. 

gromd  Halaon  olllc«r  •  (IKU>)  An  ofRosr  trained  in  offensive  air  sup¬ 
port  activities.  Ground  liaison  ofTiceri  are  normally  organized  into  parties 
under  the  control  of  the  appropriate  Army  commander  to  provide  liaison 
to  Air  Force  and  naval  units  engaged  in  training  and  combat  operations. 

imeDIgeiice  •  (D(M>)  The  product  resulting  from  the  collection,  process¬ 
ing,  integration,  analysis,  evaluation,  and  interpretation  of  available  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  foreign  countries  or  areas. 

inteDIgeiicc  cycle  •  (DOD)  The  steps  by  vriiich  information  is  converted 
into  intelligenoe  and  made  available  to  users.  There  are  five  steps  in  the 
cycle: 

a.  pfauming  and  direction  •  Determination  of  intelligence  requirements, 
preparation  of  a  collection  plan,  issuance  of  orders  and  requests  to 
information  collection  agencies,  and  a  continuous  check  on  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  collection  agencies. 

b.  collection  -  Acquisition  of  information  and  the  provision  of  this 
information  to  processing  and/or  production  elements. 

c.  pfoccasiiif  •  Conversion  of  collected  informaiion  into  a  form  suitable 
to  the  production  of  intelligence. 

d.  prodnetfon  -  Conversion  of  information  into  intelligence  through  the 
integration,  analysis,  evaluation,  and  interpretation  of  all  source  data 
and  the  preparation  of  intelligence  products  in  support  of  known  or 
anticipa^  user  requirements. 
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•.  dfcriwiilMtiBn  •  Conveyance  ot  iniellt^ce  to  uaen  in  a  suitable 
form. 

JoNl  teroa  aSr  cnuspooent  commaitar  -  (dod)  llw  joint  fbioe  air 
coiupQciNtt  commaaddr  darives  Ms  autbortty  iirom  the  joint  fbroe  com- 
nander,  wbo  has  dw  antfiority  to  exerdse  operatiooBi  control,  assign 
onirioos,  ^reci  coordination  among  hit  oibordinate  commandeis,  and 
lediiect  and  organiaa  his  forces  to  ensure  unity  of  eflcnt  in  die  accom* 
plidttiwit  of  his  overall  missioo.  Hie  jdta  force  commander  will  nor- 
nMdlydesigtttte  a  joint  force  av  component  commander.  The  joint  force 
air  component  coriunander's  responsibilities  will  be  assigned  by  the  joint 
force  commander  (normally  there  would  include,  but  not  be  Umited  to, 
pbmnuig,  coordinatioa,  allocation,  and  tasking  based  on  the  joint  force 
comtMader’s  ^ipattioainent  deciskms).  Using  the  joint  force 
commander's  guidance  and  authority,  and  in  coonjination  with  other 
Service  con^ronent  commanders  and  other  assigned  or  supporting  com¬ 
manders,  the  joint  force  air  component  conunander  will  recommend  to  the 
joint  force  commander  apportionment  of  air  sorties  to  various  missions 
or  geographic  areas.  (JCS  Pub  1*02) 

JoinC  task  force  >  (dod)  A  force  composed  of  assigned  or  attached 
elements  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  or  the  M^ne  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force, 
or  two  or  more  of  there  Services,  that  is  constituted  and  so  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  commander  of  a  unified  command,  a 
specified  command,  or  an  existing  joint  task  force. 

Unk  -  (DOD,  NATO)  In  communications,  a  general  term  used  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  communications  facilities  between  two  points. 

National  CommaDd  Authoritka  •  (DOD)  The  President  and  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defenre  or  their  duly  deputized  alternates  or  successors.  Com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  nca. 

tqierational  coramaad  •  (Comblnad)  Operational  control  is  having  the 
full  authority  to  organize  and  employ  the  units/forces  as  the  commander 
in  operational  control  considers  necessary  to  accomplish  the  assigned 
missions.  Operational  control  does  not,  in  and  of  itself^  include  authority 
for  logistics  matters,  administration,  discipline,  internal  organization,  or 
unit  training.  (Combined  OPIan) 

apenrtJooal  contra!  -  (DOD)  Hransferable  command  authority  which  may 
be  exercised  by  commanders  at  any  echelon  at  or  below  the  level  of 
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C9n)b%tM)t  command.  Operational  contnM  is  inherent  in  Combatant 
Command  (command  authority)  and  is  the  authority  to  perfbnn  those 
functions  of  command  over  subordinate  forces  involving  wganiaing  and 
mn^ying  oommmds  and  forces,  assigning  tasks,  detignatai^  objectives, 
and  ^vii^  aodioritattve  diraction  necessary  to  acoompli^  die  mission. 
Oipef^bMinl  inohidea  authoritaiive  direotion  over  aU  aqiacts  of 

raiUtaiy  opentiofis  and  joint  training  neoessary  to  aocoinplich  missjons 
assigned  to  the  conmand.  Operational  control  should  be  exercised 
tiucugb  the  conrnianders  subordinate  organiaatiotia;  oormaily  diis 
MttboriQi  is  exeicind  through  the  Service  con^toneot  commanders. 
Openthmal  cootrot  normally  provides  full  authority  to  oiganiae  com* 
mands  and  forces  and  to  enqiloy  those  forces  as  the  conunander  in  opera- 
tkMia]  control  ooaatders  necessary  to  accomplish  assigned  missions. 
Operadonal  control  does  not,  in  and  of  itself,  include  audioritative  diiec* 
tkNi  for  logistiGS  or  matters  of  administration,  discipiine,  internal  oigani* 
zation,  or  unit  training.  Also  called  OPCON.  (JCS  Pub  1  -02) 

QfMwntioanl  control  nnthority  •  (dod,  NATO)  The  naval  commander 
.esponsible  within  a  specified  geogiaphtcai  area  for  the  operational  con¬ 
trol  of  all  maritime  forces  assigned  to  him  and  for  the  control  of  move¬ 
ment  and  protection  of  all  merchant  shipping  under  allied  naval  control. 
(JCS  Pub  1-02) 

reporting  post  -  (pod,  NATO)  An  element  of  the  control  and  reporting 
system  useJ  to  extend  the  radar  coverage  of  the  control  and  reporting 
center.  It  does  not  undertake  the  control  of  aircraft. 

nilea  of  engagoncnt  -  (dod)  Directives  issued  by  competent  military 
authority  which  delineate  the  circumstances  and  iimiutions  under  which 
forces  will  initiate  and/or  continue  combat  engagement  with  other  forces 
encountered. 

aearcii  and  rescue  -  (DOD,  NATO)  The  use  of  aircraft,  surface  craft, 
submarines,  specialized  rescue  teams,  and  equipment  to  search  for  and 
rescue  personnel  in  distress  on  land  or  at  sea. 

sortte  -  (DOOt  NATO)  In  air  operations,  an  operational  flight  by  one 
aircraft. 

apcdfied  command  -  (dod)  A  command  that  has  a  broad  continuing 
mission  and  that  is  established  and  so  designated  by  the  President  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
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of  Staff.  It  normally  is  composed  of  foiices  from  but  one  Service.  (JCS 
Pub  1^02) 

soppoiled  command  and  aupporttag  comaaiid  •  Support  is  the  action 
of  a  force  that  aids,  protects,  complements,  or  sustains  another  force  in 
accordance  widi  a  directive  requiring  such  action,  or  a  unit  in  battle  such 
as  avtadon,  artillery,  or  naval  gunfire  used  as  a  support  for  infantry,  or 
an  element  of  a  command  tiiat  assists,  protects,  or  supplies  other  forces 
in  condMU.  Unless  limited  by  the  establishing  directive,  the  commander 
of  the  supi^orted  force  will  have  tiie  authority  to  exercise  general  direction 
of  die  supporting  effort  General  direction  includes  the  designation  of 
targets  or  objectives,  li'ring  «nj  :u.-at:on  of  th<'  s.'f'porting  action,  and 
other  instructions  nece^^y  for  r.rz::  .;:,uori  And  e^iency.  Normally, 
the  supporting  commander  will  iur  parraltied  to  prescribe  the  tactics, 
methods,  com4Tiui(icetiu>''».  ar,-*  ^lucr  ^uois  lo  be  employed  by  elements 
of  the  supporting  '  -’cc,.  Tub  0-2) 

tnctical  air  CMitrol  center  -  (DOD,  NATO)  The  principal  air  operations 
installation  (land  oi  ship  based)  from  which  all  aircraft  and  air  warning 
functions  of  tactical  air  operations  are  controlled. 

tactical  air  control  party  •  (DOD,  NATO)  A  subordinate  operational 
component  of  tactical  air  control  system  designed  to  provide  air  liaison 
to  land  forces  and  for  the  control  of  aircraft 

tnctical  control  -  (DOD,  NATO)  The  detail^  and,  usually,  local  direction 
and  control  of  movements  or  maneuvers  necessary  to  accomplish  mis¬ 
sions  or  tasks  assigned.  (DOD  Note:  Also  called  TACON.)  (JCS  Pub  1-02) 

tactical  control  -  (Combined)  Tactical  control  is  the  detailed  direction 
and  control  of  movements  or  maneuvers  necessary  to  accomplish  mis¬ 
sions  or  tasks  assigned.  (Combined  OPian) 

time  on  target  -  (DOD)  1.  Time  at  which  aircraft  are  scheduled  to 
altack/photograph  the  target.  2.  The  actual  time  at  which 
aircraft/photograph  the  target.  3.  The  time  at  which  a  nuclear  detonation 
is  planned  at  a  specified  desired  ground  zero. 

unit  -  (DOD,  NATO)  1.  Any  military  element  whose  structure  is  pre¬ 
scribed  by  competent  authority,  such  as  a  table  of  organization  and  equip- 
mcni;  specifically,  part  of  an  organization.  2.  An  organization  title  of  a 
suL  division  of  a  group  in  a  task  force.  3.  A  standard  or  basic  quantity 
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into  which  an  item  of  supply  is  divided,  issued,  or  used.  In  this  meaning, 
also  called  **unit  of  issue."  4.  With  regard  u>  reserve  components  of  Umb 
Armed  Forces,  denotes  a  Selected  Reserve  unit  organized,  equipped  and 
traiiMd  for  mobilisation  to  serve  on  active  duty  as  a  unit  oi  to  augment 
or  be  augmented  by  another  unit,  lleadqusiters  and  suppoit  foncdons 
without  wartime  ndssions  am  not  consideted  units. 

ssaifled  oonuomid  •  (DOD)  A  command  with  a  broad  continuing  mission 
utxier  a  single  commander  and  composed  of  significant  assigned  compo¬ 
nents  of  two  or  more  Services,  and  which  is  established  and  so  designated 
by  die  President,  duough  die  Sectetary  of  Defense  with  the  advice  md 
asnstanse  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or,  udwn  so  authorized  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  a  commander  of  an  e.i'St:ng  unified  command  esUb- 
iishad  by  the  President.  (JCS  I'uh  1-02) 

snltt  time  -  (NATO)  Qreeiiw:cf(  Time. 


Retermccs 


Joint  Pub  1  *02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Terms,  1  December  1989  (iCS  Pub  1*02) 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  0-2.  Unfied  Action  Armed  Forces 
(UNAAF),  1  December  1986;  Change  1.  21  April  1989.  (JCS  Pub  0-2) 

Combined  OPlan  far  Offensive  Operations  to  Eject  Iraqi  Forces  from 
Kuwait,  17  January  1991.  (Combined  OPlan) 
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The  Origins  of  the  ji'AcC 

This  i^ipendix  briefly  describee  tbe  histoiy  of  Air  Force  experience 
witb  fliealer  control  of  air  lesouices  (or  tbe  lack  tbeteoO  in  World  War  n, 
Koiea,  and  Vietnara.  It  also  summarizes  the  development  of  the  Joint 
Foioe  Air  Component  Commander  (jpaoc)  concept  b  the  1980s.  The 
actions  of  offioen  in  the  different  Services  responsible  for  planning  and 
executing  the  air  campaign  in  the  Gulf  War  cannot  be  understood  without 
also  considering  the  origins  of  the  ideas,  attitudes,  and  command  philoso¬ 
phies  that  each  Service  Imought  to  the  crisis.  In  particular,  tbe  Air  Force 
held  a  position  about  the  control  and  use  of  air  power  across  a  theater  that 
had  its  ori^  in  previous  wars.  In  addition,  the  actions  of  ur  officers  in 
the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Co(|»  were  shaped  by  the  formal  negoti¬ 
ations  and  discussions  which  had  taken  place  among  the  Services  as  the 
JPAOC  concept  was  developed  in  the  1980s.  Hence  this  appendix  can 
serve  a  detailed  prologue  to  the  events  of  Deseit  Shield  and  Deireit  Storm. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Theater  Command  of  Air  Forces 

The  idea  that  separate  air  forces  in  a  theater  of  war  should  be  under  the 
control  of  one  air  officer  can  be  traced  back  to  World  War  n,  when  it  was 
possible  for  the  flrst  time  for  air  commanders  to  actually  plan  theater-wide 
air  campaigns.  The  concept  of  theater-wide  command  was  expressed 
clearly  in  War  Department  I^ld  Manual  FM  100-20  of  21  July  1943; 

The  inherent  flexibility  of  air  power  is  ils  greatest  asset.  This 
flexibility  makes  it  possible  to  employ  the  whole  weigh!  of  the  available 
air  power  sgainst  selected  areas  in  turn:  such  conccnuaied  use  of  the  air 
striking  force  is  s  battle  winning  factor  of  the  first  importance.  Convol 
of  the  available  air  power  must  be  centralized  and  command  must  be 
exercised  through  die  sir  force  commander  if  this  inherent  flexibility 
and  ability  to  deliver  a  decisive  blow  are  to  be  fully  exploited.' 


'War  Department  Field  Manual  PM  (00-20,  Command  and  Emplaymont  of  Air 
Peyrtr,  21  Jul  1942  (Washington;  OTO.  1944),  p  2. 
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Thii  appriMoh  to  air  operations,  ihou|^  not  implemented  ftilly  in  World 
Winr  n  (nor  later  in  Korea  or  Vietnam),  became  the  ideal  for  Army  Air 
Corps  offloera,  and  that  ideal  was  hanM  on  to  th^r  successors  in  the 
indqwndent  Air  Force. 

An  musnation  ftom  World  Wv  H,  however,  reveals  some  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  implemantif^  the  coocqit  and  MfgBits  why  its  first 
seiloiis  teat  ImkI  to  wait  for  disQuIfWhr,  The  illustiption  is  the  ooinrnand 
of  AlUed  air  foioes  before  and  daring  the  invasion  of  Nomancty  in  Jime 
1944.  OanBiaeahower.diedisiterC§iC.hadcornniandof  foeeaq>edition- 
ary  armies  and  the  tactioid  ak  foioes  supporting  theta  He  also  had  a 
nominal  command  of  both  Ameriom  and  British  heavy  bombeta,  and 
could,  if  necessary,  divert  them  from  their  primary  mia^  of  bombing 
Germany  to  support  the  Allied  armies.  However;  even  though 
Eisenhower’s  cfairf  deputy  was  Aithur  Ibdder,  a  British  Royal  Air  Force 
Air  Chief  Marshall,  there  was  no  over^l  air  commander  for  the  ttieater. 
Instead,  there  were  two  strategic  air  force  commandera  (one  U.S.,  the  other 
British)  and  one  eapeditionafy  air  force  leader  (Air  Chief  Marshall  ‘nafford 
Leigh-Malloty  of  the  Royal  Air  Force).  This  arrangement  forced  the  three 
senior  air  commanders  to  negotiate  the  allocation  of  aircraft  between  Uicti- 
cal  and  strat^k  missions,  and  dragged  Eisenhower  and  Ibdder  into  any 
conflicts  among  them.^ 

Air  Corps  aviation  commanders,  basing  their  position  on  this  -  and 
similar  -  cases,  argued  after  World  War  H  for  a  separate  military  Service 
(called  the  US.  Air  Force)  and,  then.  Air  Force  control  over  both  strategic 
and  theater  air  assets.*  Iheir  position  wm  that  Eisenhower’s  problero  before 
Normandy  (and  later,  too)  warthat  he  didn’t  really  have  an  air  deputy  with 
the  experienoe  to  control  all  theater  air  forces.  They  argued  during  and  after 
the  war  diat  creating  a  separate  and  equal  aviation  Service  would  provide 
the  kind  and  level  of  leadeiship  able  to  serve  effectively  in  a  air 
commander’s  poshioa.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War  in  the  summer 


*WA.  Jseobs,  ‘Tbs  Bsttle  for  Fiancs.  1944.”  in  Cau  StudUr  in  the  Development 
of  Cktu  Air  Support,  ed  by  B.P.  Coolinf  (Waehlnalon:  Oftlce  of  Air  Pone  Hiitory, 
199(0. 

*The  iliiillar  cam  were  (a)  the  appointment  of  Air  Manhall  Tedder  at  commander 
of  altkd  air  foioet  in  the  Meditensnean  in  1943,  (b)  Oen  Oeorge  Kenney's  tervioe  at 
Qen  MacAfthur'a  air  deputy  ~  where  he  planned  mittlont  for  Army  and  Navy  aircraft  - 
in  the  Southweet  Pacific  Area,  (c)  the  combined  efforu  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corpt 
aviation  in  the  Ouadalcanal  campaign  of  194243,  and  (d)  the  comblnaiion  of  UKtical 
Army  and  Marine  Corpt  aviation  during  the  conqueit  of  Okinawa  in  1943. 
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of  1950,  llie  founden  of  the  Air  Poree  had  gained  indqpoidenoe  for  their 
Service,  lliey  had  dto  gained  independent  control  of  ttraiegic  air  units,  but 
th^  had  not  been  in«alled  as  theater  air  oommanden. 

lltey  would  nM  be  given  formal  convnand  of  dwaier  aviation  during 
the  Konan  Wv,  either.  In  June  1950,  the  President,  ceaponding  to  the 
emeivency  in  Koeea,  designated  Oen.  Douglas  MacAithiv,  commander  of 
ttie  UiS.  Hr  Sast  Command,  as  both  UJS.  dieater  commander  and  com* 
raaoder  of  Uidled  Hattons  foroes.  MacAilhur  was  supposed  to  have  a  joint 
stair,  but  tat  fbct  he  had  *boiittAued  his  World  War  n  pmcttce  of  maiiitain- 
inga dieatnrstair that  wasjointandunifled only  In  name. ..  .’^  Lt.Qen. 
Oeoige  Stratem^er,  usap,  commanding  die  Air  Force  units  based  in  Japan, 
Guam,  and  the  HiUippines  (the  Far  East  ^  Forces),  was  almost  inmiedi' 
aiely  faced  with  a  oidl,  from  the  Navy  theater  conqiooent  commander,  for 
“exclusive  use"  of  the  dtiea  over  much  of  noithvreat  Korea.* 

From  that  moment,  and  then  through  most  of  July  1950,  Stratemeyer 
and  his  staff  waged  a  quiet,  persistent  bureaucratic  battle  to  place  control 
over  all  theater  air  (allied  as  well  as  U.S.  Navy)  in  his  hands  or  in  those 
of  his  (^rational  subordinate  commanders.  Despite  the  faa  that 
Stratemeyer  was  not  close  personally  or  organizationally  to  General 
MacAithur,  he  and  his  deputies  were,  to  a  great  degree,  successful.  By 
mId'July  1950,  they  had  (a)  pulled  control  of  tactical  theater  air  opera¬ 
tions  frm  MacArthur’s  headquarters  staff,  (b)  successfully  delegated  that 
control  to  Stratemeyer’s  Fifth  Air  Force  in  Korea,  (c)  foiired  MacAnhur 
to  recognize  Stratemeyer  as  senior  theater  air  commander,  and  (d)  reached 
at  least  sn  accommodstion  with  the  Navy  over  the  issue  of  unified  control 
of  theater  air  assets.  By  the  end  of  tl^  month,  Stratemeyer  had  also 
gained  de  facto  control  over  the  theater-ievel  air  targeting  committee 
which  advised  General  MacAithur.  Yet  MacArthur  had  refused  to  ap¬ 
point  the  Air  Foioe  component  commander  the  theater  air  commander, 
and  there  the  matter  rested  throughout  the  Korean  War,  much  to  the 
irritation  of  Stratemeyer  and  his  successor,  Lt.  Oen.  O.  P.  Weytand. 


^B.  P.  Cooling,  od,  Com  SiudUi  In  iHt  Dmlopminf  of  Close  Air  Support  (Wuhing* 
ton;  Office  of  Air  Poree  History,  1990),  p  35S. 

*Tlie  story  of  U  Oen  Strstemeyer's  efTorts  is  taken  from  R.P.  Ritrell,  Tho  Vnittd 
Sum  Air  Fores  In  Korea,  1950-1953  (Washington;  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  19g3). 
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The  U.S.  Air  Force  did  not  want  the  control  of  theater  air  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  be  divkied  and  dispersed  among  different  commands 
and  among  the  Services.  Vietnam  was  not  supposed  to  be,  in  command 
terms,  another  Korea.  Unfortunately,  that  is  precisely  what  it  was.  In 
1969.  for  eMmi^  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (macv) 
was  reqKNisible  for  all  military  operations  in  South  >^etnam.  The  com¬ 
mander.  2d  Air  DivWon  was  the  Air  Force  component  commander  under 
the  commander,  HACV.  The  latter  reported  to  the  theater  commaiuler,  the 
CommandMr  in  Chief.  Pacific  (CINCMC).  However,  the  commander  of  the 
Navy’s  cairier  Hide  Force  77.  vdikdi  r^eraled  in  the  Oolf  of  TMikin,  also 
reprxled  to  aNCMC,  but  through  the  emmnander,  7th  Fleet  and  thmi 
through  the  Commaiider  in  Chief.  Pacific  Fleet  (cincmcplt). 

On  paper,  it  looked  like  Air  Force  and  Navy  air  t^rentioos  could  be 
coordinated  by  ciNCfVtc.  the  overall  theater  commander.  In  fact,  howev¬ 
er,  the  commander,  MACV  reported  directly  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  to  the  President  Moreover,  CINCPAC’s  air  componem  commander 
(Commander,  PaolAc  Air  Forces,  or  aNCPACAP),  was  neither  the  theater 
air  commander  nor  CINCPAC’s  principal  air  advisor.  When  U.S.  planes 
began  bombing  North  Vietnam  in  earnest  in  1965,  representatives  of  the 
2d  Air  Division  from  MACV  and  of  Carrier  Thsk  Force  77  formed  the 
Rolling  Thunder  Coordinating  Committee  to  apportion  Navy  and  Air 
Force  strikes.  The  Committee  chose  to  divide  North  Vietnam  into  six 
geographic  areas,  called  “route  packages.”  and  three  were  assigned  to  the 
Navy,  two  to  the  Air  Force,  and  the  sixth  was  shared.  In  effect,  the  local 
air  commanders,  with  the  approval  of  CINCPAC,  set  up  separate  Air  Force 
and  Navy  air  wars. 

As  the  Air  Force  effort  in  both  South  and  North  Vtebiam  increased 
in  1966,  the  2d  Air  Division  was  superseded  by  the  7th  Air  Force,  with 
headquarters  in  Saigon.  By  then,  there  were  at  least  three  air  wars  in 
Southeast  Asia,  with  no  overall  commander.  The  commander,  macv 
“essentially  ran  air  operations  within  South  Vietnam,  using  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  Seventh  Air  Force,  as  his  Deputy  COMUSMACV  for 
Air. . . .  ”*  Commander,  macv  also  directed  the  interdiction  bombing  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  in  Laos,  though  his  planned  strikes  had  first  to  be 
cleared  with  the  U.S.  ambassador  there,  who  was  using  air  in  a  variety  of 


*0.  A.  Counai.  “OwwnI  WMlmweland  tiid  Control  of  the  Air  War,”  in  Command 
and  Comrot  of  Air  OporatUmi  in  Iht  Vktnam  War.  Colloquium  on  Contemporary  Hittofy, 
23  Jan  1991  (Waehlngton:  Naval  Hiitorical  Center,  Navy  Department),  p  30. 
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ways  to  suppon  etemenu  of  Uw  Laotian  population  that  weie  resisting  the 
North  Vietnamese. 


CINCPAC,  as  the  senior  theater  commander,  was  officially  responsible 
for  the  ah-  wv  agahut  North  Vietnam,  and  the  commanders  of  Ae  Sev> 
endi  Air  Fdroe  and  the  7th  Fleet  took  oiders  from  him  through  their 
con^wnnit  commanders  (ONCmCAP  and  ciNCnM»>LT,  respectively).  But 
it  was  the  President  and  his  advisors  (eqieeially  the  Secretary  of  Defense) 
who  really  directed  the  fudling  Thunder  can^gn  against  North  Viet> 
Dam;  die  theater  oororoander  (oncrac)  was  only  nondiially  in  diaige. 
In  addition,  B-52s  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (sac)  that  flew  combat 
missions  in  die  theater  remained  under  sac’s  control,  even  when  they 
attacked  targets  in  South  Vietnam  (where  macv  furnished  the  bombers 
with  their  target  coordinates).  Finally,  Marine  Corps  aviation  in  South 
Vietnam,  under  the  command  of  the  ni  Marine  AmphiUous  (later  Expe* 
ditionary)  Force,  flew  close  air  support  missions  under  the  direction  of 
Seventh  Air  Force  after  1966. 

This  dispersion  of  authority  over  ur  operations  resulted  from  and 
added  to  inter-Servioe  conflict  and  disputes  among  the  various  air  coni' 
menders  within  the  theater.  In  196S.  for  example,  the  commander,  MACV 
challeaged  the  authority  of  cincpac,  the  theater  commander,  to  direct  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietiuun.  He  took  his  case  right  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  sided  with  cincpac.  The  commander,  macv  however,  still 
controlled  close  air  support  missions  in  South  Vietnam  through  (after 
1966)  Seventh  Air  Forw  and  III  Marine  Expeditionary  Force.  Despite 
requests  from  the  commander.  Seventh  Air  Force  that  he  unite  the  ihe^r 
air  effort  under  one  air  officer,  cincpac  refused  to  ajqioint  a  subordinate 
theater  air  maiuiger.  The  message  in  all  this  was  clean  authority  over  air 
assea  was  dispersed  and  therefore  negotiable.  As  a  result,  when  the 
commander.  Seventh  Air  Force  tried  to  take  command  of  the  1st  Marine 
Air  Wing  in  January  1968,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  fought 
the  effort  all  the  way  to  the  President,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  Seventh  Air  Force.^ 

Managing  the  multiple  air  wars  in  Southeast  Asia  remained  a  matter 
of  negotiation  among  die  theater  commander  and  the  local  commanders 


p  31,  For  mon  on  oonunand  and  control  In  SouUieut  Ails,  im  “Command, 
Control  and  Commonlcalions  Suiictuiw  in  Southeau  Asia,”  Vol.  I,  Monograph  I  of  The 
Air  War  in  Indoehlna. 
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opentiom  Linebacker  I  aixt  Unebacker  n  (the  bombing  of 
Hanoi)  in  1972.  The  pattern  had  been  wt  in  1965.  widi  the  creation  of 
the  Rotting  Thunder  Coordinating  Committee,  and  only  the  pressure  of 
evenu  forced  the  Services  to  set  aside  dieir  resistance  to  effective  joint 
coordinadoii  of  air  aotkm.  Lt  Gao.  John  Vogt,  Sevendi  Air  Force  Coin- 
mander  (Aprit  1972-SmNefMber  1973)  during  Linebacker  I  and  II  (spring 
of  1972  throu^  December),  noted  in  an  interview  with  Air  re- 
searchers  that  the  ctoae  coopemtion  between  officers  of  his  staff  and  their 
cotttiteipms  in  the  Anqy'a  Ak  (iterations  Section  in  Saigon  was  due  to 
ibe  fact  that  vmv  *hdf  ofSceta  had  been  sent  home  beftoce  die  Nordi 
Vietnamese  launched  their  attack  on  die  South.*  It  was  a  matter  of 
collocated  staffs  sboit  of  personnel  having  to  improvise,  and  not  the  result 
of  having  a  joint  staff  structure  or  command. 

Indeed,  local  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  air  commanders  had 
learned  to  coordinate  dieir  actions  despite  the  lack  of  a  joint  command. 
Perhaps  the  imyor  reason  why  local  aitd  theater  commanders  did  not 
resolve  their  inte^Service  diffoeoces  by  developing  an  effective  joint 
commend  was  the  involvement  of  senior  civilians  in  Washington  in  day- 
UKlay  opmtions.  That  involvement  encouraged  local  and  theater  com¬ 
manders  to  appeal  their  differences  to  Washington,  which  encouraged  the 
civilians  to  intervene  even  more.  The  chain  of  command  was  so  loose 
and  confused  that  there  was  a  idnd  of  bargaining  free-for-all,  where 
different  fleld  commanders  worried  about  their  informal  ties  to  influential 
civilian  bureaucrats  in  Washington.* 

This  unfortunate  situation  actually  helped  hinder  the  resolution  of  a 
ro^  problem  in  the  technology  of  the  command  and  cootrol  of  air 
operations.  One  reason  why  Navy  officers  in  Southeast  Asia  resisted  Air 
Force  efforts  to  create  a  single  thett«-wide  air  manager  was  because  the 
control  of  many  air  sorties  required  **extreroely  high  information  flows” 
that  existing  Air  Force  Ihctical  Air  Control  Centers  (taocs)  could  not 
handle.'*  The  Navy's  position  was  that  no  one  tacc  could  really  plan  the 
whole  air  battle  in  the  theater,  despite  advances  in  ground-to-air  commu¬ 
nications  and  in  the  means  of  handling  large  amounu  of  data  (that  is, 


'Iittvw,  Office  of  Air  Pbcoe  Hittoiy  witti  U  Oen  John  W.  Vogt.  Bolling  afb,  Waih- 
Inglon,  DC,  31  Jan  1986,  p  13. 

*The  negative  effecU  of  ell  this  eieenllelly  political  activity  an  exploied  in  Maitin 
Van  Cieveld’i  Command  In  War  (Cambridia,  MA;  Harvard  Univ.  Pieu,  1983),  Chap.  7. 

'"’X^omnuuid,  Control  and  Coninninicationa  Structure*  In  Southeast  Asia,"  p  146. 
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with  computen).  At  one  Air  Force  ttudy  i»oied«  the  Navy  was  close  to 
dw  tratti:  ‘*the  introduction  of  automatioo  has  resulted  in  the  essentially 
indspeadent  growdi  of  a  multitude  of  C3  automated  systems  which  have 
become  interconnected  throu^  a  series  of  ad<4u)c  arrangements.”"  In 
^iect.  the  Navy’s  aigument  agaiiM  the  Air  Force  positioo  that  there 
should  be  a  ai^k  manager  for  air  at  the  theater  levd  was  that  the  Air 
Foroe  was  making  eaaemially  a  case  baaed  on  hdth  and  not  upon  what 
existing  technolQi^  ^  the  existing  oiganiation  could  do. 

The  Air  Force  positioo.  by  conhaat,  was  that  improvements  in  the 
technology  of  command  and  control,  e^Mcially  automated  tactical  dis' 
pUqra,  effective  radio  links  between  attacking  flights  and  surveillance 
aircraft,  and  integrated  radar  track  dka  from  ground  and  aiibome  radars, 
had  in  fact  made  it  possible  for  commanders  in  ground  conunand  centers 
to  monitor  and  dite^  complex  air  actkms.'^  The  Navy,  so  the  aigument 
ran,  had  not  kept  up  with  the  evohitioo  of  Air  Force  conunand  and  con* 
trol  in  the  theater.  By  the  end  of  1968,  the  Air  Force  operated  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  airborne  communications  relay  aircraft  and  other  planes  per¬ 
forming  the  early  warning  mission.  Air  Force  units  had  also  (a)  iimalled 
a  system  (codenamed  SEEK  DATA)  whkh  ntomated  misaioo  rq)orts  and 
thr^  intelligenoe.  (b)  linked  Air  Force  tactical  communications  with 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  tactkai  data  displays  through  the  usMC’s  air 
operations  center,  and  (c)  developed  a  secure  voice  communications  net." 
The  Air  Force  position  was  that  these  systems  were  the  ones  essential  to 
a  ftinctiooing  Tsctical  Air  Control  System.  The  Navy  did  not  agree. 
Where  the  Air  Force  saw  evolution  toward  a  coherent  system,  the  Navy 
saw  confusion. 

In  World  War  II.  theater  control  of  air  operations  was  essentially  a 
matter  of  allocating  responsibility  for  types  targets,  as  when  Genera! 
Ksenhower  ordered  his  strategic  air  commandma  to  bomb  railroad  yards. 
By  1968,  however,  the  Air  Force  was  in  the  process  of  develc^ing  near 


"ibU,  p  ISI. 

"RpC  Li  Col  R.  M.  Burch,  Command  and  Control,  J966'I968,  Project  CHECO,  itQ 
PACAF,  Directorate,  Tactical  Evaluation,  ciffiOO  Division,  Office  of  Air  Force  Hiiicry, 
WaaMneion,  DC. 

"/Mt,  p  3S.  In  1967*68,  the  7ih  Air  Pwoe  iinkad  iu  BC-121  radar  surveilltnce  and 
early  waminf  aircraft  adth  iu  Aliterne  BauleftM  Command,  Control  and  Communica¬ 
tions  planea  and  lu  Tactical  Air  Control  Canter  in  Saifon.  The  purpose  was  to  allow  the 
TACC  to  ahift  atfIkM  in  st^poit  of  gnund  foioas  from  one  nfio<'i  in  South  Vietnam  to 
another,  adjacem  legion  if  ground  situation  chfuiged. 
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rBal>tiine  control  of  air  openttiona  through  its  Ihctical  Air  Control  Center, 
so  that  an  aviation  conunander  on  die  ground  could.  In  dieory,  direct 
flights  of  aircraft  across  much  of  Noith  and  South  >^etnam.  By  1972. 
thuing  Opendions  Linebacker  I  and  U,  signals  intelligence  personnel  were 
aUe  to  U<8.  tmite  flying  in  North  Vietnamese  aifq»oe  diat  enemy 
flghtws  were  taking  off  to  attadi  them.'*  Did  this  al^ty  to  exploit  the 
enemy’s  oomrounications  and  provide  that  critical  iotalUi^noe  to  friendly 
aircraft  in  time  for  them  to  interoqit  the  aiemy  mean  thai  a  theater  air 
omnmandM'  couM  direct  sorties  as  wdl  as  allomae  them  to  mission  cate¬ 
gories?  Hie  answer  was  not  clear  in  1972,  but  most  of  the  systems 
which  now  make  up  a  Ibctical  Air  Control  System  were  present  in  at 
least  ludimentaiy  form. 

Vstemns  (tf  Rolling  Thunder  such  as  Lt  Oen.  Charles  Homer  and  his 
senior  operations  dqnity  during  Desot  Storm.  M^.  Oen.  John  Corder. 
carried  some  lessons  away  from  their  experience.  They  had  worked 
within  an  evolving  theater  air  control  and  surveillance  system,  but  they 
had  also  experienced  the  negative  consequences  of  a  divided  theater 
command  stnictuie.  As  a  result,  they  were  firmly  committed  to  having 
an  Air  Force  officer  as  theater  air  commander  in  a  setting  like  that  in 
Vietnam.  A  second  lesson  was  the  need  to  oppose  the  kind  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  officials  in  Washington  that  had  characterized  the  control  and 
command  of  air  forces  during  Rolling  Thunder.  Added  to  these  lessons 
was  a  confidence  that  central  command  of  theater-wide  air  forces  from 
multiple  Services  was  organizationally  and  technically  possible. 

The  Emergence  of  the  jfacc  Concept  In  the  19808 

IVo  issues  came  together  during  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mir.v;>iT!icii.  The  first,  pushed  by  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  White 
Himse,  was  an  effoit  to  give  the  theater  commanders  more  say  in  the 
development  of  strategic  plans  and  Service  programs.  The  second,  fos- 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees,  aimed  at 
incrv;<tsing  the  effectiveness  of  joint  openuions  and  the  authority  of  joint 
s^itmonds  and  led  eventually  to  the  Ooldwater-Nichcls  act  (the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986).  A  spin-off  of  these  two 


'*ThU  WM  a  fround  control  lnleic«p(  fictlily  which  first  went  into 

operstiaii  in  Auguu  1972  and  gave  II.S.  pilots  real-time  warning  of  North  Vietnamete 
MiO  inlerce]Xor  attwka.  3ee  Rpt.  M.  P.  Porter,  Uiubacktr:  Overview  of  the  Firti  120 
Dayt.  Pnieci  chboo,  27  S«p  1973,  HQ  pacaf.  DirectorMe  of  Operationt  Analysis,  Ofnee 
of  Air  FNMoe  History,  BoUlcg  aFB,  Washingto''  DC,  pp  68-69. 
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issues  was  growing  support  among  the  Services  themselves  for  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  joint  theater  air  commander. 

In  19S2.  the  Joint  Chiefs  established  a  Joint  Doctrine  Pilot  Program, 
inviting  strimUssions  from  the  unified  and  specified  commanders.  Three 
years  later,  die  Commander  in  Chief  the  BurofMm  Command 
(CINCBUR)  foimally  submitted  to  the  Chiefs  a  joint  doctrine  for  dteater 
coimlMair  t^MTMions.  One  element  of  this  proposed  doctrine  was  foe 
concept  of  ^  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander,  an  ofTioer  ap- 
pttotedj^  dw  theater  or  Joint  Force  Commander  to  plan  and  coordinate 
a  joindy  fought  air  campaign.'*  On  21  February  1986,  the  Chiefs  ap¬ 
proved  ClNCBUR’s  proposal  as  JCS  Publication  26,  Joint  Doctrine  for 
Theater  Counterair  Operations, 

In  a  message  communicating  their  derision,  the  Chiefs  noted  that 
**The  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander’s  responsibilities  will  be 
assigned  by  the  Joint  Force  Commander  (normally  these  would  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  planning,  coordination,  allocation  and  tasking  based 
on  the  Joint  Force  Commander’s  Apportionment  decision).”'^  In  the 
same  message,  the  Chiefs  also  confirmed  the  policy,  expressed  in  an 
‘tJmnibus  Agreement,”  which  governed  the  comm^  and  control  of 
Marine  Corps  tactical  aviation: 

The  Marine  Air-Oround  Duk  Force  (MAOTF)  Commander  will  retain 
operational  control  of  his  organic  air  assets. . . .  The  MAOTP  Command¬ 
er  will  make  sorties  available  to  the  Jtnnt  Force  Commander,  for  tasking 
through  his  Air  Component  Commander,  for  air  defense,  long-range 
interdiction  and  long-range  reconnaissance.  Sorties  in  excess  of  MAOTP 
direct  support  requirements  will  be  provided  to  the  Joint  Force  Com¬ 
mander.  . . 

The  decision  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  grant  authority  to  theater  commanders 
to  create  a  joint  air  component  commander  was  balanced  against  the 
demand  of  the  Marine  Corps  that  its  Air-Oround  Thsk  Force  aviation  not 
be  removed  from  the  control  of  maotp  commanders. 


'*Mtg,  from  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefi  of  Staff;  wbj;  "Joint  Doctrine  for  Theater 
Counterair  Operations,”  4  Mar  1986,  p  I. 

“/Md,  p  2. 

•’/Wd.  p  2. 
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This  bdanoe  was  not  stable,  despite  tbs  rhiefs'  attempt  to  make  it  so. 
For  example,  JCS  Pub'^CAtion  26  (now  3-Ot.k.  Joint  Doctrine  for  Theater 
Cauntera^  (Jpt  \  isoied  1  April  I9&6,  contained  both  the  descrip¬ 
tion  ot  &yy  Join?.  ?’^nn  A:r  Ccx.;io.'.eni  r<xnmander's  le^KMsibilities  and 
the  statcd/^ot  fr.'r.n  tbc  ^4;tVKt<wnt  that  the  Marine  Alr<3round 

4hsk  Forae  coav^akdce  Wf'uld  ‘iv^aui  opemtional  oontrol  of  his  oiganic 
air  assets.”  However,  tik>  n'Jbliuuion  idso  said  that,  ‘formally,  the 
[JMOC]  will  be  tile  Service  ccnt^Moeot  oommander  who  hu  the  piqxm- 
damioe  of  air  assets  to  be  used  and  the  abil^  to  assume  that  le^ioasibil- 
kjf.”  The  kqf  phrase  was  ”altilily  to  asnone.”  The  Marines  woohl  lain* 
oifiie  tint  no  Air  Pome  jrmx:  realty  had  the  ability  to  aasuine  responsi¬ 
bility  for  controlling  the  aviation  side  of  Marine  conibined  arms  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Air  Force  would  respond  that  the  Marine  air-ground  penpec- 
tive,  though  valid  for  them,  should  not  be  allowed  to  threaten  the  unity 
of  a  theater  air  cangnign. 

KS  Publication  26,  however,  did  not  cover  just  airborne  counterair 
operations.  It  also  covered  ground-based  air  defenses,  dividing  air  de¬ 
fense  systems  into  those  “organic”  to  ground  units  and  those  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  Area  Air  Defense  Commander  (who  was  also, 
normally,  the  JRAOC).'*  In  addition.  Publication  26  gave  the  Area  Air 
Defense  Conunander  responsibility  for  promulgating,  under  the  theater 
commander's  guidance,  “weapons  control  procedures”  for  all  ground- 
based  air  defense  systems.'*  Finally.  JCS  Publication  26  gave  the  jfacc 
the  responsibility  for  recommending  the  apportioning  of  air  forces  and  for 
actually  allocating  the  “air  sorties  apportioned  to  perform  counterair 
operatioru  by  the  joint  force  commander. . . .  ”" 

In  August  1986,  the  Joint  Chiefs  issued  Joint  Publication  12,  ‘Hhcti- 
cal  Command  and  Control  Planning  Guidance  and  Procedures  for  Joint 
Operations,"*'  as  part  of  the  process  of  explaining  the  methods  by  which 
the  JFAOC's  responsibilities  would  be  implemented.  Joint  Publication  12 
defined  terms  such  as  “apportionment”  and  “allocation”  and  noted  that 
“The  actual  allocation  of  those  air  sorties  ^portioned  by  the  jtf  Com- 


'*)CS  Pttb  26.  Joint  Doctrine  Jbr  Theater  Conntenir  Operatlone,  I  Apr  1986,  p  111-5. 

'*lbid.  p  in-5. 

^Ibid,  p  ni-6. 

*'jcs  Alb  12  (now  Pub  3*56.24),  Tactical  Command  and  Control  Planning  Guidance 
and  Proeedune  for  Joint  Operationt,  Joirtt  Interface  Operational  Procedures  (JtOP) 
Message  Text  Formats,  I  Aug  1986. 
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mmder  to  siqiport  the  /rP  as  «  whoto  will  be  prescribed  by  the  Joint 

Force  Air  Con^ioiiMit  GNiunMider  (jmoc) _ **”  PubUcetion  12  also 

defined  the  “air  tasking  cycle.**  and  it  defl^  the  product  of  the  cycle  as 
“an  intra-Servioe  Air  Tbricbig  Order.**”  It  also  specified  that  die  jraoc 
would  coordfaiaia  cloae  air  support  openuions  when  the  “supporting 
Service  component  cannot  aatisiV  the  supported  Sorvioe  coii4>onent*8 
lequifwnents.  ...**” 

Publication  12  dao  exempted  Amy  helkopsera  ftom  the  jr40C*s 
control.  By  definition,  they  did  not  fly  sorties,  and  they  did  not  “perform 
the  fiinctions  of  cloae  air  support,  eac^  or  airlift.**”  Hie  Amy  thought 
of  its  helicopters  the  way  the  Marine  Corps  thought  of  iu  fixed-wing 
aviation  -  as  “oig8nic“  to  a  “combined  anns  team**  and  therefore  normal¬ 
ly  “controlled  by  die  Amy  Component  Commander.**”  However,  if 
another  Service  wanted  Amy  helicopter  support,  it  would  have  to  pass 
its  request  through  the  JRAOC,  the  JPAOC  would  have  to  “validate**  the 
request,  and,  if  the  request  were  approved  1^  the  joint  force  commander, 
the  JRAOc  would  “task  the  Amy  to  perfom  the  mission  via  an  Opera¬ 
tions  or  Fragmentary  Order.”  That  done,  the  requesting  Service  would 
work  directly  with  the  Amy  component  commander  to  work  out  the 
details  of  Amy  helicopter  support” 

Joint  Publication  12  also  specified  in  some  detail  the  procedures  that 
the  Services  would  follow  to  work  within  what  it  called  an  “air  tasking 
cycle.””  Cleariy,  the  JPAOC  could  not  serve  as  the  coordinating  and 
planning  agent  for  the  theater  or  joint  force  commander  if  there  were  no 
common  standard  among  the  Services  for  requesting  air  misaions  and  for 
planning  and  tasking  them.  The  level  of  d^l  in  Joint  Publication  12 
was  put  there  to  satisfy  that  need  and  indicates  tha'  the  commitment  to 
the  JPAOC  concept  by  the  Chiefs  was  serious.  The  major  issues  -  includ¬ 
ing  the  status  of  Army  helicopters  and  the  relationship  between  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  and  the  JPACC  -  were  addressed  in  detail,  and  the  policies  and 


Voi.  rv.  Pan  V.  p  iii-43. 

“/W. 

^IbU,  p  111-46. 

”/Wrf.  p  in-47. 

^IbU. 

"ibid,  p  ni-48. 
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procedures  laid  out  in  Joint  Publication  12  were  consistent  with  the 
guidance  ttiat  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  pronmilgated  the  previous  April  in  Joint 
Publication  26. 

In  1987,  the  Joint  Staff  modified  JCS  Publication  1,  Dictionary  of 
Mitttary  and  Auodatad  Ttrms,  to  include,  for  the  first  time,  a  definition 
of  the  Joint  Pbroe  Air  Component  Commander  and  his  responsibilities. 
The  latter  included  “planning,  coordination,  allocation  aixl  tasking  based 
on  the  joint  force  commander’s  apportionment  decision.”"  It  looked  like 
the  pn^se  of  effective  thertter  control  of  air  power  was  being  realized 
U  last  However,  in  June  1988,  JCS  Ibst  Publication"  3-03.1.  Follow-On 
Forces  Attack,  listed  the  responsibilities  of  the  jfacc  only  as  coordinating 
and  deconflicting  tite  joint  air  interdiction  effort  The  Air  Force  officially 
differed  (as  it  had  every  right  to  do)  with  that  language,  prefNiing  plan¬ 
ning,  as  well  as  coordinating  and  deconflicting.^'  That  change  would 
have  brought  Ibst  Publication  3-03.1  into  lirte  with  joint  test  publication 
3-04,  JoirU  Maritime  Operations  (Air),  of  1  May  1988,  where  the  JFAOC’s 
responsibilities  were  given  as  including,  but  not  limited  to.  “planning, 
coordiruttion,  allocation,  and  tasking  based  on  the  [Joint  Fbrce 
Commander’s]  apportionment  decision.”” 

According  to  officers  on  the  Air  Staff,  the  JFACC  concept  was  first 
tested  in  exercise  Ocean  Venture-88  (May  1988)  by  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic 
Command.  Hie  Commander.  IWelfth  Air  Force  served  as  the  jfacc,  and 
he  used  an  air  tasking  otxier  to  allocate  USAP  and  Navy  sorties  (in  excess 
of  fleet  air  defense  roquirements)  among  close  air  support  and  interdiction 
missions.”  However,  representatives  of  the  Fleet  M^ne  Force,  Atlantic 
and  oi  the  'Ihctical  Air  Command  and  the  IVveifUi  Air  Force  were  subse¬ 
quently  unable  to  agree  completely  on  a  concept  of  operations  for  the 


"ks  Pub  I  (now  JCS  Pub  l-OS),  I  Jun  1987,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of 
Military  and  Associated  Terms,  p  201 . 

"jCS  publicition*  move  through  a  dcHnite  ^e^ence  of  draAing  and  approval,  tuning 
wiUi  an  ’Initial  diaA,"  then  becoming  a  ’Yorinal  draft,’’  then  being  circulated  and  applied 
at  a  "teat  publication.”  and  dien,  finally,  gaining  formal  approval  at  a  "joint  publication.” 

^'jCS  Tett  Publication  3-03.1,  FoUow-On  Forces  Attack,  16  Jun  1988,  p  III-7.  The 
Air  Force’s  "Difference  of  Opinion”  it  in  Appendix  B,  p  I. 

”JCS  Tett  I^lblication  3-04,  Joint  Maritime  Operations  (Air),  I  May  1988,  p  111-5. 

“Point  Paper,  lul^:  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (ifaoc)  and  jfacc 
Implemenution,  13  Oct  1989,  XPJ0/47S67;  plus  ditcuuiont  witi>  officers  in  usaf  xoxd, 
the  Pentagon. 
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JPACC  that  would  apply  to  the  next  year’s  joint  exercise.  Yet  that  exercise 
(already  given  the  name  “Solid  Shield’O  had  been  scheduled  as  a  test  of 
Joint  Publicatioo  3^)4,  Joint  Maritime  Operations  (Air). 

Despite  Air  Force  objections,  the  exercise  was  mn  with  a  “JPacc 
Concept  cf  Operations.’'  which  specified  that  the  “JPACC  will  execute  air 
tolerations  using  softies  made  available  by  air  capable  component  com¬ 
manders  ...  in  accordance  with  (die  commander,  joint  task  force’s] 
appoitioniTient  decisions,”^  From  die  perspective  of  participating  Air 
officers,  this  concept  of  operations  was  too  limited.  Iheir  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  it  left  the  JPACC  too  dependent  upon  the  “air  capable’’ 
component  commanders,  thereby  violating  the  spirit  (if  not  the  letter)  of 
the  Joint  Chwfs’  message  of  4  March  1986  (“Joint  Doctrine  for  Theater 
Counterair  Operations”).” 

Because  there  was  still  no  agreement  among  the  Air  Fbrce,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  about  the  prt^  scope  of  the  jfaoc’s  authority,  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Com¬ 
mand  issued  a  letter  (dated  9  March  1989)  which  attempted  to  define  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  JPAOC  and  the  Marine  Air-Ground  Task 
Force  Commander.”  The  letter  reaffirmed  the  Marine  Corps;’  commitment 
to  the  authority  of  the  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Foi^  Commander  ami  to 
the  JPAOC  concept.  However,  it  also  argued  that  (a)  the  JPACC  was  not 
directly  in  the  chain  of  command,  (b)  the  JPACC  was  not  empowered  to 
command  ‘Yoices  other  than  those  organic  to  him  as  a  Service  component 
commander.”  and  (c)  the  JPAGC  had  “no  inherent  authority  to  exercise” 
operational  control  of  air  forces.”  The  letter  also  recognized,  however,  that 
the  precise  authority  of  the  jpaoc  was  “subject  to  interpretation.”” 

The  letter  proposed  to  clarify  the  interpretation  by  arguing,  first,  that 
“operational  control”  meant  “possession  of  assets,”  so  that  operational 


”Msg,  Commander  Second  Fleet,  i8l542Z,  Feb  1989. 

^*Polnt  Paper,  tobj:  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (jpacc)  and  jfacc 
Implemenuiion,  pp  4-5. 

”Ur,  from  Commanding  General,  Marine  Coipi  Combat  Development  Command, 
MbJ:  The  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  and  Command  and  Control  of  Marine 
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tontrol  Uy  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Marine  Air<}roufid  Thsk  Force 
Commander.  Second,  that  die  authority  to  task  assets  was  de  facto  the 
authority  of  opetadonal  control.  However,  because  the  jraoc  did  not 
have  operatioiMl  control  over  Marine  air  assets,  he  could  not  task  them. 
HiM,  what  he  could  do  was  task  those  loities  which.  1^  the  Omnibus 
Apeewent.  the  Marine  Alr-Oround  Tuk  Focce  Comroaoder  was  pledged 
to  offer  lo  the  Joint  Force  Commander.*  Ihese  soitieB  wen  not  excess, 
however,  because  they  were  **di8tinct  contributions  to  the  overall  joint 
foice  ef^  ...***  With  this  argument,  the  letter  proposed  to  dismiss 
the  objection  Air  Pbice  officers  had  raised  to  the  jpacx:  concept  of  opera- 
tkms  used  during  exercise  Solid  Shield. 

While  the  Services  were  trying  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  jr^CC 
concept,  CBNTAP  was  re^nsible  for  pr^Mring,  for  CBxricOM,  an  opera- 
tioiu  plan.  OPIan  1021*88.  dated  30  May  1989,  drew  its  terms  and  its 
concept  of  authonty  from  the  newly  revised  or  written  JCS  documents, 
such  as  JCS  Publication  1-02.  Dictionary  of  MUitary  and  Associated 
Terms.*'  1021-88  ntade  the  Commander.  Central  Command  Air  Forces 
the  Jmnt  Force  Air  Component  Command,  the  Area  Air  Defense  Com¬ 
mander,  the  Airspace  Control  Authority,  and  the  Coordinating  Authority 
for  Interdiction.  As  JPAOC,  the  Commander.  CBtriAP  was  given  the 
authority  to  plan,  coordinate,  allocate,  and  task  air  sorties  in  accordance 
with  the  theater  commander’s  guidance.  The  JPAoc  was  also  given  the 
responribility  for  recommending  to  the  theater  commander  the  proper 
apportionment  of  sorties  among  the  various  kinds  of  missions,  such  as 
close  ah’  support.  The  other  component  commanders  were  given  the  right 
to  forward  their  own  apportionment  recommendations,  but  the  Plan 
specified  that  ’’such  sqiarate  recommendations  should  be  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  in  that  such  recommendations  are  contrary  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  a  JPACC."** 

Once  the  theater  commander  had  apportioned  the  sorties  on  a  percent¬ 
age  basis  among  the  required  mission  types,  the  JPAOC  was  responsible 
for  allocating  the  <rorties  among  the  aviation  units  which  were  under  the 


"tbid,  pp  6-7. 

*'(S)  OOMUSCSNIAP  OPIu  I02I-88.  Aiintx  C,  Appendix  16,  **Join(  Force  Air 
Component  Commander  (iPAOO  Functions.'’  p  C-16-1. 

^(8)  OPIan  i08l-88,  p  C.16-3. 
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qperatioiM]  control  of  the  theater  commander.  The  Marine  component 
commander  retained  ‘‘allocation  and  tadcing  responaiUUty  for  direct 
Mipfioit”**  However,  as  area  air  defender,  the  jracx;  was  reqKNMible  for 
Hiri^Moe  contrtd.^  Navy  air  defense  in  CBNTCOM’s  Atm  t^Reiponsibility 
was  to  be  “bitegrated  with  the  jfacc  iand*based  or  aiibome  air  defense 
C2  network.”**  Planning  for  offensive  couhterair  operatioiis,  under  the 
theater  ooinmander's  guidance,  was  also  the  jr^oc's  leqKNisibiiity.** 

In  the  mission  area  of  interdiction,  the  JMCC’s  powers  were  limited. 
OPIan  1021-88  specifically  noted  that 

. . .  OMUSCBNrAF  hss  the  responsibility  for  cooidinalinf  the  inierdic- 
tion  effort  of  all  componeau  and  the  etitbority  to  require  consultation 
among  the  components,  but  does  not  have  the  authority  to  compel 

IlglVMIWUl* 

At  dm  same  time,  the  jpacc  was  given  the  responsibility  for  planning, 
coordinating,  and  deconflicting  “the  execution  of  the  overall  theater  air 
interdiction  campaign.”**  That  there  might  be  a  conflict  between  “coordi- 
f^ng”  and  “planning”  a  theater-wide  air  campaign  was  not  lost  on  the 
Air  Sliff  in  the  PMitagon.**  The  problem  for  them  >  and  for  the  Com¬ 
mander,  CBNTAP  -  was  that  the  scope  of  the  jPAcr’s  powers  was  still 
being  negotiatad  at  (he  Service  level. 

In  August  1989,  for  example,  the  HKtical  Air  Command  responded 
to  the  Marine  Corps  letter  of  die  previous  March.**  tag’s  difference  with 
the  Marine  Corps  was  clear  from  the  initial  paragraphs  of  (hat  response; 
“The  JFAOC  will  plan  (he  Joint  air  operations  campaign  to  exploit  the 
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capabUitiea  of  air  power  in  support  of  joint  force  objectives _ The 

JPAOC  has  authority  to  allocate  and  task  sorties  flown  by  air  forces  as* 

irigned  to  or  supporting  the  joint  force - ^  Ibe  jpc  and  the  JPACC  must 

evaluate  and  assess  the  impact  of  air  action  on  both  the  enemy  and 
friendly  forces.  This  assessment  serves  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  the  employment  of  air  power.**”  If  the  Marines  saw  the 
JPAOC  as  a  kind  of  tm^  cop,  coordinating  overlapping  air  efforts,  die 
Air  Fofce,  by  contrast,  saw  the  jpaoc  as  the  chief  air  planner  and  the 
joint  force  commander's  chief  air  deputy. 

This  was  a  very  real  difference.  It  mattered  in  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Stoim  because  it  had  not  been  offlcudly  resolved  by  August  1990. 
Hence  h  formed  a  backdrop  to  the  actions  of  Lt.  Oen.  Charles  Homer, 
USAP,  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  during  these  opera¬ 
tions,  and  to  those  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  component  command¬ 
ers.  The  Air  Force  position,  forcefully  presented  in  the  TAG  paper  of 
August  1989,  was  that  the  JPACC,  the  component  commander  with  the 
prqKNiderance  of  combat  air  assets  in  the  theater,  was  responsible  for 
dir^ng  the  theater-wide  air  effort.  The  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  were 
not  committed  to  this  position,  had  nos  trained  for  it,  and  had  not  pur¬ 
chased  the  equipment  (such  as  the  Computer  Assisted  Force  Management 
System  terminals)  required  to  implement  it  effectively.” 

Though  the  Service  chiefs  had  formally  accepted  the  concept  of  the 
jPACr  in  1986,  they  had  also  endorsed  the  Omnibus  Agreement,  which 
the  Marine  Corps  had  steadfastly  held  on  to  as  protection  against  the 
possible  loss  of  "organic”  aviation  during  a  combat  operation.  The 
concerns  of  the  Marine  Corps  go  back  to  the  1930s,  when  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  was  created  to  conquer  Japanese-held  islands  as  part  of  a 
U.S.  offensive  against  Japan  in  the  Western  Paciflc.  At  that  time,  the 
Navy  had  assured  Marine  Corps  commanders  that  Navy  carrier  aviation 
would  provide  Marine  ground  troops  with  adequate  close  air  support. 
Marine  Corps  leaders  did  not  accept  the  Navy’s  assurances  and  fought  - 


*'lbid.  pi. 

*^lbid,  p  2. 

*^lbU,  p  6. 

”Oiia  problem  for  the  Navy  was  that  the  software  for  CaPMS  differed  from  theater 
to  theater,  ao  that  terminals  configured  to  work  with  CEKTOOH  would  not,  apparently,  $ 

automatically  work  in  the  Pacific. 
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successfully  -  for  tbe  expansion  and  modernization  of  their  own  air  arm.” 
Since  1947.  Marine  Corps  operations  had  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that  "organic**  aviation  would  sustain  Marine  ground  units  engaging  the 
enemy.  Marine  Cof|M  combined  arms  combat  oiganization  and  training 
was  based  upon  "organic**  air. 

So  it  was  almost  inevitable  that,  after  1986,  as  the  qwciflcs  of  the 
JPAOC  concept  were  worked  out  through  exercises  and  JCS  joint  publica¬ 
tion  reviews.  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  officers  would  disagree.  That 
they  disagreed  about  the  JPAcc’s  authority,  however,  should  not  obscure 
areas  where  they  came  together.  Both  Services,  for  example,  agreed  that 
the  JPAOC  was  responsible  for  setting  up  systems  for  air  traffic  control 
and  area  air  defense  during  joint  operations.  Both  Services  also  agreed 
that  the  JPAOC,  in  coordination  with  the  component  commanders,  would 
make  air  apportioomer.t  recommendations  to  the  theater  or  joint  force 
commander.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  air  commanders  under  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Central  Command  had  also  agreed  that  their  air 
planning  would  be  done  using  the  Air  Force  Air  Ihsking  Order  Process, 
and  that  the  JPAOC  had  the  authority  to  make  changes  in  the  Alt)  when 
the  situation  necessitated  it”  Where  their  parent  Services  disagreed  the 
most  was  over  tbe  air  component  commander’s  authority  when  he  acted 
as  JPACC. 

Central  Command’s  Operations  Plan  1002-90  reflected  this  disagree¬ 
ment.  It  gave  tbe  JFAOC  responsibility  for  (a)  "Planning,  coordination, 
allocation,  and  tasking  based  on  USaNCCENT  apportionment  decisions,*’ 

(b)  "Recommending  to  USONCCENT  apportionment  of  theater  air  sorties,” 

(c)  coordinating  with  the  component  commanders  “*  >  ensure  integration 
of  air  operations.”  (d)  "Integration  of  supporting  maritime  air  resources 
through”  the  Navy  component  commander,  (e)  area  aii  c  jfense,  (f)  air¬ 
space  control,  and  (g)  conduct  of  "counlerair,  close  air  support,  and 
interdiction  operations.*’”  These  responsibilities  were  given  as  tasks. 

The  potential  for  conflict  between  the  JPACC  and  the  component 
conunanders  was  contained  in  them.  How,  for  example,  could  the  jpacc 


’^Procurement  of  Airplanet  for  Reel  Marine  Porce,"  Htarings  before  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  22  Sep  1938,  p  173,  N^ionai  Archives. 

”(S)  OPlan  1021-88,  p  C-I6-I3  and  p  C-16-14. 

”(S/NP)  USONOCBKr  ORan  1002-90,  Outline  Ran.  HQ,  US  Central  Command,  16 
Apr  1990.  pp  23-23. 
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conduct  tolerations  if  his  powers  were  only  to  coordinate  separate  Service 
efforts?  And  what  was  the  status  of  Commander,  cbntap‘s  OPlan  KK 
S8  tmder  the  new  oncx^nt  OPlan  1002*90?  How  could  the  jraoc 
held  accountable  for  tasks  if  his  office  did  not  have  the  authority 
compel  the  conomnent  commanders  to  accept  his  guidance?  These 
questions  were  a  very  important  part  of  the  b^kground  to  the  JPaoc’s 
ictions  during  Opseit  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 


s  y? 


Appendix  3 


Use  of  C3  Modeling  Aids 
to  Prepare  for  and  Predict  War 

'tiever  hat  a  war  baeo  to  fwagranuned,  to  modeled.  I  guarantee  it” 

Brig.  Oen.  Butter  C.  aioaaoa' 

It  might  be  more  accurate  to  aay  that  some  of  the  command  and 
control  for  Deaert  Storm  wat  more  programmed,  moro  modeled  than 
command  and  control  in  any  previoua  air  war.  At  Chapters  7  and  8 
show,  a  lot  of  what  happened  in  the  Ihcticai  Air  Controi  Center  (tacc) 
and  in  the  Ihctkal  Air  Control  System  (tags)  during  Desert  Storm  waa 
improvised.  Nevertheless,  models  were  used,  and  this  appendix  will 
illustrate  how  software  models  were  employed  (in  Washington  and  in 
theater)  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  and  suggest  when  and 
why  they  were  employed  successfully. 

Such  riKxlels  were  developed  because  experience  with  operations 
research  during  World  War  n  convinced  military  officers  that  specialists 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  modeling  and  simulation  could  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  com^x  military  problems.^  The  faith  in  the  utility  of 
models  and  simulations  as  aids  in  making  decisions  in  the  areas  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  operations  grew  during  the  postwar  years,  and  all  the  Servic¬ 
es  trained  and  hired  professionals  skilM  in  the  use  of  such  techniques. 

The  limited  range  of  topics  operations  researchers  were  asked  to 
consider  during  Desert  Shield/De^  Storm  continued  the  pattern  of 


'Oiad  in  Tony  Capnccio,  “Computer  Rum  Honed  Auicki  on  Nuclear.  Chemical 
Silea.”  Dtftnu  Ntwt,  5  Aug  1991.  p  3. 

*Jacob  A.  Stoddlach.  fonner  AuL  Secietary  of  ttw  Army  for  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  showed  In  his  book,  Plowshant  into  SwonU  (New  York,  1973).  p  189,  that 
operatiom  research  (or  opentiom  analysis)  helped  allied  milluuy  leaden  fifure  out  how 
best  to  use  the  weapom  they  had  and  also  how  to  avoid  pouring  nsoney  Into  projecu  that 
would  have  little  payoff  during  the  war. 
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constraining  such  specialists  to  analyses  that  would  not  cal:  into  question 
the  authority  exercised  by  operational  commanders.  Ibe  decision  tools 
and  models  used  by  operations  researchers  in  the  Persian  Oulf  War 
reduced  the  anxiety  of  the  senior  leadership  about  tactics  and  force  mix¬ 
tures  but  did  not  alter  the  ba^ic  concqMion  of  bow  to  wage  the  air  cam¬ 
paign.  llte  range  of  topics  and  issues  considered  was  limited  to  those  for 
which  the  operators  running  the  Black  Hole  needed  answers. 

Moddlng  and  Dedrioo  Aids  in  the  Theater 

Operations  researchers  brought  sevoal  models  to  Saudi  Arabia  that 
lie4>ed  operators  understand  the  impUcadons  of  tactical-  and  theater-level 
force  packaging  decisions.  One  theate^level  force  paeioigtnj  model  was 
C31SIM,  a  hybrid  monte  carlo  or  deterministic  simulation  developed  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Missile  Command  by  Ibledyne  Brown  Engineeting.  csisiM 
was  developed  to  study  alternative  comiiumd  and  control  stnictures  need¬ 
ed  to  defeat  the  tacticsJ  ballistic  missile  threat  in  central  Euit^.’  How¬ 
ever.  the  model’s  information  needs  were  severe,  and  the  relevant  data 
were  not  readily  available. 

CharaeUrlMtiet  of  C31SIM 

On  the  one  hand,  several  features  of  the  C3ISIM  model  facilitated  its 
choice  as  a  decision  tool.  First,  a  unique  feature  of  C3isiM  was  that  the 
conunand,  control,  and  conununications  (C*)  capabilities  of  real  systems 
were  riKxleled  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  which  made  the  model  a 
desirable  tool  for  assessing  attacks  against  a  Soviet-style  integrated  air 
defense  system.  Second,  the  model’s  high-resolution  graphics  output 
allowed  an  analyst  to  view  a  battle  from  high  above,  synchronize  activi¬ 
ties  to  an  elapsed  time  clock,  and  replay  a  mission.  In  effect,  the  model 
permitted  an  operations  planner  to  see  Ibe  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
plan  as  the  planned  operation  unfolded.  On  the  other  hand,  C3ISIM  re¬ 
quired  many  detailed  data  inputs,  such  as  radar  frequencies,  antenna  gains 
and  transmit  power  levels,  positions  of  air  defense  systems  and  waypoints 
of  all  aircraft,  and  probabilities  of  kill  for  every  missile  and  bomb  against 


^C.  Bndford  Cooper,  “Extended  Air  Defeiue  Simulation  (BADSIM)  Hiitory,”  unpub- 
iiihed,  nd. 
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a  variety  of  tai^ets.  In  August  1990,  “much  of  the  neoessaiy  dau  were 
misting,"  and  the  modeling  team  responsible  for  running  OIStM  had  no 
experience  building  such  a  large  scenario/ 

UttiifCSISlM 

On  4  or  S  August  1990,  armed  with  a  tenain  map  of  Iraq  and  De¬ 
fense  Intelligence  Agency  (dia)  enemy  order  of  battle.  Air  Force  Studies 
and  Analysis  Agency  (aivsaa)  analysts  begaiwm  their  own  initiative-to 
look  at  bow  OiSIM*  could  be  used  to  analyze  the  air  defense  networks  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq/  On  25  August,  three  weeks  after  AP/SAa  andlysts 
began  using  C3ISIm  to  analyze  air  defense  networks,  Mqj.  Oen.  Minier 
Alexander,  Air  Force  Director  of  Plans  (AfVXOX^,  asked  Mry.  Oen.  Oeorge 
Harrison  (Director  of  aivsaa)  to  estimate  the  attrition  incidental  to  the 
campaign  being  drafted  in  Checkmate.  af/saa*s  Theater  Force  Director¬ 
ate  conducted  three  analyses  to  answer  Alexander’s  request.  The  first 
analysis  provided  a  “quick  atni  dirty”  answer  to  AF/XOX  within  one  week 
by  using  a  spread  ah^  mode!  and  attritirm  estimates  generated  from  a 
previous  AP/SAA  study  effort.  The  second  arilysis  employed  af/saa’s 
theater-level  campaign  model,  TAC  Thunder,  ^  look  at  attrition  levels  for 
a  ten-  to  fourteen-day  campaign  and  a  thirty-day  campaign.  The  results 
of  this  work  were  submitted  to  tlic  Concepts  Analysis  Agency  as  input  to 
a  grxKind  warfare  model.^  The  third  analysis  us^  the  unproven  C3ISIM 
model  to  examine  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  (he  allied  air  attack  plan. 
The  C3ISIM  model  was  well  suit^  for  a  detailed,  mission-level  study.  It 


*Fir.1eiic  Ca»i;,  Anatyiv  <4  Air  Operations  Dftring  Desert  SAleld/Desert  Storm 
(USAF  SU'r^es  seA  Aiolyt!';  Agency.  Wadiini^ion.  DC,  Nov  i99l),  p  2. 

the  lore  I980t,  Tel«dyn«  3rown  FiigineeHng  Company  developed  CsiSiM,  a 
hybrkl  :yionle  carlo'iSelMTniniatic  timi  lalion,  \w  'Ahat  wa*  then  die  US  Army  ivliuiie 
Comutand.  Citneiidy,  lite  US  Army  Strategic  Defent.;  ommand  mana^  ;c  the  model. 
The  itodel  wtu  xmeeived  aa  a  tool  (o  ttudy  alleniatlve  command  and  control  itiucturet 
needed  to  dtfeu  the  ucCcu  ballUui.  miuite  threat  to  Central  Europe.  Several  names 
have  been  a.''-ioclated  with  the  OisiM  model.  Il  alto  hat  been  known  at  tmo  C3ISIM,  aiKl 
at  the  Extended  Air  Defente  Siipulation  -  eaosim.  Cate,  Analysis  of  Air  Operations 
Duristg  Desert  ShieU/Desen  Storm,  pp  vii.  1-2. 

*Intvw.  Mark  D.  Mandelet  and  Jim  Vernon  with  U  Col  Frederic  T.  Cate,  Air  Force 
Studiet  and  Analyaet  Agency,  30  Mar  1992. 
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played  out  engagements  between  (i^iten  and  surface-to-ait  missiles  and 
fighters.  It  accounted  for  the  effects  of  cenualized  comnumd  and  control 
centers.  FUrtbermore,  a  graphic  playback  of  the  results  was  used  to 
esamtoe  the  progress  of  the  simulated  battle  as  it  unfolded.* 

During  September  aM  early  October,  af/saa  analysts  collected  a 
great  dtd  of  data  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  model’s  calculations; 
they  the.,  developed  a  prat^pe  ntodei  of  the  lur  campaign.  Developing 
and  nuuikig  of  tne  pmta^.ype  model  revealed  Uiai  it  was  difficult  to  feed 
into  die  model  both  ;.Aemy  sensor  iocodoos  and  the  C*  notwoik  tied 
those  sensors  togedier.*  In  .'r’dition.  die  model  simplified  emissions 
co(.utd  of  friend'  ^  enemy  radar  systsres  by  having  them  radiating  at 
all  times.  This  .  o.plificadon  preclL.r  i  modeling  an  effective  iads  where 
normally  the  >  a.e  off  t). '  air.  The  model  riso  did  not  acco>iUit  for 
confitsion  at  the  command  nodes;  Instead,  it  assumed  a  neariierfect  level 
of  peiformance  at  enemy  c'>m.nand  centers.  Finally,  the  model  a..eigned 
a  singlo  value  to  the  outcome  of  missiles  Tired  or  si'ots  taken  but  did  not 
consider  speed,  altitude,  or  aspect  angi.^  of  thi  missile  engagement.'^ 

While  still  stationed  in  the  '^mtagon,  AfVSAA  analysts  did  no<  have 
access  to  the  details  of  the  Guidance,  Apportionment,  arid  Targeting  cell’s 
(oat’s)  Master  Attack  Plan,  which  they  needed  in  order  to  cond-jct  a 
thorough  analysis."  AF^aa  analysts  therefore  simplified  their  working 
assumptions.  They  assumed  that  Iraq’s  air  force  would  not  pose  an  early 
threat.  iHiet  consumption  rates  and  the  probabilities  of  kill  for  Iraqi 
optically  guided  antiaircraft  artillery  were  not  modeled.  In  addition,  the 
attacking  aircrafl  were  started  and  stopped  at  their  air  refueling  drop'Off 


*Jbidi  Cue,  Anakytit  Air  Operaiiotu  During  Deten  Shield/Dturt  Siorm,  p  I. 

’Cue.  AnafyaU  Air  Operaiioni,  p  2. 

"*/Wrf.  p  3. 

"The  Wnidure  of  (he  Master  Attack  Hlan  is  well-suited  to  providing  needed  infonna- 
tion  for  (he  modelen.  The  map  is  essemiatly  a  list  of  attack  packages.  The  liu  deuils 
the  uugBtfs),  the  programmed  time-over-taiget,  and  the  number  and  type  of  aircraA 
scheduled  to  attack  that  laiget.  In  addition,  the  map  is  tied  togett«r  by  nniMion  numbers 
and  package  ktontifien.  See  Chapter  6. 
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points  in  norUtern  Saudi  Arabia,  and  no  estimates  were  made  of  opcnt- 
tiional  tosses  within  the  attack  plan.'^ 

THe  simulation  was  ran  in  order  to  estiiwue  red  and  bhie  losses.  The 
modpl  allowed,  analysts  to  trace  the  effect  of  attrition  on  diffcram  force 
leveU,  attack  strategies,  and  targeting  tactics.  It  also  ideotifled,  based  on 
targeting  strategy,  whi^  threat  surface<o*air  missile  was  most  lethal. 
The  basic  scenario  was  run  ten  times.  The  average  blue  attrition  rate  was 
about  four  percent  of  the  force  involved  in  the  attack.  This  result  was 
very  close  to  the  lint,  one>week,  *‘quick*aadHlitty.*'  AIVSAA  study  effort 
The  highest  loss  rates  were  experienced  ^  the  packages  tasked  to  attack 
heavily  defended  areas  without  sufficient  suppression  of  enemy  air  de- 
fmse  (SBAO)  su|90ft'’  The  ability  to  do  this  sort  of  analysis,  thou^  not 
used  in  the  firtt  stages  of  Desert  Shield,  was  helpful  later,  alter  mid- 
September,  to  OAT  platmers.  It  allowed  them  to  experiment  with  different 
force  packages  and  tactics  without  at  the  same  time  showing  the  coali¬ 
tion’s  hand  to  the  Iraqis. 

Ut*  ofModtUng  tmi  Dtcishon  Aiii  in  C*  Preparation  for  War 

During  the  first  week  of  October,  AP/SAA  analysts  briefed  the  model 
results  through  the  AP/SAA  chain  of  command.  By  mid-October,  Mqjor 
Oeneml  Alexander  and  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  A.  May,  Jr.  (Assistant 
DCS/PAO)  had  heard-tbe  briefing.  On  15  October,  a  message  was  sent  to 
Brig.  Oen.  Buster  C.  Olosson  offering  the  model,  a  team  of  four  analysts, 
and  equipment.  In  part  the  message  stated: 

AP/SA  has  developed  a  computer  analysis  capability  which  has  use 
in  developing  and  evaluating  air  t^rerations  ...  the  model  was 
excellent  for  that  analysis,  but  has  potential  for  many  other  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  designing  a  SBAD  campaign,  identifying  attrition 
‘hot  spots,’  or  finding  vulnerability  in  the  Iraqi  iads.'^ 


AnalysU  of  Air  Operations  During  Desert  Sliield/Deieit  Storm,  p  4. 
'Vl»W,pp4.5. 

“Msg,  Ms)  Oen  Alexander  to  Btlg  Oen  Busier  C.  Olosson.  15  I7I5Z  Oct  1990, 
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Olosson  answered  positively.  On  16  October,  aivsaa  began  planning  to 
deploy  to  Riyadh.'* 

On  21  October,  the  first  two  (of  four  arsaa)  analysu  arrived  in 
Riyatfii.  Upon  vrivd.  they  briefed  both  Brigadier  General  Olosson  and 
Brig.  Oen.  Larry  Henry  (CBNTAP  chief  of  Electronic  Goinbat)  on  the 
prototype  model  and  pim  to  model  the  Ak  Tasking  Order  (ATO).  The 
ATO  analysis  would  support  Olosson,  while  the  sbad  analysis  would 
support  Henry.  Olosson  asked  for  a  quick  assessment  of  operations  {dans 
and  alternative  courses  of  action.  Unfortunately,  working  conditions  for 
cofiqMter  modeling  were  difficult.  The  day  before,  a  oat  operations 
planner  had  plugged  a  coffee  pot  into  an  open  socket,  which  caused  a 
circuit  breaker  to  pop.  As  a  result,  half  of  the  computers  and  all  cooling 
fims  in  the  oat  lott  power.  Within  two  days  of  seeing  that  conditions  in 
the  Black  Hole  were  not  optimal  for  the  computing  equipment,  the 
ApySAA  analysts  requested,  purchased  locally,  and  then  install^  a  lO.CXX) 
watt  transformer  with  four  20  ampere  circuits.  On  26  October,  the  conr* 
puter  system  was  running.'* 

In  the  meantime,  the  primary  analysis  task  was  to  acquire  and  convert 
allied  mission  data  into  C3ISIM  format.  IVo  difficulties  in  this  stage  of 
work  were  the  volatility  of  the  daily  ATO  and  the  layout  of  the  threat. 
There  was  no  automated  ir^put  into  C3iSiM  of  either  the  missile  order  of 
battle  or  electronic  order  of  battle,  and  ap/Saa  analysts  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  changes.  They  employed  a  simplification  in  order  to  gain  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  model:  the  date  of  the  plan  and  the  threat  were  frozen. 
Results  of  runs  of  the  order  of  battle  at  a  particular  date  were  summa¬ 
rized,  and  subsequent  attention  was  devoted  to  the  changes  that  had 
occurred  since  the  dates  were  fixed.  The  threat  database  problem  re¬ 
mained  throughout  the  stay  in  Saudi  Arabia.'^ 

On  12  November,  ap/saa  analysts  began  their  first  executable  runs, 
based  on  the  ATO  dated  9  November.  By  this  time,  the  team  had  become 


Brig  Oen  Butter  C.  Oiokton,  18  l^.5Z  Oct  1990;  Cate.  Atulytis  of  Air 
Operations  During  Desert  Shield/Desen  Storm,  p  3. 

'*Caie,  Analysis  of  Air  Operations,  p  6. 

"ibid,  p  7. 
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established  as  a  woricing  part  of  the  planning  cell.  These  nins  covered 
the  first  three  hours  of  real  time  (from  H-hour  minus  one  to  H-hour  plus 
two)  but  required  almost  eight  houn  to  execute  on  the  computer.  TVo 
executions  ^  the  model  were  coiMbicted  nch  day.  and  a  t^  of  nine 
runs  of  the  model  were  made.  The  model  confirmed  previously  identified 
dangerous  areas  in  Iraq  and  helped  to  recommend  ways  to  deal  with 
Utem."  AfvsAA  analysts  showed  that  <me  to  two  A-6s  were  being  lost  in 
attadcs  on  targets  in  downtown  Baghdad.  The  threat  array  was  formida¬ 
ble  and  could  not  be  suppressed  sufficiently.  In  the  next  update  to  the 
plan,  the  A-6a  were  no  Imger  conducting  attacks  in  downtown  Baghdad. 
In  another  example,  the  model  showed  that  point  area  defenses  in  western 
Iraq  were  able  to  shoot  down  P-lSEs  using  low-altitude  UKtics  against  Al 
Hussein  missile  sites.  An  alternative  tactic  was  suggested  by  the  Black 
Hole’s  F-ISB  mission  planner  ingress  at  low  altitude  to  surprise  the  air 
defenses,  then  pop-up  above  the  air  defense  sites’  nuuimum  engagement 
altitude  to  deliver  or^ance.  In  future  executions,  this  change  resulted  in 
no  F-ISE  losses.  The  results  were  briefed  on  18  November.'* 

The  task  for  the  next  model  update  was  to  examine  as  much  as 
possible  the  first  day’s  attacks.  The  modelers  had  to  develop  a  methodol¬ 
ogy  to  account  for  losses  incurred  by  the  Iraqi  air  defenses  and  include 
th^  losses  in  a  defensive  force  for  the  next  wave  of  attacks.  The  sce¬ 
nario  was  run  nine  times,  and  after  group  discussion  among  the  EC 
planners  and  analysts,  two  distinct  second-wave  threat  laydowns  were 
developed.  The  same  process  was  used  to  produce  third-wave  laydowns, 
based  on  the  outcomes  of  the  second-wave  attacks.^  The  analysis  of  the 
first  day's  attacks  was  limited  by  significant  simplifications.  Ilie  oisim 
model  did  not  include  the  air-to-air  threat;  programmers  were  unable  to 
emulate  the  employment  tactics  they  suspected  the  Iraqis  would  use. 
Programmers  also  lacked  a  critical  factor  for  modeling-parametric  data 
for  fuel  flows  for  coalition  and  Iraqi  aircraft.’’ 


'*Navy  ofTicen  slready  had  argued  (hat  (he  dense  aaa  threat  in  downtown  Baghdad 
made  an  attack  wiUi  A-6s  too  cosUy.  (S)  Intvw,  Mark  D.  Mandeles  and  Sanford  S.  Terry 
with  Cdr  Donald  W.  McSwain,  cssoop-TSIB.  21  Apr  1992. 

'*Case,  AnalyiiM  Air  Opemlioiu,  pp  8-9. 

p  9. 

’’/au  p  9. 
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A  fofvcast  for  the  ouloome  of  the  Ant  twenty-four  hours  was  pro¬ 
duced  using  the  Air  ‘Huking  Older  and  dueat  laydown  of  5  December. 
Shortly  after  this  analysis  had  been  cotnpietod,  additional  forces  were 
prognmuned  into  theater  and  the  siae  and  scope  of  the  ato  began  to 
grow.  In  the  meantifne,  the  AfVSAA  team  b^an  another  analysis  task-to 
examine  the  Ant  ni^’s  oongeition  during  air  lefbeling  operations.  This 
analysis  was  cmnpleted  in  early  January.^ 

On  28  December,  Brigadier  Oenenl  Olosson  requested  an  analysis  of 
air  refueling  operation  for  night  one.  Operations  plannen  in  the  Oat 
were  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  mi^r  collisions.^  In  the  mean- 
tiine,  AIVSAA  analysts  met  with  C3ISIM  srdtware  engineers  from  Ibledyne 
Brown  to  draft  imd  rank  modiAcatioos  to  foe  model.  Delivery  of  the 
modiAcatioiM  to  Riyadh  took  a  lot  of  time-almort  as  much  time  as  it  took 
to  develop,  code,  and  test  foe  soAwate  modification.  The  delivery  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  by  establishing  a  defense  d^  netwoik  channel  between 
Huntsville.  Alabama  and  Riyadh.  Code  modiAcatiuns  were  transferred 
electronically  from  the  computer  host  in  Huntsville  to  Riyadh.  Without 
this  electronic  connection,  the  code  corrections  and  modiAcations  would 
not  have  been  delivered  in  time  to  be  used.  The  modiAed  code  was 
delivered  and  used  to  complete  the  air  refueling  analysis.^ 

On  1 2  January  1991,  the  air  refueling  aiudysis  was  completed.  Maj. 
Scott  Hente,  an  architect  of  the  air  refueling  plan  noted: 

...  we  thought  we  had  done  it  [the  air  refueling  scheduling  plan]  right 
and  your  analysis  conArmed  our  suspicions  ...  it  raised  our  conA- 
dence  level  and  conArmed  our  gut  feel  ...  we  knew  it  would  be 
congested  and  your  analysis  helped  conArro  that  we  were  within  accept¬ 
able  limits.” 

After  completing  the  analysis  of  air  refueling,  ap/SAA  analysts  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attrition  modeling  for  the  atd  as  it  existed  on  13  January. 


^Ibid,  pp  »-10. 

^^(S)  Imvw,  MSgt  Theodore  J.  ’nimerwith  Brig  Oen  Buster  C.  Olosson,  6  Mar  1991. 
^Case,  Anatytis  Air  Openuiatu  During,  pit. 

^Ibid. 
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Tbey  were  n&dy  to  begin  iterative  runs  when  the  execution  order  was 
leoeived  and  anhtion  estimates  were  no  longer  needed.^  By  this  time, 
it  was  dear  that  csisimi  was  unusable  for  real*time  mentions  planning 
unleu  msyor  productivity  enhancemmu  were  made.”  By  nud*Jamiaiy. 
OISIM  was  not  able  to  model  each  day's  activity;  the  daily  ATO  very 
complex,  and  changes  were  frequent  and  numerous.  Once  Der  >  u>nn 
beg^  AfMAA  analysts  looked  for  other  tasks  which  did  not  invotve  the 
cadre  soenario.  for  example,  analyses  of  aircraft  losses  region,  and  the 
effects  of  tactics  against  a  specific  target  or  huger  areas,  ahsaa  analysts 
also  contiiMied  their  attrition  analysis.” 

Madding  and  Decision  Aids  in  Washington 

Doting  the  first  week  of  September  1990,  AfVXOXW  called  upon 
Human  Systems  Division  (hsd)  of  Air  Force  Systems  Command  to  assess 
potential  noncombatant  casualties  resulting  from  attacks  on  selected 
Baghdad  militaiy  targets  in  support  of  the  CMCXXNT.  This  request  for 
support  was  in  response  to  the  President's  goal  of  minimiziog  noncom- 
batant  casualties.”  HSD/YAO  had  been  studying  the  effects  of  air-deliv¬ 
ered  munitions  on  personnel  in  structures  and  thus  was  best  able  to 
addrett  the  President's  concerns.”  The  study  eiiq>loyed  a  computer-based 
model.  Threat  Related  Attrition  System  (THREAT),  to  produce  recomnrien- 
dations  regarding  q)ecific  weapons,  delivery  platforms,  tactics,  and  rules 
of  engagement  to  minimize  noncombatant  casualties. 

The  analysis  focused  only  on  casualties  resulting  from  weapon  system 
malfunction  or  human  error.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  analysis 


”/W.  p  in. 

^/WdL  p  II 
^Ibid,  p  14. 

”laivw.  Made  P.  Mandelet  wiih  Col  Thonuk  O.  Smogur  and  Dr.  Jams  M.  White- 
hod,  !4  Apr  1992.  Oen  Olouon  stated  that  only  P-l  I7t  were  lued  to  attack  (aiyeu  in 
Baabdid  bacaua*  of  the  goal  uf  miidiniziiig  coliaieral  tawiaMo,  See  (8;  !nivw.  MSgi 
Theodore  J.  Tkirner  with  Brig  Oen  BuKerC.  Oloeico.  6  Mar  1991. 

”(S>  Hnel  Report.  J.  M.  WhUeheed,  T.  O.  Sino..  y  J.  Caiey,  S.  Harria.  M.  A. 
Stika.  and  M.  J.  Fettal.  thuat  Model  AppUra^km  f.'t-K  •  .BOaMICI.4i-dOi6.Tit),  31  Aug 
1991.  p  2. 
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would  not  have  been  possit^  without  pmenee  of  a  l«ge  quantity  of 
empirical  reaearcb-^or  example,  operatioral  AMow-oa  laat  and  evaluation 
Topoits  and  ooalmctor  reliability  studiea-udMi  fannii  eiWcal  databaaes.^' 
Six  iaiuet  were  areminad.  induing  wbatiniglit  hafvan  to  civilians  if 
and  when  «wa|Kins«itind  at  a  tMgat  in  feet  hit  aamiriiii-alae,  and  the 
mininucn  and  maximRn  fMotbar  of  civilian  nasusidaa  recalling  from 
suctained  attadts  on  Baghdad. 

Ibe  study  was  oomhicled  on-rite  at  Aivxoxw  diaing  fee  last  week  of 
September  and  first  week  (rf  October  1990.  The  analysU  produced  rec> 
ommendations  regarding  the  specific  weapons,  delivery  platforms,  tactics, 
and  rules  of  engagement  to  mittgde  the  risk  of  noncofdMtsnt  casualties 
in  Baghdad.  Upcn  completion,  the  study  results  were  briefed  to  the 
Ndional  Command  Authority,”  to  key  members  of  the  Air  Staff,^^  and 
to  theater  planners.  On  14  Novembo’  1990,  Col.  John  A.  Warden  DI  sent 
the  briefing  and  related  material  to  Brigadier  Oenerel  Olosson.^  Warden 
claimed  that  the  analysis  showed  bow  noncombatani  casualties  could  be 
minimized  with  careful  ‘*pre*mission  planning  to  avoid  misdesignation  of 
targets  (the  principal  driver  of  noncombatant  casualties)  and  the  employ- 
mem  of  suitable  aircraft  and  weapons  systems.” 

Unfortunately,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  the  air  war  was  in  fact 
being  fought  in  time  undermined  the  ability  of  planners  to  use  models 
to  correct  their  errors.  At  the  national  level,  for  example,  preventing  errors 


^'ifttvw,  Col  Smogur  ind  Dr.  Whit^tesd.  The  BDM  repon  lifts  some  of  the  studies 
used  to  build  the  threat  system  databsses.  See  Dr.  Whitehead,  et  al..  thkat  Model 
(Final)  lepoft. 

”liuvw.  Col  Smogw  and  Dr.  Whitehead;  see  atso  Bob  Woodward,  TV  Commanders 
(New  Yofk.  1991),  p  341,  which  describes  a  I  Dec  1990  Joint  Staff  preieiuation  to 
Prealdenl  Bush.  Oen^  Mctak  cites  (iguies  and  Isiuet  taken  from  the  THREAT  analysis. 

^^There  wen  approximately  eight  briefings  to  key  individuals  on  the  Air  Staff.  See, 
for  example,  the  following,  all  given  by  Col  Thomns  Smogur.  apsc/HSO:  (S)  Briefing  to 
AIVXOXW,  19  Oa  1990;  (S)  Briefing  to  Mr)  Oen  Alexander.  23  Oct  1990;  (S)  Briefing 
to  Col  Blackburn.  AIVIN.  23  Oct  1990;  (S)  Briefing  to  U  Oen  i.V.  Adwna.  25  Oct  1990; 
(8)  Bftofii^  to  Oen  JoiMLohmdMRl  Gen  R.H.  Alexander.  26  Oct  1990.  SoealsoDr. 
Whlleliead,  et  al.,  TMMiAT  Model  (Final)  report,  pp  29,  72-1 18. 

**(8)  Meow.  Col  John  A.  Warden  III  to  Brig  Oen  BmIot  C.  Olostoo,  sub):  Brief- 
Ing-NonoonRMUni  Caiuaittee  In  Iraq,  14  Nov  1990. 
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(that  is,  causing  civilian  casualties)  had  to  wait  until  the  enon  themselves 
were  made,  which  meant  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  and  the  President  could  do  liule  more  than  restrict  the 
ty^  of  taigeu  aelected.  ThU  is  exactly  what  they  did  after  the  12  Pebru- 
aiy  1990  A1  Fiides  bunker  strike.  At  the  theater-level,  nuadesignation  of 
taigets  was  inevitable  once  errors  were  introduced  into  treget  selection  and 
mensuration  through  clerical  mistakes  and  through  the  use  of  different 
notation  systetm  (worldwide  geodetic  system  or  relational  mapping). 

Three  *‘quick-and-dirty**  analyses  followed  the  initial  analysis  of 
casualties  in  Baghdad.  In  the  first,  ‘threat  was  used  to  assess  Iraqi 
claims  about  the  number  of  civilian  casualties  from  the  12  February  strike 
on  a  hardened  buttker  in  Baghdad.  The  second  case  concerned  questions 
about  the  relation  between  the  number  of  personnel  wounded  in  action 
(wia)  and  the  number  killed  in  action  (kia),  and  the  need  to  extrapolate 
from  numbers  of  wias  repotted  to  be  treated  at  hospitals  near  an  air 
attack  to  the  numbers  of  kia  that  might  have  been  associated  with  that 
attack.  The  third  case  involved  the  Iraqi-launched  Al-Hussein  missile  that 
hit  a  hangar  near  Dhahran  Air  Base,  killing  and  injuring  many  U.S.  Army 
troops.  This  incident  provided  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  credibility  of 
THREAT  Facility  model  results  against  the  actual  number  of  casualties 
caused  by  a  missile.” 


Summary  aiul  Review 

Proponents  of  computer-based  modeling  often  assume  that  more  and 
better  equipment  would  solve  all  problems.  They  promise  computer 
systems  that  will  remove  the  organization  from  the  vagaries  of  judgmen¬ 
ts  decision  and  place  its  decision  process  on  a  more  ’^rational*’  basis.” 
AP/SAA  analysts  did  not  make  this  asseitioii;  they  did  not  promise  more 
than  they  could  deliver.  The  limitations  of  this  type  of  computer  model 
in  a  fluid,  rapidly  changing  environment  grew  to  be  well  un^rstood  by 


”(S)  Dr.  Whltohesd,  et  il.,  thmsat  Model  (Final)  report,  p  30. 

”RusieU  Stout,  Jr.,  Manatemetu  of  Contnlf  The  OrtOHitational  ChalUnge 
(Bloomington.  I9S0).  p  90. 
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modeler*  and  their  conunanden.”  In  addition,  senior  Desert  Stonn 
leaders  constrained  the  uses  of  cort^>ute^>hased  decision  aids  by  asking 
narrow  questions  and  by  retaining  a  healthy  skepticism  regarding  the 
answers  they  received  and  the  usefulness  of  those  answers” 


”(S)  EOTR,  Msi  Gen  Oeorge  B.  Haniton,  Commander,  Air  Force  Sludiee  and 
Analytes  Agency,  12  Nov  1991,  p  3;  U  Col  David  A.  DepUila  noted  that  C3UIM  was 
belpM  in  tome  planniag  but  was  not  criiicaily  valuable.  Inivw,  Tbomat  A.  Keaney. 
Mirt  D.  Mandeles,  WllUamton  Muniy,  and  Barry  Want  with  U  Col  David  A.  Deptula, 
8AN08X,  21  Dec  1991. 

”Por  example,  civilian  modelere,  asking  broad  quetiioni,  supplied  predictions  which 
were  orders  of  magnitude  higher  than  what  transpired.  Unconstrained  use  of  such  models 
by  oommandert  (or  civilian  leaders)  could  have  seriously  disUxied  military  policy.  For 
example,  Joshua  Epstein,  a  political  scientist  at  the  Brookings  InstluiUon,  used  a  computer 
model  to  determine  that  American  casualties  would  range  between  3>t4  and  16,059. 
Epstein  briefed  these  results  widely  to  high-level  civilian  and  military  audienoes,  including 
theJCS.  See  Jacob  Weiaberg,  *Xlulfballt;  How  the  Hxperu  Blew  It,  Big-Timo,**  The  New 
JtspwUic.  23  Mar  1991,  p  IS. 
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Gulf  War  Command  Arrangements 

An  undemanding  of  the  fomial  oigaoization  of  the  allied  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  how 
decisions  were  made  and  how  the  war  was  prosecuted.  As  shown  in  this 
report,  the  war  effort  was  in  large  part  driven  by  informal  relationships 
arid  ad  hoc  organizatioos.  However,  the  formal  structures  bestowed  upon 
the  leaders  the  authority  to  institute  ad  hoc  organizatioos  or  use  the 
informal  communications  channels  to  influence  the  actions  of  the  formal. 
The  formal  structures  provided  the  framework  upon  which  relationships 
were  later  built.  In  addition,  f<xmal  structure  provided  the  foundation 
to  which  individuals  turned  to  questions  of  authority. 

There  ate  three  elements  of  command  relations  that  together  describe 
the  fomul  structure  of  any  military  organization.  The  first  element  is  the 
division  of  labor  reinesented  by  the  organizational  chart.'  The  second 
concerns  functional  relationships  among  organizational  units;  for 
example,  a  tactical  leconnaissanoe  squadron  has  a  specific  function  which 
is  dififetent  from  that  of  a  tactical  airlift  wing.  The  third  element  of 
command  relationships  is  the  type  of  authority  one  level  in  the 
organization  has  over  another. 

We  must  begin  with  a  few  words  about  semantics.  The  terms 
“command”  and  “control”  and  adjectives  such  as  “operational”  and 
“tactical.”  as  in  “operational  control.”  have  very  specific  meanings  when 
used  in  the  context  of  command  relationships.  These  terms,  and  others 
that  will  be  described  in  detail  later,  give  or  constrain  an  individual’s 
specific  (often  legal)  authority.  Other  terms  do  not  imply  specific  types 
of  legal  authority  but  simply  refer  to  organizational  structures  in  total  or 
to  individuals  within  the  formal  structure.  For  this  purpose,  we  will  use 


'The  organizadonal  chart  of  lines  and  boxes,  typical  of  miliuuy  (and  civilian) 
organizaiion  shows  cha  formal  organization  suvctuiv;  who  woriu  for  whom  and  which 
unha  are  subonlinale  or  superordinaie. 
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the  terms  ‘’line  of  authority”  or  “organtzationa]  structure”  when  referring 
to  a  hierarchy  of  superonUnates  and  suboidinates  without  reference  to 
speciAc  types  of  authority. 

During  the  OuIfWsr  there  was  no  tin^  formal  line  of  organizational 
authority  from  the  President  to  the  pilot  in  Ae  cockpit,  but  rather  several 
lines  of  different  types  of  authority,  amne  overlapping,  some  parallel.  The 
following  paragraphs  describe  three  lines  of  authority:  (a)  die  “Service 
Organization.”  the  formal  structure  duou^  which  eadi  of  die  military 
Services  (Air  Force.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Army)  manage  their  peace¬ 
time  fiuiotions.  (b)  the  “Unified  Condietant  Command.”  which  combines 
elements  of  two  or  more  of  the  Services  to  conduct  joint  operations,  and 
(c)  the  “Joint  Thsk  Force  Organization,”  created  by  Oen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  to  facilitate  the  accongdishment  of  his  qiecific  nussion. 

The  Service  OrgantzntioD 

As  Commander  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  Lt.  Oen.  Charles  A.  Homer 
was  part  of  a  tine  of  authority  which  ran  from  the  President  through  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  organization^  struchire.  Referred  to  as  the  “Service” 
chain  of  command,  each  of  the  Services  has  lines  of  authority  that  tie  it 
together.  See  Figure  38. 

Air  Force  lines  of  authority  be^n  with  the  President  under  consti¬ 
tutional  authority  granted  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  Article  0,  Section 
2.  This  authority  then  flows  through  the  Secretary  of  Defen:ic*  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Under  Section  8013,  Tide  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
is  responsible  for  “all  affain  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,”  includ¬ 
ing  recruiting,  organizing,  supplying,  equipping  (including  research  and 
development),  training,  servicing,  mobili^ng,  demobilizing,  administering, 
maintaining,  and  the  construction,  cmtfltting.  nuuntenance,  and  repair  of 
military  equipment,  buildings,  structures,  and  facilities.’ 


’riie  Secreuiy  of  DefeoM'i  MHhority  wili  be  described  below. 

’nUe  10,  Uniled  Slates  Code  (10  use),  Amtd  forcer.  Subtitle  D,  Air  Poice; 
Chapter  803,  Depaiuneni  of  the  Air  Force;  Section  8013,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


Flgim  31 

The  Service  Oiata  of  CoouMuid 


The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  is  appointed  by  the  President  to  “trans¬ 
mit  the  plans  and  recommendations  of  the  Air  Staff  to  the  Secretary  [of 
the  Air  Force]  and  advise  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  such  plans  and 
recommendations*’  aitd  “after  approval  ...  by  the  Secretary,  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying  them  into  effect  ....”*  In  addition,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  will  “exercise  supervision  .  . .  over  such  of  the  member 
and  organizations  of  the  Air  Force  as  the  Secretary  determines. . . .  “*  In 
practice  this  means  that  the  commanders  of  Air  Force  major  commands 
(MAXX>Ms)  such  as  the  Ibctical  Air  CtNnmaiid.*  Military  Airlift  Com- 


*  IbU.  18033,  pm  (sK2XdX2)  and  (aX2KdX3). 

*/Wd.pm(aX2XdX4). 

^The  oiganizailont  deicfibed  herein  are  thoae  organizaliona  in  exietenoe  at  the  time 
of  the  Ouir  War.  The  Air  Force  neorganization  of  1992  has  changed  many  of  these 
MAIOOMiu 
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mand,  and  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  work^  for  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who, 
in  turn,  works  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Fbrce.  Basically,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  is  an  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  he  provides  trained 
wkI  equii^ied  forces  to  the  comlntant  conunanders  for  nnployment  in 
ctmdMt  but  is  not  a  commander  and  does  not  have  “command”  authority 
over  die  en^loyroent  of  forces  in  confoat 

The  Ihcdcal  Air  Command  (tac),  headquartered  at  Langley  afb, 
Viifinia.  had  three  aifocornmands,  or  nundiered  air  forces.  Thecommander 
of  TAC  exerciaed  “command”  authoiity  over  the  members  of  these  sub¬ 
commands.  One  of  these  was  the  Ninth  Air  Force  stationed  at  Shaw  APB, 
Soudi  Carolina.  Tlie  commander  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  Oeneral  Homer, 
exercised  command  over  those  units  assigned  to  the  Nindi  Air  Force.  As 
“commandere”  with  “command  authoriQr”  the  Commander  (rf  the  Ihctical 
Air  Command  and  the  Commander  of  Ninth  Air  Foice  have  the 

authority  and  responsibility  for  effectively  using  available  lesouices  and 
for  planning  the  employment  of,  organizing,  directing,  coordinating,  and 
controlling  military  forces  for  the  accomplishment  of  assigned 
missions.' 

Command  authority  also  includes  legal  authority  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice;  for  example,  the  authority  to  convene  a  couit-martial.* 
In  addition,  these  commanders  are  responsible  for  health,  welfare,  morale, 
and  discipline  of  assigned  personnel. 

This  Service  chain  from  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  through  the  commanders  of  Air  Force 
mqjor  commands  and  numbered  air  forces,  down  through  the  commanders 


^Most  of  the  Air  Poroe  majoom  commanders  alio  “worlc  Toe'’  commanders  of  unified 
commsndt;  for  example,  (he  Commander  in  Chief  of  (he  U  S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
repoiu  (0  both  the  Chief  of  Suff  and  die  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  European  Com- 
nimd.  In  leferenoe  to  the  Gulf  War.  u  we  shati  discuss  later,  the  Service  chain  of 
command  and  the  unified  chain  of  command  come  together  with  the  commander  of  9th 
AP  instead  of  at  the  maicom  level. 

'joint  Publication  I  -02.  Department  <4 Defenu  Dictionary  of  MiUuuy  and  Associated 
Terms,  Dec  1989.  (ICS  Aib  1-02)  See  also  Volume  IV,  Appendix  1.  “Glossary.” 

’lO  use,  Chapter  47. 
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of  wings,  groups,  and  squadrons,  to  the  individuals  assigned  to  the  orga¬ 
nizations  includes  “administrative  controL”  That  is,  the 

[djirection  or  exercise  of  authority  over  subordinate  or  other 
organizations  in  respect  to  administrative  matters  such  as  person¬ 
nel  management,  supply,  services,  and  other  ihatters  not  included 
in  the  operational  missions  of  the  subordinate  or  other  organiza¬ 
tion.'* 

That  portion  beginning  with  the  commanders  of  nuyor  commands  down 
to  the  squadron  commanders  also  includes,  as  their  tides  indicate,  com¬ 
mand  authority.  That  is: 

...  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  effectively  using  available 
resources  and  for  planning  the  employment  of.  organizing,  directing, 
coordinating,  and  controlling  military  forces  for  the  accomplishment  of 
assigned  miasions.  It  also  includes  responsibility  for  health,  welfare, 
morale,  and  discipline  of  assigned  personnel." 

The  Unified  Combatant  Command  Organization 

In  addition  to  the  Service  organization  structure.  Title  10  also  legislat¬ 
ed  the  establishment  of  ''unified  coniU>atant  commands  ...  to  perform 
military  missions."'*  While  the  Service  structures  are  focused  on  provid¬ 
ing  adi^istrative,  logistical,  and  training  support  to  combat  forces,  the 
combatant  command  structure'*  is  focused  on  combat  employment  of 
those  forces.  The  unified  commands  comprise  military  units  designated 
by  the  four  Services.  See  Figure  39. 

"jcs  Pub  1-02. 

'*10  use.  |I6I,  part  (a). 

'*Por  the  purpoiet  of  ihii  report,  the  lenm  “combaiant  command,”  "unifled  com* 
mand,”  and  **unilM  combatant  command"  are  lynonymous.  At  the  time  of  the  Oulf  War 
there  were  eight  unified  combatant  commanda;  U.S.  European  Command  (useucoM),  U.S. 
Southern  Command  (USSOimicxrM),  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (USPAOOM),  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command  (USSOCOM),  U.S.  Transportation  Command  (ustiunsoom),  U.S. 
Space  Command  (usspacecom),  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  (uslakicom),  and  U.S.  Central 
Command  (uscgktcom). 
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Figure  39 

The  Unified  Combatant  Command  Organization 


The  combatant  command  structure  begins,  as  the  Service  structure, 
with  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  President,  but  unlike  the  Service 
structure,  the  line  of  authority  goes  through  neither  the  Service  Secretary 
nor  the  Chief  of  Staff.  **Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  President,  the 
chain  of  command  to  a  unified  . . .  combatant  command  runs-(l)  from 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  (2)  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  commander  of  the  combatant  command.”'^ 

The  Ootdwaier-Nichols  Reorganization  Act  of  1986'^  clarified  the 
extent  of  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  commanders  of  the  unified 
commands  and  the  authority  the  combatant  commander  over  the  Service 
components  of  their  command.  This  authority,  called  combatant  command 
(COCOM)  authority,'*  gave  General  Schwarzkopf,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  Central  ^mmand  (USCInccent),  authoritative  direction  over  his 


'*10  use,  1162.  ptn  (b). 

'*PttUic  Uw  99-433,  I  Oct  1986. 
'*10  use,  1164. 
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command,  includu^  all  aspects  of  militaiy  operations,  joint  training,  and 
logisdca.  OOGOM  autborim  the  combatant  commander  to  prescribe  the 
diain  of  command  within  hU  command  and  to  organize  the  command  and 
its  forces  as  he  considers  necessary  to  accom^ish  the  missioos  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President  While  unit  administration, 
siq>poft,  and  (Hscipline  are  a  Service  Secretary  respon^bility,  COCOM 
gives  the  combatant  commander  coordination  and  approval  authority  over 
those  a^tects  affecdng  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission.  Because  of 
the  Service  responsibiiitiea  for  administration  and  support,  unified  com- 
nuuids  normally  maintain  a  peacefinse  organizational  structure  which 
parallels  the  Service  structure  as  did  Centra!  Command.  That  is,  the  day- 
UHlay  functions  of  the  forces  are  managed  by  the  Service  components. 

Unlike  moat  unified  comnumds,  the  Air  Force  headquarters  designated 
as  Central  Command’s  Air  Force  component  was  not  a  mqjor  command. 
Instead,  it  was  a  level  of  command  below  the  mqior  command-the  num¬ 
bered  airforce.'^  Thus,  Oenerei  Homer  was  appointed  both  the  Command¬ 
er  of  U.S.  Central  Command  Air  Forces  Air  Force  component  to 
USCEINTOOM)  and  Commander,  Ninth  Air  Force  (a  command  echelon  below 
the  Ihctical  Air  Command  major  command).  In  addition,  the  members  of 
Oenerei  Homer’s  staff  functioned  as  both  a  numbered  air  force  staff  and 
as  the  staff  of  the  Air  Force  component  to  a  unified  command. 

U.S.  Central  Command  also  was  unique  in  that  it  had  no  air  forces, 
other  than  the  Air  Force  component  command  (centap)  headquarters 
staff  assigned  to  the  unified  command  in  peacetinte.'*  The  Air  Force 
units  apportioned  for  use  by  Central  Command  in  event  of  war  came,  as 
planned,  from  other  unified  and  specified  commands  or  U.S.-  based 
forces  assigned  to  the  Ihctical  Air  Command.  Most  of  the  forces  tasked 
were  not  assigned  to  USCINCCENT  prior  to  deployment.  Hence,  the  de¬ 
ployment  orders  issued  by  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  opermions  orders  published  by 
USCINOCBNT  specified  uscinccent’s  level  of  authority  over  the  deploying 


'^U.S.  Southern  Command,  headquartered  in  Panama,  alio  hai  a  mimbefed  air  force 
•i  itt  Air  Poroe  compooenl  command. 

"Por  example,  U.S.  European  Md  Pacifk  Commandi  have  Air  Force  fighter  aircraft 
assigned  and  stationed  within  their  area  of  responsibility  during  peacetime. 
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forces.  Generally,  all  unified  commanders  would  transfer  combatant 
command'*  of  forces  to  usaNCCBNT  as  those  forces  entered 
USClNOCBNT’s  area  of  responsibility  (Southwest  Asia).*  Forces  to  be 
enjoyed  by  USCINOCBNT  but  stationed  outside  uscinoCsnt’s  area  of 
responsibility  were  ^^CHored"  (Change  of  (^)ereiionaI  Control)  to 
USC3N0CBNT.  Thus  fbtces  were  placed  under  the  opentlooal  control*' of 
USCINOCBNT,  allowing  Oenerei  &hwarzkopf  to  tadc  the  units.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  Chaimian  of  the  Joint  Chieft  of  Staff,  after  consultatkm  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  sent  a  message  to  all  the  combatant  commanders  clarifying 
these  rdationships. 


'’Combatant  authority  U  the  noolraniferabie  ccsunaad  withority  eatab- 

lished  by  Itlle  10.  United  States  Co^  Secdoo  It4,  excniaed  only  by  oominaiiden  of 
unifled  or  spedfled  oontbauM  commands  involving  otfanizing  and  amiilaying  commands 
and  forcas,  assigning  tasks,  designating  ofaiectives.  and  giving  authoritative  direcdori  over 
nil  aspecu  of  militaiy  operations.  Joint  irainiog.  tai  lo|da>ics  necessaiy  to  accomplish  the 
missiaiis  assigned  to  the  ccnunaiid.  CoMbeiant  conunand,  usually  exeiciaed  through  the 
Service  component  commander,  provides  ftiU  wihority  to  organize  and  employ  commends 
and  forces  as  the  ONC  considers  necessaiy  to  accomplish  auigned  missions.  Alsocalled 
000014.  See  Appendix  1. 

“There  wore  m  few  exceptions  to  the  norm  of  transferring  COOOM  of  deployed  forces 
to  usaNOCEKT.  USdNCntANS  ttwafenod  orcoN  of  theater  airlift  asseu  and  retained 
control  of  stnoegic  (imertheaier)  arzets  (C-141  and  C-S  aiicnh).  cincsac  passed  orcoN 
of  all  dapioyed  B-52  and  any  conus  based  B-32  tasked  to  luppoit  Deseit  Shield  to 
USCtNCCEHT.  however,  sac  rebeling  asaeii  (KC-135  and  KC-lO  slrcraA)  remained  under 
the  operational  control  of  8th  Air  Ponce.  iSth  Air  Force,  and  17th  Air  Division  (all  SAC 
orgaidzalions). 

^'operational  control  is  the  transfenble  command  authority  which  may  be  exercised 
by  comimndcrs  at  any  ochdon  at.  cr  below,  the  level  of  combatant  command.  orcoN 
is  inherent  in  ComhaiuM  Gmunand  and  is  the  authority  to  perform  those  ftinctions  of 
command  over  suborilnate  forces  involving  organizing  and  employing  commands  and 
forces,  assigning  tardcs,  designating  objectives,  and  providing  authoritative  direcsian 
neoetsary  to  accom^dish  the  mission.  OK(W  includes  authoritative  direction  over  all 
aspects  of  mililary  operations  and  Joint  training  necessary  to  accomplish  missions  auigned 
to  the  command.  OPOON,  usually  ezerdied  through  the  Service  component  commanders, 
providu  full  authority  to  organize  commands  and  forou  to  employ  thou  forou  u  the 
commander  in  operational  control  considers  neoessan'  to  accomplish  assigned  miuions. 
OPOON  dou  not  include  authoriimive  direction  of  logisUcs,  adminisiralloa.  discipline, 
internal  organization,  or  unit  training.  See  Appendix  i. 


(1)  ’Actical  Air  Force  units  deployed  to  the  uscbntcom  aor  are 
reassigned  OOOOM  to  usaNCxrBNT  unless  COCOM  was  or  is  q>ecif- 
ically  designated  to  another  command  in  the  Deptoymeot  Older. 

(2)  CINCSAC  B*S2s  supporting  Desert  Shield  are  attached  opcon 
to  USaNCCBNT.  CINCSAC  suppoit  assets  (such  as  taidcer  aircraft) 
will  be  provided  in  suppoit  of  or  tacon  to  uscinocbnt,  as  di¬ 
rected  by  Deployment  (Air  Tasking)  Orders. 

(3)  When  directed,  ustranscom  airlift  personnel  and  assets  are 
attached  opoon  to  usaNCCBNT.” 


The  Joint  Thak  Force  Orguilxatlon 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Central  Command  recognized  as 
early  as  1988  that  the  peacetime,  Servke-otiented  organizational  structure 
would  not  satisfy  die  wartime  needs  of  the  combatant  commander. 
Therefore,  the  uscinccent  Operational  Plan  (OPlan)  l(X)2-88  reorganized 
the  air  power  elements  of  the  Central  Command  under  a  single  individual 
called  the  **Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander.””  This  functional 
organization  of  air  forces  was  carried  forward  in  the  1990  draft  version 
of  USCINCCENT  OPlan  1002  and  all  the  post  2  August  1990,  Deseit  Shield 
and  Deseit  Storm  plans. 

As  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (JPACC),  General 
Horner  was  responsible  for 

(1)  planning,  coordinating,  allocating,  and  tasking  [of  air  assets] 
baaed  on  uscinccent  appoitionment  decisions, 

(2)  recommending  to  USONCCENT  apportionment  of  theater  air 
sorties  to  various  missions  or  geogr^hic  areas  in  coordination 


”(S)  Msg.  CJCS  to  oombsunl  commanders,  222335Z  Oct  1990,  subj:  Operation 
Deten  Shield  Command  Relationships. 

^Chapter  3  ooMaina  a  detailed  description  of  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Com* 
mander,  a  history  of  the  jpaoc  concept  is  in  Appendix  2. 


with  COMUSARCBNT.  COMUSMARCBNT.  COMUSNAVCBNT, 
COMSOOCBNT.  and  other  commanders  suppoiting  usCBhrrcoM  as 
appropriate,  and 

(3)  direct  coordination  with  COMUSARCBNT.  COMUSMARCBNT, 
COMSOCCBNT,  COMUSNAVCBNT.  COMITPMB  and  supporting  forces 
to  ensure  integration  of  air  operations  within  usciNCCBNri  con¬ 
cept  of  operations.^ 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Com¬ 
mander  was  given  specific  authority  over  elements  of  both  U.S.  and  allied 
forces.  First,  as  die  Ninth  Air  Force  Commander  and  Commander  of 
U.S.  Central  Command  Air  Forces,  Oeneral  Homer  already  had  authority 
over  U.S.  Air  Force  forces,  as  described  in  the  previous  two  sections; 
therefore,  as  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander,  he  was  not  given 
any  additiorul  authority  over  the  Ninth  Air  Force.  As  the  jpacc.  howev¬ 
er,  he  was  given  additional  authority  over  Naval  and  Marine  air  uniu. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Oeneral  Homer  did  not  have  a  joint  air 
forces  staff;  that  is,  he  had  no  staff  comprising  members  of  each  of  the 
Services  to  support  his  role  as  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander. 
Instead,  he  relied  upon  his  Air  Pbrce  staff  (USCEMTAF/Ninth  Air  Force 
stafO  supplemented  by  "'liaison  ofTicers”  from  the  other  Services  as  well 
as  representatives  from  the  Military  Airlift  Command  and  Strategic  Air 
Command  to  augment  the  Ibctical  Air  Control  Center  suff. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  joint  air  forces  could  safely  execute  the  air 
campaign  plan.  General  Homer  was  also  i^>pointed  the  Area  Air  Defense 
Commander  and  Airspace  Control  Authority.”  As  the  former,  he  was 
responsible  for  defense  of  the  airspace  over  friendly  forces,  a  task  which 
included  ensuring  that  enemy  air  forces  could  not  successfully  attack 
friendly  ground  forces  and  that  friendly  air  forces  could  safely  transit 


”(S)  Mig,  usaNCCENT  to  loini  Su(T.  et  al.,  lOI  lOOZ  Aug  1990,  subj:  usclNCCOrr 
Order  for  Operation  Deaen  Shield. 

^Combined  OPIanfor  Offemive  Openuiom  to  ^tct  Iraqi  Forces  from  Kuwait,  17 
Jan  1991,  deaignated  the  Commander  of  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force*  u  the  Airspace  Control 
Authority;  however,  there  is  no  Indication  that  there  were  any  changes  in  policy  or 
procedures  with  this  appointment. 
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friendly  airspace  without  being  attacked  by  their  own  air  defense  assets. 
Also  as  Area  Air  Defense  Commander.  Homer  established  procedures  for 
and  **adjust[ed]  weapons  control  status"*  of  the  air  defense  radar  network, 
aiitmme  and  ground  alert  air  defense  aircraft,  and  the  friendly  surface  to 
air  missile  units.”  As  the  Airspace  Control  Audiority.  Oen^  Homer 
was  responsible  for  establishing  effective  airspaM  control  procedures;  that 
is,  basic  air  traffic  control  procedures. 

There  were  actually  two  joint  task  forces  conducting  combat  opera¬ 
tions  during  Desert  Storm:  Central  Command  and  the  Joint  Thsk  Force 
Proven  Force,  under  combatant  conunand  of  and  established  by  Gen. 
Galvin,  Comnuuider  in  Chief  U.S.  European  Command  (usaNCBUR),  on 
21  Decenriw  1990.*  The  mission  of  the  Joint  Ihsk  Ftxce  was  to: 

Develop  a  substantial  joint  and  combined  combat  capability  in 
Hirkey  to  deter  hostilities  in  Southwest  Asia.  In  the  event  of 
hostilities  and  with  permission  of  IXirkish  government,  coordinate 
and  conduct  military  operations  in  response  to  mission  tasking 
from  USCINCCENT.* 

The  initial  Operations  Order  also  included  a  simple  statement  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Commander  of  the  Joint  Ihsk  Force  (OTP), 
usaNCBUR,  and  uscinccent. 

USCINCCBNT  is  supported  commander.  usciNceuR  is  supporting 
commander,  uscinceur  will  exercise  opcxin  over  component 
forces  through  axF  proven  force.  OTP  proven  force  is  as¬ 
signed  TACON  [tactical  control],  in  direct  support,  to  uscinccent 
for  mission  specific  tasking  an^or  geographic  area  of  tesponsibil- 


^  Ibid. 

”jFACC  authority  did  not  include  land-bated,  short-range  air  defenK  or  point  air 
defenie  lyttem  which  remained  under  the  opoon  of  their  respective  component  command¬ 
ers. 

*(S)  Msg,  usciNceuR/ea)  to  useucom  Componenu  and  uscuscceNTrj3,  2I074SZ 
Dec  1990,  Msg  ID:  Order/usciNCEUR/OOI/Dec.  Final  version  of  USCtNCEUR  Order  001 
wu  transmiued  at  231243Z  Dec  1990. 

^Ibid,  para  2. 

t 
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[AOR]  within  ceNTCX>M  aor  as  mutually  agreed  between  cjtp 

and  usaNOCBNT.  Con^xnient  commanden  provide  forces  tacx>n 

to  CITP  PROVEN  PORCB  for  operations  in  Ibricey  and/or  cbntcom 

AOR.  aA,  DIA,  and  NSA  are  suppoitiog  agencies.* 

Some  explanatloR  is  reqaired  to  understand  the  ground*roles  (as  stated 
in  this  Operations  Order)  under  which  the  Joint  Ihsk  Force  was  operat¬ 
ing.  The  relatiooships  endxxlied  by  usaNOCBNT  being  the  supported 
commander,  USCINCBUR  being  a  suppoiting  coromaiKlN;  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  die  National 
Security  Agency  being  supporting  agencies  simply  restate  the  reladon- 
ships  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  dqiloying  the  U.S. 
Central  Command  to  Southwest  Asia.^'  As  ‘‘su|q;)otted  commander,” 
usaNOCBNT  was  '^ven  the  authority  to  designate  tarots  or  objectives,  set 
the  tuning  and  duration  of  supporting  actions,  and  establish  ‘’other  in¬ 
structions  necessary  for  coordination  and  efTiciency”  of  operations.*  As 
detailed  in  the  Untied  Action  Armed  Forces,  ‘Itlhe  nipporting  command¬ 
er  has  the  responsibiUty  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  supported  force  and 
take  such  action  to  foltill  them  as  is  within  existing  capid>ilities,  consis¬ 
tent  with  priorities  and  equirements  of  other  assigned  tasks.”* 

By  not  delegating  operational  control.  General  Galvin  retained  the 
authority  to  organize  and  employ  Joint  Ihsk  Force  forces,  assign  tasks, 
designate  objectives,  and  give  "authoritative  direction  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission.”*  There  are  two  reasons  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Europe  would  want  to  retain  or  ciation  control  of  fcuccs  deployed  to  JTF 
Proven  Force  rather  than  delegate  this  authority  below  the  unified  com¬ 
mand  level  as  is  common  practice.  First,  as  a  "supponing  commander,” 
USONCEUR  was  responsible  for  usetCOM's  support  to  Central  Command; 
by  retaining  OPOON,  he  could  ensure  the  link  between  usaNCCENT  and 

^Ibid,  pus  5AI. 

*'(T8)  Mrg,  exs  to  usaNCCENT  ei  al.,  070050Z  Aug  1990. 

*JCSPub0'2,  Unified  Aeiton  Aimed  Forces  (UNMF).  I  Dec  I986(aiange  1.21  Apr 
1989).  p  3-18. 

”lMd,  pg  3-19. 

*JCS  Pub  I  *02,  Depanmeni  o/ Defense  Dlcilonaiy  of  MlUuuy  and  Associated  Terms, 
I  Dec  1989. 
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Commander,  Joint  Force.  If  General  Galvin  had  delegated  opera¬ 
tional  control  to  Maj.  Gen.  Jamenon,  the  commander  of  Proven  Force, 
Janwiaon  could,  in  theory,  establish  objectives  and  conduct  operations 
independent  of  uscinocbnt.  Second,  at  the  time  the  Joint  Force 
was  established,  there  was  a  large  Iraqi  ground  force  rteployed  along  the 
Iraq-lWIcey  border.  If  Iraqi  forces  had  attacked  T\tikey,  NATO  might 
have  been  called  upon  to  take  action  to  defend  Tiirkey,  and  General 
Galvin  would  have  needed  the  jtp  forces. 

By  assigning  tactical  control  of  jtp  Proven  Force  forces  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Joint  Ibsk  Force,  Jamerson  was  given  the  “local  direct  on 
and  control  of  movements  or  maneuvers  necessary  to  accomplish  mis¬ 
sions  or  tasks  assigned”"  by  USCINCCBNT.  or  if  necessr  /,  USCINCEUR  as 
the  holder  of  operational  control. 
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